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HAPPENS A. ft tb d NR fr f r & E. & f E 


SYSTEMATICAL DIVINITY. 
C HAP. LXII. 


On G R ATT: U DR. 
I. Particularly as it reſpects G OD. 


of f Fon wm Bd 35 3 which was the ſubject of the [ait chapters, 
122 j 225 $ hath reſpe& both to Gop and to man. We 
Win CG +1 will therefore purſue the ſame method in 
$ x | A; treating of it, as of the former; and fr, 


= | coo V7 os Ye cos conſider it in the preſent chapter, as it 
1 hath reſpe& to Gon. ; 
35-000 At 0007 Ys" ooo n, Little reaſon indeed can we have to 
ſuppoſe that any man will be influenced to a grateful return of 
benefits conferred upon him by a fellow-creature who is inſenſible 
do the manifold mercies and bleflings which the liberal hand of 
Almighty Goodneſs ſhowers down upon him. To be truly 
grateful to men, we muſt firſt be grateful to God: and were 
there not a perverſeneſs and incogitancy in human beings, ſt ange 
and unaccountable, one would imagine it impoſſible for men 
vw ho think and reflect at all, to be deficient in a duty, which 
every motive cf reaſon, of religion, of intereſt recommends. 
Were human beings independent; had they given exiſtence 
to themſelves ; did either their continuance in exiſtence, or their 
comforts in it, or did their felicity in a future exiſtence, depend 
upon themſelves; they might then, aha? e 6 aſſert cheir 
on ſufficiency ; and to forget God would be no fault in them, 
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as having neither received any thing, nor expecting any thing 
at his hands. But, how different is the caſe 1 and in that view, 
how ſhameful is tngraticude { Ingratitude — to an eternal and 
almighty power, who, willing to communicate the happineſs 
emoyed in full perfection by himſelf, gave the creating word, 
ind brought into being a race of creatures capacitated for much 
preſent. and reſerved for mack greater future felicity : placed 
them in a world accommodated with a thouſand and ten thouſand 
comforts and cenveniencies; and hath promiſed to them, as a 
reward of their Ga AriTUnt, 2 world as much fuperior to the 
preſent, as this is ſuperior to every thing elſe they have ſeen 
aud known, 

Nor can it be poſſible that any man ſhould employ his thoughts 
at all upon this ſupreme benefaftor, and be deficient in that 
GRATITUDE to him, which his multiplied mercies fo juſtly claim, 
wy þ fo forcibly extort, from every feeling heart. Can any man 
refiect, that to this Lord of love, he owes his being, the foun- 
dation of all other enjoyments, that it was the effect of God's 
ſorcreign good plcaſure, that he bears an human form, aud 
boaſts an immortal foul ; that it was the eftect of his free bene- 
fi cen ce, that he Rands iu ſuck a rank and (tation iu life, and enjoys 
the peculiar advantages of that ſtation; can he reflect that every 
pleaſure he feels, every delight he thares, is the bountiful 
proviton of that hand, which flleth ail things living with pien- 
e-ox/we'r * NAY, can he reflect, that every capacity to enjoy delight, 
whether of body or mind, procecds trom the original deſign of 
the Creator, and is the conſequence of his continued and pre- 
ſerripg care: — Can @ man reflect on theſe important truths, and 
with-hold from his God, his creator, his benefactor, his friend, 
che thought of wonder, and the language of adoration 7 


Where-ever we turn our eyes; whether we contemplate our 


own marvillous and exquiſitely-contrived frame; whether we 
reflect on the ſtructure and well-adapted parts of our bodics, or 
conſider the faculties, reach, and amazing comprehenſion of 
own foul ; whether we view the azure expanſe above us, with 
all it's glorious furniture, the, fun, the moon, and the ftars ; 


cr whether we {urvey the earth beneath us, with all it's crowded 


and mnamerable wonders and bleſſings; whether we eftimate 
che high advantages which we receive from well-formed ſociety 
and government, or on the nearer and more affecting joys which 
ipring from friendly and domeſtic union: In every view, in 
every object, we may read in legible and glowing characters, 
EHOVAH, 14s zaexeracrorR. Happy would it be if every 
eart was the curreſponding reverſe of the ſeal, and bore upon 
it in characters indelible, THANKSGIVING AND GRATITUDE TO 
THIS ADORABLE BENSFACTOR!“ | 
If what we have thus briefly ſuggeſted, be ſufficient to awaken 
in every foul the moſt grateful ſentiments to Goy — and how 
imperſect a ſketch is this of his goodneſs to us, conſidered only 
as our Creator and our Lord! hat ought to be the caſe — ra- 
ther hogld we lay — what muſt be the caſe, when we conſider 
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the riches of his ſatherly love in genEMPrrox ? — What do we 
not owe, what ought we not to feel for Jim, who to redeem 
us from mifery, ant to advance our fallen eſtate, inSnnelty de- 
baſed himfelf and echpſed the brightnefs of bis glorious majeſty, 
not difdaining ic aſſume us into a near aſhnity, nap, into « perfect 
onion with himfetf ; not difdaimng to inhabit our frail and 
mortal nature, to appear in our fhape, to converſe as it were 
upon equal terms with es, and at laſt to taſte the bitter cup of 
za moſt painful and difgracefnl death for us? 

For Him, the excellent quality, the noble end, the moſt obliging 
manner of wheſe beneficence doth almoſt ſurpaſs the matter 
thereof, and highly augment the beneßts conferred : who, not 
compelled by any neceſſity, not obliged by any law, not inelined 
by our merits, not wearied by our importunities, not inſtigated 
by troubleſome paſſions of pity, or ſhame, or fear, which are 
uſed ſo much to afet or influence us; not tattered with promiſes 
of recompence, not bribed with expectation of any emolument 
to himſelf; but being abſolute maſter of his own ations, all 
ſuficient and incapable of admitting any acceifon to his perfect 
bli{sfalnefs ; moſt willingly and freely, out of pure bounty, and 
gaodwill, became our friend, our benefactor; preventing not 
only our defires, but our knowledge; ſurpaſſing, not only our 
peſerts, but our wiſhes, yea even our conceptions, in the diſ- 
enſation of his ineſtimable and unreq ui table benefits; havy- 
ing no other aim in the conferring of them, than our profit, 
and our pleaſure, our prefent good and everlaſting welfare. 
What muſt not the reflecting heart fee} for ſuch a divine and 
diſintereſted benefactor! A benefactor, who not lately began, 
or ſuddenly will ceaſe, who is neither uncertain or mutable in his 
his intentions; but defigned from everlaſting, continueth every 
day, and who will, if we allow him, perſevere unmoveable in his 
kind refolutions towards ns, — even to all eternity! A bene-' 
factor, (to enhance his ſtupendous merit) whom no ingratitude, 
no rebellious difabedience of ours, could remove, or divert from 
his Ready purpoſe of caring for us : who regards us, even though 
we attend not to him; procares our welfare, though we neglect 
his concernments : employs his ceaſeleſs thought, extends his 
watchful eye, exerts his powerful arm, is always mindful and 
willing to do us good: guarding us when we fleep, remembering 
vs hen we forget oo; ok reaching out his providential 
hand to preſerve us from dangers to which we are blind: and yet, 
though thus attentive to us, it is infinite condeſcenſion in him 
to think ef us, who are placed io far beneath him, to value us, 


Who are but duſt and aſhes : for though he duwelleth on bigh, ſays 


the ſacred writer truly and emphatically, he huxbleth himſelf — 
it is the loweſt condeſcenſion in him — 10 &ebeld the things which 
are even in heaven, and how much more then thoſe which are 


upon earth / 


L Te be continued. ] 
BIOGRAPHY 
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The LIFE of SAMUEL, BARON de PUFENDORFE. 


| 0-2 celebrated philoſopher was born in the year 1631. 


at Fleh, a ſmall village, fituate very near the town of Chem- 
nitz, in Miſnia, a province of Upper Saxony, His father, Elias 
Pufendorff, was a miniſter ; and being but indifferently well 
accommodated with the goods of fortune, and thus rendered un- 
able to ſecond, by a good education, the happy diſpoſitions 
which ſoon diſcovered themſelves in his ſon, he determined to 
cultivate them himſelf, In a very fhort time, however, he found 
his abilities too confined for the office he had undertaken. The 
views of his young pupil went far beyond his inftruftions. His 
lively and piercing genius required leflons far different from thoſe 
given to common children, and his father could only teach him 
what he knew. A Saxon nobleman, ſtruck with his great ſagaci- 


ty, could not, without pain, ſee him thus left to languiſh in a 


village. He offered to bear the expence, if his father would ſend 
him to ſtudy at an univerſity; and Mr. Pufendorff having accept- 


ed the offer, his ſon ſet out for Leipſic; and entered the unverii- 
ty of that town, where he ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf. His ardour 
for ſtudy occaſioned him to make an aſtoniſhing progreſs. His 


tather, who deſigned him for his own function of a miniſter, was 
deſirous he ſhould attach himſelt to divinity : accordingly, in 
obedience to him, he began to ſtudy it; but his taſte not inclin- 
ing him to that vocation, He declared, from time to time, in 


favour of the law ; infomuch, that he ſoon inſenſibly retinquith- 


ed theology. 

After gratiſying his curioſity. in all the branches of legiſlation, 
he pitched upon common law ; determined thereto by motives 
both of intereſt and inclination. He had learned, that the ſeveral 
ſovereigns who compoſe the ſtate of Germany, had no other mi— 
niſters of ſtate, than ſuch as were ſkilled in the common law 
of Germany. In that country it is neither birth nor a great name, 
but merit alone, which procures places: and ſuch men of learn- 
ing 2s apply themſelves to know the private intereſts of man- 
kind, are eſteemed more capable to conciliate them, than perſons 


_of diſſipated and unprincipled minds. In ſhort, if you have 


merit, you are there admitted to the chief dipnities of the ſtate. 
Pufendorff informed himſelf of all this, and reſolved, by his 


capacity, to ſtrike out a way to honour, 


When he had acouired at Leipſic all the knowledge he could 


gain in the law, he rctireg-to Jena in ſearch of ſtil! farther in- 


formation. He was more particularly drawn thither by the ce- 
Jebrated ovometrician Frhard Weigel at that time profeſſor of the 
mathematics there, Our voung philoſopher had already ſtudied 
ter rſt elements of this ference ; and now thought it neceſſary 
to make his woy into tne depths of ic. He went accordingly to 
i. Weigel's houſe, with no other recommendation than that of 
Lis merit, and an avidity of learning. The profeſſor gave him 
2 wehcome worthy of them both, not only receiving him in hs 
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moſt gracious manner, but offering him apartments in bis own 
houſe. The offer was too engaging to be refuſed ; he accrpt. 
ed it therefore, and entered, without reſerve, upon the ſtudy 
of the mathematics: here he found infinite ſatisfaction in a 
firſt acquaintance with the writings of Deſcartes 3; whoſe man- 
ner of philoſophizing ſo ſteongly affected him, that, with the 
aſſiſtance of his natural talents, he ſoon arrived at ſuch per- 
fection in it, as he could never have thought of attaining ; nay, 
he himſelf acknowledges, that if there is any thing of exactneſs 
and order in his writings, he owes them to the method adopted by 
that philoſopher. 

It is remarkable of Deſcartes, that his dottrine formed three 
of the firſt geniuſes in the ſchool of philciophy ; namely, our 
Mr. Locke, father Malebranche, and Mr. Pufendorff. The latter 
not only found out in his works many uſeful diſcoveries, but he 
gained what was ſtill more valuable, a taſte for philoſophy, that 
love of truth and ſimplicity which diſpels the prejudices and de- 
luſions of felf-love. From that moment he Jooked upon the 
glaring titles taken up in univerſities as vain and doubtfui tokens 
of capacity and learning ; while, more jealous to be learned than 
to appear ſo, he diſdained to take the honorary degrees. His mind 
had infinite pleafure in the ſtudy of the mathematics, and his 
heart found every wiſh happily gratified in the amiable ſociety 
of Mr. Weigel. That gentleman had a deſign of compoling a 
courſe of morality, to be handled after the manner of the geo- 
metricians. The eſteem he had for Pufendorff induced him to 
communicate his ſcheme to him ; and our philoſopher entered 
ſo well into the principles of morality, that Mr. Weigel thought 
him more fitted than himfelf to execute it. Accordingly he gave 
him his manuſcript, and permitted him to make what ule of 1t he 
judged proper. | 

Every thing attached our author to his profeſſor; the leſſons he 
received from him, the ſweetueſs of his converſation, and his aſſi- 
duous politeneſs. But he was afraid of abuſing his favours by 
remaining any longer in his houle : he had already been there a 
year, which was too Jong, in his opinion, for a man incapable of 
acknowledging the ſervices he had done him : He left him, there- 
fore, and returned to Leipſic. 4 

While uncertain there how to proceed in order to lay the 
foundation of a moderate fortune, he received a letter from his 
brother, who was in the ſervice of the king of Sweden, adviſin 
him not to loſe his time in his own country, but to ſeek to ſet- 
tle himſelf elſewhere ; Pafendorf Approved his counſel, and de- 
termined to follow it : he made acquaintance with ſome Swedes, 
who propoſed to him to undertake the education of the ſons of 
Mr. Coyet, Aulick counſellor to the king of Sweden, ſecretary of 
ſtate, and ambaſſador extraordinary to the United Provinces, His 
preſent ſituation, did not allow him to reject ſuch a poſt. He 
went accordingly with his pupils to Leyden, where he buſied 


himſelf - 
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himſelf in publiſting the Opuſcula of Meurſius; the fuccefs' of 
which engaged him to ſend ont an other work, intitled Auc:er7 
Greece, wiitten by Lauwembery : this book appeared in 1660 
under the fanction of M. Coyet the father of his young dyſciples. 

Pufendorff had now attained his twentieth year; an age in 
which his taſte being, without donbt, formed, he turned it again 
to it's fs inclinations : he nov longer Rudied the forences and 
hiftory, but for the connettion they might have with the fubjet 
of legiſtation: bis peculiar attention had been engroſſed by the 
common law ; a fyitem ſcarcely reſcued from the chaos in which 
the lawyers and theologifts had funk it. Ide former, too deeply 
abforbed in their code and digeſt, were dcefirous of making it the 
invariable rule of equity, and wholly neglected te raiſe it to it's 
firſt principles; the latter had abſolutely perplexed the ſcience 
dy their ſcholaſtic diſtinctions, which, inſtead of throwing the 
ieait light upon it, rendered the Budy of it, on the contrary, long, 
örklome and obſcure. Our philoſopher was reſolved to fer forth 
the ſubject in the cleareſt point of view. Ta this end he read 


Grotius's great work on the rights of war and peace: it failed 


not to enlarge his ideas, and create new ones in his mind, the 
reſult of which was at length, a reſolution to publift a philuſo- 

ical treatiſe on the Laau of nature and natiows, To execute his 
purpoſe aſhftances were wanting, which he coald not find at Ley- 
den, and with which time and Providence alone could furnith 
him. In the interim, waiting a favourable opportunity, he com- 

ſed his Elements of wniwerſal juriſprudence, in which be inter- 
tperfed feveral things taken from the before-mentioned moral ma- 
nuſcript of his friend My. Weigel: the ſubject was handled fo 
much in the geometrical taſte, that a learned man, on reading 
the work, obſerved, that he felt the mathematician. In 1660 
our author publiſhed it at the Hague, with a degication to Charles 
Louis, the eleQor palatine : the prince afterwards teſtificd his 
thanks by a very gracious letter, aſſuring him of his eſteem, and 
giving him room to expect ſubſtantial proof of his regard. And 
accordingly, the year after the eleQor nt for him to the untverſi- 
ty of Heidelberg, and gave him the firſt public profeſlorſluip ever 
:ounded in Germany of the law of nature and nations, which 
that prince had lately inſtituted: to this high houour he added 
that of employing him in the education of the electoral prince; 
and, to render his talents ſtill more uſefal, engaged him to write 
upon the ſtate of the German empire, giving him at the ſame tins 
memoirs, to aflift him in the nadertaking. 

Our profeſſor examined attentively all theſe memoirs, and after 
having digeſted the ſeveral matters, found Germany to be a repub- 
lican body, the U-afforted members of which form together a mon- 
firous whole. This propoſition was the chief ſubjett of his work. 
it was, indeed, ſo very bold a one, that he judged it right not 
ta declare himſelf the author; but gave it out under the name 
of M. Seve. inde AMonzabana, a Veroneſe ; and dedicated it to his 
brother the dwrdiſh ambaſlador at the court of France, whom 
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te maſked under the title of M. Le{is de Treozlani. To avoid alt 
ſuſpicion, he alſo thought proper to publiſh it in Germany; fend- 
ing the manuſcript to his brother to get it printed at Paris. The 
Latter offered it to a bookſeller, who defired M. de Aſezerai, the 
famous hiſtorian, to examine it: he accordingly read it over, and 
deemed it worthy publication; but declined giving it his appro- 
bation, as he found fome paſſages in it contrary to the intercil; 
of France, and others, in which che pricſts and monks were 
roughly handled. The ambaffador was ſatisſied with this refuſal, 
and ſent the manuſcript to Geneva, where it was firſt printed in 
1667, under the title; Seuerizsi de Monzabana, de ſlatu Tmperit 
Germanici ; liter unus. It was received as the author had pre- 
ſumed. Great fearch was made for him, and it was attributed to 
different. perſons ; but the right one could never be gueſſed at; 
and ſo well had he taken his meaſures, that the truth was never 
exactly known till after his death. 

While the author was thus {ought after, the book was written 
againſt by ſeveral lawyers, and ſome others were very active to 
get it ſuppreſſed: at Jength, andeed, they did procure it to be 


condemned, prohibited, and canßſcated, in ſeveral parts of Ger- 


many, and almoſt immediately three criticiſms were publiſhed, 
which were followed by wo others ſome years after. 

Notwithſtanding all this, Pufendorff's performance was not the 
!:k efteemed; but the fame it gained him proved very prejudicial : 
his adverſaries grew jealous and ſevere; they ſet afoot artful and 
anonymous ſchemes ; and their cabals were ſo baſely conducted, as 
to detract from the eminent qualities of our profeſſor ; and in ſhort, 
at length to diſplace him. The memoirs of his life do not ſay 
how he loſt his profeflorſhip: a conjecture may be formed from a 
knowledge of the human heart. They who have lived witl. 
envious people, know Low capable they are of hurting the man 
wo eclipſes them. There is an art of ſpiriting merit away, how- 
ever real it may be ; and baſe minds, whole intereſt renders that 
art their tudy, almoſt always excel, and are ſucceſsful.” 

Thus deprived of dignity, Pufendorff thought proper to offer 
his ſervices to the king of Denmark: he went to Copenhagen, 
and folicited a profeſſorſhip than vacant ; but it was carried by a 
competitor more ſtrongly recommended, and he gained by hi- 
zouracy only the chagrin of being witneſs of it, and thereby 
diſcerning either that ke was not enough known in that country, 
or that protection and intereſt decided the fate of taleats. He had 
hopes that more juſtice would be done him in Sweden: in this 
view, he repaired to Lunden, where Charles XI. had juſt eredted 
an univerſity : here he vas received with open arms, and a profeſ- 
ſorſhip was immediately given him, of which he took poſſeſſiou 
in 1670. 

This place enabled him to reſume the ordinary conrie of his 
ſtudies. He compoſed a little work, which he publiſhed unde: 
the title of Inquiries re/peRing the irregular republic; it is a Kind 
of commentary upon tte fourth chapter of his book on the tare 
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of the German empire, in which he treats of the form of that 
empire. This performance was well received. 

Hitherto, however, he had not fully manifeſted his abilities: 
he was to complete his reputation, by the great work he propoſed 
on the jaw of nature and nations; and at length, living in a ſtate 
of quiet, and being furniſhed with the neceffary afliſtance, he 
refolved on putting the laſt hand to it. He read over all the 
political works of Hobbes, and re-read with a ſcrupulous attention 
Grotivs on war and peace. This ſecond peruſal was of great 
iervice to him: he remarked that though the book was the pro- 
duction of a great philoſopher; it was not however free from 
prejudices, Grotius had guarded ſome expreſſions reſpecting 
jchoiattic ideas, whether becauſe he had not entirely come into 
them himſelf, or thought this condeſcenſion neceſſary, for gain— 
ing ſuch readers, as neld them in? eſtimation. Pufendorff, Jaw 
the inc fficacy of ſuch a condeſcenſion, and therefore paid no 
regard to it; but treated his ſubject without concerning himſelf 
with the {cholattics, By this means he attacked powerful parties, 
and expoſed himſelf to heavy perfecutions, which failed not 
to ſhew themſelves the moment his book was publiſhed. *® A 
whole cloud of critics were inſtantly up in arms againſt it, nor 
could he efcape repeated infults. The immortal reputation 
which this great performance procured him, coſt him his repoſe, 
and almoſt his life. 

The firſt who attacked him were Nicholas Beckman, profeffor 
of law, and jooa Schwartz, profeſſor of divinity ; who pub- 
hih'd together an anonymous writing intitled 5 A Rt of certain 
novelties advanced by Mr. pamue! Pufendorff, againſt orthodox 
principles, in his book on the law of nature and nations;“ in 
which he is roughly treated, and called reproachfully a Pagan, 
Juing lian, Socinian, Papiſt. Pelagian, Hobbeſian, and Cartehan. 

Pufendorff in reply publiſhed in 1674, an An Apology as 
well for himſelf as his book, againſt the author of a defamatory 
libel, intitled, A Ii, &c.” ſetting forth the malice of his antago- 
nifts. But the magiltrates of Sweden vindicated him ſtill more 
effectuallya they treated the Lil, as a paſquinade and a libel ; 
ordered 1t to he cut to pieces and burned by the hands of the 
executioner, and that profeſſor Beckinan ſhould be diſplaced and 
banithed the kingdom: This was executed in April 16/5. 
The court ©t Sweden alſo interpoſed in the affair. It receive 
the L,; and ſuch endeavours had been uſed to prejudice 
that court againſt the Law of nature and nations, that 1c appcar- 
cd to be alarmed at the pretended innovations found in that book. 
For peace take, therefore, at the ſolicitations of M. Schertger, 
profe ſſor of divinity at Leiplic, a decree of the king was granted, 


It came out in 1672, under the title De © jure Natuæ & Gentiom, 
libri. 7 and has teen ſince tranflated into French by Burbeyrac, wiln 
notes; and alte ini German and Erglith, 


as (a. a«. ao. 
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enjoiring all profeſſors to watch, with the utmoſt poſſible care, 
to preſerve the youth from every innovation contrary to ortho- 
doxy, and the doctrine received by the univerſity. The end of 
obtaining this decree, was to give a ſanction to the troubling 
Pufendorff ; he ſaw through the deſign, and prevented the blow 
by a Latin letter, which he publiſhed in 1674. 

The ſecond profeſſor who entered the liſts with our philoſopher 
was Valentine Alberti. This theologiſt's firſt eſſay was in the 
preface of a Inanuſcript commentary which he dictated to his 
ſcholars, upon G rotius's rights of war and peace. He then pub- 
Aiſhed a criticiſm in an 40 Abridgement of the law of nature, 
rendered conformable to orthodox theology. Pufendorff aniwer- | 
ed it in a writing, intitled ; “ An Eſſay on the controverſies 
apainit Samuel Pufendorf, reſpecting the law of nature:“ to which 
Alberti replied by an“ Eflay by way, of replication to the eſſay 
n the controverſies, &c,” Onur philoſopher oppoſed to this re- 

Ply his famous book, Eris Scandica; 1. e. The Diſeerd of Schone; 


nd his antagoniſt anſwered it by a writing, intitled; Eros Lipfecus 
zich was treated with great contempt in a work, in which che ca- 
zumnies and futility of that critic are expoſed, There paſſed 
alſo ſome very ſmart pamphlets on each fide till at length ſome 
common friends, as much fatigued with this literar ry war as Plus 
, jendorff, {et themſelves to put an end to it: they effeted their 
purpoſe, and the two combatants laid down. their arms. Ihe 


7 queſtion agitated in this diſpute was, Whether the law of nature 
* was to be derived from nature, before, or after, the fall of man, in 
5 the ſtate or fin, or of innocence ;” 1 queſtion merely theological, 
* and which might have been kept from a philoſophical work. 

rx 


This diſpute was fcarcely ended, when Meſs, Beckman and 
s Schwartz, began theirs? anew. The fi ſt, in deipair at having in- 

| zjured himſelf, while he aimed at hurting our philoſopher, conf- 
dered in his exile only how to revenge himſelf. He began by 
y | pubiiſting a very farrica! pic ce againft him, in which he treats 


s © & 


lim as a ** il incarnate. The title alone is a ſufficient indication of 


2 | ine moſt unbridled rape *. 

EM. After this ſtroke, M. Beckman determined to attack him per - 
5 | ſanally; accordingly, he chailenged him to a duel, aud wrote to 
0 | him from Copenhagen, where he then was, demanding a reaſon 
5 for 5 conduct, by way ct arms, and pointing out the place where 
4 f ne was to meet- and fight with him; at the ſame time threaten— 
ce | zug to purſue him wherever he might be, 1f he failed the ap- —% 
EP | pintment. Our philoſopher paid no regard to this letter, and, 
3 v-1thout deigning to anſwer it, ſent it to the conſiſtotry of che ac. 
1 
d, * Nicolai Beckmanni legitimi defeuſio contra magiſtri Samuels Fu- 

| ferdorffit execrabiles tictitias calumnias, quibus illum contra oninem verita- 

Ws l tem et juſtitiam, ut caruuatus Jiabolus et hngularts mencatiprugy artifex per 
un ſictitia ſua entia moralia (diabolicæ puto) toi hongſto ac eruciro ie 


ex poncte voluit. Nati: lis five brutalis et gentiiis Pufendoffd ſpiritue, 
1 2 5 | e. 


V OL. vm 6 deny, 
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demy, wko proceeded againſt Beckman. This circumſtance worked 
up his rage to the higheſt pitch. He meditated how to aſſaſſinate 
his adverſary, but was happily checked in his deſign : the only 
reſource left him was to vent his gall upon paper. He did ſo; at- 
tempting to render Pufendorff odious by repeated writings ; all 
of which were either refuted by the latter himſelf, or his friends, 

Schwartz, during the proceſs of his confederate, had kept a 
prudent ſilence, and behaved with the ſame circumſpection, till 
he had procuted a poſt elſewhere : having obtained which, he 
quilted his profeſſor's chair at Lunden, and retired to Denmark. 
There, under the name of Severin Wildſchutz, whoſe mother he 
had married, he publiſhed a writing intitled; “ A diſcuilion of 
the calumnies, baſely advanced in the Eris Scandica of Saninet 
Putrrderf againſt a venerable man, under the pretence of a liſt 
of his errors, &c.” Putendorft, ſatiated with theſe kinds of hot- 
tilities, did not think proper to give this diſcuſſion a ſerious an- 
ſwer, but contented himſelf with refuting it by a letter, which he 
ſuppoſed written by Joſhua Schwartz, to his ſon in law Severin 
Fi i!/chy/us:; giving the name of the latter an ironical termina- 
tion to expreſs the contempt he entertained of his perſon, and 
turning both characters into ridicule. 

Other f{-tyrical writings appeared againſt our philoſopher ; 
which he took no pains to anſwer: a more important office en- 
gaged his time; the abridgment of his treatiſe on the law of na- 
ture and nations, which he publiſhed in 1673, under the title 
De efficic hominis et civis, juxta legem naturalem; * The duty of a 
man, and a citizen, according to the law of nature ;” which he 
tollowed, in 1682 by an Introdudiun to ive general and political 
Piliory-of the nuit, He found that the law of nature and nations 
could not be conſidered as an hiſtory, and that without it, it is but 
an abſtract ſpeculation, and apt to miilead. This work had alſo 
it's utility independent of every other confideration. In the 
abridgn.ents of hiſtory publiſhed before his introduction, the 
writers had neglected to refer back to the general principles com- 
nion to all human ſocieties, however they might have conſidered 


thoſe particular ones which are ſo eſſential to this or that people, 


as not to be given up without danger: Principles dependent 
upon the fituation of the country, the marners, and genius of 
nne inhabitants, the greater or leſs power of it's neighbours, 
it's own forces, which are not always in the ſame degree, and a 
variety ot other circumſtances. In his introduction, our philoſo- 
pher attended to all theſe; it was highly eſteemed by all men of 
learning; aud by them aſſiduouſly ſpread through the world, in 
various trauſlations which they made of it in to different lan- 
guages. 

While he endeavoured to be uſeful to mankind in the ſolitude 
of his ſtudy, diſturbances took place in the province of Schonen, 
where he then reſided ; and it ſoon became the ſeat of war: 
upon this he left Lunden and retired to Stockholm, where he 
was received by the court with the greateſt diſtinction, and 
honoured with the place of ſecretary and hiſtoriographer to the 


king. 
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king. In this character he wrote his excellent hiſtory of Sweden, in 
twenty-ſix books, commencing with the arrival of Guſtavus Adol- 
phus in Germany, and concluding with the abdication of Chriilina, 
It 1s indeed eſteemed the beſt hiſtory now extant of that tamous 
war which laid Germany waſte for thirty years tozethe , It ap- 

ared in 1686, and was afterwards continucd by our author, 
with the life of Charles Guſtavus, king of Sweden, and ſucceſſor 
to Chriſtina ; but the continuation was not publithed ui a long 
time after. During this interval, in the year 1687, he printed 
a little tract upon the connection between religion and cowl 
life ; the deſign of which is to ſet juſt bounds betwixt eccicfhatl- 
cal and civil power, with a view toeilabliih publ c tranquility: To 
this he afterwards added an appendix, refuting the principles of 
Adrian Houtin, reſpecting the power of ſovereigus in religious 
matters. 

All theſe works, particularly his great hiſtory of Sweden, 
gained Pufendorff ſo high a reputation, that ſovereign princes 
z.alouſly made intereſt to leave to poſterity the hiſtory of their 
adminiſtration written by ſo celebrated a pen. / rederick William, 
elector of Brandenburg, invited him to Berlin, and appcinted | 
him his hiſtoriographer; and almoit at the fame time, he was 
ſollicited by the emperor Leopold to write the hiſtory of his reign. 
Private reaſons forbad him to accept the latter requeſt. He re- 
mained, therefore, at the court of Brandenburg, which, the more 
laſtingly to attach him to its intereſts, honoured him with the dig- 
nity of a privy counſellor. The emperor tar from taking ill our au- 
thor's preference of this court, gave him a ſtriking proot of his 
elteem, by conferring upon him the title of baron of the holy em- 
pire. Pufendorff took care properly to thank the emperor tor 10 
high a favour ; but thought it did not become him to interrupt the 
Hiſtery of the elettor Frederick William the Great, winch he had 
begun. He finiſhed it under the inſpection of Frederick III, 
elector of Brandenburg, firſt king of Pruſſia, Always the friend 
to truth, he had written with greater ſincerity than the court of 
Berlin required. He had freely availed himſelf of the archives 
of the houſe of Brandenburg, and had drawn from thence a 
varicty ef mylteric us facts, the publication of whick appeared dar- 
gerous. It was thought prudent not to reveal ſecrets which oup! t 
to be kept intirely with miniſters. For this reaſon the hittory did 
not appear till after a ſevere reviſal, in which the cenſors eraſed 
whatever they thonght proper. Caution however was uſed, in 
conſideration of the author, and ſuch caution as it became 
neceſſary to recur to when the work was publiſhed ; ſeveral alte- 
rations were made in it, and in ſome places whele pages ſuppreſied, 

Our philoſopher did not live to fee the end cf the impreſlicn. 
A diſorder in his foot, which he neglected, trought him to the 
grave: a ſlight matter at firſt ; but it turned to an inflammation, 


: tollowed by a gangrene. There remained no other reſource fer 
: avoiding the progreſs of the complaint, than to cut off his foot, 
and he could not reſolve to give his conſent. Ihe electer 
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of Brapdenburg, : who wiſhed to ſave his life, whatever it might coſt, 
engaged the phyficians and ſurgeons to uſe every effort to promote a 
cure. They were of opinion that their patient's fear of the pains 
of amputation outweighed the fear of death: chey concluded there- 
fore to compoſe him, and cut off his leg as he Jay afleep. The 
Operation was performed with ſucceis; and our author, on wakins, 
found himſelf beiter; but when he learned what had paſſed 
in his flcep, it ſo powerfully chagrined him, that the fever, 
inſeparable from this kind cf operation, lucreaſed, and carried 
him of in a ſhort time. He died October 26, 1694, aged ſixty- 
three years. 

We will give in our next a brief character of this celebrated 
writer; with his ſyſtem of morals. 


II. 


A LETTER from THOMAS, formerly BISHOP of 


DEKRY, in IRELAND, to Archdeacon S —— KR; 
Dublin, March 22, 1742-3- 
Drar Sin, 


DIEU, for ever! Perhaps JI may be alive when this comes 
A to your hands; more probably not ; but in either condition 
your Well-wiſter. Believe me, my toad” there is no comfort 
in this world, but a life of virtue and piety ; and no death ſup— 
portable, but one comforte by chr: ſtiavity, and it's real and 
rational hope The firſt, I doubt not, you experience daily: 
may it be le ng before you want the ſecond! I have lived to be 
conti lotur, palled through good report ard evil report; have 
not been injured more than gutw⸗ he by the lait, and ſolidly 
benefited by os former. May all who love the trath in Jeſus 
Ckriti, and ſincerely obey the goſpe}, he happy; for they de- 
ſerve to be fo, who feek truth in the Spirit of Love. Adieu! I 
have no more ſtrength. My afte@ionare. laſt adieu to your lady! 


Pr. Rundle, whom the late Chancellor Talbot endeavoured to get pre- 
ferred to an Engliſh biſhopi ic, but was prevented. 


EEE E b K 68 5 i845 C 33 55 5 8 b. C. b b G b 5 0 b. K 2 . 
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On che d URN N-G-$SER-P..E-N:T-.5S 
Mentioned NU MB. XXI. 6, 8, 9. 
By Mr. SCHEUCHZ ER. 


HE ſerpents ipoken of in Numb. xx1. 6, 8, 9. are called 
Nechnichim Ser -ophim, the burning Jer penis, either as being red, 

of a copper or firey colour, according to the opinion of Vata- 
blus, or rather becauſ,, by their breath "and bite, they excited, in 
the bodies of the . Iſraelites, a burning pain; this too 
35 M hat made the Greeks call them Tjirion;, zaveus, The Ger- 
mans 
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p 
mans have very well expreſſed the name of them; calling them 
brennende Schlangen, in the ſame manner as, to ſignify Netzles, 
they uſe the term brennende Neſlen. Ludolf pretends that the 
phraſe Brand Schlangen ſuits them much better than that of Fe- 
werige Schlangen, and Kolb makes uſe of that name, and of 
Durft Schlangen, to ſigniſy a ſerpent of a cubit long, otherwiſe 
called dip/as or prefler, which has a large neck, and a back- bo- 
dering upon black, and the bite of which inſtantly cauſes a tu- 
mor, which coagulates the blood, excites a thirſt almoſt impotli- 
ble to be quenched, and at length becomes mortal, unleſs imme— 
diate aſſiſtance be given to the patient. He further obierves, that 
the burning ſerpents, ſpoken of in the above paſſage of ſcripture, 
were of this kind. It ſhould be remarked, that the caule of theſe 
kind of pains in the bowels, and, often, through the whole frame, 
was a corroſive potion, like that of arſenic, tublimated mercury, 
verdigreale, or copper-ruſlt “. I have ſeen the monks in the mo- 
naſtery at Eudelberg, complain of the ruſt of their copper veſlels, 
as not only cauſing in them cholics in the ſtomach and 
inteſtines, but alſo burning pains, which ſhot through all their 
limbs. The cicuia, or hemlock, aqua-fortis, and ſerpents, or other 
Venomous animals may occaſion 1i:e pains, nor is it difficult to point 
out the natural and true cauſe of them. Ic is certain, that theſe 
Kinds of poiſon, have ſharp particles, which prick, corrode, and 
penetrate the nervous parts. Hence arc very painful inflamma- 
tions; a gangrene is brought on, the blood cardles, loſes it's Cir= 
culation, and the patient dies, Wepfer, de Cicuta, Linden de 
Jin nis, and others, have treated fully of this matter. 

But there are in nature ſeveral kinds of ſerpents, whoſe bite is 
burning: Which then was the fort {ent againſt therebellious Iſrael- 
tes ? Bochart, whole opinion is preferable to that of every other 
commentazor, aſſerts, in his Hierozoicon, p. il. I. 3. c. 13. that 
It was the hydra, water-/nake, or cher/ydra, an amphibtous fer- 
Pont; names both implying the ſame creature; tor, during the 
winter it is called hydra, on account of it's lying concealed in 
the watery places of fens ; and in the ſummer cher/ydra, becauſe 
then it lives, „ x4«c00, in the dry, after the fens are dried up, 
and then it is molt venomous, it's poiſonous being molt exalted, 
Thus Virgil, in Georg. lib. iii. v. 425, &c. 

ER etiam ille malus calabris, &c. 


Calabria's woods too breed a baleful ſnake, 

With lofty breaſt elate, and ſcaly back 

And with broad ſpots, his winding belly black : 
Who, when the rivers burk their rocky bounds, 
And ſouthern ſhowers bedew the vernal grounds, 
Haunts the moiſt bank, and, in the watery bogs 
Gluts his foul paunch with fiſh, and croaking trogs 


* See Ludolf, Comm. in Hiſt. ZEth. p. 168. and Kolb, Cap. Bon Spei. 
p. 231. 
But 
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But when keen heat the fens of moiſture drains, 
He leaps on earth, and hiſſes o'er the plains, 
While, mad with thirſt, and fill'd with drear amaze, 
At the fierce beam bis rolling eye-baijls blaze. 
VWARTON. 
In this ſeaſon particularly it is, that theſe amphibious ſerpents 
produce burning effects. Nicander, on this ſubject, in-his Theriac, 
v. 303. ſays, 
Te 85 pan h Dr SH, ge. 
Mvzie WULMINEOVTA» Saw; Oo? en 7οσmx YEMWT Hh 
I1-»90v;. 


A man is devoured with pains, as if he were in the midſt 
of e and all his members are inſtantly covered with burn- 
ing puſtles.” It is this kind of poiſon ef which Hercules is ſaid 
to have died, after putting on the cloak infected with the venom of 
the Lernian Hydra. Sce Ovid. Metam. ix. fab. 3. and Hercules“ 
complaint in Seneca. Hercul. Oetæo, v. 416. 

Leo Africanus, in his viiich book, c. 13. gives us the following 
deſcription of the hydra: It is a Serpent not very long, with a 
thin tail, and narrow neck. It lives in the deſasts of Libya: It's + POIs 
ſon 15 very dangerous, and there is no other remedy againſt it's bite, 
than cutting out the part affected, before the venom hath time to 
e mmonicale to the adjoining members.“ This account comes very 
near that mentioned in Ludolf at /upra, I. 1. c. 13. as received 
from a friend. There is, in our province, a fort of ſerpent, 
of the length of one's arm. It is of a cd ſhining colour, but 
bordering upon brown, and it hides itfelf under ſhrubs and herbs. 
The breath of this animal is very ſtrong, and it ſends forth a 
poiſon ſo venomous and linking, that the man or beatt who comes 
near where it is, is ſure immediately to periſh, unleſs inſtantly 
and ſxilfully relieved.“ 

We will now conſider the reaſons alledged by Bochart to prove 
that the animals here in queſtion are yt. If,gah, in the „xxth 
chapter of his prophecy, ver. 6. ſpeaks of Agypt, as a country 

roducing vipers, and flying, burning ſerpents, /eraph meophet, 
With reſpect to thoſe ſorts of winged ferpents which fly in Ara- 
bie, Libya, and Ægypt, the reader may conſult Cicero, Joſephus, 
Herodotus: Mela, Lucan, Soli: aus, and Ammianus, who ſpeak of 
hem very fully. We ſhall pret ently 5 occation to enquire whe- 
ther thoie ferpents really have wings for flying, or whether they 
are not attribured to them merely nf they are ſo extremely 
$witt. 

it may, perhaps, be objected that Arabia is an arid, thirſy 
country. and that the Iſraelites themſelves having fa lee of 
water, the place of their refidence could not be very proper 
{ſerve as a retreat jor hydras. But in anſwer to ſuch objectors, 7, 
may be proper to . e, that it is not impoſſible but that there 
were here and there ſome brackiſh and ſtinking fens, whoſe wa- 
ters were not fit to drink, Now, theſe fen might ferve as an 
aſylum tor theſe animals, ſince, according to Nicander, they love 
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to live, 2 T7! ConySwoe N, and, according to his ſcholiaſt, av % 
Enec. „ CAVY Ov vowe EX207) . [ens which have little d fer. 
ihe cherhydr even live out of the water, as was before obiery- 
ed, when the tens are dried up; which happens particularly in 
the time of the dog- days. 
UT AV & Wo 
2189998 * Cninci, Teuyn 0 «v4 mY Mp 

Nen Sirius has drunk up the waters, and the bottom of the lake 
is left dry. This ig preciicty the ſeaſon when the event happened, 
which is mentioned in the book of Numbers; namely, at the time 
of the death of Aaron upon the mount Hor, the firſt day of the 
fifth month, which anſwers to July 19. See Numb. xxxiii. 38. 
And auen all the conorevaution Jaw that Aaron was dead, they 
mourned for Aaron thirily days, (chap. xx. 29.) His death was 
followed by the battle againſt king Arad, chap. xx1. and the 
murmuring of the people, with the punithment of ſerpents, which, 
conſequently muſt have happened about the end of the month 
of Auguſt. Beſides, it appears likewiſe from the rout which the 
Iſraelites took, that they found water in divers places; in Oboth, 
in Je-abarim, at the brook of Zared, and at the well of Beer, 
ſpoken of in this fame chapter. Not to mention that after the 
death of Aaron, they journeyed immediately to @ land of rivers 
of waters, Deut. x. 7. 

If it be agreed that the creatures here ſpoken of are Hydras, it is 
more conformable to naturaihiſtory io fay that theſe Executioners of 
the rebellious Iſraelites inhabited the adjacent fens, than to ſay, 
as Bochart ſeems inclined to do, that they came flying through 
the air, and lighted there in their way. Notwithſtanding, it muſt 
in all events be granted, with regard to this puniſhment of the 
Iſraelites, that it happened ſolely by the pofitive command of 
God, and that there was ſomething in it beyond what nature can 
effect. J am the more confirmed in this opinion, as every day's 
experience informs us, that in the hotteſt climates of the eaſtern 
and weſtern world, where the greateſt and moſt dangerous ſer- 
pents ſeen to have taken up their abode, they are never found 
mach to diſturb men; it is only when they are jirritated that they 
ſometimes hurt them, and they never venture an Attack where 
there are ſeveral men together. | 

The miracle in ſcripture does not only conſiſt in the malady, 
but alſo in the cure. Mees made a ſerpent of braſs, and put it ups 
@ pole; and it came to pass, that if a ſerpent had bitten any man, 
a en he beheld the ſerpent of braſs, he lived: or, Moſes therefore 
made a brazen ſerpent, and /et it up for a ſign ; and they who, being 
wounded, looked thereat, were cured. If this cure is founded upon 
natural cauſes, this mutt certainly be a matter of applauſe for 
thoſe ſuperſtitious ſmall geniuſes who pretend to have preſer- 
vatives againſt poiſons, and to cure maladies by amulets, 
characters, writings, or a few myſte: ious words. But how could 
the ſight of a Serpent made of braſs, have virtue ſufficient to 
correct or to expel, the pricking.of a poiſon, whole ſtrength 


equally 
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equally penetrates the ſolid parts and fluids? From whence could 
it derive the property, either of coagulating or rarifying the 
blood? Certainly there can be no reaſoning on a fact of this kind; i 
certainly, he only who cauſed, could cure, the wound. If we 4 
conſult nature, the fight of a ſerpent, flaming, and perhaps of 
the ſame colour with theſe burning ſerpents, muſt, as it ſhould 
ſeem, rather have ſerved to augment the diſorder, than to have 
checked, or cured it. We have an inſtance of this kind in thoſe 
perſons, who after having been bitten by a mad dog, are afraid 
of water, and when preſſed by the rage of thirſt, imagine they 
ſ-e in the water itſelf, dogs open-mouthed, ready to bite them 
again, 
It would be to no purpoſe to inquire in this place, from 
whence the Ifraclites had the rag for making the ſerpent, and 
which they afterwards employed for idolatrous purpoſes. We 
know they had brought from Agypt different ſorts of metals: | 
it is certain they had with them /Alvrr and geld; and, doubtleſs, 
they might as well have bra/s. However, it may be ſuppoſed 
they found of it in the place where they had pitched their camp, ; 
namely, at Pin, or Punon, the place ſpoken of Gen. xxxvi. 41. 
Numb. xxxiii. 42, 43. 1 Chron. i. 52. For according to f 
FEuſebias, Athanafids, Theodoret, Nicephorus, Calliſtus, St. 2 
lerome and others, there was certainly in Idumea, a place namgd 
Phone, Phennea, Fences, or Metallefenon, abounding in Mines, : 
waere they feut malefactors to work, as they are now ſent to 1 
the gallies. At preſent, indecd, there is no mention made of . 
theſe copper or braſs mines. But we have this teſtimony of S. 
Ariſf,-us concerning them, in his hiſtory of the LXX inter- < 
preters. ** It is ſaid, that from the mountains adjoining to t 
Arabia [Juda] thev formaly extracted braſs and iron; but n 
they have had none of it, (that is, that buſineſs has been neg— 0 
lected) fince the country fel! under the dominion of the Perſians.“ b 
We ſhall ſay nothing of che myſtical or figurative explana- 2 
tion of the brazen ſerpent, or of the controverſies it has occaſi- l 
oned ; leaving thoſe questions to ſuch whole concern it is to inquire d 
gnto and determine them ( 
2 
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The DUTY of SAYING GRACE before and after MEAT, Km: 

CONSIDERED. ci 

E. find in various parts of ſacred ſcripture, an expreſ; p 

and poſitive precept, which, it is to be feared, is not ſo 01 

much, or ſo univerſally underſtood, or ſo ſeriouſly and devoutly D 

| - practiced, as it ought. This is“ the imploring from God a bleſſing 2 

9418 upon the good creatures which he ſends us to our tables, and re- 8 
MM turniag him our ſolemn thanks after our repaſt ; commonly called, 

0 1 faying grace.” God be bleſſed, we know the world abounds with ra 

(hf fober and pious examples of the conftant obſervation of this rea- bc 


| if ſonable 
14 
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ſonable duty. Indeed che moral reaſon of it is very plain and 
obvious to any one who believes a Providence. But tie abſo- 
lute and poſitive nature of the commands reſpeRing it, is ſtill 
more coercive, fo as to imply a very heinous fin of omiillon, if it 
be neglected; this we apprehend wiil evidently appcur from a 
few e conſiderations; and theretore it ſhall be our envceavour to 
ſhew, that the act of aylag grate, both before and after meat, 
is a ſpecial duty, which not only the chriſtian, but tie heathen 
world alſo, ſuppoſed incumbeat on them, partly by the lig! ; 


* of 
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nature, but more expreſſly, and in a ſtronger manner, by th 
ſeveral injunctions ſcattered up and down in the facred code. We 
will firſt ſpeak of the hoathery. 

I. Athenzus tells us, in his Deipro/cph. lib. ii. that in the fa 


mous regulation made by Amphictyon, king of Athens, wien res 


ſpe& to the uſe of wine, both in ſacriſices, and at home, 
quired that the name of juriTiR THE SUSTAINER, mould be 
decently and reverenatly pronounced. The fame writer, in lib. iv. 
p. 149. quotes Hermeias, an author extant in his time, who in- 
forms us of a people in Egypt, inhabitants of the city of Nau- 
cratis, whoſe cuſtom it was, an certain occaſions, aiter they had 
placed themſelves in the uſual poſture of cating at the tabie, to 
riſe again, and kneel ; when the pricſt, or precentor of the ſo— 
lemnity, began to chant a grace, according to a Rated form 
amongſt them ; and when that was over, they joined in the meal, 
in a ſolemn ſacrificial manner, Heliodorus, if we miſtake nor, has 
2 paſſage in his 7Zthioptcs, to the ſame purpoie, that it was the cul- 
tom of the Ægyptian philoſophers to pour out libations and put up 
ejaculations before they far down to meals. Porphyry, in his trea- 
tiſe De A6/tin. lib. iv p. 408. gives a great character of the Sam 
nean Gymnoſophiſts in. Ægypt, for the ſtrictneſs of their life: as 
one article in their favour, he obſerves, that at the ſoundin> of a 
bel! before their meals, which conſiſted only of rice, bread, trait: 


and herbs, they went to prayers ; which ended, and not bete . 
the bell ſounded again, and they ſat down to eating. In geugral, 
doubtleſs, this was a religious uſage or rite amongſt the ancicat 
Greeks, and derived from yet older ages, if a perſfo:: of ſach 
eminence in learning and integrity as Clement of Alexandria, 
rightly informs us; who mentions, that thoſe people, when they 
met together to refreſh theraſelves with the juice of the grape, 
iung a piece of muſic, in imitation of the Hebrew pſalms, which 
they called a ſcholion, Livy, lib. xxxix. ſpeaks of it, as a ſettled 
cuſtom amongſt the old Romans, that they offered ſacrifice and 
prayer to the Gods, at their meals and compotations. But one 
of the fulleſt teſtimonies to our purpoſe is given by Quintilian ; 
Declam. 301. Adifti menſam, ſays he, ad quam, cum weiire copi- 
mus, Deos, invocamus ; ©* We approached the table [at ſuꝑper to- 
gether] and then invoked the Gods,” 


- 


The jeſuit Trigautias, in his very elegant and inſtructive nar- 
rative of the clrtiftian expedition of their miſſionaries into Chir, 
book i. p. 69. gives this account of the people there, in the par- 
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ticular now under conſideration. ** Before they p' ace themſelves 
for partaking of an entertainment, the perſon who makes it, 
ſets a veſſel, either of gold, or filver, or marble, or ſome ſucii 
valuable material, in a charger full of wine, which he hold: 
with both his hands, and then makes a low bow to the perſon of 
chief quality or character at the table. Then, from the hall or 
Gining-room, he goes into the porch or entry, where he again 
makes a very low bow, and, turning his face to the ſouth, pours 
out this wine upon the ground, as a thankful oblation to. the Lord 
of heaven, After this, repeating his reverential obeiſance, he 
returns into the hall, &c.“ 

The Trr+s pray for a bleſſing on their meat; and many more 
inſtances might be produced, of infidels, who have conſtantly 
obſerred the like cuſtom, in ſome way or another. But it would 
take up too much of the reader's time, and this department of 
our pamphlet, to enlarge further on this head. 

II. The fact, therefore, with reſpec to the heathen world, 
being thus evident ; we proceed to the ſentiments and behaviour 
of the Tervs in this particular. Their celebrated hiſtorian 7. - 
thus, giving a detail of the rites and cuſtoms of the Egeres, who 
were confeſſedly the ſtricteſt and moſt pious profeſiors of the 
chriſtian religion, has this remarkable paſſage, to the preſent 
purpoſe : © The prieſt, ſays he, begs a bleſüng before they pre- 
ſume to take any nouriſhment ; and it is looked upon as a great 
ſin to take or taſte before.” Then follows the thankſgiving be- 
fore meat; and © When the meal, proceeds he, is over, the 
prieſt prays again; and the company with him bleſs and praiſe 
God as their preſerver, and the donor of their life and nouriſh-— 
ment.” 

hilo, in his book De 4774 centemplati vd, gives an account of 
a body of men and women ſtricter than ewen the Z/enes them- 
ſelves, He diſtinguiſhes them by no particular name, though 
his relation is very accurate and circumſtantial ; namely, that on 
certain ſpecial occaſions, before they took their meals, they 
placed themſelves in a decent and proper order; when, lifting up 
their hands and eyes to heaven, they prayed to God, that he 
would be pleaſed to be propitious to them in the uſe of thoſe his 

ood creatures.“ 

From the Hebrew ritual it appears, that the Jews had their 
hynins and pſalms of thankſgiving not only after eating their 
paſſover, but on a variety of other occaſions at, and after meals, 
and even between their ſeveral courſes and diſhes ; as when the 
beſt of their wine was brought upon the table, or their aromatic 
confections, or the fruit of the garden, &. On the day of the 
paſſover was ſung Pſalm cxiv ; When Iſrael came out of gpl, 
&C. 

Ariſtzus has a paſſage full on the preſent ſubject. Moſes, 
ſays he, commands, that <vhen the Jews are going to eat or drink, 


the company fheuld immediately join in ſacrifice or prayer.“ hoes 
Rabbi 


b nr” 
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Rabbi Eleazar (upon that author) met with this ſentence has been con- 
troverted. But ſuppoſing it not to be found 7» /cripris, it is ſufficient 
for us to know that the Jews did conſtantly practice this cuſtom, 
upon the foundation of an ancient and general tradition and uſage. 
That the propher Daniel gave thanks after meat, is evident 
from the Apocryphal book concerning Hel aud the dragon, where 
ver. 38, 39. we find, that Daniel Said, thou haſt remembered me, 0 
God neither haſt thou forſaken them who ſeek thee, and lo vet thee. So 
Daniel oreje, and did cat. Of this text Prudentius takes notice 


| of thankſpiving, Unto this day. 


in Cathemirin. hymn iv. 
His ſumpliis Daniclis excitagut 
In cd lum Faciem, cibogue fortts, 


Amen redd:dit, all-lujah dixit. 


The much-bclov'd tcok the repaſt, 
And up to heav'n his eyes he caſt ; 
By which refreſh'd, he ſung aloud, 
Amen, and hallelujah to his God. 


Where, by. the way, it may be obſcrved, that the poet is a 
little miſtaken, in making the prophet give thanks after meal; 
whereas, according to the text, he did it before: that, however, 
does not at all impair the weight and authority of ſo memorable 
an inſtance. 

We come, in the next place, to the great example of all, that 
of our blefied Saviour, which alſo, at the ſame time, fully con- 
firms the practice of the Jews as here aſſerted. Thoſe words in 
his 'own divine form of prayer, Give us this day our daily bread, 


very manifeſtly imply the requeſting a benediction upon our vic- 
y Imply 9 Þ 


tuals. We alſo read in the evangeliſts, that, after eating the paſl- 
over, himſelf and his diſciples /uzg an hymn. Matt. xxvi. 30. 
Mark xiv. 26. Learned men have thought this hy inn to have been 
lore ſtated or cuſtomary form in uſe among the Jews ; ghd that 
there was ſuch a one, we do indeed find by their rabbis ; and it is 
certainly very probable. Others more particularly inform us, that 
it was part of the book of pſalms, namely, from Pfalm exiii. 
Praiſe ye the Lord, oh ye ſervants of the Lera! &c. to Pſalm exix. 
Bleſſed are the undefiled, &c. But the length of ſuch a ſervice 
ſeems to render this ſomewhat improbable. However that be, 
the Jews are ſaid to have moreover their Zemiroth, verſes of ſongs 
Again, this laſt ſupper of our 
Lord was truly a moſt high and peculiar occaſion of giving 
praiſe, when Chriſt our paſſover was going to be ſacrificed for 
us; and therefore, perhaps, may be looked upon as only a ſin- 
gular and extraordinary one. But that /azizg of grace was the 
conſtant uſage of our Lord himſelf, will evidently appear from 
the three other inſtances of his ſo doing, recorded by the evan— 
geliſts, 1ſt. Before he wrought that ſtupendous miracle of multi- 
plying the five barley loaves, and two {mall fiſhes ; Jeſus to- the 
lea ves and when he had given thanks, &c, John Vi. 11. Luke ix. 70 

2 2dly, 
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2dly, When he wrought the ſame immenſe multiplication in 
the miracle of the ſeven loaves and the few little fiſhes, then 
he alſo gaverhanks e Matt. xv. 36. Mark viii. 6 Ffreſpe&ing which 
Theophylact obſerves in his commentary, arabame £4; Tor Bueavor, 
Sc. © He turns his eyes up to heaven, and bleſſes the loaves ; 
perhaps to give the multitude a convincing reaſon to believe 
[when, immediately after this, they ſhould ſee ſuch an aſtoniſnin 
miracle wrought, and receive the benefit thereof ] that he did 
not preach or act in oppoſition to God, but that he came down 
from his father which is in heaven, At the ſame time he gives 
us a plain admonition, that as ſoon as we come to a table of 
rofroſhment, we fhould firſt give thanks, and then eat.” 3dly, 
When he ſuppea with the two diſciples at Emmans, be 700k bread 
and birfj:d it. Luke xxiv. 20. And it muſt he allowed to be very 
babe, Chat at the conſecration of the clements in the in- 
itntion of the bleſled euchariſt, he uſed ivme one or other of 
e forms then commonl approvec among the Jews 3 when he 
lefied the bread, i. e. before the cating of the Paſcal lamb, and 
ave thanks over the cup, aicer ſupper was ended. See Matt, 
xvt;-26; .. Mark xi. 23, Luke weil, , 20; 
III. That this was a rite univerſally obſerved among the 
very fiſt Chri//izmas, we cannot doubt, when we turn to the 
following texts. In AQ; xxvii. 35, we read that St. Paul, wwher 
he had jjcien, took breni, aud gave thanks to God, inthe preſence 
of Them all; and avhen be had broken it, began to eat. Some have 
underſtood this of an Luchariſtick benediction. But they certainly 
muſt be miſtaͤken, vnleis we take it for granted, that the 
Centurion and the ſoldiers, with the reſt of the crew in the ſhip, 
were at that time c<>ri///an;, which cannot be ſuppoſed; for it 
tollows, ver. 36, 37, then were they all of good cheer, and they 
al/a ci“ ſeine meat; and aue were all in the ſhip, two hundred, 
three /cove, and ſixteen fauls. Beſides thoſe words of St. Paul, 
in ver. 23, There ſtood by me this night the angel of God, aue 1 
am, and whom 1 ſerve, do plainly ſhew, that excepting the other 
priſoners, who perhaps might be chriſtians, they were probably 
itrangers to St. Paul's character, or however not profeſſors of 
his religion. 

We have alſo not only the pious example, but the expreſs 
command of the ſame apoſtle, that avbether ave vat, or drink, or 


avho!foever <ue de, ave ſrould do all to the glory of Ged. 1 Cor. x. 31. 
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And again, ac αe r ye do inavord of deed, do all in the name of 


the Lord Jeſus; giving thanks to God and the father by him. Col. 
111. 17. Theſe two texts, thus placed together, amount to a 
% and evident precept for the practice now under conſideration ; 
a5 15 obvious at tirſt view to every reader. See alſo Epheſ. v. 19, 
20. But St, Paul has even yet more explicitly and 3 
delivered himſelf on this head, 1 Tim. iv. 4, 5, where he 
oblerycs, that every creature of Cd is good, and nothing to be 


refuſed, 
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refuſed, if it be received with thankſgiving ; for that it is ſauctiſed 
by the word f God *, aud prayer. 

And now, to deſcend from the deportment and doctrine of 
our bleſſed Saviour and his diſciples, to the rule of the holy 
fathers conformable to it : their writings abound with precepts 
and exhortations to the ſame purpoſe ; we ſhall only quote ſome 
of them ; as, to introduce them all, would be only to tire the 
reader, Firſt then, in the ſeventh book of the Clementine 
Conſtitutions, c. 49, an exact and pious form is preſcribed in 
theſe words: „ Bleficd art thou, o Lord ! who nouriſheſt me 
from my youth up, until now; who giveſt food to all fleſſi; 
that having always all ſufficiency of ſtrength, we may abound 
unto every good work, through Jeſus Chriſt, our Lord; to whom 
be glory, and honour, and dominion, o Lord, for ever and ever, 
Amen.” 

St. Chryſoſtom, in his fifty-fixth Homily on St. Matthew, 
recites this benediction verbatim, adding thereto the few following 
lines, which we do not find in the Conſtitutions, * Glory be to 
thee, o Lord; glory be to thee, o Holy One; glory be to thee, 
o King ; for that thou haſt given us a plentitul refreſhment and 
comfort. O fill us, we beſeech thee, with thy Holy Spirit, 
that we may be found acceptable and unabaſhed in thy preſence, 
when the time cometh in which thou will render to every man 
according to his works,” He aſſures us that this form was in 
conſtant uſe : he calls it, that ſacred and divine hymn or ſong, and 
recommends it as, a moſt admirable compoſition ; a’, pr wv 
0 Javunacu T Ov V{4vov ro t- We meet with it allo in the horology 
of the Greek Church. 

There is another primitive grace in Origen on ſob, I. iii. p. 270, 
which runs thus: Qui das eſcam omni carni, da etiam nobis, &c. 
Thou, who giveſt food to all fleſh; pou unto us thy bleſſing 
upon the food we are now going to take, if with ſincerity and 
faith we thus declare unto thee: Lord “ thou haſt told us, that i 
wwe drink any deadly thing, it ſhall not hurt ust, provided wwe call 
upon thy name : Do thou therefore, o Lord of might and glory, 
turn away from us whatever is, or may be, of noxious quality or 
operation, both from ourſelves and our repaſt; for unleſs thy 
mercy preſerveth us, how 1s it poſlible for us to be ſafe from ſuch, 
and ſo many dangers in the taking of our meat and drink, which 
inviſibly and untoreſeen are lurking in the diſh, like ſo many 
unwholeſome and venomous animals?“ 


* A late learned writer is of opinion that the 2word of God here means 
the name of the ever-blefled Sox; in ſome expreſſion acknowledging and 
requeſting his mediation, as iu thoſe uſual words, through Jeſus Chriſt, 
our Lord, 

+ See more of it in the admirable original, or the Engliſh tranſlation 
too long to be given here. 


Mark xy1, 18. 


We 
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We meet with an elegant and expreſs atteſtation to the truth 
of our ſubje& in Tertullian's noble apology, c. 39. Non prius 
d:/cumbitur, quam oratio ad Deum preguſietur ; * We do not 
allow ourſelves to taſte a morſel, until God has had the firſt 
fruit of our prayers.” And ſurely it will not be unacceptable to 
our religicus readers, to refreſh their minds with the ſpiritual 
entertainment given by this venerable father, in his beautiful 
and affecting deſcription of the method which the primitive 
chriſtians obſerved at ordinary meals; editar quantum c/urientes 
etfiunt, &c. They eat as much as juſt ſuffices the preſent 
occaſion ; they drink as much as is exactly commenſurate to 
the rules and reſtrictions of modeſty and chaſtity. They take 
no more either of meat or drink than men ſhould venture to do, 
who know themſelves to lie under an obligation to worſhip God, 
even at midnight; and their converſation very f{lri&ly ſuits 
itſelf to a perpetual and firm perſuaſion, that God hears all that 
they ſay. After waſhing their hands, when the candles or tapers 
are brought in, every one in order is defired to ſing a ſong of 
praiſe and honour to God, either ont of the Holy Scriptures, 
or of his own compoſing. And this is a teſt, whether he has 
been drinking more than he ſhould do, or not. Laftly follows 
prayer or grate after meat; and ſo they ſeparate.” 

In that glorious character, which the hiſtorian Sozomen gives 

us, of the great and good emperor Theodoſtus“, there is a remark- 
à ble paſſage : SU @ xecalye, 70 ere ALY LT [49% Mila TY £AFW, 
Kc. ** Your imperial majeſty, who have wedded temperance, 
and rejected luxury and indolence, may juſtly, by yourſelf, 
as well as others, be deemed not only an emperor over your (ub. 
jects, but equally ſuch over your own paihons and appetites.” — 
«© ] am told, plain and ſimple diet is what your majeſty always 
chuſes; and that, conſtantly, with ſending up bleſſings to the Lord 
and giver of all things.” It ſeems the perſons of the higheſt 
quality, in thoſe happier days, did not uſe at any time to forget 
their obligation to, and dependence upon, His providence, for 
every particle of meat, which came to their tables. 

Much more might be alledged and urged from antiquity, on 
the ſubject before us : bat the above may abundantly ſuffice, Tt 
may be proper, however, juſt to obſerve, that even the vileſt 
of the ancient hereticks themſelves had, or at leaſt pretended to 
have, a very ſerious notion of the duty in queſtion. 

Having thus fully traced the antiquity of this cuſtom, and 
ſrewn how widely it had diffuſed itſelf in the world: it now re- 
mains to improve the diſquiſition, by a few natural obſervations. 

And firſt we remark, that the diſcharge of this duty puts us 
in mind of the fall of our firſt parents, and the unhappy con- 
ſequences of it entailed upon us; and in particular of our com- 
mon unworthineſs of the benefits ſo graciouſly conferred upon 
them, and in their perſons deſigned to, and deicended upon us 


- 


* Sce the preface os dedication to b. i. p. 395. 
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all. If we attend, we ſhall find there is a manife t antitheſie in 
this particular between tlie firſt and the ſecond Adam. Ihe fist, 
by eating, loſt God's bleſing upon the fruits of the ground : 
oppolition to whom, the ſecond, takes the loaves in his hand, 
bleſſes, and breaks, and commands his difcipies to diſtribute the 
pieces amongſt the multicude. See Matt. xiv. 19. 

2dly, our i lemn invocation of a bleifting from heaven on the 
meat ſet before us, may very naturally put us in remembrance 
of the hope and expeAatioa we indulge of eating the ſpiritual 
bread in the kingdom of heaven. Luke xiv. John v1. 

zdly. Forms of devotions, before and after meat, when the fa- 
mily, or neighbours are met together at the ſame table, do not 
a little conduce to the duties and intereſts of charity and frierd- 
ſhip ; for then we pray for a bleſſing in common upon the whole 
company; which implies a good-will in them one to another; a 
concord and harmony, : as chriſtians joined together in the ſame 
faith and communion. St. Chryſotom, in the homily before cited, 
remarks very pioully, that by ſuch benediction chriſtians mutu- 
ally excite 1n their ſouls a 2 generous and hearty charity and love. 

4tily. As prayer and praiſe are acts which we know are well- 
pleaſing to God; ſo it adds pleaſure, (a religious pleaſure, which every 
good man finds to be molt grateful) to the meal or banquet, in which 
we participate. Piety communicates a rich relith to every repaſt. 
The immediate conſciouſneſs of it doubles the comfort and hila- 
rity of an entertainment, and keeps us at the ſame time within 
due bounds. 

5taly. And to conclude ; though very far from giving credit to 
legendary tales reſpecting mirac: 1loas bevedictions or puniihments ; 
the former, as atte ading the ſtri obſervance; the latter, as a 
confequence of the neglect and contempt of this duty ; which, 
therefore, are deemed unworthy of mention ; yet reaſon and reve- 
lation warrant the remark, that as we are to be 1 eve that prayer in 
general will bring down bleſſings upon us from the bank of the Al- 
mighty; ſo theſe acts of devotion, before and after our bodily re- 
freſhment, are moſt likely to derive a n vwholeſomencts and * 
nutritive quality, upon our meat and drink. P and ava: er, under 
the bleſſing of God, may prove as ſalutary and ſuſtentatious as the 
moſt regal and ek wins dainties; and better, ailuredly, is a dinner 
of herbs to the body, where the fincere love of God reigns in the 
heart, than a /talled ox, or any the moit voluptuous fare, while 
unſanctified by gratitude, devotion, and praiſe, to the beneficen! 
donor of all we enjoy. Dan. i. 14-—17. Prov. xv. 17. 
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MISCELLANEOUS DIVINITY. 


I. 
REMARKS on PSALM CXILI. 4, &c. 


To the EDITORS of the CHRISTIAN's MAGAZINE, 
GENTLEMEN, 


THAT great impediments ariſe to our underſtanding the ſcrip- 

- tures from erroneous and imperfect tranſlations, is manifeſt to 
every reader of them; impediments, which immediately are re- 
moved by juſt and accurate verſions : and though, doubtleſs, 
there are a variety of particulars in which the aid of commen- 
tators is abſolutely neceſſary; yet their labours would be greatly 
diminiſhed by the fingle aſſiſtance of a judicious verſion : a 
work, no doubt, of great difficulty, and never to be expected 
from the efforts of any individual. 

There are more errors of tranflation in the poetical books of ſcrip- 
ture than in any other; and, perhaps, of theſe the pſalms are 
moſt defective. It would be eaſy, and, in the courſe of your 
work, you have pointed out many ſuch defects. Permit me 
juſt to mention one, which, in the preſent tranſlation, appears 
to me utterly unintelligible. I will give the paſſage in our 
tranſlation, and then ſubjoin another by a very learned hand, 

which IJ have met with, and will appear, in my judgment, ſa- 

tisfactory. But if any of your learned correſpondents can im- 

prove it, it will give great pleaſure to, | 

Sir, your humble ſervant, 
H. W. 

P exli. 4, 5, 6, 7. Bible tranſlation, Encline not my heart 

to any evil thing, to practice wicked words with men who work 
iniquity : and ict me not cat of their dainties. 

Let the righteous ſmite me, it ſhall be a kindneſs ; and let him 
 reprove me, it ſhall be an excellent oil, which ſhall not break my head : 
for yet my prayer alſe, ſhall be in their calamities. 

When their judges are over thrown in flony places, they ſhall hear 
my avords, for they are ſweet. 


Our bones are ſcattered at the grave's mouth, as when one cuttetb 
and cleaveth wood upon the earth. x 


The Tranſlation propoſed is as follows : 


My heart Gall not incline to an evil word, io contri ve devices in 
impiety, with men who work wickedneſs 3 and I will not partake in 
their delicacies. 

Reproach will bruiſe me, who am rightecus, and rebuke me : but 
that poiſonous oil ſhall not bruiſe my head; for my prayer ſhall be 
againſt their miſchiefs, n 

T heir judges are left by the ſides of the rock, aud have heard my 
evords, that they are faweet. 

As one who cuts and ſlits the earth, our tunes are ſcattered at the 
mouth of the grave. REMARKS 
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| IT. 
REMARKS on EZEKIEL XX. 25, 


To the EDITORS of the CHRISTIAN's MAGAZINE. 
GENTLEMEN, 


MANY infidels heretofore, and one very lately“, have made 
ſtrong objections to the words of the prophet Ezekiel, chap. xx. 
25. urging againft God, that he docs things of the greateſt mo- 
ment in anger; giving his favourite people fatues ahi Were not 
good, and judgments whereby they ſhould nut ive. It cannot, theres 
fore, be unſeaſonable, or unſuitable to the plan of your pamphlet, 
to ſupply thoſe who may meet with this objection with a ſatiſ- 
factory anſwer to it. 

Now, I obſerve, that God intended not, in the paſſage alluded 
to, his own /atutes or judgments, but the idolatrous ſtatutes and 
jadgments, the corrupt principles aud practices of the heathen, 
to which ne ſometimes gave up his own people, becauſe they had 
firſt deſerted and abandoned Him. That this is the genuine ſenſe 
of the text, may be made appear as follows : 

I. It is obſervable, that God deſcribes theſe fatutes and j7g- 
ment, by charatters directly oppofite to what he gives of his 
o7v4, in the 11th, 13th, and 21ſt verſes of this ſame chapter; where 
he ſays, I gave them my flatutes, and ſbeaued them my judgment,; 
evhich, if a man dc, he ſhall even live in them. This is the cha- 
racter he here gives of 415 warn laws, conformable to what he had 
given in Levit. xviii. 4, 5. where he fays, Je all de my judgments, 
and heep my ordinan'cs, ts <walk therein ; I am the Lord your Gd : 
ye ſhatl therefore keep my flatutes and my judgments ; avhichs if a man 
do, he fhall live in them +. Words, plainly to be underftood of 
the whole ſyſtem of the jewiſh laws, ceremania!, judicial, and mg- 
ral; to the keeping of Which /ife was promiſed, as to the break - 
ing of any of them a curfe was annexed f. The character of 
God's cen laws, „ as well as others, was that à man Hot 
live in them, But in the preſent pailage, Cod declares, / gave 
them ftatutri--not my ſtatutes * and judgment not my judoments 
—whercby they ſhould nut live; ditealy contrary to what he had 
before ſaid of his cen ſtatutes, at large. So that it is highly un- 
reaſonable, or rather, abſurd, to underſtand both of God's own. 
ſtatutes. 

II. In ver. 11. of this chapter, God had ſpoken of his giving his 
own laws to his people; he proceeds, ver. 13, &. to ſpeak of 
the frowardneſs of the pecple, of their contemning thoſe laws, 
and of his forbearance with them in the wildernets, notwirh- 
ſtanding: but at length, dy way of puniſhment to them, he did 
what he mentions in the verſe in queſtion ; he gave them ftatutes, 
Ke. So that theſe ſtatutes caniiut be the ſame with thoſe laws 
of Moſes given before, 


* Voltaire. | Compare Rom X . Cal. ti. 22. 1 Deut. xxvi, 
26. Gal. 111. 10. 
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III. After mentioning the ſtatutes avhereby they ſhould not live, 
God immediately adds, ver. 26. {nd I polluted them in their cava 
gifts, in that they cauſed to paſs through fire, 1. e. to be ſacri— 
ficed, or conſecrated in fire to Maloch, all that openeth the awomb, 
that I might make them deſolate. This may be fufficient to inti- 
mate what kind of fatutes and judgments God is here ſpeaking 
of; namely, the rites and practices of the heathen, whereby 
God polluted them; that is, gave them up to their own hearts” 
luits, to defile and pollute themſelves ® : wherefore it is ſaid. ver. 
31. When ye offer pour gifts, when ye make your ſons to pas through 
the fire (to be conſecrated in fire) ye FOLLUTE YOURSELVES =v/th 
al' yeur idols, even unto this day. The Iſraelites had provoked 
God many ways, and more eſpecially by their frequent idolatries ; 
and therefore God gave them up to the vileſt idolatry, namely, 
that of ſacrificing their ſons ond aaughter; urto dewils, offering them 
vp as burnt-offerings to Moloch. "Thete were the ſtatutes not goed; 
3. e. the wort that could be ; for ſuch is the force of the expreſ- 
fon, according to the Hebrew idiom f. It is ſaid, moreover, 
in ver. 18. Walk net in the flatutes of your fathers, neither ovjerve 
their judgments, nor defile yourjetuves with their idols, Where we 
have mention of /fatures and judgments by the fame words in the 
Hebrew, as in ver. 25. not meaning Gop's ſtatutes or judgments, 


but the corrupt enf//oms or manners Of their idolatrous anceſtors, 


tuch as God permittrd, or gare them up to, becauſe they cho 
them ; as is intimated in ver. 25. where the words, I gave them, 
may mount to no more than / /«ffered ſuch things. 

IV. St. Stephen, Ads vii. 42. ſeems to be the beſt interpreter 
of the text before us. God, ſays he, turned and gave them up to 
a worſhip the hejt of heaven, &e t. To conkrm which, we may ob- 
derve, that by the prophet Jeremiah xv1. 13. God threatens the 
like judgment to his offending people. 7 will caft you out of this 
land ints a land which ye know mnot,—and there ſhall e ſerve other 
Geods—nyhbere I vill net fhew you favour F. And in this very 
chapter of Ezekiel, ver. 39. he faith 3 Go ye, /erve every one his 
waels, and hereafter alſo, if ye will not hearkex unte me; but pollute 
ye my hely name no more avith your gifts, and with your idols. 

V. Io back the interpretation here given, and that it may not 
decmed finyular, we wall conclude with throwing in one or two 
by way of authority. The Chaldee paraphraſt interprets the 
text thus: I caſt them out, and delivered them into the hands of their 
enemies 5 and they went after their own fooiſh luft, and made ſtatutes 
awhich avere nut right, and lunes by aich you hall not live. Among 
the moderns, Vitringa has more particularly examined this mat- 
ter, to whom, for farther ſatisfaction, I would refer your readers. 


* Viuinga, obſerv. ſacr, I. ii. c. 1. p. 267. 

| Viting. ib. p. 265. and in Ilai. vol. 1. p. 274, 436, and Pool's An- 
nat in loc. | 

t Vitring. obſerv. ſacr. I. ii. . 1. p. 266, 

& Compare Deut. iv, 27, 2. Xx. 36, 37. 
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Je Cene has another ſolution of the text, underſtanding the 
words interrogatively, and making ſome other alterawon. Ses 
Projet, &c. p. 153. and Roſs. p. 102. But his ſolution!appear? 
not ſo natural or- ſo juſt ,as that before offered, and therefore 
needs no further mention. See doctor Waterland's fcripture vin— 
dicated. 

If this expoſition ſhould not be thought ſofficient; I ſhould 
hope to ſee it attempted by ſome other of your ingenious corret- 
pondents, and am, 

Dec. 12, Gentlemen, your very humble ſervant, 


1765. T. 8. 
III. 
QUA©ARE- on St MAT T. X. 34, 36. 


To the EDITORS of the CHRISTIAN'S M aAGAZINE. 


GENTLEMEN, 

AM a ſincere believer in Revelation, and find great pleaſure 

in reading the ſcriptures, thoſe eſpecially of the new teſta- 
ment; nevertheleſs, I frequently find in thoſe ſacred books ſome 
paſſages, which, appearing contrary to my ideas, ſtagger my mind, 
and ſometimes give me great uneafineſs. As your pamphlet is 
calculated to diffuſe chriſtian light, and as I have received much 
information from it ; I beg leave, from time to time, to lay ſome 
of my difficulties before you, and to requeſt a folution, either 
from yourſelves, or from ſome of your many ſcriptural corre- 
ſpondents. 

The firſt paſſage I wiſh to ſee clearly explained, is in St. 
Matthew x. 34, &c, and which, indeed, is rather more ſtrongly 
expreſſed in St. Luke xii. 49, &c. I cannot comprehend how the 
benevolent Ixsus came to / a /word, not peace, upon the earth; 
nor how he ache is love thould come to ſet a man at variance 
againſt i, Father, &c. I have no doubt but the pailige can be 
clearly and ſatisfactorily explained, and ſuch an explanation 
would give the greateſt pleaſure to, 

Gentlemen, your molt obedient ſervant, 
| WILLIAM HOLDER. 
Mie ſhall be glad to admit any anſevers to this quare of Sir, 


Helder, and te receiyt his future COMMUNICATIONS. 


IV: 
REMARKS on the TITLES of ſome of the PSALMS. 


ANY nice obſervations have been made on the titles of 
F the pſalms ; but attended with the greateſt uncertainty, 
Later eaftern cuſtoms, reſpecting the titles of books and poems, 
may perhaps give a little more light into theſe matters; and, 
indeed, great preciſion and perſpicuity is not now to be expected. 
Ihe learned d'Herbelot in his excellent B7blrotbegue oriental, 
informs us, that a Perkan metophyfical and myſtic poem was called 
The Rge-buſh—a collection of moral eflays, T he garden of Are 
D 2 monies ; 
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monies 5 another eaſtern book, the lion of the foreſt that Scher/ed- 
din ab Bauſjiri called a poem of his, which he wrote in praiſe of 
his Arabian prophet, who, as he affirmed, had cured him of a 
paralytic diſorder in his ſleep, —T be habit of a derwiſe, a ſort of 
Mohammedan monk : and becauſe he is there celebrated for having 

ven ſight to the blind, this poem is alſo intitled by it's author, 
The bright Star. Other titles mentioned by him are as odd. See 
as above, p. 407, 158, zoo, 195, and 211. 

The ancient Jewilh taſte may reaſonably be ſuppoſed to have 
been of the ſame kind. Agreeable to which is the explanation 
porn by ſome learned men, of David's commanding rhe bozv to 

e taught the children of Iſrael + 2 Sam i. 18. which they appre- 
hended did not relate to -e u/e of that weapon in war, but to 
the Hm which he compoſed on occaſion of the death of Saul ard 
Jonathan, in which he mentioned the born of Jonathan; and from 
whence, as they think, he entitled this elegy, Tux Bow. 

The twenty-iecond pſalm might, in like manner, be called 777 
hind of the morning ; the fifty-ſixth, The dove dumb in diſtant 
places; the ſixtieth, The lily of the teſtimony ; the eightieth rhe 
422 of the t:flimony in the plural; and the forty- fifth ſimply the 
4%. 

It is ſuſſiciently evident, one would think, that theſe titles do 
not denote certain muſical inſtruments: if they did, why do the 
more common names of the 7/mbrel, the harp, the p/altery, the trum- 
get, with which pſalms were expreſſly ſung *, never appear in thoſe 
titles? 

Do they ſignify certain net? It ought not, however, to 
be imagined that theſe tunes are ſo called from their bearing ſome 
reſemblance to the noiſes made by the things mentioned in the 
titles; for lilies are ſilent; though this ſuppoſition ſhould otherwiſe 
have been allowed with reſpect to The hind of the morning. Nor 
doth the title of the ſifty- ſixth pſalm ſpeak of the mourning of the 
do ue, but of it's dumbne/c, 

It they ſignify tunes at al], one ſhould imagine, they muſt fig- 
nify the tunes to which ſuch ſongs or hymns were ſung, as were 
diſtinguiſhed by theſe names; and thus the enquiry will termi— 
nate in this point, whether the pſalms, to which theſe titles are 
affi xed, were called by theſe names; or whether, they were ſome 
ether pſalms or ſongs to the tune of which 7h2/e were to be ſung. 

And as we do not find he bow referred to, nor the /ame name 
twice made uſe of, fo far as our information reaches ; it ſhould 
ſeem moſt probable that theſe are the names of eſe very pſalms 
to which they are prejixcd. 

The forty-ſecond palm, it may be thought, might very well 
have been intidled the hind of the morning; becauſe, as that 
panteth after the auater-Hreses, jo longed the foul of the gſalmiſt after 
God. But the twenty -{econd pſalm, it is certain, might equally 
wel: be diſtinguiſhed by this title; Dogs hawe compaſſed me, the 


Ff. Ei. ,. 


aſſembly 


— 
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&//embly * of the wicked have inclojed me. And, as the pfalmiſt 
in the forty-ſecond pſalm, rather choſe to compare himſelf to au 
hart, than an hind; the twenty-ſecond pſalm much better anſwers 
to this title, in which he ſpeaks of his hunted /out in the feminine 
gender. Deliver my foul from the fe, my DEIN (which in 
the original is feminine) from the poxver of the dog. 

Every one who reflects on the circumſtances of David at the 
time to which the fifty-ſixth pſalm refers, and confiders the orien- 
tale taſte, will not wonder to ſee that pſalm intitled The dowe, dumb 
in diftent times; nor are lies more 1mproper to be made the title 
of other pſalms, with proper diſtinctions, than 2 garden of Ano- 
monies to be the name of a collection of moral diſcourſes. 

The works of ſeven of the moſt excellent Arab poets, who 
flouriſhed before the times of mohammedaniſm, were called, ſays 
Mr. d*Herbclot, Al Moallacat, becauſe they were ſucceſſively fix- 
ed, by way of henour, to the gate of the temple at Mecca ; and 
alſo Al Modhahebat, which ſignifies gilded, or golden, becauſe they 
were written in /etters of gold upon Agyptian paper. And ina 
ſucceeding page he tells us, that the Arabs, when they would 
praiſe any one's poems, were wont to ſay, ** They are the golden 
wer/es of ſuch or ſuch a one,” which, he ſeems to ſuppoſe, was 
derived from the writing cf theſe poems in letters of gold. See 
Bibliotheque orientale, p. 586, 593. 

Now, might nat che ſixtietnh pſalm, and the others {| that are 
diſtinguiſhed by the ſame epither, be called gelen, on account of 
their having been, on ſome occaſtion or other, written in letters 
of gold, and hung up in the ſanQuary, or elſewhere ? Not, it 
may te, on account of their being judged to have a ſuperior 
excellence to the other hymns in this collection, abſolutely ſpeak- 
ing; but from their being ſuited to ſome particular circumſtances, 
which might occaſion their being treated with this diſtinction. 

Hezekiah, we know, went up to the houſe of the Lord, and 
ſpregd the letter of Sennacherib before him there; Iſaiah xxxvii. 
14. He hung it up, it may be, before the Lord. What Heze- 
kiah did with a paper of threatening, other princes might de 
with theſe pſalms of encouragement and hope. 

Some have imagined they were called golden gſalme, merely on 
account of their diſtinguiſhed excellence. That diſtinguiſhed 
excellence, however, doth not appear; and what is more, the 
ancient Jews, had certainly a different way of marking this out: 
for inſtance; The /ong of /ongs, which is Solomon's 3”? not 7s 

golden ſong of Solomon. 

Ainſworth ſuppoſes the word michtam, to ſignify à golden jexvel. 
That the affixing ſuch a title to a Pfalm, would have been agree- 


* The huntings of the eaſtern people, according to Dr. Shaw, are ma- 
naged by aſſembling great numbers of people, and incloſing the creatures 
they. hunt, Travels, p. 235. 

Palms lvi. Ivii. Iv. bx, ---See the Bible tranſla: ion, in the margin. 
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able enough to the ancient eaſtern taſte, we may collect from what 
appears in theſe modern times. D'Herbelot, indeed, p. 714, 
mentions a book intitled, Bracelets of Geld, containing an account 
of all that hiſtory had related, concerning a month ſacred amongſt 
the Arabs. This cannot, however, caſily be admitted as the 
true meaning of the word michtam, becauſe there are ſeveral 
Pſalms which have this word prefixed to them ; whereas, if it 
fignified a jewel of gold, it would have been intended, if we may 
judge from modern titles of eaſtern books, to have diſtinguiſhed 
one pſalm from all the reſt. To which may be added, that ſome 
of theſe pſalms have another name given them; the ftifty-fixth, 
as we obſerved, being called 7 he dowe dumb in diſtant places; and 
the ſixtieth, The lily of the teſtimony. 

We will only further add, that the writing in /etters of gold, 
ſtill continues in the eaſt. Thus Maillet, ſpeaking of the royal 
Mohammedan library in Egypt, which was ſo famous, and was 
afterwards deſtroyed by Saladine; ſays, “The greateſt part of 
theſe books, were written in letters of gold, ſuch as the Turks and 
Arabs, ever of our time, make uſe of in the titles of their books.“ 
See letter xiii. p. 189, and a little after, p. 192, ſpeaking of the 
ignorance of the modern Ægyptians, as to the burniſhing of gold, 
ſo that their gilding has nothing of the ancient ſplendor ; He adds, 
It is true, to make up this defect, they have preſerved the ar; 
of Jiquefying gold, and rendering it fit for ink. I have {cer 
fame of their books <written aut this gold, Which was extremely 
beautiful“ 

* Sec Obſeryations on divers paſſages of ſcripture, p. 316. 
W 

LECTURES on the SACRED POETRY of the HEBREWS, 

Trenflated from the LATIN, readat OXFORD, bythe 
Rev. ROBERT LOWTH, D. D. &c. 

TO the Rev. and ingenious Dr. LOWTH: The following attempt 
20 render into Engliſh, and to make more extenſively uſeful, 
his juſtly admired Lecture on the Hebrew Poetry, is inſcribed, 
OY his moſt obedient Servant, The TRANSLA TOR. 

; I. 

On the END and USEFULLNESS of POETRY *. 
H purpote of poetry is commonly ſaid to be either two- 
fold, or one of the two, namely, either to profit or to 
delight, or both. I could have wiſhed that 272“ alone, had been 
propoſed as it's ultimate end; deizght as the method and way by 
which alone that end could be attained ; fo thatit might have 
been determined“ to profit by delighting.” For this ſeems 

20 be the great difference between the pliloſopher and the port, 

that while the intention of each is the ſame, yet the method ot 

executing that intention with each is different. Both ſuſtain the 
terſon of a teacher ; which the one ſuppoſes himſelf to fulfil with 
prop. iety, it he teaches clearly, ſubtily, accurately: "The other, 

We begin at the fauth page of the octavo latin edition, omitting 
tue Introduction, as let to our prefint purpoſe, thuugh elegant and polite, 
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if pleaſantly, ſweetly, elegantly The one appeals only from 
the affections to the reaſon : The other, fo appeals to the reaſon, 
as ſtudious to draw the affections over to his party: the former 
takes the neareſt and moſt compendious path to virtue and truth : 
the other leads to the ſame, through little wanderings and devi- 
ations, but by a more pleaſing road, It is the part of the one, 
ſo to lay open and diſcover both [truth and virtue] that we may 
neceſſarily know them. It is the part of the other ſo to clothe 
and adorn them, that we may, of our own accord, love and em- 
brace them. 

I judge poetry, therefore, to be principally uſefu!, becauſe it 
is delightful; and the philoſophers, I hope, will pardon me, 
attributing, perhaps, as uſual too much to my own ſubjeR, if 
1 add, that the writings of the poet are ſometimes more uſeful 
than thoſe of the philoſopher in proportion as they are more 


delightful. For, to uſe ſome well known examples, who can 


think that thoſe learned Romans, who were admirers of the 
epicurean philoſophy, did not more highly eſteem, and more 
aſſiduouſly peruſe, the exquiſite poem of Lucretius, than either 
Catius or Amafanius, or indeed even the commentaries of Epicu- 
rus himſelf? Who can believe that even more uncultivated men 
could have read, with equal diligence and application, the 
writings upon raral affairs of the learned Varro, or Columella, 
though an elegant writer, and the moit beautiful and perfe& 
work of Virgil; eſpecially when he equals the moſt ſerious 
writers in authority, and far excells the moſt elegant in the in- 
comparable ſweetneſs of his poetry ? On the other hand, if Ma- 
nilius, whom they reckon among{ the writers of the Auguſtan 
age, if ie handles the moſt beautiful argument concerning the 
knowledge of the ſtars, in ſuch mean and unadorned poetry, 
that Julius Firmicus, a writer of a later age, treating the ſame ſub- 
ject in proſe, will afford the reader not much leſs delight; though 
{ would readily grant him his praiſe as a philoſopher and an 
aſtronomer; yet would I, by all means, refuſe him that of a 
poet. For what is a poet, void of ſweetneſs, void of 28 
deſtitute of all allurements, of every inſtrument of pleaſure? Or 
what place is left for utility or inſtruction, to be derived from that 
author, whom one cannot even bear to read? 

That poetry, therefore is ſtudious to difiuſe a gladſome amenity 
over it's diſcourſe, and, as it were, to tinge it with hyblæan honey, 
is evidently with this deſign ; that it may conciliate favour for 
it's dodtrine, by ſuch elegant ſealonings. So as Lucretius 
elegantly illuſtrates, not the purpoſe of his own more, than of 
poetry in general, 

phyſicians uſe | 
In giving children draughts of bitter juice, 
To make them take it; tinge the cup with ſweet, 
To cheat the lip; this firſt they eager meet, 
And then pref a on, and take the bitter draught, 
And fo are harmleſly deceiv'd, not caught. 


CREKCH. 
But 
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But if it appears from thoſe writers Who openly profeſs to 
teach and to profit, that the more they delight, the more effica- 
ciouſly they inſtruct; the ſame will appear much more evidently 
in thoſe, who, diſſembling their purpoſe of inſtruQing, only hold 
forth the allurements of delight : who, though they treat of the 
moſt important matters, the whole mode of life, all the topics 
of virtues and duties; yet, laying afide magiſterial leverity, apply 
at once all the ornaments of elegance, all the attractives of 
pleaſure ; repreſent, a5 it were in painting, before the fight, 
the actions, morals, ſtudies and paſſions of men; and by imitation 
and fable, ſweetneſs of numbers, grace and variety of images, 
captivate the reader's mind, and lead him, unknowing and 
unwilling, as it were, to all things honourable. For what other 
is the effect of the epic poetry? What, commonly, is the con- 
ſequence of reading Homer? Whve is ſo void of fecling of huma- 
nity, as nat to be filled with incredible pleaſure, as not to be 
moved and agitated, as it were carried away, with the ſacred 
inſtinct and enthaſfiaſm of that divine genius? Who is ſo blind 
as not to diſcover, not to perceive and feel intcribed and imprinted 
as it were, upon his mind, the moſt able documents of lite and 
manners? From philoſophy you may draw frigid precepts of 
virtue: In hiſtory you may behold certain dead and ſpiritleſs 
examples of manners: Here we liften to the living voice of 
virtue: here we diſcern her living image. Poetry commends her 
precepts, not to reaſon only, but pours them in and mingles 
them with the paſſions : ſhe does not only ſhew examples, but im- 
preſſes them on minds; at the jame tune mollifying the wax with 
her heat, and rendering it ſoft and duCtile to the impreſſion. 
Horace, therefore, molt traly aud juſtly gives this eulogium to the 
poet : g | 

He, what is fair, what baſe, what right What wrong, 
Fuller and better in his moral ſong, 
Than all the Stoicks ſhews. 


Fuller, becauſe he docs not jej unely explain the forms of 
diviſions and definitions; but exprefies the image of human 
manners and paſſions, and the whole mode of common aud civil 
life, in ſo many and ſo various examples of every kind, and that 
ſo accurately and perfectly, that he who from the ſchools of the 
philoſophers ſhould betake himſelf to the pleaſing lectures of the 
poet. would imagine himſelf brought into the moſt ſpacious and 
flouriſhing plain, from the narroweſt and moſt complicated de- 
files : Better, becauſe he does not teach by admonitions, precepts, 
and bare tentences alone; but, by ſweetneſs of verſe, beauty of 
images, arrangement of fable, truth of imitation, attracts, pene- 
rrates, delights, affect, the reader's mind, and forms to every ha- 
bit of virtue. 

But, if we paſs from epic poetry to tragedy, to which Ariſtotl 
gives the preference, on account of it's true and particularly effi- 
cacious imitation, we ſhall fil more eaſily prove, that poetry 
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excels philoſophy in utility, becauſe it excels in delight, For 
what is a tragedy, but philoſophy brought upon the ſcene, retain- 
ing what are peculiarly ic's own, nor remitting any thing of it's 
gravity, while it is much aſſiſted and adorned by other adjuncts? 
What topic of moral diſcipline have the writers of the Greek tra- 
gedy left untouched and unembelliſhed ? What duty of life, What 
part of political ſcience, what mode of the paſſions and aſtections, 
what approbation of the virtues, have they not handled varioufly, 
copiouſly, learnedly ? What hath not Eſchylus done in this way, 
who was not only a poet, but a Pythagorean philoſopher? What 
Sophocles, What Euripides, each of them famous for their wis- 
dom; the laſt an hearer of Anaxagoras and Socrates, and known 
among his countrymen by the name of the /centc ph lo/opher ? So 
that in theſe men the poetical faculty was a fort of acceition to 
their philoſophy ; nor, indeed, bath any man ever yet carried 
poetry to it's height, unleſs he firſt laid the foundations of his art 
in the depths of philoſophy. 

But if any one objects that ſome have excelled in this kind of 
poetry, who were never eſteemed philoſophers, nor excelled 
others in literature: let him know, that I enquire after the thing 
itſelf, and do not contend concerning the vulgar opinion, or 
about a word. But he who hath obtained ſo much by his genius, 
as to have a clear diſcernment of the nature of men, of the powers 
of humanity, and thoſe cauſes by which the impetuofity of the 
mind is either raiſed or repreſſed ; who can not only unfold in 
diſcourſe all the motions, but can repreſent, and, as it were, ſub- 
ject them immediately to our view; who can excite, govern, 
move, moderate: that man, though leſs aſſiſted by the aid of 
learning, yet I ſhould not heſitate to think an excellent phi- 
loſopher. In which way I ſuppoſe the paſſion of jealouſy, 
and it's cauſes, adjuncts, progreſs, effects, are handled in one play 
of our SHAKESPEARE, more copiouſly, accurately, and even truly, 
than was ever diſcourſed by philoſophers, in any of tl eir ſchools, 

But if tragedy be moſt philoſophical and to all the force and 
gravity of wiſdom, adds peculiar ornaments, peculiar beauties, 
tweetneſs of verſe, ſeaſoning of fable, evidence of imitation, 
truth of action; whether ſhall we ſay, that philoſophy yields to 
poetry, over come by utility; or rather, that it is bound and oblig- 
ed to it, by the greateſt benefit ; as it may uſe, with the higheſt 
advantage, it's aid and commendation for the attaining it's pur- 
poſed end of utility ? 

f But if the force of imitation and fable be ſo great, the autho- 
rity of truth itſelf may ſeem to be greater; and therefore hi- 
ſtory ſhould rather be uſed as a maſter and a guide than poetry, 
hut this is far from being the truth of the caſe : for hiſtory is 
confined in far too narrow bounds: is limited by too ſevere laws 
it delivers facts; it treads in the ſteps of events; relating what 
kappened, not what might or ought to have happened, proceed 
b. not where the opportunity of inſtruction, or the law of pro- 
bability calls, but where the nèceſſity of che tranſaction oblipes, 

VOL. VII. E | Hiſtory 
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Hiſtory treats of perſons and things certain and determined; 
Poetry, of things infinite and univerſal: the one purſues the 


cauſes of things by uncertain conjectures; the other demonſtrates | be 
them evidently and furely ; the one catches at the bright image 3 
of truth fortuitouſly ; the other contemplates her ſimple form : | 60 
this finiſhes her preſcribed journey in a certain road; that enjoys q 


the free excurſions of nature: this, finally, is a ſlave to her ar- 
gument; that claims a dominion over it. Wherefore Arittotle 12 
afirms poetry to be ſomething more laborious, and nearer philo- 
ſophy than hiftory, Nor was our great Bacon of a different opi- 
nion f;om Ariltotle. The ſubject itſelf, and the high authority of 
the writer, requires that I ſhould lay before you his opinion in 
his own words. © As the ſenſible world, ſays he, is inferior in 
dignity to the rational foul, poetry ſeems to grant thoſe things to 


In _ 


j the human mind which hiſtory denies, and, in ſome meaſure, to He 
| ſatisfy the mind with the ſhadows of things, when realities can- 80 
not be had : for, if any man conſiders the matter more accurate- . ** 
ly, a ſtrong argument is drawn from poetry, that a greatneſs of . 
things more illuſtrious, an order more perfect, and a variety 1 
1 more beautiful, pleaſes the human mind, than can by any means — 
1 be found in nature ſince the fall: wherefore, when tranſaction- % 
4 and events, which are the ſubject of true hiſlory, are not of an | * 
| amplitude in which the human mind can ſatisfy itſelf, poetry is“ . 
| at hand, to deſcribe, in fictitious colours, actions more heroic. 7. 
V hen true hiſtory relates the ſucceſſes of things by no means ac- | pf 
cording to the merit of virtue and vice, poetry corrects it, and exh1- | 7 
bits events and fortunes agreeably to the laws of juſtice and of 5 
merit When true hiſtory wearies the human mind with the obvi- |» ,- 
ous ſatiety and ſimilitude of things; poetry refreſhes it, relating wi 
events, unexpected, various, and full of viciſſitude. So that poetry | 5, 
not only conduces to delight, but alſo to elevation of ſoul, and to 5 


morality : wherefore it may juſtly ſeem to participate of a kind of 
divinity, as it exalts and raviſhes the ſoul ; accommodating the re- * 


ſemblances of things to the deſires of the foul, not bringing down | . 
the foul to things, as do reaſon and hiſtory.” | | 125 
This elevation of foul, however, and participation, as it were, __ 
of divinity, and that utility in morals, are not ſo peculiar to the Os 
epic poetry, (of which alone this great man treats here) that all the | i; 
other kinds of poetry are to be judged deficient in theſe qualities. ah: 
There are ſome others which deſire to come in for a ſhare of this hi 
praiſe: the ODE particularly prefles forward, Ew 
Bearing in little breaſt a mighty ſoul, 83 

Which, though otherwiſe inferior, yet yields to none in force, I bu 
impetuoſity, ardour, gravity, and, ſometimes, in ſeverity, Their fire 
method of proceeding indeed is different; their effect, perhaps, tha 


equal. The Eroporia more ſlowly, cautiouſly, conſiderately, and 
therefore, perhaps, more certainly attains it's end: by degrees it pe 
inſinuates itſelf, peretrates, moves, delights ; now making an at- 


5 5 the 
tack, and, now receding, and leading the reader through a pleaſing er 
variety of things, it applies a certain gentle force to the mind, vel 


which 
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which 1s chiefly impreſſed with all it's weight by delay: The oper, 
on the contrary, ſtrikes immediately; bears down all before it, and 
directly ſtorms the very citadel of the paſſions : the one is like a 
fire, which, aſſiſled by the wind from every quarter, creeps on by 
degrees, and at jength ſurrounds all things with flame ; tlic other 
is like lightning, which flaſlies forth ſudden! ly. 


And ſalling and returning, ſpreads around 
VV ide devattation ; all it? 5 ſcattet d fires 
Quick recollecting. —— 


How great effect this kind of poetry has in guarding civil life, 


and forming manners, but efpecally in exciting and ch 1erift ing that 


generous elation of ſoul and ſentiment, in which virtue is more 
eſpecially contained, we ſhall eaſily diſcern, if we refer to the 
wricngs "of the Greeks, Let us conſider the poems of Pindar, 
which, though by no means the firit in this Kind, yet, I know nat 
how it hath; happened, afe almoſt the only ones remaining. What, 
think you, mult have been the ſenſations of a Grecian, frequent- 
ly ſinging, frequently hearing theſe poems ſung ? For all of this 
kind were not only delightful to the learned and more delicate; 
but were trite and common by the people's daily uſe of them. 
Think you that when a Grecian heard celebrated ſo often, and 
with ſuch honour and glory „both his gods, his heroes, and his an- 
ceitors numbered amongit the gods, as w ell as his country, habi- 
tation, city, and the original "of every people: think you tha 

his breaſt burnt not with a deſire of praiſe ? with the emulation of 
excellent men? with a love of his country immoderate, perhaps, 
but neither diſhoneft nor uſeleſs? he was inflated with ſuch an 
elation of mind—ſhall I fay, or with ſuch pride and inſolence, as 
to deſpiſe all others, and think them barbarians, in compariſon of 
himſelf and his countrymen. The facred games, by which the 


warlike virtue of the Greeks was greatly ſupported, gained no 


ſmall acceſſion of dignity and value from the ſongs of the poets; 
ror did the olympic crown beſtow a more ample reward of victory, 
than the encontum of Pindar or Steſichorus. Indeed J heartily 
with that antiquity had not envied Stefichorus to us, whole gravity 
and magnificence all proclaim: Dionyſius in particular applauds 
him, as having always choſen peculiariy grand and ſplendid ſub- 
jects, and exquiſitely preſerved morality and dip gnity of perſons in 
handling them. But to Alcæus eſpecially, the ſame writer attri- 
butes the morality of political affairs: and what a man was this! how 
lirenacus a citizen! how ſpirited a defender of the republic and 
the laws! how vigorous a proſecutor and avenger of tyrants ! who 
conſecrated his ſword as well as his harp to his country and to li- 
berty, and whoſe inſpiriting verſes, ſounding from the tongues of 
the people, were then and always, not only a protection to his own 
city, but to all Greece, againſt the attempts of bad citizens. So 
vehement and animated a kind of poetry, written by ſuch a ge- 
nus, mull ncceflarily have had very much weight, not only” in 

2 arouſing 
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arouſing the minds of men to every thing honourable, but in de- 
horting them from all wickedneſs, and eſpecially in FRE 
and ſuſtaining that vigour of mind, that generous ein. whic 
is both the nurſe and the guardian of liberty. as it to be 
feared that any one would dare to renew the tyranny of the Py- 
ſiſtratide at Athens, when, at all banquets, as well as amongſt 
the loweſt people in the ſtreet, was daily ſung that Ode of Cal- 
liſtratus otherwiſe unknown, though certainly an ingenious poet, 
and an excellent citizen, 


In myrtle bough * my ſword I'll bear, 
As did Harmodius and Ariitogiton, 
When the tyrant they deſtroy'd, 

And made the Athenians equal. 


Beloy'd Harmodivs ! Thou art not dead: 

They ſay thou liv'{t in the iſlands of the bleſt ; 
Where is the ſwiſt-footed Achilles, 

And where the illuſtrious Diomed. 


In myrtle-bough my ſword Þ'll bear, 
As did Hermodius and Ariſtogiton : 
When, at the Athenian ſacrifice, 


Jipparchus, the dread tyrant, they deſtroy'd. 


Their fame for ever ſhall remain, 
Belov'd Harmodius and Ariſtogiton ! 
Becauſe the tyrant they deſtroy'd, 
And made the Athenians equal. 


If, after thoſe famed des of March, any of the murderers of 
the tyrant had delivered an ode of this kind to the people, and 
had introduced it into all places of concourſe, there had been an 
end of the party, and of the dominion of the Ceſars. One /ong 


of Harmodius, would certainly have availed more than all the 
Philippics of Cicero, | 


(To be continued.) 


* We would not deprive our Engliſh reader entirely of this ode, and 
therefore have given him a literal verſion of it; in which, we need not ſay, 
that it loſes very much of that enthuſiaſtic beauty wherewith it is replete : it 
was ſo celebrated at Athens that it was ſung at all their banquets. In order 
to underſtand the firft line, it ſhould be known, that when the conſpirators 
attacked the tyrant, they hid their ſwords in thoſe branches w 4 myrtle 
which were uſually carried by all who were preſent at the Panathenaic ſa- 
erihces ; and hence, moſt likely, was the cuſtom, that the perſon who ſung 
this ode at a banquet, held a branch of myrtle in his hand. That the reader 


may bave ſome idea of the harmony of the Greek, we ſubjoin it in common 
chuacters. 


En 
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En myrtou kladi to xyphos phoreſoo, 
Ooſper Harmodios cha” Ari ſtogitoon, 
Ote ton turannon ktaneteen, 
Iſonomous Atheenas epoicfateen. 


3 
; 
: 
| 
' 


Philtath* Harmodi, outi pon tethneekas, 
Nee ſois den' makaroon ſe phaſin einoi, 
| Ina per podookees Ackileus, 

Tudeideen te phaſin Diomeedea. 


En myrtou kladi to xyphos phoreſoo, 
Ooſper Harmodios cha' Ariſtogitoon ; 
Ot Atheenaiees en thuhais, 

Andra turannon Hipparchon ekaineteen, 


Aiei ſphoon kleos effetai kat? atan, 
Philtath' Harmodie cha' Ariſtogiton, = 
Oti ton tyrannon ktaneton. 

* Ifonomous t' Atheenas epoiceſaton, 


| VI. | 
T the EniTtoRs of the CHR:STIAN's MAGAZINE. 
GENTLEMEN, 


IN a former volume of your Magazine“, you inſerted ſome 
ieces which I ſent you from the manuſcript collections of Mr. 

| end in my hands. I now beg leave to communicate 
to the public through the channel of your pamphlet, a few 
chapters by way of ſpecimen of a large, though I fear, un- 
finiſhed work of this truly great man, on the important ſubject 


of of human liberty ; the manuſcript of which, in Mr. Locke's 
id own writing, is at preſent with me, and may be ſeen by an ' 
gentleman who is curious in ſuch 1aquiries: and though it 4 
2 15 endleſs to refute the vague ſtories of prattling malice ; yet, 
he after theſe papers, no man, it is preſumed, will doubt that 

there are manuſcripts of Mr. Locke, and manuſcripts of im- 

portance in the hands of, Gentlemen, 

Pall-Mall, Yours, &Cc. 
nd Jan. 2, 1766, W. DOD D. 
ays 2 
To Of FREE-WILL ; or of the true INTELLECTUAL SYSTEM | 
3 of the UNIVERSE; by JOHN LOCKE, Eſq. | 
= A *& I 8 © | 
— E ſeem clearly to be led by the inſtincts of nature to | 
non think, that there is ſomething i' mui, In naſtra poteſtate, 
— Vol. iv. P · 4594 &o. 
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in our ou prever, though dependently upon God Almighty, and 
that we are not altogether paſlive in our actings, nor determined 
by inevitable neceſſity in whatſoever we do; becaufe we praiſe 
and diſpraiſe, commend and blame men, for their actings, much 
otherwiſe: than we do inanimate beings or brute animals. When 
we blame or commend a clock or automaton, we do it fo, as not 
imputing to that antomaton it's being the cauſe of it's own 
moving well or ill, agreeably or diſagreeably to the end it was 
deſigned for; this being aſcribed by us only to the artificer : but 
when we blame a an, for any wicked action, as, for taking 
away another man's life, either by perjury, or by wilful murder; 
we blame tim, not only as doing otherwiſe than ought to have 
been done, but alſo, than he might have done; and that it was poſh- 
ble for him to have avoided it; io that he himſelf was the cauſe of 
the evil thereof, We do not impute the evil of all mens? 
wicked actions, to God, the creator and maker of them, after 
the fame manner as we do the faults of a clock or watch, wholly 
to the watch-maker. All men, in words at leaſt, free God from 
the blame of wicked actions; pronouncing that Otog wv aii®-, 
God is cauſeleſs and guiltleſs of them; but we caſt the blame of 
mem wholly on the men themſelves, as principles of action, and 
the true cauſes of the moral defects of them. So allo do we 
blame mens“ acting viciouſly and immorally, in another ſenſe, 
than we blame a halting, ora ſtumbling horſe ; or than we blame 
the natural and neceſiary infirmities of men themſelves, when 
uncontracted by vice: For, in this cafe, we ſo blame their 
infhrmitics, as to pity the men themſelves; looking upon them 
as unfortunate, but not as faulty: but we blame mens? vices, 
with a diſpleaſure againſt the perions themſelves. 

The ſame ſenſe of nature's inſtints, appears yet more plainly 
from mens? blaming, accuſing and condemning themſelves, for 
their own actions, when done either raſhly, inconſiderately, and 
imprudently, to their own diſadvantage; or elſe immorally and 
viciouſly, and againſt the dictates of honeſty. In which latter 
caſe, men have an inward ſenſe of gulli, (beſides ſhame) remorſe 
of conſcience, with horror, confution, and aſtoniſhment ; and 
they repent of theſe their actions, afterwards, with a kind of ſelf- 
eteſtation, and ſometimes, not without exerciſing revenge upon 

themſelves, as being a piece of juſtice due. No man accuſes or 
condemns himſelf, nor looks upon himſelf as guilty, for having 
had a fever, the ſtone, or the gout, when uncontraded by vice: and 
if all human actions were zece//ary, men would be ſaid no more 
to repent of them, than of ditcaſes ; or that they were MOL born 
princes, or heirs to a thouſand pounds a year. 

Laſtly, we have alſo a ſenſe of retributive juſtice, as not meer 
fancy, but a thing really exiſting in nature, when puniſhments 
dre inflicted upon malefactors for their unjuſt and illegal actions 
paſt, by civil magiſtrates, in particular common-wealths. For 
trough it may be true, that theſe civil puniſhments do, in part, 
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look forwards, to prevent the like for the ſuture, by terrifying 
others from doing the ſame, or to hinder thoſe malefactors 
themſelves from doing the like miſchief again, by cutting them 
off by death, as we kill noctious animals, wolves and vipers, 
and ſerpents, and mad dogs; yet 15 it not true, that this is all 
the meaning of them; and that they have no retroſpect to the 
actions pail, as being a fatisfaction to the equitable nature of 
rational beings, when they fee wicked men, who have both 
abuſed and debaſed themſclyes, and allo acted injurioufly to 
others, to have diſgrace and pain for their reward. 

Bot mens“ natural inſtincts do more ſtrongly ſuggeſt to them 
a notion of vindicative. juſtice, in the ſupreme; governor of this 
great mundane rehub! e, God Almight 5 in inft;ctingr pogichments 
upon notorious wick ed perſuns, even hete in this life. though 
ſometimes but ſlowly, as Plutarch has obſerved. But, beſide this. 
the gene rality of mankind have always bad a ſtrong prefige of 
punſiments to be inflicted by the Deity after de: ath ; and the 
ſcripture aſſures us, that there is a ſolemn day of judgment 
appointed, in which God will conſpicudufly, palpably, and 
notorioufly render to every one according to bis works or actions 
paſt. And that thoſe puniſhments zu hell after death, will reipett 
only the ſuture, aud are no otherwiſe deſigned than as iatrical 
or medicinal, in order to the curing or recovering ot the dileaied 
{ouls punithe., as ſome have im: ine (rom w hence the ey 10 fer, 
13 there can be 10 errno! puntthments,) is neitlier agreeable to 
ſcriptu re, nor ſound 1caſon. But if all actions be neceilary, 
there ſeems to be no more reaſon, Why there thould be a day of 
judgment appointed to pun:zfh men for murders and adulteries, 
injuſtice and intemperance, than for agues and fevers, pailies 
and lethargies. 

Hence it is, that moraliſts looking upon mens? free and volun- 
tary actions, as blame-worthy in a peculiar ſenſe, have called 
the evil of them Maum culb. es an evil F. ult, in way of 
diſtinction from thoſe other neceYory evils, which are av ithout f a: 
that is, of which the deer himſelf was not properly the ©az/es 
Concerning which, Cicero thus: Hoe tibi perſuade nibil Bm 
pertimiſcendum, preier calpam z that is “ No evil is to be feared 
by a man comparably to the evil of fault :** according to that 
Stoical doctrine, that the trueſt and greateſt goods and evils of 
rational beings, conſiſt &, 7075 gal gfll eis, Or, &y 70¹5 ol Nui, in 
their own /ree-avilled action, or things in their own power. I con- 
clude therefore, that according both to the genuine inſtincts of 
nature, rightly interpreted, and the tenor of the chriſtian reli- 
gion, there is ſomething © ni, in our own power, and that ab- 
folute neceſſity does not reign over all human actions; but there 
1s ſomething of contingent liberty i in them. This being an article 
of chriſtian faith, that God hath appointed 4 day z au,‘ d he will 
judge the world, and render rewards and puniſhments to men for 
their actions paſt in this life: good and evil: glory, honour, 
and praiſe to every man who hath done well ; but tribulation and 
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anguiſh upon every ſoul of man who hath done evil. We cannot 


poſſibly maintain the juſtice of God in this, if all mens action; 
be neceſſary, either in their own nature, or by divine decrees and 
influx : that is, we cannot poſſibly maintain the truth of chriſti 
anity, without a liberty from neceſſity. 

[ To be continued. 


VII. : 
LETTER 1 Ts: the Rev. Mr. FRANCIS 


To the EDITORS of the CurnisTIAN's MAGAZINE, 
GENTLEME tr, 


AS your magazine has accidentally been the vehicle of a very 
unjuſt accuſation, I beg the favour of a place for this letter 
and one or two more, in order to remove it, 

] am Sir, 


Your moſt humble ſervant, 
THOMAS BOWMAN. 


hat impartiality which aue profeſs, and hope we have alway: 
maintained, obliges us to inert the following letter. We have a very high 
efteem for Mr. Francis, and ht: very acceptable communications, which 
awe ſoall be always glad to inſert ; and if theſe gentlemen have either 
of them miſtaken the other, aue jhall be glad to ſee them ſettle their cpi- 


nions in an amicable manner, and in /uch a ſpirit as becomes chriſt1an 
divVInes. 


Rev. SIR, 


I HAVE read your letters on predeſtination, and the abſo- 
lute neceſſity of good works ||, with amazement and concern. 
With amazement, that you ſhould, without the party's conſent 
or knowledge, publiſh what was wrote for his private uſe ; and 
with concern, to find you oppoſe, as erroneous, thoſe very doc- 
trines, to which you have more than once ſubſcribed, and ſworn 
to be agreeable to the word of God. Suppoſing that he holds 
and preaches doctrines of „ very dangerous tendency, and per- 
nicious conſequence,” you think it your duty, * as a friend, to 
give him a gentle admonition concerning them,” and, as a cler- 
er * with all gentleneſs to inſtruct thoſe, eſpecially if they 

e of the brethren of the miniſtry, who oppoſe themſelves, i. e 
who are 1n any dangerous error ; that they may recover themſelves 
out of the ſnares of the devil.” You moreover declare, that a 
true and very ſincere friendſhip induces you to undertake your 
taſk.” Be it ſo. But would it not have been more conſiſtent with 
true friendſhip, to have firſt tried what private admonitions would 
have done ? Your firſt letter indeed was /ent him, and perhaps; 
before it was ſent to the preſs: and to this you know you had an 
anſwer very ſoon. But why, Sir, did you make him no reply ? 


| See Vol. VI. p. 271, 362, 456, 556. 
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He gave you reaſons for his opinions; the error of whici, 
have been agreeable to your proteſied deſign in writing to him, 
it was incumbent on you to point out, But of theſe you took no 
notice; nor have you ſo much as hinted at them in what you have 
publiſhed. Flow you can reconcile this conduct with your ſolemn 
profeſſions, that you are, „with the greateſt ſincerity, his truly 
affectionate friend and brother,“ I know not, 

In your th ird letter you charge him with denying that good 
works are the inſeparable concomitants of faith. "Viiac I may 
not miſrepreſent your meaning, I will produce your words. 
% I now proceed, ascording to my promife, to ſhev/ yon, that 
obedience, or, in other words, good works are the end, the eſfect, 
the neceſſary conſequence, and the inſcparable concomitant of 
faith, or ſaith is no longer living, but dead. This 15 a doctrine 
ſtritiy agreeable to ſcripture, and which may be proved from 
every part of it; but which you abſolutely deny, as does like- 
wiſe your great friend and advocate the Rev. Mr. Bowman, which 
not only his ſermons, but likewiſe the eſſays he has publiſhed in 
the London Magazine (eſpecially in that for July laſt) tuſkciently 
teſtify.” What reaſon you have for this charge againſt the gen- 
tleman to whom your letters are addreiled, I know not; having 
never heard that he held this opinion, but the very contrary. 
Much leſs am I able to comprehend your motive for introducing 
my name, and charging me I:kewiue with holding it. I you have 
read the ſermons and eſſuys to which you refer, you muſt know 
that what you have aid is falte; and if you have laid it merely on 
report, you are jultly chaurgeavle with raftine!s and uncharitavie- 
neſs. I am ſo ry that an advocate tor the neceſſity of good works, 
mould uſher in his diſcourſe with fo very bad a one. The deſign 
of thoſe iermions is to explain the principles of chriftianity as 
taught in ſcripture ; to ſhew that we are loſt in Adam, can be 
recovered only through Jelus Chrift, aud that we muſt be born 
again, and ſanctified by the Holy Ghoſt, or we cannot enter into 
the kingdom of heaven. The word faith is firſt mentioned, p. 10. 
and what kind of faith will be of any avail to our eternal happi- 
neſs is thus declared: For though God ſo loved the world, that 


he gave his only-becotten Son, that whoſoever believeth in him 


. thould not periſh, but have eternal life; yet, unleſs we believe 


on with ſuch a faith as purthes the heart, overcomes the 
Id, and produces a life of righteouſneſs and holineſs ; the 
mercies of God will avail us nothing: his wiath abideth on us.” 
In this ſenſe 1 uſe the word hte throughout the book, and de- 
clare that by ſuch a*faith only we receive the righteouſneſs of 
Chriſt, by which alone we are juſtified in the fight of God: o 
in other words, that we are juſtified by faith only. To obviate 
the Antinomian error of being juſtified by a mere aſſent to, or ac- 
knowledgment of the truth of the goſpel, is the deſign of the fourth 
ſermon ;-in which it is expreſſly declared, that ** a ſaving faith 
as naturally produces good works, as a good tree brings forth 


gaod fruit.” If faith be not accompanied with works, it avails 
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— © It is not a mere aſſent to the truths of the 
goſpel, but a | wing prizciple which produces works; and that 
by love, or from a motive of gratitude.“ p 36. In the next page 
15 the following deſcription of the conduct of a believer. The 
{enſe of the mercies beſlowed on him, of the mitery from which 
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he is reicued, and of the hopes of glory placed before him, 
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ſubdue his heart with the lore of: God in Chriſt. He abhors the 
ingratitude of offending his Malter, and defires to live to him, 
and to his glory. He endeavours to promote it to the utmoſt of 
Bis power, and labours that every tkaughit and with may he 
brought into ſubjection to his will,” In the iaff ſermon it is ſaid, 
The neceſiity of holineſs is abſolute: it is peremptorily de- 
clared, Without holine's no man {hall fee the Lord.” Pp. 68.— 
Here then is the ſpring and fountain of all holineſs of life. It 
is begun by grace in the renewal of the vnderflanding, the will 
and affections, to a love of what is gad; and carried on by grace 
in the continual aſſiſtance of the Holy Spirit.” p. 71. In p. 72 18 
a reply to that very tenet you charge me with holdiag. But, if 
we are iaved by faith, if we are juſtified and accepted as riglite- 
cus perſons ; by believing in Jeſus Chris, what occaſion is there 
tor fanctification, or holineſs of lite? What neceflity for our per- 
forming good works ? I anſwer, becauſe God hath ordained that 
we ſhould walk in them. And it is in vain to imagine that any 
will be admitted into his preſence, however they may fancy them- 
ſelves redeemed by the blood of Chrift, and juſtified by his me- 
rits, till they are torouph!y purged from the defilements of fin; 
for God is of purer eyes than to behold iniquity.” Suffer me to pro- 
duce one paſſage more. We are to endeavour to grow in grace, 
as earreſtly as if it was entirely in our own power; and yet with 
a deep ſenſe of our inability to do any thing as of ourſelves, 
and a full perſuaſion that all our ſufficiency is from God. Be- 
ſides, the implanting of good defires cannot be that we ſhould be 
idle, inactive; they mutt have a ſphere ſor action. We can 
never ſuppoſe that he who gave, had no employ for them; that he 
who raiſed, never intended to fulfil them. Their proper object is 
good works, which God hath before ordained that we ſhould walk 
in. Thus we are prepared to perform unto him a reaſonable ſer- 
vice: thus his ſervice is perfect freedom, We properly endeavour 
to fulfil the law, by love; to love him with all our hearts, and, 
for his ſake, to love our neighbour as ourſelves,” p. 73. 

It is needleſs to produce more, though much more, to the ſame 
Purpoſe, might be produced. This is abundantly ſufficient to 
convince any candid perſon how notorioaſly falſe your aſſertion 
is, that „ abſolutely deny good works to be the inſeparable 
c ncomitant of faith ;? hereby infinuating that I deny the neceſi- 
ty of obedience, and ſo would give countenance to licentiouſ- 
neis. For if this is not your deſign, your letters on the necefs 
hty of good works are trifling and impertinent. However, you 
ENGEeaVUUT to ſupport your Charge in the following manner. hl 
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there ſays to this effect; that it is to ſubvert the goſpel to aſſert. 
that all who perform the condit ons of faith and obecience mall“ 
be pardoned, and made righteous by the 2 death and merits of Jeſu, 
Chriſt, without any obedience of our own being neceſſary.” 
What then ? Is this to prove that “ J abſolutely deny good works 
to be the inſeparable concomitant of faith ??” He muſt have a 
ſtrange imagination who can fancy it is any thing to the purpoſe, 
And even herein you dv not repreſent my meaning fairly, That 
it. 15 to ſubvert the geſpel to aſſert, that all Who perform the con- 
tions of faith and obedience ſhall be pardoned, and made 
righteous by the death and merits of Jeſus Chriſt, I poſitively de- 
clare; and challenge vou, or any one, to prove that it is not. 
What follows, „ but that we are wholly indebted to the r1ght>- 
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through fat ith in the richreguſne}s (the obedience unto death) of 
Jeſus Chriſt; and that our works, or obedience, have not the 
leaſt ſhare in our juſtification. This is my meaning; and he 
muſt have an uncommea deſire to cavil, an unhappy knack a 
wreſting the plain import of words, who can even endeavour to 
prove that theſe, and . Zeod works, are not the inſeparable con- 
comitants of faith,“ mean the ſame thing. 

What reaſon then, Sir, had'y vou for yourT aſh :Tertion ? Becauſe 
works are not neceſſary to jultihoation, does it follow that they are 
not at all neceflary? if it is my ſettled perſuaſion that works have 
no ſhare in our juſtification, can you from thence fairly conclude, 
that I give encouragement to licentiouſaeſs ! Alas, Sir! it is to 
little purpoſe to inſiſt on the neceſſity of good works, while we are 
ſo careleſs of our words, as confidently to publiſh, for a truth, what 
thouſands know to be falſe. I hope, now you ſec it, you will be 
as ready to retract your error, as you was to publil a it.— But that 
works thould have no ſhare in our juſtification, you cannot agree 
to. You call it a doQtrine which tends to overthrow the law and 
the prophets does it ſo? What induced you then more than once 
to ſwear that it is agreeable to the word of God! [See the eleventh 
article of the church of England.] “We are accounted righte- 
ous before God, 03 ly for the merit of our Lord and Saviour, Jeſus 
Chriſt, by faith, and not for our own works and deſervings. 
W kerefore, that we are juſtifed by faith only, is a moſt whole- 
ſome doctrine, and very full bf. Cc mfort,”? Notwithſtanding this, 
you beg leave to ſhew the fallacy of it.“ But inſtead of tnis, 
you give us a long detail of Faq neceſity of good works, Wit 
a [y Hable of their a avail! to juſtification. What, Sir, 15 this te 
the purpoſe? Who denies the neceflity of them? Herein 1 thought 
we were both agr eed; and expected, that, according to your in- 
timation, you was going to ſhey that the doctrine 05 juitification 
by faith oaly, tends to overthrow the law and the prophets. How 
trifling is it, aſter talking in this manner, not once to endeavous 
to prove your aſſertion 
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You indeed ſay that, fnce the fall, man is unable to perform unſin- 


ing obedirnce, and therefore the Almighty was graciouſly preaſed to enter 
into a new covenant with him, A "notable ;eaſon truly! But what 
then? In it he has given us a Saviour, and for the ſake of his atone- 
ment and the unſpotied purity of his I'fe, God has pardoned man, and re- 
cei ved him age ain, into his favour, having removed the curſe of the 
lane from bim. 

Do you mean, Sir to ſhew the fallacy of my ſcheme or your 
own ? according to the ſcheme you have adopted, man is not to 
be pardonec and waited into Favour, till he has performed the 
conditions of faith and obedience ; and how the curſe of the law 
can be removed till he is pardoned and juſtif ed, T hope you will 
coniider and point out. But pleaſe to go on.” But then this cove - 
nant, thourh fill of grace and mercy, is net an unconditional one.” But 
when, Sir, will VCU pleaſe to favour us with the conditions of this 
covenant? 74 0479 the righteouſneſs of Chriſt ſhall be emputed, 2 
a nuch as man is unable to per Form un/ining ol edience ; yet ſtill he is to 
/ perform that pert of the covenant zo hich God even now requires from 

him.” Put what part is that? ** for the Seſpel-diſpenſation de- 
ina uds an i- rplicis obedience to it's precepts and admouitions. 

So then, Sir, this cond: tional covenant cither has no conditions, 
or an implicit obedience to the precepts and admonitions of the 
goſpel-diſpenſation, is all chat is required of us. But this is juſti- 
fication by wwerks only; rank popery, And is that all we are to 
have on the ſubject ? Not a ſyllable more is offered. Having thus 
fairly ſet forth the premiles, it is high time to draw the conclu- 
Gon; © Therefore Juitikeation by taith only tends to overthrow 
the law and the prophets”, Alas! Sir, if you have nothing 
better to offer than this, L apprehend you will not reclaim your 
triend, and recover him out of the ſnare of the Devil; or even in- 
cline him to imagine that his great triend and advocate i is dange- 
roully miſtaken. Adieu for the preſent. 


Wartham, Nortf. | am, Rev. Sir, 
Jan. 15. Yours, &c. 
1755. THOMAS BOWMAN. 
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How long wilt thou ncg - - leet, O Lord, to hear me pray? How 
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breaſt? How long muſt I theſe trou - bles bear, And 
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Attend, and hear my cries, 
Some comfort now diſcloſe, 


Lord, I on thee rely, 
g And in thy aid rejoice; _ 
Eve grief has ſſ ut my weeping eyes And ſtill to thee, my God, will I 


In death's obſcure repoſe. Addreſs my thankful voice. 


DEITY». 


45 The 
DEITY: A POEM. 
By the late Mr. Sanuk Bors. 


"ROM earth's low proſpe s, and deccit- 
Tu! aims, 5 
From wealth's allurements, and ambition's 
dreams, : 
The lover's raptures. and the hero's views, 
All the falſe joys milſt2ken man purſues, 
The {ſchemes of ſcience, the delights of 
wine, ; 
Or the more pleafing follies of the nine, ; 
Recall, fond bard, thy long enchanted 
ſight, 
Deluded with the viſionary light! 
A nobler theme demands thy ſacred ſong, 
A theme beyond or man's or angel's tongue! 
A theme! that ſhould the nobleſt warmth im- 
art 
To animate the ſoul, and fire the heart! 
But oh, alas! unhallow d and profane, 
How ſhalt thou dare to raiſe the heav'nly 
ſtrain ? 
Do thou, whofrom the altar's living fire 
Ifaich's tuneful lips didſt on infpare, 
Come to my aid, ceſc nie ſpirit, come; 
From mv dais mind diſpel the dubious 
& oom ; 
My paſtions till, my purer breaſt inflame, 
To fr that Ged from whom exiſtence 
came; 
Till hearen ard nature in the concert join, 
And own the author of the birth divine. 
1 
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Firſt cauſe of cauſes ! fire fapreme of birth! 
Sole ligut ct heaven? acknowleds*d life of 

earth! teous whole, 
Whole word from nothing call'd this bean- 
This wide-expanded all from pole to pole! 
WWBho ell prev ibe the boundary to thee ? 
Or f the z ra ci cir: nity 4 
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Should wes! deceiv'd by error's Teptic glafs, 
Admit the thought abſurd —that nothing 
was ! [ flow, 
Thence would this wild, this falſe concluſion 
That nothing rais'd this beauteous all below ! 
w "_ from diſcloſing darkneſs ſplendor 
reaks, 


. Aſſociate atoms move, and matter ſpeaks! 


When non-exittence burſts it's cloſe diſguiſe, 

How blind are mortals, — not to own the 
ſkies ! 

If one vaſt void eternal held its place, 

Whence ſtarted time, or whence expanded 
ſpace ? { ch-nge ? 

What gave the ſlumbering maſs to toc! 2» 

Or bid conſenting worlds harmonious unge 

Could nothing link the univerfat chain? 

No z' tis impoſſible, abſurd and vair, ! 

Here reaſon it's eternal author finds, 

The whole who regulates, unites, 
binds, 

Enlirens matter, and produces minds! _ 

Inactive chaos ſleeps in dull repoſe, ¶ flo 

Nor knowledge thence, nor free vol 

A. nobler ſource thoſe powers etherial ſho-., 

By which we think, deſign, reflect, 
know ; | 

Theſe from a cauſe ſuperior take their riſe, 

* Abſtract in eſſence fiom material tyes. 

An origin immortal, as ſupreme, 

From whoſe pure day, celeſtial rays } they 
came : 

In whom all poſſible perfections ſhjne, 

Eternal, ſelt-exiſtent, and divine! 

From thts great ſpring of uncreated might 

This all-reſplendent orb of vital light! 

Whence all created beings take their riſe, 


Which beautify the earth, or paint the 


ſkies ! 
Profuſely-wide the boundleſs bleſſings flow, 
nick heaven enrich, and gladden worlds 
below! 
Which are no leſs, when properly defin'd, 
Taanemanaions of th'eternal mind! 
Hence triumphs truth beyond objection clear 
Let unbelict attend, and ſhrink with fear) 
That what for ever was, muſt ſurely be 
Beyond commencement, and from period 
fee; 
Drawn from himſelf his native excellence, 
His date eternel, and his ſpacc immenſe! 
And all of whom that man can comprehend, | 
Is, that he ne'er begun, nor e' er ſhall end. 
InHim from whom exiſtence boundleſs flows, | 
Let humble faith it's ſacred truſt repoſe 1 
ur 
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Eternal father! and eternal friend!“ 
Within that myſtic circle ſafety feek, 
No time can weaken, and no force can break; 
And, loſt in adoration, breathe his praiſe, 
High rock of ages, antient fire of days! 

| [To be continued.) 


The HUSBANDMAN's PRAYER. 
By the Rev. REEs PRICHARD. 
THOU, by whom the univerſe was 

made, 
Mankind's ſupport, and never-failing aid, 

Who bidd'ft the teeming earth her produce 
bear, 

Who watereſt her ſoften'd globe with rain, 
And giveſt vegetation to the grain, 

Unto a peaſant's earneſt ſuit give ear! 

il, 

I'm going now with care my land to drels, 

And in it's fertile womb to ſow my grain, 
Which, if, o God! thou deigueſt not to 

blets, 
I never muk expect to fee again, 
III. 
In vain it is, to plant, in vain to ow, 
In vain, to harrow well the levell'd plain, 
If thou doſt not command the feed to grow, 
And give increaſe unto my burv*d grain. 
IV. 
For not a ſingle corn will ruſh to birth, 
Of all that I've intruſted to rhe earth : 
If thou doſt not enjoin the {hour to ſpring, 
And the young blade to full perfection bring. 


Aſſur'd, on his eternity depend, 


I therefore beg thy bleſſing on my lands, 
O Lord! and on the labours of n hands, 
That I, thereby, may like a chriſtian live, 
And due ſupport and maintenance receive, 
VI. 

Open the windows of thy ſky, an pour 
'Thy bleſſings on them in a genial ſhow'r ; 
My corn with earth's prolific fatneſs feed, 
And largely multiply my cover d ſeed, 


Let not the ſky, like braſs in fuſion, glow, 
Nor th'earth, with heat, as hard as von 
grow 3 
Let not our paſtures, nor our fields of hay, 
For our extreme neglect of thee, decay. 
VIII. | 

But give us in due time, and meaſure fit, 
Give us the former and the latter rain 
Ive temp'rate ſeaſons, and ſufficient heat; 
Give peace and plenty to each Britiſh 

ſwain. | 
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IX. 
The locuſt, and the canker-werm fegtaig, 
he dew that blights and tarniſhes the 

grain, 

The drought, the nipping wind, the light- 
nings glare, 

Which all unto che corn perni 

X. 

O let the year be with thy gon dneſs crown'd, 

Let it with all thy choice giſts ab und, 

Let bleating flocks cach fertile valley fill, 

Let lowing herds adorn cach riüng hill. 

XI. 

men their daily bread, 


"20US are. 


Give to the ſons of 


Give graſs to the brute beaits that crop- 


the mead ;* 

Give wine and oil to us who till the field, 
And let thine heritage abundance yield. 
XII. 

Give us an harveſt with profuſion crown'd, 
Let every field and yard with corn abound, 
Let herbs, cach garden, iruics, each orchard 
fill, | 
Let rocks their honey, kine, their milk diſtil. 
AH. 

Pioſper our handy- work, moſt gracious God! 
And further all our lahours with ſuccels : 
So, on our knees, ſhall we thy nume applaudy 

And, night and morn, our benetaCtor bleſs. 
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Men choote to live as tinne.'s do, 
Bat, as the righteous vin to die. 
II. 
Like him, they love the road to hell, 
Becaule the path is {mwvoth and fair, 
Yet with the angels nope to dwell, 
Far from the regions ot deſpair. 
5 4 
441 
They will indulge, be Erik and gay, 
III! death fhall clole their mortal cyes; 
Then to the hills of heav'nly ay 
Would by ſome itrange tranfition rife, 
| © | 
But ſure ſuch hopes nawit all be van; 
Reaſon and ſcripture both declare, 
He who celeſtial bliſs would gain, 


Mutt for celeſtial blus prepaic. 
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48 The CyrisT1an's MAGAZINE : or, 


V. 
The work of heaven is ſo divine, 
That ſouls immers'd in ſenſe and ſin: 
Should they qe heavenly concert join, 
W ou' d find no bliſs, no joy therein. 
| VI 


To them the ſongs of ſaints above, 

Sound like a inte that's only baſs ; 
Their hearts were never warm'd with love; 
Nor paſſions wad. ? by ſovereign grace. 

While holy ſouls, are highly bleſt, 
Beneath their ſmiling Saviour's eye; 
They feel a hell within their breaſt, 
Nor from themſelves can ever fly. 
VIII. 
Grief riſes from internal ſprings, 


Whilſt boiſt'rous head ſtong lufts remain, 


And conſcience, with ten thouſand ſtings, 
Still lives to give them endleſs pain. 


They are ſo rack'd with guilty fears, 
And cloath'd with infamy and ſhame ; 
That heav'n and hell to them appears, 
Only to differ in * name : 
Not paradiſe, that bleſt abode ; 
Nor will the entertainments please; 
Since they are ſtranger* to their God, 
And want a heait to reliſh theſe. 
XI. 
Come then, my ſoul, thyſelf ven, 
Ariſe, my hope, awake, my fear; 
Caſt all thy dreams of bliſs away, 
Without z preparation here. 
{ XII. 
Lay the foundation deep and low, 
Let faith in Jeſus fix her root ; 
Thence genuine hope will ſpring and grow, 
Bloſſom and bud, and bring forth fruit. 


XIII. 
Jeſus! my wand'ring ſoul incline, 
And let the bright example draw; 
Till heart and life appears divine, 
The living tranſcript of thy law. 
XIV. 


From virtue's rules 1 would not roam, 


Nor to a ſingle fin give place, 


Till death conveys my ſpirit home, 
Aud ends it's labour, and it's race. 
XV. 
Then in thy ſelf may I be found, 


s Waſh'd in the blood which thou haſt ſpilt; 


And may thy ſpotleſs robe ſurround, 
To hide my taults and fereen my guilt, 


XVI. 
Then let the great archangel ſhout, 
The ſolemn trump! which ſinners fear ; 
Whilſt IT appear without a doubt, 
And meet a joyful welcome there. 


Ware, T. GREEN, jun- 


HYMN t-to CHRISTMAS. 


And there were in the ſame country ſhepherd: 
abiding in the field, keeping watch over thrir 
flocks by night. And lo! the angel of the 
LORD, &c. 

Luke ii. 8—14. 
MA: yon ſhepherds ! How they keep 

Conſtant watch around their ſheep ' 

There they watch them all day leng, 
Singing many a Salem ſong. 
Thus, perhaps, the numbers ran, 
„What a helpleſs ſheep is man! 
In his paſture who'd not ſtay; 
Far, and farther ſtil] aſtray.“ 


Now they watch the fold by right; 
Yea, and watch it with delight : 
Shou'd the prowling wolf appear, 
Lo ! the ſhepherd ever near ! 
Sure the thought would ſtrike their mind, 
«« Such a ſhepherd needs mankind ; 
Such a ſhepherd is foretol:| ! 
Sure I fee him watch the fold! 


Shepherd! bern to care for ſouls, 
How the thought within me rolls! 
Ne to every fainting heart 
Balm of Gilead ſhall impart : 
Yonder comes the morning ſtar, 
But the day I mean, is far—"? 
Longing ſhepherd, check your fear, 
For the day you mean is car. 


„Then ſhall every throbbing breaſt 
Wonder how 1t came ſo bleſt ! 
Ja and Gentile, far and wide, 
A:] who want ſhall find a guide: 
Nothing more could cheer the mind, 
Than that all a guide ſhall find; 
Oue for you, and one for me, 
Sweeter tidings can there be? 


„Guide, that with my /iend ſhall go 
Could L with kun to my foe? 
Yea, I could But have Ione: 
Foe ! a ſhepherd can have none: 
He, to nothing wiſhes ill, 
Save to evolves the flocks who kill; 
Yet ev'nwolves I'd ſooner tame; 


At the thought, my ſoul's on flame 
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t: When we ſee that SHFPHERD mild, 
Nothing, nothing ſhall be wild: 
Wolves ſhall turn to gentle ſheep, 
None ſhall hurt us, wake or ſlecp, 
Niglit and day ſhall be the ſame ; 
Fee (hall be a baniſh'd name: 
Should I hut, without deſign, 
Friend, yon lambkin ſhall be thine, 


« Scurning, hating—where are they ? 
Where they thould be, far away : 
Every action ſhall be kind, | 
Juit the p;cture of the mind. 

As in yonder ſtream I ice 
Something that reſeinbles me, 
Every man ſhall love another, 
As I love my ſhepiierd-biotier., 


„ Brethren all, a lovely band! 
Heart wich heart, as hand in hand: 
One the StitphERD, one the fold; 
Might ttefe eyes the day bchold! 
Kings have wilh'd the day to lee, 
Oh, tilt never ſhine on me! 
Never, never ! '—Generous ſwaln! 
Long thou ſhalt not tigh in vain. 


„What will ſin and Satan da, 
When ſuch leaders none purtue ? 
Oer tome lonely vale or hill 
Let them wander, where they will ; 
Let chem, though unwilking, fly 
To their place, the defur dry; 
Spirits foul rejoice to ſee 
Dreary heath, and leafleſs tree. 


| Let them, ſuch if their delight, 

| Seek out all the depths of night; 

Let tiem join the beaſts of prey; 
Fierce are wolves, but ficrcer they: 
Let them, if they can or muſt, 

dmile ce'r man's poor mouldering duſt; 
* nat if 'tis our SHEPHERD'S pruiſe, 
Man's poor moulderins duſt to raiſe ? 


Vet them to each other tell, 
How in former times we fell; 
Let them Kill ; and then deplore 
That wemean to fall no more. 
Happy, Bappy, happy then, 
All the reſcu'd ſons of men! 
Lo! the ſign of Nature's day 
Where can that of Siox lay ! 


When the SHEPHERD meſt we need. 
Then he comes, if right we rcad : 
Can wech I wonder how—; 


Can we need him more than nove? 
VOL. VII. 


en 


A Treaſury of Divine Knowledge. 


If the wandering we'd reſtore, 
Shepherd can't be needed more: 
Witnels many, many a hgh, 
Few can need him more than 1“ 


Humble ſhepherd ! ne*cr forego 
Hope; the fried who ſcatters woe: 
"Stead of Nature's darting rays. 
You ſhall tiail a kinder blaze. 
Yonder turn your wandering eyes: 
In your heart let ma ning tHe | 
Loan angel! Do not bend; 
Cail nun brother, call him friend. 


Catch his voice, wich raptur'd ear; 
(Trembling ſhepherd, do not fear:) 
% Grateful ti lings I impart. 

Bind them to thy gentte heart: 
Lo! a Saviouk born to-day ! 
Firow vour lalt diittrefs away, 
Born 1 lift up tee who fall ; 
Born tor au, and born for ALL 


Up to Bethlehem caſt your eyes; 
There, an % Saviour FEes: 
Happiclt ſpot beneath the ſky: 
Gentle ſhepherd, thicher fly. 

In a manger, ſwat d around, 
Shallthe bleſſed babe be found: 


There attend him: aik no more 1 
T here attend, and there adore.” 1 
1 

Behold, the beate Hoſt appears: , 


Shepherd, ſtill ſapprets your fears; 
Wih your happy b:ethren fing 
Glory to th' eternal king, 

Peace, on earth the ſweeteſt ſound, 
Peace to all the world around ; 
Peaceto every burden'd mind; | 
Lo! a SAVIOUR FOR MANKIND ! 
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On the FIRST of JANUARY. 


YOME, o my ſoul! excurſive riſe, 
S On contemplation's heavenly wing, 
Superior to the diſtant ſkies, 

Where ſeraphs praile, and angels ſing. 
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Though to this narrow globe confin'd, 
The limits prove an ample field, 3 
When towering thoughts tranſport the mind, 
Where tlie great Maker 13 reveal'd, 
Then, o my ſoul! thy tributs pay 
To God, at whoſe induigent call 
This firlt, returning, annual day 
Reſtores another year to all. 
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50 The CHRISTIAN's 
Jg rent of ſeaſons, let me raiſe 

Th” extatic raptures in my brea ! 
T hine be the glory and the phie 

By everlaſting ſongs expreſt ; 


For me, if I forget thy love, 
If 1 forget my annual tong, 
May after-years eccentric move, 
Confounded as they paſs along. 


Almighty God! when awful death 
Commands where ſeaſons are no more ;. 

I'll praife thee with my lateſt breath, 
And then incetlintly adore. 


PROVERBS, Chap. VIII. 
| © La Wildom cties : ye ſons of men 


re;jorce, 
"Tis Underflanding putteth forth her voice, 
High on the topmoit towers ihe takes her 
{tand, [ land, 
N-ar the broad way, that warders th1o the 
Thecity gates re- echo to the found 
The heavenly notes from door to door re— 
oa 
« To you, o men! of mortal race I call, 
My voice impartial I direct to vl} : 
Ye imple ones, feet Wiſdom undertind, 
And you, ye fools, give me vour heart and 
hand : 
Hear; for on thines molt excellent to tel! 
Moſt 1ight, molt fair, my opening lips ful 
dwell. truth, 
Truth ſhall thoſe lipe divulge : abhorr'd un- 
ls the abomination of my mouth; 
My mouth can ſpeak of righteoufneſs alorz; 
Nought in my words pervefſe or for wald; 
known. 
To him who und rtandeth all are plain, 
Right to his ſoul, and pure from every lam, 
Not filver thou, but my advice recerve, 
And knowledge richer far than gold believe. 
'Thay rubics better: all things that may be 
Deſir'd, are not to be compar'd to me. [find 
I, Wiſdom, dwell with Prudence, and I 
The deep inventions of th' ingenious mind. 
Who fears the Lord, hates evil : pride, 
| conccit, 
An evil way and froward tongue I hate: 
Countel with me, and found diſcretion dwell, 
I'm Underſtanding, and im ſtrength excel. 
By me kings reign, thrice happy ! and by me 
The nobleſt princes righteoumeſs decree : 
By me the potentates of higheſt worth, 
The nobles, and the judges of the earth 
Bear glonous ſway : I them who love me, 
love, ; 
As thoſe who ſcek me eaily, ſoon ſhall prove. 


MAGAZINE; or, 


Riches are mine; all honour dwells with me 
Yea, and ſhall dwell through vaſt eternity. 
Mr fruit is better than the fineſt gold, 
Than blver choice more worthy far to hold, 
In the Hir paths of righteouſneſs I lead 
The willing judgment, and direct to tread ; 
Mv lovers thus, that I may well endow, 
And ſwell their treaſures, till they cen 
o'er flow, 
T was the Lord's, or ever time was told, 
Ere he had wrought his mighty works of ol 
From everlaſting ; and by him display“ 
In the boginning, ere the world was made. 
When I was born no depths were to he 
tound, [abe und; 
Nor fountains where the limpid ſprings 
Nor mountains firmy rooted in the carth, 
Nor towering hills, when Treceiv'd my birth: 
That FarTH was yet untorm'd, unplann't 
the lieids, [ yields, 
And thole vaſt heights the univerſe now 
When God prepar'd tic heavens, I was there, | 
When of broad ocean he deſcrib'd the {phere, | 
And fix'd the clouds above, their ranks e 
keep, | 
An ope'd the mighty ſluices of the deep: 
When to the floods ke gave his dread com- 
mand, [ſtand; | 
And bade the bounded waters where toh 
And mark" the ſtrong foundations of the 
land ; 


Then was I by him, brought up in his fight, þ 


Rejoicing alway, daily his delight. 


Nis peopled cath my joys extended; then 


W ht tra {ports felt I with the fons of men 


Now, therefore, children! hearken unto me; 
For happy they who keep my ways ſhall be 


Intt:uftion hear; refuſe it not; be wiſe ; 
Bled is the man who hceds what I advile; 
Who watcheth daily at my golden gates, 
And at the threſhold of my, temple waits: 
He who finds me, eternal life the gain, 
And {avour from JEHOVAUN ſhall obtain; 


But he who finneth, hates me, wrongs IF 
[ terrors foul 
And courts eternal death, with all FF 


foul, 


On a RECOVERY from SICK NES)», 


Written upon CHRISTMAS DAY. 


WAKE my ſoul, and hail the riſn; 
morn, 
On which the Saviour of the world was bor: 
To him with awe a grateful tribute pay, 


And all the mergics of the God diſplay : 1 


A Treaſury of Divine Knowledge. 


For he alone, the ſeeble hand can rat *, 
And tune the tongue to ling the note of 


praiſe ; [receive 


Can bid mankind his promis'd love receive, 


And teach the dying pen itent to live. 


When pining fickneſs touch'd the vital 
| art, [my heart 
Quick beat my pulſe, and trembling heav'd 
O'erwhelm'd with grief, oppreſs'd with con- 

ſtant pain, 
A burning fever rag'd in every vein ; 
Exempt ' ob friendly ard paternal care, 
My anxious mind was clouded with deſpair : 
"Till ſcripture truths enliven'd every thought, 
And to my view 1*:leem'd ſalvation brought. 


Twas then thegloomy path ofdarkneſe fled, 
And beams of light the Janguid eye o'er- 
ſpread ; 
Back to it's earthly fabrick hope repair'd, 
And lively faith my drooping fpirits chear'd ; 
Lipgering beneath aMiction's painful rod, 
Itrembling and ſpoke, thus :mplor'd my God, 
{ depends, 


© Oh thou! on whom the life of man 

Thou beſt of fathers, and thou beft of 
tiiends, | 

Aſſiſt me ſuppliant, in this painful hour, 

o on my weakneſs 2n confeſs thy power; 

With facred truth thy juſtice to proclaim, 

And on time paſt miſpent look back zwith 
ſhame 3 \ 

Yet hope forgiveneſs in a future Rate, 

Nor think a firm repentance comes too late. 


While on the bed of milery I lie, 

My _— foul with heavenly thoughts 
upply ; 

Let me not fall a victim to deſpair, 
Nor drop in vain the penitenual tear: 
The toitur'd thief upon the croſs confeſs'd 
His dying Lord, who thus his pangs redreſs'd; 
When time hath ſign d my father's awije decree, 
Then ſhalt thu ſhine in paradiſe with me. 
So let my ardent prayer thy throne aſcend, 
And ſeal my pardon ere my life ſhall end. 


155 ſhould that mercy which I now im- 

plore, 

Delude e'en death, and baniſh'd health reſtore; 

All-ſeeing heaven, thy gracious aid impart, 

To calm my mind, and fortify my heart: 

Let pious care my feeble ſteps attend, 

Guard me from inſults, and from wrongs 
defend; 
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Thus, rais'd from death, from pain and 
anguiſh free. | 
My future life I'll dedicate to thee.” 
Faultering I ceas'd ; ſerene my hoſom grew, 
And diiterent proſpects open'd to my view; 
The fever fled, with it's companion pain, 
The king of terrors ſhook his dart in van : 
Irvine aſſiſtance made each medicine ſure, 


And bieſs'd the hand that miniſter'd the cure. 


PSALM LXXXVIL 3. 


Tun Lord loveth the gates of Zion, more than 
all the dwellings Jaccb. 


By the Rev. Mr. GREGG, 


HINE, Lord, we own this ſacred day; 
Behold, we praiſe ! behold, we pray! 
Tu all the worſhip men can raiſe : 
Reward the pray'r ! accept the praiſe ! 
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The temple is the fav'rite place, 

W here Jeſus deigns peculiar grace: 
There mercy holds her feat, and cries 
Sinners, be happy, and be wile !”? 


The ſinner hears ! he hears, and lives ! 
Bleeds for his crimes ; and heav'n forgives ? 
What but a pow'r divine can do, 

It torms us frtt, it forms us new. 
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Oh for that power's divine diſplay, 

To form ſome ſoul, for heav'n, to-day ! 
We'll thank thee, Lord! in carth, our beſt 
Eternity {tall pay the reſt. 


* 22 - . * 
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March 17, 1744. 


INSCRIPTION on a TOMB in 2 
Country Chwch-Yarl, 


N vain we ſeek for reſt below, 
Where *tis not be found, 
Reſt is a plant that will not grow 
In any earthly ground ; 


But our true comfort is 2boye, 
Beyond the ftarry ſky, 
The throne of never-aying love, 


And everlaſting Joy. 


C3 We ſhould be glad of a poetical werfion 
Maſes“ fong. Deut. xxxii. 


G 2 HISTORIC | 
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Y a letter dated Muxadavad, March g, 
we learn that the nabob had been dead 
about ſix weeks, and was ſucceded by his 
ſon, the ſettling of whom in his government 
employed four of the council; that the new 
Dabob had been proclaimed the day before, 
and that the next day all the Evgliſhi there 
intended to wait upon him to pay their com- 
pliments on his acceſſion; that Lord Clive 
was hourly expected, and that our ſucceſſes 
had been molt extraordinary, our military 
operations having been carried on with 
remarkable ſpirit by colonel Sir Robert 
Fletcher. 

Private letters from Conſtantinople ſay, 
that the affairs of Georgia occaſion great 
heats there, both in and out of the Dian; 
and that unlets ſomething is ſpecdily done to 
appeaſe the populace, it is difficult to tay, 
where the murmutings excited among them 
may end. | 

They write from Petersburgh that the 
marquis de Bauſſet had at laſt obtained of the 
Ruſkan court the eſtabliſnment of a French 
factory at Archangel, from which great com- 
mercial advantages were expefied. 

The king of Pruſſia has iſlued an ordinince 
foi bidding all games of hazard during the 
carnival, in the opera-houſe, in aſſemblies, 
and even in all private companies and ſocie- 
ties, under the penalty of fine or impriſon— 
ment. 

By letters from Madrid, we are sſſured, 
that his excellency, lord Rockford had, in 
conſequence of very poſitive orders {rom 
England, demanded the final ſentiments of 
the catholic miniſtry retpeSting the pavinent ot 
the Maniliz ranſom without abatement, in 
order to be tranimitted home tor the in!pec- 
tion cf the g aid council of the nation. — 
and, it was current there, that this long pro- 
trated affair would {oon be» amicihly ad- 
uſted. ; 

They write from Milan, that the duke of 
Modena has made a preſent of a regiment of 
guards to the emyreſs queen, who, it is ſaid, 
defigns to give it to the ꝓrinceſe Maria Bea- 
trice, his grand-daughter, on her marriage 
with the archduke of Auſtria, to whom ſhe 


has been ſome time t etrotned. The duke of 


Modena is to have the title of royal highneſs 


conferred on him before the celebration of 


this marriage; and the tlute princeſſes his 
daughters, aunts of the piircels Maria Bea- 


trice, will have each a grant from the em 
preſs queen of an annual penſion of 12,005 
German florins, and are all to go to reſide at 
Milan, as well as the princeſs Maria Beatrice 
and her auguſt ſpouſe. 

They write from Ferrol, that extraor- 
dinary diligence is uſing to complete the 
new works carrying on there, ſix battalions 
of infantry being employed on the fortifica- 
tion, and that orders are received to perpare 
a large quantity of artillery and ſtores, to 
be ſhipped on boord ſome men of war, fitting 
ont there, for Manilla in the Eaſt-Indies. 

Advices from B:itanny are full of the 


diſorders occaſioned there by the ſuſpenſion ' 
of the parliament, and the ſtop put to the. 


uſnal courſe of juſtice. Tye whole province 
at the time when theſe advices came away, 
was in the utmoſt confuſion ; but it was hoped 
the re-eftabliſhment of the parliament, or at 
leaſt the ariival of the duke d'Aiguillon, 
would reſtore all things to proper order. 
Letters from Port LOrient adviſe, that the 
French Eaſt-India company propoſe eſtabliſh- 


ing two contiderable ſettlements this fummer 


on the jland of Madevgaſcar. 

The French Goree merchants have enter- 
ed into a new contract with the Havannah 
company for the annual ſupply of flaves 
from the coatt of Africa. 

Private letters from Paris mention that 4 
negotiation was on foot with the court of 
Liibon, for the entire ceſſion of the Porti- 
gueſs ſettlement of Angola, on the coaſt ct 
France. 

They write from Hamburgh, that ſeveral 
Pruſſian agents have been arreſted there, for 
making uſe of unjuſtifiable means in raiſing 
recruits for their maſler's ſervice. | 

Private letters from Holland mention, that 
diſpatches of importar.ce had been received 
trom the fieur John Rodier, governor ct 
Curacoa, from which uneaſy apprehenſions 
were tormed concerning the ſafety of the 
Dutch colony at Su: inam, at preſent threat- 
ned with the encroachments of the French 
and a treſh revolt of the rebellious negroes. 

Some letters from Quebec, dated the 11th 
of November {ay, that matters were ſtil! in 
the ſome or father greater confuſion than 
ever : and that ſeverai of the principal Eng- 
{ith mei chants had entbarked from thence tor 
England, in order perſonally to apply for 
r2drefs, upon the number of complaints " 

ready 
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ready exhihited here, for a variety of griev- 
ances they haue laboured under for ſome 
years paſt. 

Letters from Copenhagen inform us, that 
the king of Denmark died betwixt the hours 
of one and two in the morning of the 14th 
inſtant, and immediately after the prince 
royal was proclaimed king by the title of 
CHRISTIAN VII. His late majeſty was born 
the ziſt of March, 1723, And was crowned 
the 14th of September, 1747. On the 11th 
of December, 1743, he married the princeis 
Louila, youngeſt davghter of his late majeſty 


king George JI. who died the 19th of De- 


CHRONOLOG 


Wedncſ lay, January 1. 
IR William Furnaby is elected member 
for Eaſt-Grimſted, in the rœom of the 
earl of Middlefex, now duke of Dorſet. 

Lord Barrington was re- elected member 
for the borough of Plymouth. 

William Vaughan, eig. fon of lord Liſ- 
borne, is elected meniber for Berwick upon 
1 weed. 

Charles Townſhend, eſq. is re-clefted 
member for Great Yarmouth, without op- 

ſition. 

Sir William Meredith, bart. is re-eiected 
for the borough of Liverpool. 

Sir Charles Saunders, knight of the bath, 
made a lord of the admiralty, is re-elcct— 
ed for Hedon in Vorkſhire. 

Lord Villiers is elected for Aldborovgh, 
in the room of Andrew Wilkinſon, eiq. ap- 
pointed keeper of the ordnance. 

Lord Viicount Galway, made maſter of 
the king's ſtag-hounds, is re- elected tor Pon - 
tefract. 

The hon. James Grenville, jun. is elected 
for Thirſk, in the room of Henry Grenville, 
elq. appointed a commiſſioner of the cuſ- 
toms, 

Lord John Cavendiſh, made a commil- 
ſoner of the treaſury, and Sir 8 
Thomas Abdy, one of the king's Council, 


are re- elected for Knareſborouglr. 


The right hon. lord Gage is re- elected 
for Feaford, which ſeat had been vacated 
by his accepting the place of paymaſter of 
the penſions. | 
Thurſday 2. A few days ſince the Eaſt- 
India company's ſoldiers mutined on board 
the lioneſs, capt. Larkins, lying at Gravel- 
end. One of them made his eſcape inf a 
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cember, 1751 ; and on the 3d of July follow 
ing he took for his ſecond conſort the prin- 
ceſs Julierna Maria, daughter to Ferdinand 
Albert, duke of Brunfwick-Wolfenbuttle. 

Letters from Jamaica mention, that the 
trade of the Black-River ſettlement, Muſe 
ketto-ſhore, is again re- aſſumed with great 
biilkneſs, confiderable ſums in ſpecie ha ing 
been remitted from thence, which would, 
in ſome meaſare, enable the merchants to 
make the proper returns to England. 

Letters from Rome adviſe, that ont he 
zoth of December died the chevalier de St. 
George, in the 78th year of his age. 


ICAL-DIARY: 


boat, but the remainder, by the activity of 
tie officers, were ſecured, and the ring» 
leavers put in irons, PR 

Ibis day, one, among a vaſt number of 
poor ſeamen, who had applied to be admit- 
ten on the out-penſion liſt, being diſappoint- 
ed, went home to his lodgings in Wapping, 
and in a fit of deſpair, hanged himſelf. 
where he was found the next morning by 
one of his ſhip mates, who called to know 
what ſuceſs he had met with. He was ob- 
ſ{ervel to be very melancholy when he return- 
ed home in the evening, and was heard by 
one of the family to ſay, that he had no- 
thing to,do now but to hang himſelf, though 
it was but little imagined he would be as 
good as his word. 

Friday 3. We hear a number of proteſtant 
Palatmes from Germany, are intended to be 
ſent over this ſummer, at the expence of the 
crown, for the better ſettlement of that part 
of the province of Nova Scotia, called 
Acadia. = 

Saturday 4. This morning a child, about WM 
eight; years of age, in Red-lion paſſage, 
Red-lion ſquare, being ſent by it's mother 
with a bottle for ſome ſmall beer, in coming 
home fell down, and the bottle breaking in 
her hand, cutting her acroſs the wriſt in ſo 
terrible a manner, that ſhe expired by the 
loſs of blood before any proper aſſiſtance 
could be got. 

This evening the remains of his late r 
highneſs prince Frederic William were ir- 
terred in king Henry the ſeventh's chapel in 
Weitminfter-abbey. The pall was ſupport- 
ed by the lords Edgecumbe, Scaridale, 
Boſton, and Beaulicu, The chief mourner, 
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his grace the duke of Kingſton, in a long 
black eloak, his train borne by Sir Thomas 
Robinſon, bart. — The aſſiſtants to the chief 
mourner were the earls of Peterborough, 
Litchfield, Coventry, Aſnburnham, Talvot 
Cardigan, Albemarle, and Pomfret. 

Monday 6. Nine dozen of French filk 
ſtockings were leized in St. Catherine's, on an 
information, and carried to the cuſtom-houſe. 
A quantity of flowered filk gloves and mitts 
were at the ſame time mentioned in the 
information, but had been previouily re- 
moved. 

Tueſday 7. Laſt Tueſday ſe'nnight an 
gnhuman murder was committed at Oldford, 
near Froome, in the connty of Somerſet, 
by one William Whelpley, a weaver of that 
place, on the body of his apprentice-maid, 
A 
ha 


irl of about ſeven years of age, (who 
been bound, near a quarter of a year) 
by beating her with a club or ſtick in fo 
violent a manner, that he fractued her ſkull, 
"of which wounds and blows ſhe died the 
fame evening. He was properly ſecured, 
until Monday lat, when the coroner's in- 
queſt fat on the body, and brought in their 
verdict wilfu] murder; and Tueſday he was 
committed to Ivelchefter goal. 

Two girls, who, with other vagrants from 
the ruins in Cornhill, were laſt Friday com- 
mitted to Bridewell, were brought before 
the lord mayor at the Manſion-houſe, where 
the eldeſt of them, who is under fifteen years 
of age, charged the other with murdering 
another girl, about two months ſince, near 
Brentwood in Eſſex. The account given by 
the accuſer is, that there were four guls in 
company, who itrolled down to the above 
place; and that hee the girl who was killed, 
and whom ſhe alſo charges the murderer with 
having enticed away from her mother a few 
weeks before, refuſing to part with ſome 
victnals, ſhe ſtabbed her in the body with 
a knife, and then ſtripped off all her cloaths, 
and threw her into a ditch ; at the lame time 
threatning to ſerve her (the acculer) in the 
ſame manner, if ſhe made any oppoſition, 
Upon examining into the affair, and the mo- 
ther of the girl who is ſaid to be murdered 
attending, and declaring her child had been 
raiſing ever ünce the abeve time, his Jord- 
ſmip committed, for 2 farther hearing, the 
41 charged vn committing the murder to 
the Poultry-Compter, and the accnier to 


Wood-ftreet. 


Mad AzixR; or, 
Wedneſday 8. Saturday ſe'nnight Barth®- 


lowmew Macdonald, chimney-fweeper, liv- 
ing juſt without Newgate in Cheſter, was 
committed to the Northgate gaol in that ci- 
ty, lor having, by barbarous beatings, bruiſ- 
ings, and other cruel uſage, cauſed the death 
of Edward Williams, a child of about eight 
or nine years of age, who about three months 
ago had been ſent him as an apprentice from 
the poor-houſe at Shrewſbury. The body 
had been buried, but was 1 to be ta- 
ken up, and was a ſecond time inſpected by 
the ceroner's jury, and after an examination 
of witneſſes, which laſted about four hours, 
the inqueſt brought in their verdict wilful 
murder againſt the ſaid Bartholomew Mac- 
donald. 


This day the Rev, Dr. Thomas Birch, 


F. R. S. chaplain to the princeſs Amelia, 


and rector of St. Margaret Patten in Rood- 
lane, was thrown from his korſe near Mo- 
ther Red-Cap's, in the road to Hampſtead, 
and died ſoon afterwards. 

This morning a large ſeizure of French 
cambrics and laces was made by ſome cuſ- 
tom-honſe officers at a perſon of quality's 
houſe ncar Hanover ſquare, 


Thuriday 9. John, Buller, efq. and the. 


right hon. loid viſcount Palmerſton, are re- 
3 tor the horough of caſt Looe in Corn- 
wall. 

The hon. Auguſtus Keppel, is re- elected 
ſor the borough of New Windſor, Berks, 
His feat was vacated on being appointed 
* of the lords commiſſioners of the admi- 
raſty. 

George Onſlow, eſq. fon of the late 
tpeaker, is re- elected knight of the ſhite for 
the county of Surry, . 

Edward Thurloe, eſq. is choſen repreſen- 
tative for the borough of Tamworth. 

The right hon. William Dowdefwell, eſg. 
whoſe ſeat in parliament for the county of 
Worceſter was vacated, on being appointed 
chancellor of the Exchequer, is re- elected 
tor that county. 

Friday 10. Sir James Towther has provid- 
ed a room in his houſe in Charles- ſtreet for 
zhe reception of twenty boys, that he pitched 
upon at the Foundling Hoſpital, whom he in- 
tends fitting out to whatever trades t ey like, 
entirely at his own expence, of which num- 
ber he has received ſeven. 

Saturday 11. A few nights ago a fire 
broke out at Dordheſter among ſ{ojne Dane; 

an 
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and the wind blowing very bard at the ſame 
time, quickly coumunicated the flames to 
ſeveral adjoining, houſes, which raged with 
great violence tiſſ three o'clock in the mor n- 
ing, when it was happily go: under, having 
burnt down 20 houſes. 

This day landed at Dover the celebrated 
Monſ. J. J. Rouſſeau, who was ſome time 
ago baniſhed trom Geneva. 

Monday 13. Will-m Alexander, eſq. is 
elected member for burghs of Anſtruther, 
&c. in Scotland, 

George Dempſter, efq. is re- elected {or the 
burghs of Perth, &c. whoſe feat was va- 
cated on being appointed fecretary of the 
thiſtle. 

John Hanhury, is eledted member of 

arliament for the county of Monmouth, 
in the room of his late father, Capel Han- 
bury, eſq. 

Tu {day 14. This day his majeſty went to 
the houſe of peers, and made a moſt gracious 
ſpeech to both houſes of parliament. 

Wedneſday 15. This morning James Wil- 
kins and Robert Scott, tor robbing Mr. Den- 
nis near Fig-1ane, Pancras, of eight guineas, 
& c. Edward Benſon, for breaking open and 
ſtealing goods out of a houſe in Tottenham- 
court-road z Stephen Wheat and Thomas 
Tull, for ſtealing goods out of a boat on the 
Thames ; Thomas Reynolds, for robbing 
Mr. Eaton on the highway, near Ealing, of 
a watch; and Mary Pyner, for ſtealing 
eighteen guineas in the houſe of her maſter, 
Mr. Gibbons, at the Bull in Paddington, 
were executed at Tyburn. 

A court of aldermen was held at Guild- 
hall, when we hear, it was agreed to pretent 
a petition to parlizment, to ſtop the exporta- 
tion of corn for a limited time, on account of 
the great harditups the pcor labour under by 
the high price thereof. | 

An elderly man and woman offered to ſell 
to a gentleman upon Change, whom they 
ſuppoſed to be a captain of a ſhip, a fine girl 
of eleven years of age, ſaying, ſhe was 
their own, and that they would have thirty 
guineas for her; but the gentleman ſuſpecting 
that they had decoyed the child from her pa- 
rents, had them taken before the right hon. 
the lord mayor; when, on the -camination 
it appeared, that the man was her father's 
brother, and that her father was dead; that 
they took herout of the workhouſe at Bodmin 
in Cornwall, and brought her to town to (ell. 
The man was coummnted to Wood ' ſtrect 
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compter, and the woman to the Poultry, for 
further examination. The girl was ſent to 
the London Workhouſe. 

Thurſday 16. The hon. houſe of com- 
mons, preceded by Sir John Cuſt, bart. their 
ſpeaker, waited on his majeſty at St. Jaines's, 
with their addreſs of thanks for his moſt 
gracious ſpeech, and alſo their compliments 
of condoleance on the deceaſe of his late 
royal highneſs prince Frhderic William. 

This day the ſefliors began at the Old- 
Bailey, when nineteen priſoners were tried, 
one ot whom was capitally convicted, via. 

Joſeph WiJford, for ſtealing a bay gilding, 
the property of Mr. Wright, out of his 
able at Lubenham, in the county of Lei- 
ceſter, which offering to ſale at a livery- 
ſtable in Gray's-in lane, he was detected, five 
were cait for tranſportation, | 

This day at the Old-Bailey, Thomas Ply- 
mer was convicted of manſlaughter, in ſlay- 
ing John Etheridge a drover, occaſioned by 
a (cuifle in Plymer's obſtructing him in the 
unlawiul driving of cattle through a field at 
Iſlington ; twelve were caſt for tranſpor- 
tation and four acquitted. + 

Saturday 18. This day the ſeſſions ended 
at Old-Bailey, when one priſoner was ac- 
quited, and one was capitally convicted, viz. 
John Wilſon, for feloniouily publiſhing as 
true, two bills of exchange which were 
forged, purporting to be the bills of David 
Latouch and partners, bankers in Dublin, 
on Mr. John Puget of London, the one for 
one thouſand pounds, and the other for 
nine hundred pounds. ; 

Monday 20. This day Robert Child, eſg. 
took the oaths and his ſeat in the houſe of | 
Commons for the city of Wells, in the room MW 
vt lord Digby, created a Biitiſh peer. 34 

This morning between two and three Wi 
o'clock, a perſon was obſerved to watch his 
opportunity of diſcharging muſquet-balls Þ 
from a ſteel croſs bow, at the two remaining 
heads upon Temple-bar. On his examinati- | 
on he affected a diſorder in his ſen&s, and Wl 
ſaid his reaſon for fo doing was“ his ſtrong 
atatchment to the preſent government; and Wy 
that he thought it was not ſufficient that a 
traitor ſhould merely ſuffer death; that this, 
pioyoked his indignation, and that it has 
been his conſtant nightly practice for three 
nights paſt to amuſe himfelt. in the ſame man- 
ner;' but it is much to be feared that he is a 
near relation to one of the unbappy ſufferers. F 
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Tueſday 21. Yeſterday a woman went to 
Guildha!l, and told the conſtables in wairing 
there, that ſhe came to ſurrender herſelf to juſ- 


tice, for that thirty-ſix years ago ſhe was de- 


livered of a baſtard child, frangled it, kept it 
in her room three days, and then dropped it 
in a court in Cripplegate pariſh. One of the 
officers adviſed her to conſider well of the 


danger ſhe was running herſelf into by ſuch 


a declaration: whereupon ſhe went away, 
but came again this day and ſaid (he could 
have no peace of mind till ſhe had ſuffered 
the puniſhment due to her crime; whereupon 
ſhe was ſent to Wood-ſircet compter for exa- 


- mination. 


Wedneſday 22. The woman who ſurren- 
dered herſelf yeſterday and confeſſed the mur- 


der of her baſtard child 36 years ago, was 


examined before the fitting alderman at 
Guildhall; when ſhe perſiſted in che declara- 


tion ſhe had made, and was thereupon com- 


mitted to Wood-itreet compter, in order to 
take her trial at the Old Bailey. She is about 
ſixty years of age, and did not diſcover any 


marks of inſanity in her anſwers to the quet- 


tions aſked her, but ſhed tears till fhe was 
committed, and then ſcemed rejorced that ſhe 


| ſhould ſuffer for the innocent blood the {aid 
ſhe had tpilt. 
| 0 


Thurſday 23. It is ſaid, the value of prize 
ſmugglers taken by his majeſty's armed cut- 
ters on the coaſts of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, during he laſt twelve months, amounts 
to upwards of one hundted and teventy ihou- 
ſand pounds ſterling. 

Saturday 25. This morning a gentleman 
coming over the five fields, Chelſca, was ace 
coſted by a perſon, to whom he was anentire 
ſtranger, who came up to him, drew his 
ſword, and in the molt abrupt manner de— 
manded ſatisfaction; the gentleman drew in 


his own defence, and, by a lucky twirl of 
his ſword, twiſted the ſtranger's [word out of 


his hand, and broke it in two, who then 
took to his heels, and ran away with the 
grextett precipitation. 

Monday 27. A poor man ſuddenly dropt 
down dead, near the Blue-Laſt, at Iflington ; 
he was immediately carried to the church- 

rd to be owned. | 

Tueiday 28. This day the merits of the 
long- conteſted election, relating to the rec- 
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tory of Black-friars, was argued before the 
right hon. lord chancellor, in the court of 
chancery at Weſtminſter-hall, when his 
lordſhip was pleaſed to make a decree in 
favour of the Rev. Mr. Romaine. 

This day the right hon. the lord-mayor 
and recorder held the adjourned ſeſſions of 
peace at Guildhall, when a young man was 
tried on an indictment fer ſtriking a ſoldier 
with a pewter pot, and dangeroutly wound- 
ing him on the head. After a ſhort conſul- 
tation, the jury brought the man in guilty, 
and the court ſentenced him to be impritoned 
thice months in Newgate, and to pay a fine 
of one ſhilling. | 

A weman was allo tried for keeping a dif- 
orderly houſe on Ludgaie-hill, when, after 
a long trial, the jury went out, and, in ahaut 
half an hour, brought in their verdict, Not 

uilty. 
: Wedneſday 29. Monday evening a female 
infant in a baſket was dropped at the door of 
Mr. Wolt, in Northumberland-ſtreet, clia- 
ring-croſs, with a label on it's gown, “ M, 
la Roch, her cloaths“, which was properly 
taken carc of by the parifh officers. 

Thurſday 30. This being the anniverſary 
of king Charles's martyrdom, the houte of 
pecrs went in proceſſion to Welimintter-abbey, 
and heard a ſermon, by the Rev. Dr. Kep- 
pel, biſhop of Exeter; the hon. houſe of 
commons went to St. Margaret's church, 
Weitminſter, and heard a ſermon by the 
Rev. Dr. Barnardiſton, on the ſame occaſi- 
on. 

The Rev. Mr. Sclater, chaplain to the 
right hon. the lord-mayor, preached before 
bis lordſhip, the court of aldermen, and the 
liveries of the ſeveral companies of this city, 
at the cathedral of St. Paul. 

Friday 51. The rev. Mr. Totion has rc- 
ſigned the lectureſhip of Hexham in Nor- 
thumberland, which is in the gift of the 
company of Mercers. 

On Wedneſday evening a party wall of a 
houſe in Queen Ann-ſtreet fell down; and it 
is very obſervable, that more accidents of that 
nature have happened ſince the paſſing the lat 
act of pailiament for regulating buildings, 
than ever were known before, Hiefly owing 
to the want of neceſlary bond timbers, which 
taat ad prohibits. 
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. C HAP. LXX. 
rv On GRATITU DK 
of I., Particularly as it reſpects G OD. 
” Two Won zzewnys AN we be inſenſfible to the goodneſs 
„ ri of ſuch a benefactor, as we endeavour- 
* . eee It ese Ne, | 3s ed in the laſt chapter to delineate ? — 
he 1 That gracious father of mercies; to ac- 
ſi- * N C N N knowledge whoſe benefits is the greateſt 
$% 8 benefit of all to ourſelves : to be ſenſi- 
he 3s | $6 2% 35 cod ble of whoſe paternal love, to meditate on 
ris eee F whole goodneſs, to admire whoſe excel- 
" n ence, totaſte and to celebrate whoſe praiſe, 
” © is heaven itſelf, is paradiſe, is the life of angels, and the ſupreme 
ic. ſtate of blefſedneſs. In a word, a benefactor, whoſe favours are 
or- immenſely great, innumerably many, inexꝑreſſibly good and pre- 
the cious. For who can expreſs the mighty acts of the Lord? Who can 
tea forth all his praiſe ? ſaid one who had often employed on that 
f a praiſe his moſt active thoughts and beſt endeavours, and than 
an whom no one was better able to declare the everlaſting mercy 
Jg and boundleſs love of the Lord God Almighty. 5 
= | To this Gon, this great, this ſuperlative benefaRor of ours, 
ms WF © owe the natural and eaſy, the juſt and equal, the ſweet and 
nick | pleaſant duty of GrxaTiTupe and thankſulneſs: and, certainly if 


we reſuſe it, or neglect to pay it, we muſt not only be monſtrouſ- 

ly ungrateful and horribly wicked; but abominably fooliſh and 

deplorably miſerable. Compare the ingtatitude which men — 
V OL, VI. H 
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ſhew to their God, with that which they are ſo apt to complain of 
when ſhewn to themſelves by fellow creatures ; and the indignity 
of the crime will appear more ſtrikingly atrocious. But this we ſhall 
ſee better, when we come to ſpeak of GRaTiTUDE to man. 

'The ſhort view which we have endeavoured to preſent to our rea- 
der's re flection, will ſerve to ſhew that as our divine benefactor is the 


- beſt, the moſt kind, and moſt diſintereſted, ſo are his favours to 


us the moſt exquiſite, and invaluable ; his preſent favour:, — fore- 
taſte and earneſt of favours yet far more exquiſite, — if our GRA 
TITUDE now, ſhall prove us either deſerving of or capable to re- 
ceive them hereafter. 

This affords us an additional motive to the exerciſe of this 
lovely virtue ; which—let us remember, that we may not flatter 
ourſelves with the idea of it, while we poſſeſs not the reality, 
which—conſiſts ** of an inward and affecting ſenſe of benefits 
received ; together with a readineſs to manifeſt that inward 
ſenſe by all our actions, in our whole life, and to the utmoſt of 
our ability.” The heart, the lips, and the life muſt unite to male 
up true GRATITUDE to Ge: and the man who has a real and 
Tight ſenſe of the Almighty's goodneſs to him, will not be content 
with only feeling the emotions of GRATITupk within him; he 
will think it his duty, he will find it his higheſt pleaſure, to 
proc with his _— the praiſes of the Lord, and to ſhew, 

y his obedience and reverence to all his commands, how high 
a value he hath for the mercies vouchſafed, how much, how anxi- 


- ouſly, he defireth to approve himſelf to ſo great, ſo good, ſo 


bountiful a benefaQor. 


And ſurely nothing can excuſe us, if we with hold ſo eaſy, ſo 
juſt a tribute from our ſovereign Lord and Redeemer ; whoſe 
mercies to us we can never requite nor repay, and who, indeed, 
neither deſires nor wants any requital at our hands, conſummate 
as he is in bliſs, diſintereſted as he is in communicating that bliſs to 
others; Ne requires a tribute of GraTiTupe fm his creatures 
only becauſe the payment of it is happineſs to themſelves, proves 
the ingenuity and goodneſs of their hearts, and renders them 
meet objects of more and greater favours. For the certain me- 
thod to procure future bleſſings from God, is to be thankful for 
thoſe already received, is to be thankful for all things, and in 
all things gratefully ſubmiſſive to his wiſdom and pleaſure. 

Can we fail to be ſo, when each of us in ſolemn reflexion, 
applies to himſelf the apoſtle's ſtriking and humbling queſtion ; 
What haſt thou which thou didf? not receive? If, oh man! thou 
canſt boaſt of nothing which is thine own; if all thou art, if all 
thou haſt, nay, if all thou hopeſt, both in time and eternity, are 
the free and unmerited gift of an Almighty Father; if all flows 
from the unexhauſted treaſures of his liberality ; boaſt not thyſelf; 
but, humble in ſoul, lift up thy adoring heart to him: bleſs him 
with the moſt rapturous and ſincere GxaTiTupe, and let it be the 
zealous, the uniform Rudy of thy life to expreſs thy generous, thy 

delightful 


0 
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delightful acknowledgment of all his mighty and innumerable 
benefits,” 

It would almoſt be an inſult upon the common ſenſe of mankind 
to attempt to prove that ſuch GraTiTube to God is right, 
juſt, and reaſonable. The man who thinks at all muſt feel that 
it is ſo, Nothing but a moment's ſerious reflexion is neceſſary to 
make every poor dependant mortal full of GaaTiTupe to God, 
Nay, indeed, all pretences to religion without it are vain, Gra- 
TITUDE 1s religion, the nobleſt part of religion, that which will 
endure even beyond the limits of, time; a religion, which will re- 
main even through all eternity; grateful praiſe adoring and thankſ- 
giving, will be the employment of the bleſſed through endleſs ages 


in the kingdom of glory. They who will not give a ſerious 


thought to matters of ſo high Concern, matters, which properly 
alone concern them, — for all beſide, if theſe be neglected, is 
but ſpecious trifling, and impertinent folly : — they who will not 
give a moment's ſerious thought to the eternal concerns of their 
immortal ſouls, as they ſcarcely claim the rank of rationals, ſo 
are they beneath all hope of 1mprovement. 

There are none ſuch, we would believe, amongſt our reader: : 
none, who will refuſe, in a retired moment, to reflect on the Al- 
mighty God, whoſe hand created, whoſe providence preſerved, 
and whoſe love hath mercifully redeemed them: none who will re- 
fuſe ſeriouſly to examine what they are, and to whom they owe 
their being, to whom they owe their well-being, every comfort. 
and every convenience; to examine what they expect, and from 
whoſe hands they muſt receive, the accompliſhment of their rea- 
ſonable expectations. And ſurely, with every ſoul who thus 1e- 
riouſly and impaetially reflects and examines, the happy reſult 
will be, a lively and affecting ſenſe of the inexpreſſible mercies 
conferred by God, and an * and zealous endæavour to ac. 
knowledge, and to ſhew a proper GraTiTunz for thoſe mer- 
cies by every act of duty, devotion, and love. 

Be it our care, therefore, to make the experiment ; to which 
every objet and every circumſtance of life invites: not think- 
ing it ſufficient to have read an exhortation to this ſelf- reward- 
ing duty; but dedicating a little time to private recollection, 
and meditating not only on the general mercies which we ſhare in 


common with all our fellow-creatures and fellow chriſtians, but alſo 


on the mercies peculiar to ourſelves, wherewith God, in the exuber- 


ance of his goodneſs hath bleſſed us. Thus ſhall we find an inge- 


nuous rapture fill the heart, together with an holy ſhame and indig- 
nation, that we ſhould ever offend ſo good and kind a father; 
whe, ſollicitous only for the felicity of his people from the mori 
of their birth to the day of their death, 1s continually doing 
them good; who hath given them all things here richly to enjoy ; 
who hath given them — and after that gift, what could he with- 
hold ? — Hath given them his only-begotten ſon, to live, to die, 


to riſe again for them; and who — oh boundleſs ſource of ever- 


laſting good ! how ſhall we find thoughts to conceive, or words 
d H 2 to 
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to expreſs thy love! — who, if we are but found ſenfible of 
his love, and grateful for it, will give us a kingdom of bliſs 
conſummate, and -which ſhall never know diminution or de- 
cay. Under the impreſſion of which, well may we join th 
enraptured David, and ſay, Prai/e the Lord, o my ſoul ! and af 
that is within me praiſe his holy name: Praiſe the Lord, o my ſoul ! 
and forget not all his benefits: for his mercy is great, above the heas 
dens, and bis truth reacheth unto the clouds. 

Of the duty of GraTiTUDE, as it reſpects man, we will ſpeak 
in our next. _ 

| {To be continued.) 
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The LIFE of the late Reverend PHILIP DODDRIDGE, 
D. D. of NORTHAMPTON,* 
FT YOCTOR Doddridge was born in London, June 26, 1702. 
His father, Daniel Doddridge, an oilman of that city, had a 
very large family, all of which died young, except one Daugh- 
ter t and his ſon Philip, who was the twentieth and laſt child of his 
father's marriage. His mother was the daughter of the reve- 
rend Mr. John Bauman of Prague in Bohemia; who on fore, 
ſeeing the troubles which ſoon followed the expulſion of Frede- 
rick the elector palatine, left his native country about the year 
1626. being then juſt come to age, quitting a conſiderable eſtate, 
and all his friends, for liberty of conſcience. After ſpending ſome 
time at Saxe Gotha, and other parts of Germany; he came t 
England; and was made maſter of the free-ſchool at Kingſtor: 
upon Thames. He died about the year 1668. and left Mrs, 
Doddridge, his only daughter, then a little child. © 
At the birth of our author, he ſhewed ſo little ſign of life, 
that he was thrown aſide as dead: but one of the attendants, 
thinking ſhe perceived ſome motion or breath, took the neceſſary 
care to revive the feeble and juſt expiring flame of life. He had 
from his infancy an infirm conſtitution, and a thin conſumptive 
habit, which made him and his friends apprehenſive that his life 
would be very ſhort, He was brought up in the early knowledge 


of religion by his pious parents, who were of an amiable and 


worthy character. He himſelf was uſed to relate, that his mother 


taught him the hiſtory of the Bible before he could read, by the 


aſſiſtance of Dutch chimney tiles in the room where they ſat. 


We are obliged for this aceount to the octavo edition of his life, ju 


publiſhed by Mr. Orton; to which, with great pleaſure, we refer the ceade: 
tor ſurther ſatisfaction. 

t She married Mr. John Nettleton, a diſſenting miniſter of Ongar, in 
Eſſex, and died in 1734. She was a lady of diſtinguiſhed good ſenſe avi 
piety, and bore ſame heavy affliftions with great patience and tranquility , 
under which her brother behaved to her with the greateſt tenderneſs, and 
even while at the academy, and in his firſt ſettlement, generouſly contribut- 
ed all he could ſpare ont of his ſmall ſtock for her aſſiſtance. , 
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and her wife and pious reflexions upon the ſtories there repre- 
ſented were the means of making ſuch good impreſſions on his 
heart, as never wore out. This method of inſtruction therefore 
he frequently recommended to parents, 

He was firſt initiated in the elements of the learned languages 
under Mr. Stott, a miniſter, who taught a private | ſchool in 
London. In 1712. he was removed to the ſchool at King- 
ſton, Where his grandfather Bauman had taught: here he conti- 
nued till 1715. During this period he was remarkable for piety 
and diligent application to Learning. His father died July17, 1715, 
and his mother alſo died when he was young. 

About the time of his father's death he was removed to a pri- 
vate ſchool at St. Alban's, under the care of Mr. Nathaniel Wood. 
Here he happily commenced an acquaintance with Mr. (after- 
wards Dr.) Samuel Clarke“, to whom, under God, he owed his ca- 
pacities and opportunities of ſervice in the church. The perſon 
to whom Mr Doddridge's affairs were intruſted, grew improvi- 
dent, and waſted the whole of our author's ſubſtance. Mr, 
Clarke, then an utter ſtranger, with that condeſcenſion and be- 
nevolence for which he was remarkable, took notice of Mr. 
Doddridge, and hearing of his neceflities, diligence, and ſeriouſ- 
neſs, flood in the place of a father to him. Had not Providence 
raiſed him ſuch a friend, he could not have purſued his ſtudies. 
May the wonderful kindneſs of God to him, in this reſpect, be 
conſidered by orphans as an encouragement to commit themſelves 
to that ever-gracious being, in whom the fatherleſs find mercy ! 

During his reſidence at St. Alban's in 1716, he began to 
keep a diary of his life. From thence it appears, that he kept an 
exact account of his time, took great pains to 1mprove his under- 
flanding, and make himſelf maſter of the lectures and books he 
was taught. He ſet himſelf to advantage his ſchool-fellows, 
by aſſiſting their ſtudies, introducing religious diſcourſe, ſtrength - 
ening any good diſpoſitions which he ſaw in them, encourgging 
and aſſiſting at ſocial meetings for prayer, eſpecially on the Lord's 
day. When walking alone in the fields, he read, or reflected 
upon what he had read; would ſometimes in his walks call upon 
poor ignorant perſons at their houſes, and give them a little money 
out of his own ſmall allowance, converſe Rriouſly with them, read 
to them, and lend them books. He often mentions the great 
ſatisfaction he felt from theſe attempts to ſerve them, eſpecially 
in their beſt intereſts ; and ſome inſtances, in which he had reaſon 
% hope they had not been in vain. 

Having the uin in view, beſides application to the languages. 
ne read portions of ſcripture, morning and evening, with ſome 
commentary thereen. This was ſeldom negleQed, whatever 
might be his ſchool buſineſs, avocations or amuſement. He re- 


corded the ſubſtance and deſign of the ſermons he heard, what 


impreſſion they made upon his heart, what reſolutions he formed 
in conſequence of them, and what in the preacher he wag 


* He does not mean Dr, Samuel Clarke, the late Rector of St, James's, 
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moſ deſirous to imitate. It was his ſignal felicity to have a Dr” 
Clark to direct him in theſe important concerns. 

In, February 1718-19 he was admitted to the Lord's ſupper 
with the church, under Dr. Clarke's care, who had taken muck 
pains ro give him right notions of that holy ordinance, and pre- 
pare him for it. His own excellent reflexions upon it, had we 

room for them, would ſhew the ſeriouſneſs of his ſpirit in that 
early part of life, and we doubt not, be an encouragement to young 
chriſtians to make a like folemn dedication of themſelves to God. 
In a note to his Sermons on the education of children,” he returns 

his public thanks to Mr. Mayo, of Kingſton in Surry, and Dr. 

8 for their many excellent inſtructions to him, when under 
their miniſterial care in the years of childhood; and in his ſermon 
on the death of the latter, he ſays, I may properly call him my 
friend and father, if all the offices of tenderneſs and care can 
merit that title. To him, I may truly ſay, that under God, 
T owe even myſelf, and all my opportunities of public uſefulneſs 
in th: church; to him, who was not only the zz7rufor of my 
childhood in the principles of religion; but my guardian when 7 
a helpleſs orphan, as well as the generous, tender, faithful friend 
of all my advancing years.” He here reſers to the influence Dr, 
Clarke had over him to perſuade him to devote himſelf to the mini- 
try, the encouragement he gave him to purſue his academica! 
ſtudies, and the ſufficient ſupply wherewith, by his own and his 
friends? contribution, he furniſhed him to go through with them. 

Serious minds obſerve with pleaſure and thankfulnefs, the 
methods of providence in leading'perfons into public fand uſeful 
ſtations contrary to their own expectations. Thoſe by which 
Mr. Doddridge was led into the miniftry were remarkable. 

In 1718, he left the ſchool at St. Albans, and retired to his 
fiſter's houſe to conſider of his future profeflion. He had an 
uncle, Philip Doddridge, who was bred to the law, and had 
lived in the family of the earl, afterwards duke, of Bedford, 
as his ſteward, from 1674, to 1689. By this means his nephew 
became intimately acquainted with ſome of that noble family. 
While his mind was in a ſtate of ſuſpenſe, the dutcheſs, being 
informed of his circumſtances, character, and ſtrong inclination 

to ſtudy, made him an offer, that if he choſe to be educated 
for the miniſtry in the church of England, and would go to 
either univerſity, ſhe would ſupport the expence of his education; 
and if ſhe lived till he had taken orders, would provide for him 
in the church, He received this propoſal with the warmeſt grz- 
titude, but declined it, as being then unable to ſatisfy his conſcience 
reſpecting the terms of conformity. Hence he continued ſometime 
in great diſtreſs from an apprehenſion that he ſhould not be 
able to proſecute his ſtudies for the miniftry. N 
About three weeks after this diſcouragement, he had thoughts 
of entering on the ſtudy of the law, encouraged thereto by the 
celebrated Mr. Horſeman. He recommended him to a gentleman 
of the profeſſion, Mr. Eyre, who made him ſome very good pro- 
poſals, and he was Juſt on the point to ſettle with him, But before 
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ke returned his final anſwer, he devoted one morning ſolemnl 
to ſeek to God for direction; and while actually engaged in this 
divine exerciſe, a letter was brought him from Dr. Clarke, in- 
forming him he had heard of his difficulties, and offering to 
take him under his care, if he choſe the miniſtry on chriſtian 
rinciples. There were no other that in thoſe circumſtances could 
invite him to ſuch a choice. This, to uſe his own words, I 
looked upon almoſt as an anſwer from Heaven; and while live 
ſhall always adore ſo ſeaſonable an interpoſition of Divine Pro- 
vidence. I have ſought God's direction in all this matter, and 
I hope I have had it. My only view in my chioce hath been that 
of more extenſive ſervice; and I beg God would make me an 
inſtrument of doing much good in the world.” Thus was he 
led into the miniſtry, and a foundation laid for his eminent 
aſefulneſs. He continued ſome months at St. Albans, under the 
inſtructions of his generous friend, who furniſhed him with 
pro+/ books, directed his ſtudies, and laboured to cheriſh reli- 
gious diſpoſitions and views in his heart. | | 
In October 1719, he was placed under the tuition of the Rev, 
and learned Mr. John Jennings, who kept an academy at Kibworth 
in Leicefterſhire, a gentleman of whom Dr. Doddrige always 
ſpoke with the higheſt veneration. During the courie of his 
ſtudies here, he was noted for application to his proper buſineſs, 
a ſerious ſpirit, and extraordinary care to improve his time *. 


Thus he laid up rich ſtores of knowledge; and it contributed 


greatly to his improvement, that Dr. Clarke favoured him with 
his correſpondence, through his academical courſe, and pave 
him his reflexions and advices, grounded on the accounts Mr. 
Doddridge ſent him of his lectures and particular circumſtances. 
He applied himſelf in this period, to the further ſtudy of the claſ- 
licks, eſpecially the Greek writers; read them with attention, wrote 
remarks upon them for the illuſtration of the authors themſelves, 
or the ſcriptures, and ſelected ſuch paſſages as might be ſervice- 
able to him in his preparations for the pulpit. His *« remarks 
upon Homer,” in particular we are informed would make a con- 
ſiderable volume. Thus a foundation was laid for that ſolidity, 
ſtrength and correQuels, both of ſentiment and ſtile, which muſt 


From a papery in which he kept an account of what he read, it ap- 
pears, that beſides attending and ſtudying the academical lectures, and 
reading the particular parts of books to which his tutor referred his pupils 
for the illuſtration of thoſe lectures, he had in one half year read faxty 
boeks, and about as many more in the ſame time afterwards. Some of theſe 
were large volumes. - Patrick's commentaries, —Tillotſon's works, —Moſt 
ef the ſermons preached at Boyle's lectures, — and all the reſt, learned or 
uſeful treatiſes. Nor did he read theſe books in a haſty careleſs manner, 
but with great care and cloſe ſludy. Some he abridged ; others he extracted 


into his common-place book, and when he found in any of them a remarkable 


interpretation or illuſtration of a text of ſcripture, inſerted it in his inter- 


ſeldom 


leavtd Teſtament or Bible. 
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ſeldom be expected where thoſe great originals are unknown ot 


diſregarded, _ 
But he ftill kept the miniſtry in view, and therefore made 
divinity his principal ſtudy, eſpecially the ſcriptures, and the 
beſt practical writers. He laid it down as an invidlable rule, 
(and herein he was an excellent model for ſtudents) to read ſome 
practical divinity every day. He laboured affiduouſly to attain 
an eminent degree of the gift of prayer. For this purpoſe he 
made a large collection of proper expreſſions of ſupplication and 
thankſgiving both from ſcripture and devotional writers, to 
qualify him for performing this part of public ſervice, in a 
copious, pertinent and edifying manner. 
hile thus purſuing his ſtudies for the miniſtry, he was intent 
upon his work as a chriſtian, and ambitious to improve in all 
the graces of the chriſtian character. Amongſt other exemplary 
particulars, he drew up ſome Rules a the diredtion of his conduct, 
while a fudent, which he wrote at the beginning of his inter] , ved 
Teſtament, that he might be often reminded of them, and re- 
view them. We ſhall inſert them in a note *, as they may be 
very uſeful to the riſing generation, eſpecially ſtudents. 


® xr. Let my firfl thoughts be devont oy thankful. Let me riſe early; 
immediately return God more folemn thanks for the mercies of the night, 
devote myſelf to him, and beg his aſſiſtance in the intended buſineſs of the 
day. 2. In this and cvery other act of devotion, Let me recolle& my 
thoughts, ſpeak directly to him, and never give way toany thing internal 
or external that may divert any attention. 3. Let me ſet myſelf to read 
the ſcriptures every morning. In the firſt reading let me endeavour to 
impreſs my heart with a practical ſenſe of divine things, and then uſe the 
help of commentators, Let theſe rules, with proper alterations, be obſeryed 
every evening. 4. Never let me trife with a beck, with which I have no 
preſent concern. In applying myſelf to any bock, let me firſt recollect 
what I may learn by it, and then beg ſuitable aſſiſtance from God; and 
let me continually endeavour to make all my ſtudies tubfervient to practical 


religion and miniſterial uſefulneſs. 5. Never let me loſe one minute ot 


time, nor incur unneceſſary expences, that I may have the more to ſpend 
for God. 6. When I am called abroad, let* me be defirous of doing 
good and receiving good. Let me always have in readineſs ſome ſubject 
of contemplation, and endeavour to improve my time by good thoughts, 
as T go along. Let me endeavour to render myſelf agreeable and uſeſul 
to all about me by a tender, compaſſionate, friendly behaviour, avoiding 
all trifling, impertinent ſtories; remembering that“ Imprudence is fin.” 
7. Let me ule great m6deratio at meals, and fee that I am not hypocritical 
in-prayers and thankſgivings at them. 8. Let me never delay any thing, 
unleſs [ can prove that another time will be more fit than the preſent, or 
that ſome other more important duty requires my immediate attendance. 
9. Let me be often lifting up my heart to Gop, in the intervals of ſecret 
worſhip, repeating thoſe 2 which are of the greateſt importance, 
and a ſurrender of myſelf to his ſervice. 10. Never let me enter into long 
ſchemes about future events; but, in the general, refer myſelf to God's 
care. 11. Let:me labour after habitual gratitude and love to God, and the 
Redeemer, practice /#{/-denial, and never indulge any thing, that may 
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' In 1722, his tütor Mr. Jennings removed from Kibworth to 
Hinkley, in the ſame county of Leiceſter, where, about a year after, 
he died, in the prime of his days, to the great loſs of the church 


and world. Mr. Doddridge, after a previous examination by 


a committee of miniſters, who gave an ample teſtimonial to 
his qualifications, enteredon the miniſterial work, July 22, 1722, 
being then juſt twenty years old. He preached his firſt ſermon at 
Hinkley, from 1 Cor. xvi. 22. any man love not the Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt, let him be anathema-maran-atha, It appears from 
his diary that two perſons aſcribed their converſion to the bleſſing 
of God attending that ſermon, with which he ſeems to have been 
much affected and encouraged. He continued at Hinkley about 
a year after, preaching there and in the neighbouring places, 
when the congregation at Kibworth invited him to be their mini- 
ſter; and at the ſame time, a like application was made to him 
from Coventry. He choſe Kibworth principally on account of 
his youth, and to purſue his ſtudies with * advantage. 
He ſettled there in June 1723. Here he ſtudied and compoſed 
his expoſitions and ſermons with great care and exactneſs, tranſcrib- 
ed every one of them, and thus contracted a habit of preaching 
judiciouſly, when his other bufineſs would not allow ſo much 
time for compoſition. His favourite authors, in this retirement; 
were, Tillotſon, Baxter, and Howe; theſe he read often and 
carefully. er e 25 
Fond as he was of ſtudy, he would often leave it to viſit and 
inſtruct the people under his care. In his diary, there are hints of 
the perſons he had viſited, what he could diſcern of their religious 
character and ſtate, what aſſiſtance they needed in their great 
concern, and what he had learned in converſation with them, 
which might improve himſelf as a chriſtian and a miniſter. He 
condeſcended to men of low eſtate in his ſermons, viſits, and 
manner of converſe ; and as his congregation conſiſted chiefly of 
perſons in the lower rank of life, he was careful to adapt his 
diſcourſes to their capacities. P's 


rove a temptation to youthful fuſts. . Let me guard againſt pride, and 
* glory, K. that I have all from Codes hands, and that 1 
have deſerved the ſevereſt puniſhment. 12. In all my ſtudies let me re- 
member that the ſouls of men are immortal, and that CHRIST died to redeem 
them. 13. Let me conſecrate my Heep, and all my recreation} to Gop, 
and ſeek them for his ſake, 14. Let me frequently aſk myſelf, what duty 
or what temptation 1s now before me? 15. Let me remember, that, 
through the mercy of God, in a Redeemer, I hope I am within a few 
days of Heaven. 16. Let me be frequently 2 theſe rules, and 
my conduct as compared with them. 197. Let me frequently recolle& 
which of theſe rules I have preſent, occaſion to practice. 18. If I have 
groſlly erred in one of theſe particulars let me not think it an excuſe for 
erring in others. Then follow rules about the hours of riſing and ſtudy, 
what part of the day to be devoted to particular ſtudies, &. Suck pains 
did he take to train up himſelf for uſefulneſs in the church | 
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e was remarkably ſolicitous to redeem his time, and with this 
view penerally roſe at five o'clock through the whole year, and 
to this he uſed to aſcribe a great Part of the progreſs he made in 
learning. He was accurate and watchful to trace out the cautes 
of his loſs of time, and expreſſeth the ſtrongeſt reſolutions to 
avoid them. To prevent further waſte of time, he laid down at the 
beginning of every year a Plan of books to read, and buſineſs to 
purſue; of diſcourſes he intended to compoſe; and of methods 
to be taken to promote religion in his congregation at the end of 
a month, he took a review of his plan from his diary; how far he 
had proceeded, wherein he had failed, and to what the failure 
was owing ; he then ſet himſelf to rectify it for the next month. 
and made ſuch alterations in his plan, as preſent circumſtances 
required, | N 

In October 1725. he removed to Market-Harborough, near 
Kibworth; continuing his relation to the congregation at the lat- 
ter, and preaching there, except when Mr. David Some, miniſter 
at Harborough, went to adminiſter the Lord's Supper to them; 
and then Mr. Doddridge ſupplied his place. 

In 1729. he was choſen aſſiſtant to Mr. Some, at Harborough, 
the congregation there being deſirous to enjoy his labours more 
frequently than before. 

When Mr. Doddridge left the academy of Mr. Jennings, that 

tleman, a few weeks before his death, much preſſed him to 
eep in view the improvement of his courſe of academical lec- 
tures, and to ſtudy in ſuch a manner, as to refer what occurred 
to him to the compendiums which his tutor had drawn up, that 
they might be illuſtrated and enriched. Mr. Doddridge did not 
then ſuſpect what he afterwards learned, that Mr. Jennings had 
given it as his judgment, that in caſe he died, he thought Mr. 
Doddridge the moſt likely of any of his pupils to purſue the 
ſchemes which he had formed. 

Accordingly, the latter reviewed his courſe of lectures with 
care. One day Mr. Doddridge being in converſation with an in- 
genious young gentleman, Mr. Thomas Benyon, the diſcourſ- 
turned upon the beſt method of conducting the preparatory {tudies 
of young men intended for the miniſtry. Mr. Benyon earneſtly 
Qeſired he would write down his. thoughts upon the ſubject. Thi: 
he did as a letter to his friend, which grew into a conſiderable 
volume. But when he had juſt finiſhed this work, the friend, for 
whoſe uſe it was principally deſigned, died, and the treatiſe remained 
in his own hands. A gentleman happening to ſee it in his ftudy, 
borrowed, and ſhewed it to the Rev. Dr. Watts, with whom Mr. 
Doddridge had then no perſonal acquaintance. The doctor was 
much pleaſed with the plan, made ſome remarks upon it, and 
ſhewed it to ſeveral of his friends, who all joined him in ſolicit- 
ing Mr. Doddridge to carry it into execution. As they were then 
in a great meaſure ſtrangers to him, Mr. Some was the perſon prin- 
cipally employed in managing the affair, He accordingly at a 
meeting of the diſſenting miniſters held at Lutterworth, April 10, 
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1729, propoſed the ſcheme he had before concerted for the eſta. 
bliſhment of an academy at Harborough, under the care of his 
young friend. The miniſters unanimouſly approved the propoſal z 
and promiſed all the aſſiſtance in their power. This had great 
weight in forming Mr. Doddridge's determination. He confulted 
ſome of his brethren and friends at a diſtance, particularly Dr. 
Clarke. They, likewiſe, urged his undertaking the deſign ; and at 
length he conſented. 3 

Accordingly at Midſummer 1729, he opened his academy: His 
firſt lecture to his pupils was of the religious kind, ſhewing the 
nature, reaſonableneſs, and advantages of acknowledging God in 
their ſtudies. The next contained directions for their behaviour 
to him, to one another, to the family, and all about them; with 
proper motives to excite their attention : and then he proceeded 
to common lectures. 

He had been employed as a tutor but a few months when pro- 
vidence directed him to a ſtation of greater miniſterial uſefulneſs. 
The diſſenting congregation at Caſtle-Hill in Northampton, be- 
coming vacant, he preached occaſionally to them, and his ſervi- 
ces were ſo acceptable, that he was invited and ſtrongly urged to 
accept the paſtoral care of them. Some of his brethren, particu- 
larly Mr. Some, adviſed his continuance at Harborough ; and 
their arguments had ſo much weight that he refolved upon it; and 
Mr, Some went to Northampton to perſuade the people to wave their 
application: but inſtead of this, when he ſaw their affection and 
zeal in the affair, and heardtheir motives and circumſtances, he im- 
mediately wrote to Mr. Doddridge to prels his acceptance of the in- 
vitation. Dr. Clarke alſo ſtrongly urged him toit; and accordingly, 
on December 24, 1729, he removed to Northampton, and about 
three weeks after entered upon houſekeeping and his miniſtry there, 
That he might be better qualified for, and quickened to that large 
paſtoral work now devolved upon him, he employed ſome of hi, 
time between his ſettlement and ordination, in reading the beg 
treatiſes of the qualifications and duties of miniſters ; particularly 
Chryſoſtom on the prieſthood, Bowles? paſtor evangelicus, Bur- 
net on the paſtoral care, and Haxter's Gildas Salvianus. He like- 
wiſe read the lives of ſome pious active miniſters ; and ſelected 
the moſt important advices, reflexions, and motives contained in 
theſe books, which he frequently reviewed. He likewiſe at this 
time made a collection of thoſe maxims of prudence and diſcre. 
tion, which he thought demanded a miniſter's attention, if he de- 
fired to ſecure eſteem and uſefulneſs. 

About two months after his ſettlement at Northampton, the 
time came on which had been fixed for his ordination ; and it 
was ſolemnly performed on March 19, 1729-30. A day, the anu- 
al return whereof was conſtantly obſerved by him with ſome. pe - 
culiar ſolemnity. 

It was his firſt care as a paſtor to know the ſtate of his flock. As 
i was large and diſperſed, he frequently met the deacons, and 
| 12 | ſome 
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ſome other perſons, of whom he enquired concerning the men. 
bers, their names, families, places of abode, connections and 
characters: this and whatever other intelligence he could honour- 
ably procure, he entered in a book, which he often conſulted for 
his government, and altered as circumſtances varied and required, 
By this liſt, he was directed in his paſtoral viſits, and could form 
ſome judgment of the ſucceſs of his labours: here he inſerted 
the names and characters of the loweft ſervants in the familie; 
under his care, that he might remember what inſtructions they 
needed, what exhortation he had given them or others, how it was 
received, what promiſes they had made him, and who wanted proper 
books, that he might ſupply them. By this lift roo he was di- 
rected how to pray for them. | , 
It hath been already obſerved what care and pains he took ir 
compoſing his ſermons, when he firit entered on the miniſtry. 
His work as a tutor, and the paſtoral care of a large congregation, 
rendered it next to impoſſible that he ſhould be ſo accurate after- 
wards. Nor was it needful : having habituated himſelf for ſeve- 
ral years to correct compoſitions; having laid up ſuch a fund of 
knowledge eſpecially of the ſcriptures, which was dwly increal- 
ing by his ſtudies and lectures, he ſometimes only wrote down 
the heads and leading thoughts of his ſermons, and the principa! 
texts of ſcripture he deſigned to introduce. Of what kind hi: 
Termons were, the world has had a ſufficient ſpecimen in thoſe 
which have heen publiſhgd. He conſidered himſelf as a miniſter 
of the goſpel, and therefore could not ſatisfy himſelf without 
preaching Chriſt, and him crucified. He thought it cruelty to 
God's children to give them forrs when they came for bread. He 
ſeldom meddled with controverſial points in the pulpit; never 
with thoſe wherewith he might reaſonably ſuppoſe his congrega- 
tion was unacquainted, nor did he ſet himſelf to confute errors, with 
which they were in no danger of being infected. He ſeldom 
preached topical ſermons, to which any text of ſcripture, relating 
to the ſubject might be affixed ; but choſe to draw his materials 
and diviſions from the text itſelf: this gave him an opportunity 
of introducing uncommon ſtriking thoughts ariſing from the text, 
it's connection, or the deſign of the ſacred writer. He was al- 
ways warm and affectionate in the application of his ſermons, and 
experimentally deſcribed the workings of the heart, in the vari- 
ous circumſtances. which he had occaſion to treat of. Thus h 
came home to his hearers? boſoms, and led them to ſee their rea! 
characters. He had an extraordinary gift in prayer, and upon a 
occaſions expreſſed himſelf with eaſe, freedom and variety, with 
the evidences of a ſolid judgment, amidſt the greateſt feriouſne!: 
and fervour of ſpirit. In the adminiſtration of the Lord's ſupper h- 
was remarkably devout and lively. . The Hymns which he com- 
poſed to aſſiſt the devotions of his congregation, and which have 
been publiſhed, are another inſtance ot the pains he took to pro- 
more their piety, 
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Beſides his ſtated work on the Lord's day, and his lectures pre- 
paratory to the Lord's _— he maintained a religious exerciſe 
every Friday evening at his meeting place, or his own houſe, as 
the ſeaſon of the year, or the circumitances of his health, rendered 
noſt convenient. On theſe occaſions he went through the P/alms 
in a courſe of expoſition; afterwards the Propbecies of the Old 
Teſtament relating to the Meſſiah and his kingdom; the promiſes 
of ſcripture ; and ſometimes repeated ſermons he had formerly 
preached, as his friends particularly deſired, or as might belt tend 
to keep up an agreeable variety. 

As a preacher, he was much eſteemed, and very popular. He 
had an ear __ and pathos in his manner of ſpeaking, which, 
as it ſeemed the natural effect of a ſtrong impreſſion of diving 
truths upon his own heart, rendered his diſcourſes more accepta- 
dle and uſeful, than if his delivery had been more calm and dif- 
paſſionate. His pronunciation and ation, were, by ſome, thought 
rather too ſtrong and vehement; but to thoſe who were acquaint- 
ed with the vivacity of his temper, and his uſual manner of con- 
verſation, they appeared quite naturaland unaffected. 

He had a deep concern for the riſing generation. Beſides an 
annual ſermon to young perſons on New-year's day, he oſten par- 
ticularly addreſſed them in the courſe of his preaching ; and in his 
converſation, as well as his /ermens on the education of children, 
ne hath warmly and fully ſhewn his high ſenſe of that duty. He 
lamented the neglect of miniſters to cafechiſe the children of their 
congregation ; which he looked upon as a molt important part 
of the paſtoral work, and purſued it during the ſummer ſeaſon 
through the, whole courſe of his miniſtry, notwithſtanding his many 
avocations, He had much ſaris faction and ſucceſs in theſe pious 
attempts. 

He eſtabliſhed and encouraged private weekly meetings for /. 
cial prayer, eſpecially among the young perſons of the congrega- 
tion, which were ſpent in reading, religious diſcourſe, and prayer. 
Sometimes one, of the greateſt knowledge and humility, was a kind 
of preſident, who kept up the order of the ſociety, and gave the 
paſtor hints whereby he might eſtabliſh thoſe who wavered, and 
nee the timorous in religion. There was one ſociety of 

nung men, in which ſome of his Zudents were joined. To theſe he 
uſed to propoſe ſome practical gue/tion weekly; and their anſwers 

in writing he enlarged upon, and delivered on Friday evening, 
inſtead of his-uſual expoſition or ſermon abovementioned. 

It was a grief to him to find that the children of ſome of his 
nearers had never been taught to read, through the ignorance or 
poverty «of their parents. In 1738 therefore, he perſuaded his 
»cople to concur with him in eſtabliſhing a charity /ehcol, He hag 
the ſatisfaction to find the benevolent design ſo well encouraged, 
that there was a foundation laid fox inſtructing, and cloathing 
twenty boys ; who were put under a proper maſter, and taught to 
read, write, and learn their catechiſm, and brought regularly y 

public worthip. Several of the dot tor's friends gave to the inſti 
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ration generous benefactions of money or books; by which, and 
from himſelf, the children were amply ſupplied. He often viſited 
the ſchool, to ſupport the maſter's authority, to examine the pro- 
ficiency of the children, catechiſe, inſtruct, and pray with them ; 
and the truſtees viſited it weekly by rotation. This inſtitution 
has been ſerviceable to the temporal and eternal intereſts of many 
who might otherwife have been expoſed to great ignorance and 
wretchedneſs; and it is ſtill kept up by the congregation on the 
ſame plan, though it wants ſome of the advantages which it de- 
rived from the doctor's large acquaintance and influence. 

Theſe are ſome ſketches of the manner in which he fulfilled 
his miniſtry ; and they have been the more largely inſiſted upon, as 
they may furniſh ſome uſeful hints to thoſe who are engaged in the 
ſame important work, or are training up for it. 

[ To be continued. | 


II. 

ME intended to have given“ A brief account of BAN O 
PurenporF's ſcheme of legiſlation, both as it reſpects nature 
and nations, and man; “' but imagining the life of Dr. Doddridge 
would be more pleaſing, and perhaps more uſeful to the ge- 
nerality of our readers; we ſhall poſtpone that account 
to our future Supplement: Obſerving only, with his eulogiſt, 
of this great perſonage, that In him we ſee a man, who, 
referring back to the moſt ſimple ideas of morality, proceed: 
ſtep by ſtep, from principle to principle, from proof to proof ; 
examining with an extreme attention ; dividing with ſcrupulous 
regularity ; defining with preciſion ; and at length forming a me- 
thodical ſyſtem of the ſcience of manners. Though leſs learned 
than Grotius; he dives deeper into principles, and develops their 
eonſequences, in a ſeries of arguments, which reciprocally eluci- 
date each other. Inexorable reſpeCting the opinion of the ſche- 
laſtics, — who laid it down, that actions, commanded and prohibit- 
ed by the law of nature, are honeſt or diſhoneſt of themſetves. — 
He treats the ideas of honeſty, detached from their relation to 
the will of God, as ſpecious chimeras, and barren principles. 
Thus he diveſted the collegians of a variety of metaphy fica) 
ſubtilties, on which they highly picqued themſelves, and which 
they had conſtantly communicated to their pupils, as the mott 
judicious and ſublime notions of morality.” | 
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Some extraordinary RELATIONS of ANIMALS living 

Wm in SOLID BODIES. 
N Toulon harbour, and the road, are found ſolid hard tones, 
and perfectly entire, containing, in different cills, ſecluded 
from all communication with the air, ſeveral living hell-fiſh, of 
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zn exquiſite taſte, called Da&yl:i, i. e. Dates. To come at theſe 
aſh, the ſtones are broken with mauls. Along the coaſt of An 
cona, alſo in the Adriatick, are ſtones, uſually weighing about 
fifty pounds, and ſometimes even more; the outſide rugged, and 
eaſily broken, but the inſide ſo hard, as to require a ſtrong arm, 
and an iron maul to break them. Within them, and in ſeparate 
niches, are found ſmall ſhell-fiſh, quite alive, and very palatable, 
called Salenes, or Cappe lunghe. Theſe facts are atteſted by Gaſſendi, 
Blondel, Mayol, the learned biſhop of Sulturara, and more par- 
ticularly by Aldrovand!, a phyſician of Bologna; the two latter 
ſpeak of it as a common fact, which they themſelves ſaw, , 

In the volume for 17 19, of the academy of ſciences at Paris, is the 
following paſſage: In the foot of an elm, of the bigneſs of a pretty 
corpulent man, three or four feet above the root, and exactly in the 
centre, has been fFund a live toad, middle- ſiaed, but lean, and fillin 
up the whole vacant ſpace. No ſooner was a paſſage opened, by 
iplitting the wood, than it ſcuttled away very haſtily. A more firm 
and found elm never grew; ſo that the toad cannot be ſuppoſed 
to have got into it. The egg whence it was formed, mutt, 
dy ſome very ſingular accident, have been lodged in the tree at it's 
fcſt growth. There the creature had lived without air, feeding 
on the ſubſtance of the tree, and growing only as the tree grew. 
This is atteſted by Mr. Hubert, profeſſor of philoſophy at 
Caen.” 

The volume for the year 1731, has a ſimilarobſervation, expreſſes 
in theſe words: * ln 1719, we gave an account of a fact, which, 
though improbable, was well atteſted; that a toad had been found 
living and growing in the ſtem of a middling elm, without any way 
tor the creature to come out, or to have got in. M. Seigne, of 
Nantes, lays before the academy a fact juſt of the very ſame 
nature, except that, inſtead of an elm, it was an oak, and larger 
than the elm, which ſtill heightens the wonder. He judges, by 
the time requiſite for the growth of the oak, that the toad mutt 
have ſubſiſted in it without air, or any adventitious aliment, 
curing eighty or hundred years. M. Seigne ſeems to have known 
nothing of the ſact in 1719.“ 

With the two foregoing may be claſſed a narrative of Ambroſe 
Pare, chief ſurgeon to Henry III. king of France, a very ſenſible wri- 
ter, who, relates the following fat, of which he was an eye-wit- 
nefs, 4 Being, ſays he, at my ſeat, near the village of Meudon, 
and overlooking the quarry-man, whom LI had ſet to break ſome 
very large and hard ſtones ; in the middle of one we found a huge 


toad, full of life, and without any viſible aperture by which it 


could get there. I began to wonder how it received birth, had 
grown and lived, but the labourer told me, it was not the firſt 
time he had met with a toad, and the like creatures, within huge 

blocks of ſtone, and no viſible opening or fiſſure.” 
Obſervations of living toads, found in very hard and entire 
Nones, occur in ſeveral authors, particularly Baptiſt Fulgoſa, 
Doge 
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Doge of Genoa, the famous phyſicians, Agricola and Horſtiv;. 
and Lord Verulam ; others give very ſpecious accounts of ſnakes, 
frogs, crabs, and lobſters, being found alive, incloſed withir 
blocks of marble, rocks, and large ſtones. 1 
Without attempting to explain facts, ſo very obſtruſe and ſur- 
Prizing, yet at the fame time, ſo well authenticated; we ſhal 
only point out the inferences arifing from them. | h 

1. That the teſtaceous and cruſtaceous ſiſh, the toads, ſnakes, 
frogs, or at leaſt the eggs, whence theſe different kinds of animal- 
proceeded, were lodged in the tree at their firlt growth, or i. 
the ſoft mud, of which the ſtones were afterwards formed. 

2. That theſe animals, thus incloſed within trees or ſtones, ©: 
at leaſt which came from eggs hatched in them, have ſubſiſted ther 
ever ſince; that is, fifty, an hundred, an hundred and fifty years. 
or perhaps even more; as leſs could not be required for the growt!, 
of the trees, or the formation of the ſtones where they were 


found. | | | 
3. That conſequently they had lived there much longer than 


animals of the ſame ſpecies when at liberty. 

4. Yet, during all the time, their ſole aliment has been the ſap 
of the tree, or any moiſture or liquor penetrating through the 
thickneſs of the ſtones, 

5. That they lived there without any other air than what was 
contained within their ſcanty cells, which, even with regard to 
the ſhell-fiſh, theſe having a Kind of reſpiration, deſerves fome 
enquiry; but borders on incredibility, with reipe& to frops; 
toads, and ſnakes, whoſe ſenſible reſpiration tecuus to require 
much more air. 

6. That to this exclufion of all external air, the animals, thus 
encloſed, might perhaps owe their longevity ; at leall this agree: 
with the idea of the celebrated Bacon, who, in his Z/oria wii 
et mortis, canon xviii, lays down the following rule, as confirmed 
by experience. Aer excluſus confert ad ionga vwitalem, fi aliis incom- 
modis caveas, | | 

7. Laſtly, That inſtin& taught. theſe animals to provide them- 
ſelves before-hand with niches proportioned to their utmoſt growth. 
or at leaſt as they grew, they had the ſagacity to enlarge the:: 
niches, either by repelling, or gradually abrading the fides which 
formed them. _ TESTS 

Theſe. circumſtances, we are aware, may appear, incredible, 
and it muſt be owned, not without ſome reaſon ; but incredible 
ns they may ſeem, they muſt be admitted, if we admit the facts 
whence they are deduced, to be true; and after ſuch vouchers 
and atteſtations, they are ſcarce to be queſtioned. 


[ 
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ANT 1Q UI T-I-8:6. 
Bet es I. 
Mr. KENNEDY's ANSWER to the Rev. Mr. BO WE Nes 


Second LETTER, | 
Inſerted. in the CarsTIAaNnN's MaGazixe for November, 1765. 


To the EDITORS of the CHRISTIAN's MAGAZINE. 
GENTLEMEN, 


1 AM engaged, I perceive, with a very acute and ingenious op- 
ponent. Should this gentleman be diſpoſed to continue a cor- 
reſpondence, in the ſame amicable manner, I flatter myſelf, 
that ſuch free and friendly diſcuſſions, will be found, in the 
iſſue, to be ſomewhat more than a mere amuſement. 

If you will be pleaſed to admit, my anſwer to the rev. Mr. Bowen's 
ſecond letter, inſerted in the Chriſtian's Magazine for Novem- 
ber, 1765. as it may beſt ſuit with your conveniency, the favour 
will be gratefully acknowledged by, 

Gentlemen, your conſtant reader, 


ye” a And obliged humble ſervant 
703. JOHN KENNEDY, 
To the Rev. Mr. BOWEN. 
Rev. Si, 


T may be a matter of juſt concern to me, that I ſhould miſtake 
the treedom and 1mpartiality of your enquiries into the truth 
of my ſyſtem of chronology, for di/gui/e and mi/repreſentation.: but 
your open declaration to the contrary, obliges me now to conclude, 
that you drew up and publiſhed thoſe objections againſt it, ac- 
cording to the delt of your judgment (although no man's judg- 
ment is infallible) and with the utmoſt exertions of your fill; and 
in this light I perceive you would have me to conſider them. 

The importance of my ſcheme is of it 1elf ſufficient to ſecure it 
from contempt ; and it is incumbent upon me to take care, that 
no oppoſer of it's truth be ſuffered to treat it either with levity, 
or affected diſguiſe, without my expoſing the attempt, to the 
view and uh a of the public; which no ſenſible perſon, I 
ſuppoſe, would raſhly incur, 

I muſt do my opponent the juſtice to acknowledge, that the ob- 


jection, which he has brought againſt the conclu/ſiven;5 of my 


chronological computations, is in appearance, ſuch a very ſhrewd 
one, that he needed not to have intermixed with it, ſuch a vari- 
ety of foreign particulars, although every one of them will, in 
their order, require a diſtin anſwer, | | 

A deſultory preceeding is not at all a likely method, in my 
2 opinion, to bring any controverted point to a final deci- 
ion. | 


Had the aſore- mentioned objection been as ſolidly grounded as 


it is acute, the immediate conſequence would have been, that the 


t b-ic of my ſcheme, notwithſtanding the vaunts of demonſtra- 
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ble certainty, muſt have fallen before it, and have ſubmitted to 
it's power. | 

The rule you have preſcribed me, is, — © A cloſe attention to 
the point in debate.” — And you will excuſe my taking the liber- 
ty, not only ta remind, but to call you to a ſtrict obſervance of it; 
for it 1s 2 very good one. 

The ſtate of our preſent debate is, in a very few words, as 
follows : 

I had publiſhed 2 ſyſtem of chronelogy ; you voluntarily offer 
yourielf as an opponent, and you very ingeniouily argue in the 
following manner, 

This chronologiſts computations, whether ſolar or lunar, can- 
nat anſwer rhe end ne propoſes ; becauſe, by a calculation, every 
way ſemi lar to his, and founded upon fome of his own principles 
ro, the Tme concluſions may be attained, if we take a ſeries of 
years different from his; provided that difference be neither more 
nor leis than twenty-eight years, upon account of the day of th: 
week, or ſome multiple of that number. 

Should you continue to exert your endeayours, with the ſame 
view, to the ena of your days, 1 do not think you would find © 
more ſpecious obiection. But I mult obſerve with you, that u hen! 
weak of the ſarewdneſs and acuteneſs of the device, I would be 
underſtood to mean it of your ſolar computations only, for I have 
2 diſferent opinion of your lunar. However, for the ſake of tic 
vous readers I Hall give as ſerious an account of them, as they wil: 
admit of. 

As I ſha!l have frequent oceaſion to quote your own words, | 
chuſe to reduce my preſent reply to the form of 


A FRIENDLY. DIALOGUE 


netween K. and B. concerning the mean aſtronomical diſtance «+ 
the full moon zext after the autumnal equinox, A. M. 5785. in 
connexion with A. DB. 1778. according to R's ſyſtem, and with 
A. D. 1750. according to B's- . 


K. Mr. B. Iam extremely glad to fee vou: this unexpected 
viſit is as ſeaſonable as it is welcome. You are the very man! 
was thinking of, with the ſecret hopes of obtaining the long. 
wiſhed for opportunity of a friendly conference with you, and of 
a free and impartial diſcuſſion of ſome points (in themſelves con: 
ſidered, frivolous ; but in their conſequences, very material; 
which are Kill depending betwixt us. 

B. My ſatisfaction Mr. K. is equal to yours; and I give you my 
word, you ſhall always receive from me the reſpect that is duc 
to an elder brother, who has the advancement of ſcriptural know- 
ledge ſo much at heart.” And notwithſtanding 1 have examined 
the deſign, execution, and truth, of your ſyſtem, with all ima— 
ginable freedom, yet, aſſure your ſelf, I have the juſt ſucceſs of 
it as much at heart as your ſelf. Pray have you read my lait letter 
to you, inſerted in the Chriſtian's Magazine for November 176; 

K. have it now in wy hands, and have juſt given it an atten- 
wave peruſci; and your viſt is the more welcome to me, upon ©! 

2 = a account 


5 
* 
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account of the great defire I have to communicate my thoaght® 
to you, concerning ſome ſections of it; which, as they have an 
immediate relation to the point in debate, I will H you pleate 
read out to you. 

B. I am at leiſure to attend to you. 

K. Thus then you write, p. 503. $. 2. If you will be piea- 
ſed to caſt your eye upon the quotation p. 168. you will lee that 
my calculation was brought to prove not that A. M 5785. is connse- 
ted with A. D. 1750. but that the mere agreement of calcu- 
lation of the time of the mean ful} moon zex? wf7ey the agtumnal 
equinox, A.M. 5757, wich obſervation A. D. 1750. is no firm 
baſis for the chronological inference you have drawn from it 
p. 219 of your ſyſtem. This calculation is evidently oppoſed to. 
your calculation for A. M. 5785. which, in your ſyſtem, claims 
a connection with A. D. 1778. whether then, the compariton 
you have made of this calculaion with yours for A. M. 585g. 
aud your deductions from that compariſon be mere ſophiſ- 
try and deluſion, or juſt. and folid reaſoning, I ſhall leave to your- 
ſelf, upon mature conſideration, to determine. 

dect. 3. A moment's reflexion may convince you, that your 
accuſation againſt me of violating a known law of altzonomy 25 
il! founded, and nothing at all to the purpoſe. For, from the 
full moon preceding the creation, (according to the hypotheß 
upon which my calculation is erected,) to the full moon followzy 
the autumnal equinox A. M. 5785. is really 71552 lunation 
had it been 71551 lunations only, my calculation founded an 
71552, mult have given the diſtance of the ſecond tul! moon after 
the ſun entered ra; and conſequently, that diftanee would 
have exceeded the length of one innation ** 

Sect. 4. I am obliged to pats over in ſilence what vou are 
pleaſed to call an examination of my, calculation: it detects 60 
error, either in the method or the numbers; and confits ouly « 
a few arithmetical operations, neceſſarily tov ing from the natur; 
of the calculations, and unconnected wich the point h delete.“ 

Theſe are all the ſections which I propoie to conkyvcr ft pre- 
ſent. 

B. Before you 'offer to make any remarks upon them ; be 
pleaſed to weigh well the purport of their Contents, 

K. I ſhall weigh them well; and muſt defire you, in my turu, 
to take ſpecial notice, that my preſent deſign is to prove, 

1. Not that the agreement bet,veen my calculated times with 
obſervation, is a firm baſis for the chroavlogical inference whicl, 
I have drawn from it, p. 219. of my ſyſtem Nor, 

2. That what you are pleaſed tocall, and ſeem willing to have 
thought, vour calculation of the mean aſtronomical diſtance of tue 
full moon, next after the autumnal equinox A. M. 5795, new 
does, nor poſſibly can, invalidate ſuch chronological znterence. 
But . | 

3. My preſent deſign, I ſay, is to prove, that you have really 
made no fue, a:fint aftronemical calculation ai all, nor ſo mucn 


B. Here 


* 


4 
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B. Here you palpably contradi& your ſelf ; for have you nat 
with great ſeriouſneſs, examined, the ſeveral ſteps of my calcu- 
lation? how then can you ſay, in any conſiſtency with your own 
proceedings, that I have made no ſuch diſtin altronomical cal- 
culation at all, nor ſo much as attempted it? 

K. I might ſafely appeal to the whole of that examination ay 
a ſufficient proof of the foregoing aſſertion, I did not indeed 
ſay then, in totidem aterbie, what I ſay now; becauſe I did not 
ſuſpect, that the author of ſuch ingenious device, could poſſibly 
have carried the ſpirit of jocularity to ſuch an extravagant heigli: 
as, after ſuch a ſerious examination, cooly to ſay, „ that it con ili, 
only of a few arithmetical operations, &c." 

B. Declamation will never prove the truth of your aſſertion. 

K. I tzppoſe you will know your own numbers again when you 
ſee them; a!though 1] have bereaved ſome cf them of their aſtro- 
nomical titles, which you, in a fit of jocularity, had impoſed 
upon them. However, to prevent all juſt cauſe of complaint. { 
here promiſe, that as ſoon as you are able to make it appear, that 


8 
+ 
1 


: 
choſe owes 11 Sod ie Bo at clai ſach. aſtroromica! 
* 3 ved NUNTDETS Rave A leg a Claim 0 10 Ankror e mies, 
cles, you ſhall have my free content to reſtore them again. 
A table of B's no-diftiat-altroncmical calculation, ot the mean 
diſtance of the fall moon at a5» the autumnal equino. 
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: . 
From the compounded number 2112549 10 29 © & 
Subſt. K's calculated diſtance of 

mean full moon next after the 
aut. equinox, A.M. 5757. A. D. 
1750. — — 22 9 42e 0 


Remains the number of days in 
5785 fol. trop. years in agree- 
ment with K's fol. trop. tables 2112927 1 25 © © 


—_— [ "0 
— 


As I know not by what authority theſe numbers of mine were ſo 
injudiciouſly and fo unaltronomically conjoined, I ſhall fet them, 
as they are repeated 11. the table, at a due diſtance from each 
ether, and ſet my own mark upon them. 


IS OP. D. H. K. 


2112940 u 25 22 9 4 © © fyſ. of Chr. p. 216 * 
2112949 1 25 22 9 4 0 © 


1 Ee 2 
Tie cifference o © 00. 0 0 © o 
N. Mr. B. 1 11 1 . 
NOW Mr. 8. W1it not lay to vou, that | can make NOTHING, \\ 
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W, Hets you palpably contradict your ſelf ; for have you nat 
with great ſerinuſneſs, examined, the ſeveral ſteps of my calcu- 
Wtivnn 7 how then can you ſay, in any conſiſtency with your own 
nge, that T have made no ſuch diſtin aſtronomical cal- 
tation at all, not (© much as attempted it ? 

K. I might ſn fely appeal to the whole of that examination ay 
„ (iirient prove of the foregoing aſſertion. I did not indeed 
(iy then, in teien workir, what I ſay now; becayſe I did not 
(pert; that the anthor of ſuch ingenious device, could poſſibly 
Wave tie the (pirit of jocularity to ſuch an extravagant height 
ne, after felt Hus cxamination, cogly to ſay, © that it conſiſts 
oy of # ſew arithmetical operations, &c.” 

lt, Deelamation will never prove the truth of your aſſertion. 
e, I pple you will know your own numbers again when you 
ts them; although 1 have bereaved ſome of them of their aſtro- 
Wenne titles, which you, in a fit of jocularity, had impoſed 
„pn them, However, to prevent all juſt cauſe of complaint, I 
hes promiſe, that as ſoon as you are able to make it appear, that 
hee hereaved numbers have a legal claim to ſuch aſtronomical 

titles, you ſhall have my free conſent to reſtore them again. 
A iable of I's no-diftina-altronomical calculation, of the mean 
dillance of the full moon next after the autumnal equinog 


A. VI. 5 7N5;. 0 1 1 


1. 1451 lunation:+1 lunation ate 211597 18 14 55 o 
4 — — — $1. 7 40- © 16 
'F — — — 14112949 10 29 © © 
4+ The number of days in 578; fol. 
top, Years in agreement with | 
K's (01; trop, tables — 2112927 125 00 
. K* taleulared diflance of the 
wean full moon next after the 
alt. equin, A. M. $757. A. D. 
o. — 22 9 4 O 0 nearly. 


111. 
— 


ä e 

Jun this table No. 4 points to — 2112249 10 29 © © 

Now, vir, as molt people know their own property wherever 
they week with it, ſh do l. And my calculated numbers, parti- 
vilartly, wut be very artfully diſguiſed, before they can be con- 
walled from my knowledge. A narrow inſpection creates a ſuſpi- 
won, that ove of my calculated numbers, and which is peculiarly 
wine (vid, yt. chronol. p. 216,) lies couched in diſguiſe, under 
(Is wheonth compound ; I call it anceuth, becauſe in this com- 
pwned Rate, it is neither political nor aſtronomical z it is neither 
War, wor lunar, nor lunitolar, but an odd heterogeneous mix- 
WIG Wo Which Jam not able to give a ſuitable denomination. 

If it be ax speck, the ſmall trouble of a ſingle ſubſtraction, 
will Tiamediavely throw off the maſk, and lay open to the view 
hs latent Sigewite, Let me try. | 


From 
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D. H. + TT 

From the compounded number 2112949 10 29 © 0 
Subſt. K's calculated diſtance of 
mean full moon next after the 
aut. equinox, A. M. 5757. A. D. 


1750. — 22 9 4e 0 
Remains the number of days in 
5785 ſol. trop. years in agree- 
ment with K's ſol. trop. tables 2112927 1 25 © o 


As I know not by what authority theſe numbers of mine were ſo 
injudiciouſly and ſo unaſtronomically conjoined, I ſhall ſet them, 
as they are repeated in the table, at a due diſtance from each 
ether, and ſet my own mark upon them. 

| D. H. K. , 


2112949 125 22 9 4 0 ofyl. of Chr. p. 216? 
2112949 1 25 229400 


— 


The difference o e 0 Oo © o Oo o 

Now Mr. B. I will not ſay to you, that I can make vor HIN S, 
of your calculatizn of the mean aſtronomical diſtance of the full 
moon, next after the aut. equin, A. M. 5785; but I will ſay, that 
1 have made Norhixg of it: and if you, vice verſa, can con- 
trive any lawful means, (for I know you to be ingenious,) how to 
make SOMETHING qut of this your xoTKING, independent of 
my calculation for A} M. 5757, A. D. 1750, I fhall look upon 
you hereafter, not only with aſtoniſhment, but with admiration 
too. But I will leave you to conſider af this matter at preſent, 
and hope to conſult further with you on the ſubject ere long. 

EY To be concluded in the next. F 


II. 


OBSERVATIONS on the BOOKS, and MATERIALS aid 
MODE of WRITING, in Uſe amongit the Eatterns, 


N the book of Job we meet with a remarkable diſtinction he- 
1 tween the writing of words, and writing them in a book : it 13 
in the following ejaculation of that great pattern of holy patience. 
© that my words were now written! o that they were printed in a 
book ! that they wwere graven—in the rock for ever ! ch. xix. 23, 24. 
To explain this, it may be proper to obſerve that there is a way 
of writing in the eaſt, which is deſigned to fix words on the me- 


mory, but the writing of which is not intended to continue. In 


Barbary, as we are aſſured by the late learned and excellent Dr. 
Shaw, the children who are ſent to ſchool, make no uſe of paper, 
but each boy writes upon a ſmovth thin board, ſlightly dawbed 


vver with whiting, which may he wiped off, or renewed at plea- 


furs; 
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fare ; * and it ſeems they learn to read, write, and get their lef- 
fons. by heart, all at the ſame time. The words then of Job may 
be conſidered to this effect; “O rat my words might not be, 
« like many of thoſe of the miſerable, immediately loft in inat- 
* tention or forgetfulneſs, but that they avere dritten, fo as to be 
7 fixed in the memory.” There are few, ſays Dr. Shaw, who 
rrtain what they have learned in their youth; and without 
doubt things were often wiped out of the memory of the 
Arabs in the days of Job, as well as out of their avriting 
tables, as it now often happens in Barbary. Job therefore 
proceeds to ſay; O that they.were written in a book from 
« whence they ſhould not be blotted out.” In conformity to 
which Moſes ſpeaks of avri/ing things for a memorial in @ book 
But books: likewiſe were liable to injuries; for which reafon je- 
zemiah commanded that the book containing the parchaſe he made 
ef ſome lands in Judea, juſt before the captivity ſhould be pus 
ite an cart hen velſel, that it might continue many days; Jer. xxxii. 
xz, 14. For this reaſon, in like manner, Job wiſhes that his 
mords might be even grave in a rock ; the moſt laſting way of all, 
and much more effectual to perpetuate them than @ 5504, 'Thas 
the diſtinction betwixt <vriting, and writing in a beck becomes 

rfectly obvious; and the gradation which is loit in our tran- 
Beg of the paſſage, appears in it's beauty. In our bibles 
che word printed 15 introduced, and, beſides it's impropriety, 
conveys no idea of Job's meaning: records deſigned to laſt long, 
not being ditinguiſhed from leſs durable papers by being 

inted. | 
"As to the form of the books uſed by the eaſtern world, and the 
materials of which they were compoſed ; we may obſerve that in 
the time of our Lord their books were rolle. up. inſtead of open- 
ing, in the manner of ours, as appears from {ome remains of an- 
tiquity ; and that they were of the ſame form much more anc!- 
ently, we learn from Jer. xxxvi. 2. Pſ. xl. 7, &c. 

The materials of their books deſerve our more particular con- 
£dcration. "The ancient Egyptian books were made of the papy- 
rus, à fort of bulruſn of that country, which roſe up to a conli- 
derable height, and whoſe ſtalk was covered with ſeveral films, 
or inner ſkins, upon which they wrote. The uſe of the papyrus, 
for theſe purpoſes, was not found out till the building of Alex- 
andria ; ſo that the rolls, mentioned in the prophets, were not 
formed of this plant; fince Alexander the Great, wha founded 
that city, lived after the prophetical mes. The art of engraving 
an ſtones and metals was very ancient ; as old at leaſt as the days 
ot Moſes, as appear from Exod xxviii. 11. 36. But theſe ancient 
Books were not formed of tablets of ſtones, of plates of metal ; 


} Sce his travels, p. 194+. Bp. Pococke repreſents the Coþtis, who are 
employ.d by twe great men of Lgypt to Keep their accounts, &e. as mak- 
mg ule of a fot of paltchrayiiftur the purpoſe; the writing on which is 
wiped off tiem time ima with a vet ſponge, the pieces of paſteboard- 
being vicd ag lates, voy bis wavels, vol. I. p. 191. 


inaſmuct 
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inaſmuch as they appear to have been rolled up in the manner be- 
forementioned; beſides which, we find the Book written by 
Baruch from the lips of Jeremiah, was cur Id pxtcts by ki 
Jehoiakim with a pen-knife, and the pieces thrown into the fre 
aobich was buraing on the hearth before him, ler. xxXxvi. 23. Gr- 
cumftances, which determine that it was compoſed neither of 
ſtone, nor of metal. 

Parchment was a later invention than the Egyptian paper; ad 
therefore one would imagine it could not be the matter of ick 
the old Jewiſh books were formed: Dr. Prideaux, however, is af 
the contrary opinion; imagining that although Eumenes of Pere 
gamus was the firlt among the Greeks who uſed parchment ; be 
could not however have been the inventor of it, fince 2h Jews 
Jong before had re of writing; “ and who, ſays he, can doubt 
„hut that thefe rolls were of parchment? It muſt be acknow- 
ledged that the authentic copy of the law which Hilkiah found 
in the temple, and ſent to, king Joſiah, was of this material 3 
none other uſed tor writing, excepting parchment only, bring 
of ſo durable a nature as to laſt from Moſes' time till them, 
*© which was for 830 years.“ f But is this reaſoning demonſtra- 
tive? The very old Egyptians uſed to write for linen thoſe thi 
which they deſigned ſhould laſt long; and we are aſſured by thaie 


4c 
ce 


«c 


who have examined mummies with attention, that the charac- 


ters ſo written continue to this day. Thus Maillet, in his 7th 


letter, p. 278, tells us, that the fllebing, or rather, (as it was of 
a conſiderable breadth,) the bandage of a mummy which was 


ſented to him, and which he cauſed to be opened in the houſe of 
the capuchin monks of Cairo, was not only covered from one end 
to the other with hieroglyphical figures; but They alſo found 


<< certain unknown characters written from the right hand towards 


4 the left, and forming a kind of verſes, Theſe, he ſup 

„ contained the eulogium of the perſon whoſe this body was, 
„ written in the language uſed in Egypt in the Time in whick 
ſhe lived. Some part of this writing was afterwards copied ont 
by an engraver in France, and theſe papers were ſent to the 
<c virtuoſi throughout Europe, that, if poſſible, they might de- 
„ cypher ; them but in vain.” 

Now, might not a copy of the law of Moſes, written after this 
manner, have laſted 830 years? Is it unnatural to imagine that 
Moſes, who was learned in all the arts of Egypt, wrote after this 
manner on linen? and doth not this ſappoſition perfectly welt 
agree with the accounts we have of the form of their books ; 
their being r0/ls; their being eafily cut in pieces with a knife, and 


44 
cc 


liable to be burned ? The old Jewiſh books therefore might in- 


deed be written on other materials ; but theſe confiderations are 
ſufficient to engage us to think, that their being written upon 
parchment is not ſo indubitable as the beforementioned learned wri- 
cer (appoles, 


+ See Prideaux*s Connection, Part J. Book VII. 
The 
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The moſt conſiderable argument brought by Dr. Prideaux, are 
quotations from Diodorus Siculus and Herodotus, which give 
an account of the writing on fins by the old Perſians and Romans 
long before the time of Eumenes; and yet it is ſurpriſing that he 
ſhould ſo confidently preſume that thoſe ſkins muſt of courſe be 
dreſſed hke parchment. It is evident that they muſt have been 
prepared in a much more rude manner, and mult have been very 
unlike the parchment of which, we are aſſured, Eumenes was the 
Inventor; and which, if ſound out before, would have rendered 
the want of the Egyptian papyrus no inconvenience to that prince. 
Such ſkins might do for records, and ſome occaſional writings; 
but would have been by no means agreeable for books. Is it not 
then, upon the whole, moſt natural to ſuppoſe that the ancient 
Tews wrote on linen, as the Egyptians did? VIV) | 

And if ſo, ink, paint, or ſomething of that kind, muſt have 
been made uſe of; whereof en we read, Jer, xxxvi. 18. 
But their pens muſt have been very different from ours: accord- 
ingly the word which is uſed for a pen, Judg. v. 14. [Theythat han- 
ale the pen of the writer, ] ſignifies @ ſceptre, rod, or branch of a 
tree; and conſequently nog thought to have much more nearly 
reſembled the modern pens of Perſia, which are canes or reeds, — their 

per not bearing ſuch pens as ours,—than the gui/ls we make 
uſe of. See Olearius, p. 857. and Rawolff in Ray's collection of 
travels, p. 87. The other word, which we tranſlate a pen, ſeems 
Preciſely to ſignify a thing with which they lay on colours; and 


conſequently is equally applicable to a gxill, a pencil, or a reed. 


I is the uſing the other word in poetry, which explains the nature of 
their pens, of which we might otherwiſe have been ignorant ; the 
proper word for them not at all determining their nature. St. John 
evidently ſuppoſes paintings, or drawings, in that volume which 
he ſaw while in the viſions of God in Patmos, which was ſealed 
with ſeven ſeals. The firſt figure being that of a man on a white 
herſe, with a bow in his hand, &c. Rev. vi. We are uſed to expect 
cepper plates, in our printed books, but, it may be, never thought 
of drawings in a manuſcript, The eaſtern manuſcripts however 
are not without theſe ornaments. Thus Olcarius, p. 636. de- 
ſcribing the hbrary belonging to the famous ſepulchre of Schich 
Seh, ſays that the manuſcripts are all extremely well written, 
beautifully bound, and thoſe of hiſtory, illuſtrated with many 
repreſentations in miniature. . 

The more ancient books of the Faſt are alſo found to be 
beautified in this manner. Dr. Pococke, ſpeaks of two 
raanuſcripts of the pentateuch, one in the monaſtery of Patmos, 
the other belonging to the biſhop of Smyrna, adorned with /ewe- 
ral paintings, well executed for the time; one of which is ſuppoſed 
to be above nine hundred years old, Such a ſort of book, it ſhould 
ſeem, was that which St. John ſaw in viſion. See Obſervations 
on divers paſſages of Scripture,” p. 312. 320. 
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MISCELLANEOUS DIVINITY. 
l. 
ANSWER to the QU/ERE on MATTHEW X. 34, 36. 


[See p. 27. ] : 
To the EDITORS of the CHRISTIAN'S MAGAZINE. 
GENTLEMEN, 


OUR carreſpondent Mr. Holder, is deſirous to ſee that 
paſſage in St. Matthew's goſpel explained, where our Sa- 
viour ſays, Think not that F am come to ſend pence cn earth . 
I came net to ſend peace, but a fevord: For I am come 10 ſit a man at 
variance againſt his father, &c,” For, he ſays, * he cannot com- 
prehend how the benevolent Jeſus came to ſend a /averd, not 
peace uponſthe earth!; and how he who is love, ſhould come to ſet a 
man at variance againſt his father, &c.” There is no wendey 
he cannot comprehend this; becauſe it was never the caſe. 
Jeſus Chriſt came into the world with no ſuch purpoſe i the grand 
deſign of his coming was to promote peace and good will among ft 
men; but the ever? of his coming, which he, who is all-wite, 
could not but foreſee, was very different from this benign pur- 
poſe; and therefore his whole meaning in this paſiage is,“ That 
though he came to this world to promote the true happineſs ot 
man; yet, through the evil diſpoſitions and propenfities of man, 
his doQrine would prove the cauſe of many public, as well as 
private, diviſions. A prophecy, which the event has fully 
verified. | | 
Dr. Whitby's expoſition, is to this purpoſe : Though all my 
exhortations and auſtitutions tend to conciliate the moſt endearing 
love, and to eftabliih the firmeſt and moſt lating peace in the world; 
the event of it, through mens“ ignorance and wickedneſs, wi 
be a great variance and-diſcord; even between neareſt relatives, 
and perſons of moſt intimate acquaintance and familiarity.” 
This appears to be the true ſenſe of the paſſage. Dr. Lightioot 
however gives ancther turn to it, which is very ingenious ; as if 
our Saviour meant to ſay, That he came to feud upon the land 
of Judza, not that peace, and thoſe halcyon days which they 
expected at the coming of their Mefliah, but a /aword, and conti- 
nual war, and diſcords to deſtroy them, not only by their cnc ies, 
but by their own hands; of which * gives a full commen- 
tary in his hiſtory of the continual wars, which the Jews waged 
wath the. Greeks, the Syrians, and the Samaritans*, which, as 
Euſebius obſerves from him, were Fare; xa wont Kal KXUKAY 
ETGIANNOY hαE]“ Ai, continual ac and editions, and machings 
tions, with the progneſtication of them by a 4ind of flaming jword, 


© Lib. iv. Co X 


VOL, VII. L hanging 


f 
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} anging over Jeruſalem for a year.” Euſebius adds, that 
entutro &v E TONEL TAPAXE KO MONEWON EWPUNIOG, ** there aroſe in 
every City tumults and civil wars; and no ſooner had they any 
reſpite from the Romans, but they turned their hands againſt one 
another ;”” and then he proceeds to give us tragical accounts of 
the fearful outrages, ſpoils, murders, devaſtations of robbers, 
cut-throats, zealots, and of their amazing cruelties beyond 
example, eſpecially of the three adverſe parties in the temple 
and city of Jeruſalem. 


I hope this will prove ſatisfactory to your correſpondent, and 


am, Gentlemen, | 
Your moſt obedient humble fervant. 


Feb. 4, 1766. * H. L. 
REMARKS on PSALM XL. 6. 


R. Kennicott, in one of his notes upon his late publiſhed 

ſermos before the univerſity of Oxford, is of opinion that 
there is a corruption in Pſalm xl. 6. which, he obſerves from Dr. 
Mills, appears, firt, from the reaſoning of St. Paul, in Hebrews 
X. Next to the authority of the apoſtle's reaſoning, in that 
place, which, he juſtly obſerves, ſnould have great weight with 
all chriſtians; let the context in the Pſalm, ſays he, be allowed 
to ſpeak for itfelf; or rather, in proof of a corruption of this 
important pafſage. The general meaning of this paſſage in the 
Pſalm is, that God was by no means pleaſed with animal ſacrifices, 
on their 841% account; and that a time would come, when lie 
would be no longer pleaſed with them, on any account ; becauſe 
they were to ceaſe, upon the ſacrifice of the Meſſiah : and to the 
body of brate creatures, before ſacrificed, ſeems clearly oppoſed the 
bodies of the Meſſiah, to be ſacrificed once for all. But farther ; 
the words h TV1D E201 [| aznim herit li] aures fedifti, paraſbi, 
mihi, ſeem to be neither ſenſe nor Hebrew; and are very impro- 
perly conſidered as 3 to the law of boring one ear of a fer- 
want, Exod. xxi. 6. becauſe neither the verb, nor the form of 

the noun, is the ſame as in the place ſuppoſed to be alluded to. 

Mr. Mede, book v. chap. iv. calls the variation of this paſſage 
in the old and new 'Teſtament, „A moſt ſtrange difference.” 
He aſks, ** what equipollency can be in ſenſe between theſe two? 
and adds, this difficulty is ſo much the more augmented, be- 
cauſe molt interpreters make the life of the quotation to lie in 
thoſe very words where the difference is ; viz. that the word: 
a body thou haſt prepared me, are brought by the apoſtle to 
prove our Saviour's incarnation; whereunto the words in t he 
Pſalm itſelf, mine ears haſt thou bored, or digged, or opened, take 
them how you will, will in no wiſe ſait. If the life of the 
quotation lays here, I cannot ſee, how it can poſſibly be reconciled.” 
It is a wonder that this learned writer, had not ſeen the neceſſity 
of doing here, what he has ſo happily done in other important 
paſſages of the old Teſtament, correcting theſe by the LXX 
and the quotations in the new Teſtament, See b. iv, epiſt. 31, &c. 
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It muſt be evident to every man, acquainted with the Hebrew 


language, that the preſent Hebrew here is very oddly expreſſed, 


and to many of thoſe who allow that the printed text is at all 
corrupted, it will appear highly probable that there is a corru] tion 
here; eſpecially if upon confidering the following lines it be re- 
marked carefully, that the firſt and third hemiſtics, and the other parts 
of the ſecond and fourth are exegetical of one another; expreſfing 
the {ame meaning in different words: it is alſo to be noted, that 


the particle at the head of the ſecond hemiltic is neceſſary, and 


that the particle jN [ax] is more proper than any other; and 


laſtly, if it be obſerved how ſimilar the letters NLA are 


to MAIN [azgu# ;] and that a copyiſt, who knew but little of 
the language, tranſcribing a MS defective in the lower half 


of the three laſt letters, might be eaſily led to expreſs 2 by 
eiu] inſtead of N Ja [g * E, ] and ſo form the common word 
c 'nN [a] aures, EARS, inſtead of & [ azgue ] tunc corpus, 
THEN A BODY. 
1% u DIR —— Dun x nmPRY Nat 
ti keyit aznim —— chepzet la umenc hi xebech. 
; DNA 37 re de —— Nu 82 ROM ny 
bati ens amerti ax fſhalet la uchethae oule 
Sacrifice and meat-offering thou didſt not delight in; 
EaRs DipsT THOU DIG (prepare) FOR ME. 
Burnt-offering and ſacrifice for fin didft thou net require 
© then ſaid I, Lo! TI come. 
» 12 e —— NY?PN RI MMP) H 
x: {8885 - Ohh chepzet Ia umenche zebech 
! NM D IR—=TPRVW RR ARDM ny 
bati ent amerti ax ſhalet la uchethat oule. 
Sacrifice and meat-offering thou didſi not delight in; 

TREN A BODY DIDST THOU PREPARE FOR ME, 
Burnt-offering and ſacrifice for fins didſi thou not require ; 
then ſaid J, Lo! I come. 

I ſhali conclude this note with the following words of Mr. 
Hallet. . The enemies of our holy religion have been induſtrious 


in obſerving, that there are great differences between the Old 


Teſtament aud the New, with reſpect to the paſſages which are 
cited from the Old in the New. It muſt be owned, the fact is 
true, that there is ſuch a difference. But the apoſtles are not at 
all accountable for it. The reaſon why the New Teſtament dif- 
fers from the Old, is decauſe the Old 'now differs from what it 
was, when it was firſt written. When St. Paul quotes the pſalmiſt 
as ſaying, A body haſt thou prepared me ; he differs widely from the 
preſent reading in the pſalm, which is, Mine cars ha/t thou opened. 


This is no fault in the apoſtle; who quotes as the pſalm was 


written: the pſalm has been fince corrupted by the Jews in their 


tranſcribing it. See the ſecond vol. of notes, p. 1. Sce alſo the 


learned Mr Pilkington's remarks, p. 44, 45. 
We would juſt make one remark upon this annotation, as well 
as upon the text which is the ſubject of Dr. Kenuicott's ſermon : 
| (La. 


— 
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(Lai. vii. 13—16.) a remark, which we think muſt ſtrike every 
man who reads the doctor's performance, and confders tha 
work in which he is engaged, The collation of Hebrew manu» 
ſcripts has heen undertaken by Dr. K. and very liberally encou- 
raged. Great advantages are expected to be derived from it; 
corruptions detected; new readings propofed, and difficultie; 
clearly elucidated. Haw comes it to paſs, that in each of the 
paſſages before us, (which we preſume the Dr. pitched upon, as 
the moſt proper for his purpoſe) no advantages at all are derived 
from this great, this flattering undertaking ; the former being 
cleared up by a mere conjecture, unſupported by any MSS of our 
collator ; the latter being interpreted, according to it's preſent 
reading, without any variation from MSS alſo, and in the very ſame 
manner that ſeveral learned writers have before explained it ? 
Surely, if the Doctor had been inclined to publiſn, he ſhould have 
given us ſome ſpecimen of the deſired utility of his undertaking. 


III. 
LETTER V. To a CLERGYMAN. 


Of the EXPEDIENCY of FAITH, to procure true and ſincere 
OBEDIENCE. 
Dean Sin, 

N the coacluſfion of my laſt letter I promiſed that I would en- 
deavour in my next to explain to you, as far as J was able, the 
expediency of faith to the procuring in us true and ſincere obe- 
dience, the conſequence of which proves it's abſolute neceſſity. 
In the proſecution of this argument, I ſhall beg leave to enquire, 
what idea, it may be /ufppo/ed St. Pau! 'annexed to this term, 
Faith, when made uſe of by him in his epiſtles; which will, if 1 
am not miitaken, evidently demonſtrate to us, that obedience 
never was excluded from that faith, which was delivered by the 
apoſtle, as neceſſary to ſalvation. Now faith, or faith in God, 
141 the moſt obvious and natural ſenſe, is an aſſent of the mind to 
the certain exiſtence of an all-perfe& Being, eternal, immutable, 
omniſcient and omnipreſent, and to the truth of that which he 
ſhall reveal. But in the inſtance of Abraham, of whom St. Paul in 
the 4th chapter of his epiſtle to the Romans, and at the 3d verſe, 
affirms that he believed 1a Ggd, and that was- reckoned unto him 
for righteouſneſs, his faith in this caſe was ſuch a firm and lively 
aſſent to the certainty of that promiſe, as diſpoſed him, in conſi- 
deration of it, to comply with that command of God, with which 
it was accompanied. This act of faith then was of a federal na- 
ture, ſolemn Y engaging for ſome conditions required, in view 
of fome conſiderations offered, and rewards annexed to them. 
From this uſe then made cf the term, faith, by St. Paul, I think, 
may be e idently ſhewn that obedience never was excluded from 
that faith, which the apoſtle aſſerts to be neceſſary for juſtification 
ot life. In further diſcourſing upon this argument, it will be ex- 
pedjent to conſider ſome other terms made uſe of by St. Paul in 
many of his epiſties upon this and the like occaſions, As 5 
- 6.01 | | | 9 W 
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what the apoſtle meant, when he pronounced Abraham to be juſ- 
tified without the deeds of the law, The learned Dr Stanhope 
in his excellent comment upon the epiſtles and goſpels of our 
church ſays, to juſtify is a term properly belonging to proceſſes 
and courts of law, and is ſet in qi fect oppofitioh to condemnation.” 
Now this, when done by God, che righteous judge of the world, 
muſt neceſſarily proceed upon one of theſe two grounds: cither 
firſt, that the party ſo juſtiſied is altogether innocent, and ſtrictiy 
chargeable with no guilt at all; but to this none conld ever pro- 
tend, except that immaculate lamb, that was flain for the fins of 
the whole world. Therefore z, the party being obnoxious 
to the guilt of wilful and deliberate fins, what ctimes ſrever he“ 
hath formerly committed, they are entirely pardoned and paſſed 
by, and can no more riſe in judgment againſt him, than if they 
had never been committed at all. Any perſon therefore, to whom 
ſuch gracious terms are covenanted, is in the eye of the law, 
though not abivlutely in himſelf, eſtecmed and reckoned as a 
riphteous perſon. When the apoſtle therefore declared Abraham 
to be jaſtified without the works of the law, it is ſufficiently clear, 
that he meant by juſtification that abſoludion from guilt, which 
that patriarch received at the time of the promiſe being made to 
him, when he was freed from the condemnation and puniſhment 
that was due to that idolatrous courſe of life, which he had till that 
time perſiſted in. It can therefore by uo means be made to infer, 
that the patriarch would ſtill have continued in a ſtate of juſtifi- 
cation, if from that time in which God had revealed himſelf to 
him, he had not forſaken his former 1dolatry, and continued 
ſtedfaſt in the firm belief and practice of that religion which God 
had taught him ; the l article of which was the unity and 
ſpirituality of the divine nature. I proceed now to conſider the 
term righteouſneſs often made uſe of by St. Paul, when he affercs 
that Abraham's faith was accounted unto him for righteouſneſs. 
Now this is often intended to denote no more than juftihcation, or 
an acquittance from fins paſt ; and therefore it is ſet to ſignify 
not the act, but the advantage or reward of believing in Chriſt, 
and thereupon embracipg thoſe terms of ſalvation propoſed by him 
in his goſpel. In this ſenſe then it is evident that it ſtands in op- 
poſition not to the crime, but to the puniſhment of unbelief or 
diſobedience ; which is evidently St. Paul's meaning of it, when 
he ſays “ Abraham's faith was reckoned to him for righteouſneſs,” 
Now from theſe obſervations, I hope, it clearly appears, that the 
term faith, as uſed by St. Paul, being a firm perſuaſion of the 
truths contained in the goſpel, this muſt needs be the firſt, not 
only in time and order, but alſo in the quality of a foundation, and 
is qualified to produce 2 other chriſtian virtue, and it's proper 
fruit and genuine effects. Indeed it muſt be acknowledged that it 
does not always produce theſe happy effects, becauſe thro? the cor 
ruption of human nature it is ſometimes not a lively but rather a dor- 
mant principle. For there have been many, who in almoſt A. an of 
iſtianity have been negligent in exerting it's dus force and effi- 
cacy. Nevertheleſs, where men duly attend to it, and do not 
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ſuffer the motives it makes uſe of to be in any meaſure obſtructed, 
it never fails to render them in every reſpe& exemplary patterns 
of that holinefs which the chriſtian religion in all it's doctrines in- 
culcates. 'The/ſacred writers therefore in the accounts they give 
us of this virtue, ſpeak of it, as it is in it's own nature, great, 
powerful, and efficacious ; always preſuming that thoſe perſons 
who are poſſeſſed of it, will make uſe of all their ſtrength to pre- 
ſerve it's impreſſions as lively and ſtrong, as they were, when firſt 
made. Conſequently, where men are careful to act in this manner 
they will experience their inducements to obey the . of 

the goſpel to be ſo powerful, and the conditions of obtainin 
them ſo reaſonable and neceſſary, that..an aſſured expectation of 
the former will draw after it a careful diſcharge of the latter : it 
15 therefore of the utmoſt conſequence and importance that men 

be thoroughly eſtabliſhed in this common principle gf goodneſs, 

The whole duty of a Chriſtian then 1s very properly compriſed 
under this article of faich; ſince whoever 2s Fab; 6 eſtezbliſhed in 
the truth of the goſpel, muſt be, likewiſe, in tle truth of thoſe 
doctrines which it inculcates; the principal of which are, that 
God ſent his only begotten Son to take upon him our nature, that 
he might redeem us from all iniquity, and purify unto himſelf a 
peculiar N 22 zealous of good works : that as the Son of God 
hath by his death upon the croſs aboliſhed the whole power of fin, 
we muſt therefore kill it in ourſelves, by ſubduing all our inor- 
dinate affections, and endeavouring, as far as we are able, to 
perfect holineſs in the fight of God. That if we be fincere, and 
unwearied i ſuch our endeavours, God will grant us the grace 
of his holy ſpirit to complete and perfect them; that although 
we may not hitherto have been ſo regular and conſtant in our obe- 
dience as we ought to have been, yer if we are unfeignedly ſorry 
for our paſt miſconduct, and fincerely refolve for the future 
not to obey ſin in the luſts — ; our heavenly father 
will regard us with an cye of pity and compaſhon, and for the 
ſake of the unſinning obedience of his ever bleſſed Son, and the 
merits of his death and ſufferings, will receive us again into his 
favour. But if, notwithſtanding all theſe aſſurances, we will, by 
continuing in fin, and ſerving it in the luſts thereof, trample un- 
der foot the Son of God, and count the blood of the covenant 
wherewith we were ſanctified, an unholy thing, and thereby da 
deſpite unto the ſpirit of grace, that then there remains no more 
ſacrifice for fin, but a certain fearful looking- for of judgment and 
fiery indignation to devour the adverſaries. I fay faith, compre- 
hending under it all theſe articles, may well be eſteemed as the 
| fum of a chriſtian's duty, and they who, after the example of A- 
braham, are properly influenced by it, may with him likewiſe, 
with the ſame propriety, have it reckoned unto them for righte. 
 ouſneſs. This faith, 1 affert, all muſt have, who from the heart 
\ believe, that Jeſus is the Chriſt, the Son of God, and the Saviour 
of the world. For they who entertain ſuch a hearty perſuaſion 
of this great, this fundamental truth, as in view of the advan- 
ä 1 tages 
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tages to be derived from that character, muſt be firmly reſolyed 
20 enter into covenant with him, and accept the terms on which 
thoſe advantages are propoſed. Of this nature was the faith of 
thoſe firſt converts made by St. Peter's preaching on the day of 
pentecoſt. Of the like nature was the faith of the eunuch inſtruct- 
ed by Philip. The ſame was the faith of the, perfecuting Saul, 
when converted by a viſion from heaven, he - preached Chriſt 
erucified, to the Jews a ſtumbling- block, and to the,Greeks fool- 
:ſhneſs ; but unto them who are called, Chriſt the power of, God, 
and the wiſdom of God, Tins was the faith of Cornelius, the 
jailor at Philippi, and many others left: upon ſacred record. For 
this, generally ſpeaking, is the faith to which juſtification, in che 
ſenſe I have abovementioned, is attributed as it's conditional 
cauſe. This, we find always diſtinguiſhed from, and oppoſed to 
works and the law, in re{pe& of it's being followed by that bene- 


| ficial effect, which they were incapable of producing. For ſuch 


is evidently the meaning of St Paul's reaſoning, as appears from 
the 21ſt and 22d verſes of the 3d chapter of his epiſtle to the 
Galatians, and many Oper texts of equal importance in other of 
his epiſtles ; ſo eſpecially, in that part of his ſermon to the men 
of Antioch, recorded by St Luke in his Acts of the apoſtles, x111. 
38, 39. where he ſays, „Be it known unto you therefore, that thro? 
this man is preached unto you the forgiveneſs of ſins ; and by 
him all that believe are juſtified from all things, from which ye 
could not be juſtified by the law of Moſes.” Having thus ſhewn, - 
as I intended, the expediency of faith to the procuring in us true 
and ſincere obedience, I have now only one point remaining for 
me to prove, and then conclude all I have to ſay upon this ſub- 
ject; which is, to demonſtrate to you, that the articles of our 
church preach the ſame doctrine. But this I ſhall not enter upon 
at preſent, but leave it for my next and conluding letter. In the 
mean time, I am, dear Sir, your affectionate friend and brother, 
Toperoft, Jan. 27, 1766. JOHN FRANCH). 


IV. 
Mr, LOCKE's Treatiſe of FREE-WILL ; or, The true intel- 
lectual SYSTEM of the UNIVERSE, 


Continued from p. 39.) 


G 
OTWITHSTANDING what we advanced in the for- 


mer chapter, there have not wanted ime, in all ages, who 
have contended, that there is ro ſuch thing as liberum arbitrium. 
nothing in our own power: no contingent liberty in human ac- 
tions; but whatſoever is done by meu, was abiolutely and una- 
voidably neceſſary. 

And this upon two different grounds: firſt, becauſe, according 
to ſome, this contingent liberty 15 mT OY AX apa, Or, a- 
v70Tx70y 3 a thing both unintelligible and impoſſible to exit in 
nature: ſecondly, becauſe, though there be ſuch a thing poſſible 
and 
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and actually exiſting ; yet is the exerciſe thereof pectliar to God 
Almighty : fo that he is the only ſelf-determining being, and the 


actions of all creatures were by his decrees from all eternity made 
_ neceſſary. 


The reafons alledped, why there ſhould be no ſuch thing in ha- 


ture, exifting any whete, as a contingent Liberty or Free-will, 


are chiefly ſuch astheſe : firſt, becauſenothing can move itſelf, but 
A 8 mevetur, mometut ab alib. Secondly, becauſc, though it ſhould 


granted that there is ſomething /e/-a#ive, or moving from itſelf; 
yet nothing can change 7t/elf,, nor act upon itſelf, or determine it's 
own action; fince the ſame thing cannot be both agent and patient 
at once. Thirdly, becauſe ge ovmirioy, nothing can come to paſs 


without a cauſe; or, whatſoever is done ot produced, had a ſufficient 


_ cauſe antecedent ; and as Hobbes adds, every ſufficient cauſe is a 


neceſſary cauſe. Fourthly, becauſe all volition is determined by 
the reaſon of good, or the appearance of greater good. Now, 
the appearances and reaſons of good are in the underſtanding, and 
therefore not arbitrary, but neceſſary : wherefore all volitions 
muſt be neceſſary. Fifthly, becauſe, that which is indifferent in 
itſelf, can never to eternity determine itſelf, but will ſtand in- 
different for ever, without motion, volition, or action either 
way. 

F rom theſe, and ſuch-like grounds, have many of the ancients 
concluded, that there is a chain of cauſes from eternity to eter- 
nity ; every link whereof is neceſſarily connected, both with that 


which went before, and that which follows after. According to 


Ennius, 
Utinam ne in nemore Pelio ſecuribus 
Cz/a, cecidiſt abirgna ad terram tra bes. 

To which Cicero adds. Licuir wel altius ; utinam ne in Pelio nata 
ulla unquam et arber. Etiam ſupra ; utinam ne efjet mont u'lus 
Pelius. Similiterque ſuprricra repetentem regredi in tinfinitum licet.} 

Neve inde navis inchoande exordium cepiſſet. 
Juorſum bac pr eterita. Qua ſequitur illud) 
Nam nunguam hera errans mea dome efferret pedem 
Medea, animo gra, amore ſæ uo /aucia. 

Though this (as the ſame Cicero obſerveth) is only the chain 
or ſeries of cauſes, fre qua non. For though there were never 
ſo many ſhips ready at hand in Medea's time ; yet was there 
therefore no neceſſity that ſhe ſhould commit herſelf to ſea, to be 
tranſported in ary one of them. But Mr. Hobbes carries the bu- 
ſineſs much further, when he dogmatizes in this manner (p. 237.) 
that there is 'no one action, how caſual foewer it ſeem, to the cauſing 
ewhereof concurs not <whatſocver 35 in rerum natura — which, he 


ſaith truly, 7; a4 great paradox, and which depends upon many 
antecedent ſpeculations: therefore, according to him, every 
action doth not only depend upon ene ſingle chain, but is im- 
plexedand entangled with infinite chains, 1 


But 
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But the reaſons aſſigned why, though there be ſuch a thing as 


contingent liberty in nature, yet the exerciſe thereof mult needs 
be peculiar to the deity, are commonly ſuch as theſe. Firſt, 
becauſe to ſuppoſe any creature determineth itſelf, is to make it 
independent upon it's Creator, which is a contradiction to the idea 
of God. From whence it will follow, that there mult be a ſole 
determiner of all actions in the univerſe ; and indeed himſelf pro- 
perly the only actor. Secondly, becauſe if there be contingent 
3 in any creaturely agents, there could be no divine preſci- 
ence of future events 'i hirdly, nevertheleſs, i it ſhould be ſup- 
poſed that there is a preſcience notwithſtanding, contiary to mens? 
wills, yet this preſcience itſelf will conſequently infer neceſfity, 
becauſe if there is any liberty of will as to moral things, this wall 
be a ground of Pelagianiſm, the neceflity of divine grace being 
taken away by tbis ſo much cried up Abrets gion, Self power, or 
free-wili, Laſtly, it ſeems abſurd and unjuſt too, that men thould 
be damned to all eternity for a contingent turn ef their own will 
This takes away the reaton of it; mer may as well be damned 
for what they were neceſſitated to by divine decrees, 


C i: AF. AI. 


If there were nothing e& ah, in our own power: no &ure 
£8710, Or ſus poteflas, no /elf-prwer, no contingent liberty of act- 
ing, but every thing whatſoever acted neceſſarily: then, upon 
{ſuppoſition that God aimighty ſhould after theconi{lagration of chis 
earth, put the whole frame of this world again in exactly the 
very ſame poſture that it was in, at the beginning of this mundai & 
revolution; and make another Adam and another Eve perfectly 
like the former, without the leaſt difference either of body or 
mind, and they propagating or multiplying in ſucceſſive genera- 
tions, it ſhould continue or run out iuch another period of time 
as this world had laſted before, ſeven thouſand years or more; 
then would every thing, every motion and action in it, be the very 
jame that had been in the former periodical rey2[nution, without the 
leaſt difference or variation. Another ſuch-like Cain and Abel, 
another Enoch, and another Noah, another Abraham, Iſaac and 
Jacob, another Moſes, another Pythagoras, another Socrates, 
another ]zsus CHR1sT, another Pontius Pilate, another Cz1a- 
phas, another every perſon, and another every thing, exact! 
the ſame; wearing all the fame cloaths, dwelling all in the lame 
or like houſes, ſitting upon the ſame ſtools, making all the ſame 
motions, writing all the {ame books, ſpeaking all the ſame words, 
and doing all the fame actions over again. "= 

This was the doctrine of the Stoics : that there had been and 
ſhould be infinite ſuch worlds, or mundane periods and circuits, 
from eternity to eternity, exactly alike to one another; they ſup- 
poling God Almighty himiſelf, to be a neceſſary agent too: and, 
therefore, that after the ſeveral conflagrations, he mult needs put 
things in the very ſame poſture he had before; ard then, all act- 

VOL. VII. M ing 
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ing neceflarily, there muſt be all along the ſame or like men de- 
ing all the ſame things exactly. 

Celſus, who, for the molt part, perſonates a Platoniſt, having 
vented this ſtoical dogma; the learned Origen animadverteth upon 
him after thi manner, lib. IV. pe 208. ** I know not why Cel- 
ſus, writing againſt us Chriſtians, ſhould think it neceſlary to 
aſſert this Nloical dogma, which hath not ſo much as a ſeeming or 
probable demonſtration from the beginning to the end, [or, ra- 
ther, without beginning or end] That there ſhould be alu avs 
the ſame periods, or circuits of mortal things ; and that of ne- 
ceſſity, in certain appointed revolutions, all things that have been, 
are, and ſhall be, ſhould be the very ſame again repeatedly. 
From whence it will follow, that of neceſſity, Socrates ſhall always 
be about to philoſophize, and to be accuſed for holding new 
gods, and corrupting of the youth; and Anytus and Melitvs 
be always about to bear witdel againſt him, and the ſenate oi 
Areopagus about to condemn him to drink poiſon.” -“ And 
after this manner (faith the ſame Origen) will it be neceſ- 
ſary, that, according to appointed revolutions, Phalaris ſhould 
always be about to tyrannize; and the Pheræan Alexander to 
act the ſame crueltic:, and men condemned to Thalaris's bull, al- 
ways about to roar. 

_ Likewiſe, according to this hypotheſis of Celſus, that this pe- 
riod of mortal things from the beginning to the end, ſhall be re- 
peated the fame over again infinitely ;, and that always the ſame 
things of neceſſity, wil! be pzſt, and preſent, and to come, with- 
out end, Moſes ſhould always, in every revolution, lead the chil- 
dren of Iſrael out of Egypt, through the red ſea; and jeſus, be- 
ing born again and again, ſhould do the ſame thing, which he 
had, not once, but infinite times done before; and all the fame 
chriſtians alſo ſhevid be, in appointed times infinitely : and Cel- 
ſas ſhould write this very ſame book ago chriſtians, which he 
had written ten thouſand times before; which, if it be admitted, 
I know not how any liberty of will can be defended, or how there 
ſhould be any place left for praiſe or diſpraiſe. Now Celſus aſſert- 
eth ſuch periodical revolutions of metal things only; wherein of 
neceſſity, the ſame that have been, ate, and ſhall be in this 
world, ſhould have been heretofore, and ſhall be again infinitely. 
But the Stoics generally maintain ſuch periodical revolutions of 
immortal things too; or, atleaſt, of thofe which they accounted 
gods. For, after the univerfal conflagration, which hath been 
infinitely, and ſhall be again infinitely, all things, without ex- 
ception, according to them, run ronnd in the ſame order, from 
the beginning to the end; all the ſame gods, as well as the ſame 
men, doing the ſame things. Nevertheleſs, to leſſen the abſurdity 
hereof, theſe Stoics indeed pretend, that they ſhall not be all nu- 
merically the ſame; but enapparaaxis;, exactly alike in every 
thing ; ſo that not the ſame numerical Socrates ſhall be again, 
but one in all things exactly like to Socrates, who ſhall marry 
one in all things exactly like to Xantippe, and ſhall be accuſed 


by 
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by two perſons in all things alike to Anytus and Melitus. But I 
underſtand not this, faith Origen, how, ſince the world is always 
numerically the ſame, and not another exactly alike to another; 
the things in it ſhould not be numerically the ſame too, and nat 
numerically alike only. | 

But the cafe will be the ſame ſhould we ſuppoſe two numerically 
diſtin worlds made by God almighty at the fame, or cotempo- 
rary time, exactly alike to one another; two Adams, and twa 
Eves, indiſtinguiſhably the ſame, both in ſoul and body, multi- 
plying themſelves by propagation for ſeveral thouſands of years, 
If there was no ſuch, thing as contingent liberty in nature, they 
mult needs all along at the ſame time make the ſame motions, 
ſpeak the ſamè words,. write the fame books, all as exactly alike 
one to another, as the motions of the image in a glaſs are to the 
body without it. 

Now, if we cannot think this to be poſüble, but that, two ſuch 
worlds being made in all things perfectly alike, and the firit pa- 
rents, men and women in them, perfectly alike too; yet in pro- 
ceſs of time there wonld grow a great diflimilitude and diverſity 
bet«ecen them; though this Jdiverfity were never ſo little, yet 
muſt it needs be granted that there is a contingent liberty, and 
that men have ſomething in their own power, have ſomething of 
their own, ſo that they can change themſelves, and determine 
themſelves; and all things are not linked and tied together, in 
2 fatal, adamantine chain of cauſ-s. 

(To be continued.) 
V 


The SOLILOQUY of the DEVOUT SOUL, 
Tranſlated from the Latin of T homas a Kempis. 

As we believe this work of the celebrated 'Tromas a Rempis 
has never been rendered into Engliſh, we imagined it would be 
agreeable to our readers if we gave them a tranſlation of it in our 
following numbers. 

I. 
Of the DESIRE of the SOUL, ſeeking G OD. 
THEOPHILUS.. PHILOTHEA, 


nn. 'F T is good for me to draw near to Ged. a 


O Short, but delightful ſentence, embracing God, and 
excluding the whole univerſe ! what more is to be ſaid ? what 
further to be defired ? Is it not ſufficient, if what is now ſaid be 
performed? Though a thouſaud other things ſhould be fuid, are 
they not all to be reduced to this one? Thou therefore, O my 
foul ! ſay, with the prophet it is good for me tio draw near to my 
Ged. Oh! my God, only ſweet and good; thou art my onl 
Good. To ſpeak of thee is delightful to the devout ſoul, whote 
heart is not in this world, but bid with thee in heaven, that thou 
mayſt be to him the only true reſt, and moſt inward ſweetneſs ; 
nor ſuffer him to be tormented by her daily, where deceitful luſt 
ſo continually tempteth! Oh, my God! how doth His heart feel 

* Pſalm Ixxiii. 28, 


M 2 whe 
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who burns with the love of thee ! How great is his joy who is de- 
Uighted in the vanity of no creature: Is not the ſenſe of his 
heart expreſſed in that pſalm, whence I took my beginning ; where 
la. ve I in heaven but thee ? and what is there upon earth I deſire in 
cc mpariſon of thee ? 

Taro. O holy and devout ful, and aſpiring to God, what is 
this I hear of thee ? what is it thou ſayeſt? Seem all things in 
heaven and in carth of ſmall conſideration to thee ? 

Pxr1L, Ves; all things in heaven and earth are to me of ſmall 
eſtcem. 

Taro. What, therefore, doſt thou ſeek ? whom doſt thou defire 
without theſe? and where, without theſe, wilt thou find him ? 
hath he name, or place, or habitation, whereby to be fonght ? 
Where is the dwe!lling-place of his glory, of whom thou haſt fung, 
Lerd, I bade loved the beauty of thy houſe, and the dwelling-piace 
of thy glery? Anſwer me 1 beſeech thee ; for if thou canſt point 

im out, I] will go with thee, and we will ſeek him together. 
Thy God ſhall be my God; and well will it be for us, When we 
Mall have found and retained him. | 

Phi. Why doſt thou inquire this of me; or why doſt thou 
ſearch for any thing from me? Do you expect that I either ſhould 
or could deliver ſuch things to thee ? If charity inclined, would 
nat the rarity of the thing, or even the depth of the ſecret, pre- 
vent me from ſpeaking. Way doſt thou aſk of me? Enquire of 
thoſe who have heard and ſeen him: behold they know who He 
is whom thou ſeckeſt. But rather inquire of him who knoweth 
211 things: for it is he of wiom we ſpeak, who will beſt declare 
himſelf to thee, and more foily ſhew his divine habitation : for it 
is he who teacheth man knowledge, and who giveth his grace to 
tne humble. Approach to him, who revealeth himſelf when and 
to whom he pleaſeth: nor can any one diſcover him without his 
help; Le alone is able to reveal to thee the joy of thoſe who love 
him, and that in a far more ample manner than Jam able to 
tel]. | . 

Treo. Why now, O holy and humble ſoul, doſt thou ſpeak 
to me in this manner? Think not that I would inquire what 
ee ought not to be known, or cannot be expreſſed: be your 
ecret to yourl.If : may your door be ſhut upon you ; let the ſig- 
net of faith remain; let not the veil be drawn from the ſanctuary; 
eat the holy bread within the tabernacle of thy houſe : aſcend u 
higher into the reſectory; enter into the courts of the eternal 
King 3 Or,—what ſounds more excellent and amiable,—the bed- 
chaniber of the celeſtial Spouſe. I know it is written, 17 is not 
gccd to take ihe childrens? bread and caſt it to dogs. This I know and 
bave read; but do thou obterve what follows, and have mercy 
upon me according to her word, who ſaid, the dogs eat of the crumbs 
ww ich fall from their maſter's table. Do not therefore conceal the 
w rd atter whica J enquire ; but from the abundance of thy in- 
_ ternal ſweetneſs, ſhed forth one ſpark of inflamed love, Grant 

ons little drop of precious wine, Shed frou the belt ointment 
| a little 
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a little odor, that I may be able to taſte that, who ſe beſt part is 
wel! known to thee, and ſo frequeatly the moſt pleafing ſolace. 
Why doſt thou delay ? Satisfy a longing heart, and open the 
door to a friend, who hath knocked three times. Speak, o be- 
loved ſoul, of thy beloved: if thou art not able to fvean of him 
' as he is, ſpeak of him as thoy,canſt. For who is able to brak of 
him as he is, or who would be able to compretiend fuck 4 jpraker ? 
Wherefore, if thou canſt not expreſs him ſuch as he is in hünſelf, 
declare him at leaſt ſuch as he is in thee, If thou canſt not ex-. 
pound what he is to himſelf, at leaſt produce What blefings he 
hath beſtowed upon thee : for who can diſcover what he j5 in nim- 
ſeit? Thou art not able, and therefore hat confeſſed, v7 awvondere 
foul is thy knaxwledge fer me © it is high : 1 cannet attain unto it. 
Whither ſhall I go then from thy ſpirit ? If therefore thou art vot 
able to ound the depths of thy own ſpirit, which the Creator and 
quickener of all ſpirits hath formed; how ſhalt thou be able to 
penetrate the Uncreated ? Didſt not thou therefore cry out watit . 
wonder, o Lord ! wwho is like unto thee Declare therefore by ſome ; 
figure Him to whoſe eſſence thou art not able to reach: for thou 
oughteſt not to deny a part to him, to whom the whole is not to 
be revealed, 

Ful. Surely thou art coo curious and importunate with mez: 

] ſent thee to him, and thou returneſt again to me. Seekeſt thou | 
me or Him? Ceaſe, I beſeech thee, to importune me; for He | 
whom thou ſcekeſt is far above me 

Taro. Alas! can he who ſecketh God fo eafily reſt? Oh do 
not protract diſcourſe, when chou canſt fo eaſily adminiſter com- 
fort. How long wilt thou keep my ſoul in ſuſpence? What ſayeſt 
thou? AI live I will not let thee go until thou bleſs me: for it will 
be my higheſt bleſhng, if thou diſcover him to me. 

Pail. | ſee thee to be in labour, as it were, with a vehement 
love and defire of thy Creator. Thou aſkeft a difficult thing of 
me., and ] know not whether what thou wiſheſt can be done. 
He well knoweth whom thou fſcekett, that it is not for me to 
declare jt to thee. Thy inquiry ſeems like that of the ſpouſe, 
when ſhe ſays, ego me him whom my ſoul loveth. Doſt thou there- 
fore deſire to know of me whom he is, or what good he hath done 
for my ſoul : why, either ſecret is to myſelf ; yet thou art not 
content; nor art deterred either by His greatneſs, who is higher 

than the heavens, nor by my meanneſs, who am leſs than 
nothing in his fight. Why haſt thou impoſed this burden upon 
me? For to declare this 1s a labour unto me, until 1 enter 1nto 
the ſanctuary of God, and underſtand. Why wouldeſt thou know 
what it is not lawful to ſpeak ? 

Taro. Not lawful ! Certainly it is highly ſo: and often it 
pleaſes us more to know thoſe things which are of moſt difficult 
attainment. But deal not with me ſo hardly, I pray, as not to 
ſpeak at all. Fear not that l ſhould ae betray theſe things 
to enemies. I will reſerve thy word for friends, and for choice 

| friends to: thou mayeſt ſpeak ſecurely to me in the ſecret of thy 
| Slence, Behold, we two are here alone; nor ſhail T be delighted 


with 
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with levity, nor thou with arrogance, but with Him only who hath 
made us confide in him. If he ſhould deign to come; to him will 
we give place, that he may be in the midſt of us. If he ſhould 
deign to ſpeak, we will willingly hear, and keep perfect filence. 
For, when he ſpeaketh, all fleſh ought to liſten with filent at- 
tention. | as 

Parri,, Thy agreement is good. Let Him only be with us, and 
we then may be carried to our ſecret: Be He the guide of our con- 
ference ; and Jet him lead wherever it pleaſech him. That be- 
loved, of whom thou 11quirelt ſo diligently, is ſuch and fo great, 
that he cannot be expreſſed by language, for he is ineffable ; ſo 
high and exalted, ff above all creatures, that he is always incom- 
prehenſible. His goodnets and mapnificence are boundlets. What- 
ever is faid or written of him 1s, and ought to be, thought utter- 
ly unworthy of him; becauſe he infinitely tranſcends all praife : 
The heavens have ſaid, ** He paſſed by, and aſcended abo ue us; andhath 
rien far bryond us: The earth anſwered, “If the heaven of hea- 
vens cannot comprehend him, do not atk of me?” The ſtars ſung ; 
«© We are darkneſs and not light when he ſhineth:“ the ſea 
trembled, and cried, ** He is not in me;” and the vaſt deep 
knew him not. He: reſt thou what theſe ſay ; 

Turo. I have heard, and am troubled. My lips have trem - 
bled before Heir voice. What therefore will be the caſe, it we 
interogate Hun? 

Furl, Let us aſk, and attend. Let vs aſk, If thou Lord art He 
of whom the prophets in old times have ſung, and whom all things 
in all ages have humbly obeyed ? 

« Yes: I am He who am; and beſides me there is no other, I 
am the firſt and the laſt: the Creator and governor of all things. 
I live, (faith the Lord) and reign'in glory forever and ever.” 

Pair, What now ſayeit thou, poor worm of the earth, ſurround- 
ed with ſuch light? — Echold, thy beloved ſpeaketh with thee, 
whom thou ſuppoſenft to be with me: He was with me when I ſaid 
to him, Jt 7s geo for me to draw near to my God. He will be with 
thee, if thou canſt ſay, © My ſoul refuſed comfort, and the days of 
man I have not deſired; but in thee, o Lord! will I hope, for thou 
art my king and my God.” He will not be like inconſtant lovers; 
but expecting thy whole heart and admitting no foreign claim: thy 
ipecch iheref,re muſt be, of thee alone with him alone: though 
he ſhould be abſen!, thou mult ſit, widow-like, patiently bearing all. 
For this is his cuſtom to go and return, thus try ing his beloved, and 
making perfect in love: Let not his departure trouble thee ; if thou 
colt wiſh his return. Expect, expect; for a little time he will 
be abſent, and ſoon he will return. All this doth divine love per- 
torm, which now exalts us to the height, now ſinks us down to 
the loweſt degree. 

His love is moſt gractous ; ſweeter than the ſweeteſt flowers, pu- 
rer than the whiteſt lilies; more beautiful than the moſt ſparkling 

ems. To His love, nothing in the creatures is to be preferred. 
For his love, therefore, every thing is to be dofpiſed. Inward! 
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ouched with his love, my heart began to burn with ſuch ardor 
to him, that bidding adieu to all creatures, I only prayed for his 
moſt chaſte embraces, and ſent forth a voice unknown to many, 
« Who hade I in heaven but thee, and what is there upon earth that I 
defere in comporiſon of thee ;** thou God of my heart, my God, and 
my portion for ever! Uuderttand now of thy beloved who, and 
how great he is; who incomprehenbbly tranſcends all beings ; 
and though he be ineffable, and, as infinite, utterly beyond the 
reach of all our thoughts; yet is he exceeding lovely, exorable, 
benign, and gracious. So that though ne cannot be comprehended ; 
yet by an admirable manuer he may be loved: for by love he is 
obtained; by love be is embraced ; but by deſire he is ſought af- 
ter; by prayer he is implored ; by expeRation he is merited, If 
I have not yet ſatisfied thee, may ng whom thou ſecket Tally do fo, 
and teach thee, as he is able above all teachers, to kud and to poſſels 
him, { To be continued. | 
VI. 


* 
FEMALE HUMILITY and BENEVOLENCE 
exemplified in a MORAL T ALE. By Mrs. C. 


Lady, whom I ſhall call Tranguilla, was left an orpaan at 
the age of 17, with a fortune of 30,0001. Her mind was re- 
plete with every moral virtue, improved by the practice of every 
chriſtian excellence. Her heart was fraught with all the tender- 
neſs of her own ſex, yet enducd with all the fortitude generally 
deemed to be peculiar to the other. Fducation had refined her 
manners, without corrupting her genuine ſimplicity. In ſhort, 
ſhe poſſeſſed every mental qualification which could impart plea- 
ſure, and every virtue which could conciliate eſteem; yet this ami- 
able woman had never been the object of love, though her for- 
tane had attracted many admirers. The caſket which contained 
this ineſtimable jewel was unornamented with the beauties which 
diſtinguiſhed its intrinſic merit: her perſon was as deformed as her 
mind was lovely; but, far from deſpiſing or decrying the charms 
ſhe did not poſſeſs, Tranquilla acknowledged and admired them 
with unaffected pleaſure : Convinced of her deficiency in thoſe ex- 
ternal accompliſhments which excite a ſavourable prep ſition, 
ſhe found it more neceſſary in her intercourſe with the world, to cul- 
tivate thoſe qualities i ich inſpire friendiiip. She muſt rot guly 
be amiable, but the muſt endeavour to appear agreeable; both reli— 
gion and morality dictated this conduct. Ste felt and expreſſed an 
high degree of vencration for the conjugal life; but was convinced 
that her own hagpineſs could only be ſupported by a fatc of celi- 
bacy. Her large fortune gave her an opportunity of oratity ing 


A 


the extenſive benevolence ot her heart. She had no near relations; 
but ſhe conſidered the poor as her family. She was liberal in ber 
donations for the ſupport of public charities, particularly to thoſe 
which not only promoted induſtry, but were calculated tor the 
ſuppreſſion of vice, and the advancement of religion and morality, 
After having paſſed ſeveral years in the exerciſe of every chriſtlen 
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with levity, nor thou with arrogance, but with Him only who hath 
made us conſide in him. If he ſhould deign to come; to him will 
ve give 8 that he may be in the midſt of us. If he ſhould 
deign to ſpeak, we will wWillingly hear, and keep perfect filence, 
For, when he ſpeaketh, all fleſh ought to liſten with filent at- 
tention, * 

Pri. Thy agreement is good. Let Him only be with us, and 
we then may be carried to our ſecret: Be He the guide of our con- 
ference ; and let him lead wherever it pleaſeth him. That be- 
loved, of whom thou 11:quireſt ſo diligently, is ſuch and fo great, 
that he cannot be expreſſed by language, for he is ineffable; o 
high and exalted, far above all creatures, that he is always incom- 
prehenſible. His goodnets and magniſicence are boundlets. What- 
ever is faid or written of him 1s, and ought to be, thought utter- 
ly unworthy of him; becauſe he infinitely tranſcends all praiſe : 
Ihe heavens have ſaid, ©* Hr paſſed by, and aſcended abo ue us; andhath 
riſen far bryond us: The earth anſwered, “ If the heaven of hea- 
vens'cannot comprehend him, do not aſk of me?“ "The ſtars ſung ; 
«© We are darkneſs and not light when he ſhincth:““ the fey 
trembled, and cried, “ He is not in me;“ and the vaſt derp 
knew him not. He: reſt thou what theſe ſay ? 

Turo. TI have heard, and am troubled. My lips have trem 
bled before Vu voice. What therefore will be the calc, it we 
interogate Him ? 

Fruit, Let ns aſk, and attend. Let us aſk, If thou Lord art He 
of whom the prophets in old times have ſuny, and whom all things 
in all ages have humbly obeyel ? 

©« Yes: [ am He who am; and beſides me there is no other, I 
am the firſt and the 1: : the Creator and governor of all things. 
I live, (faith the Lord) and reign'in glory forever and ever.” — 

Pull. What now ſayeſt thou, poor worm of the earth, ſurronnd- 
ed with ſuch light? — Bchoid, thy beloved ſpeaketh with thee, 
whom thou ſuppoſed to be with me: He was with me when I id 
10 him, It 7s good for me to uad near t my God. He will be with 
thee, it thou canſt fay, “ My foul refuſed comfort, and the days of 
man I have nor defired ; but in thee, o Lord! will I hope, for thou 
art my king and my God.” He will not be like inconſtant lovers; 
but expecting thy waole heart and admitting no foreiga claim : thy 
ipecch :hctet,re muſt be, of thee alone with him alone: though 
he ould be abſen!, thou mull fit, widow-like, patiently bearing all. 
For tits is his cuſtom to go and return, thus try ing his beloved, and 
makiny perfect in love: Let not his departure trouble thee ; if thou 
Golt wiſh h's return. Expect, expect; tor a little time he wil 
be abſent, and toon he will return. All this doth divine love per- 
torm, which now exalts us to the height, now ſinks us down tv 
the loweſt degree. 

His love is moſt gracious; ſweeter than the ſweeteſt flowers, pu- 
rer thin the whiteſt lilies; more beautiful than the moſt ſparkling 

ems. Jo His love, nothing in the creatures is to be preferred. 
Por his love, theretore, every taing is to be deſpiſed. Inwardliy 
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ouched with his love, my heart began to burn with ſuch ardor 
to him, that bidding adieu to all creatures, I only prayed for his 
moſt chaſte embraces, and ſent forth a voice unknown to many, 
« Whos have I in heaven but thee, and what is there upon earth that I 
deſere in comporiſon of ther; thou God of my heart, my God, and 
my portion for ever! Uuderſtand now of thy beloved who, and 
how great he is; who incomprehenhbly tranſcends all beings ; 
and though he be ineffable, and, as infinite, utterly beyond the 
reach of all our thoughts; yet is he exceeding lovely, exorable, 
benign, and gracious. Sa that though ne cannot be comprehended ; 
yet by an admirable manuer he may be loved: for by love he is 
obtained ; by love be is embraced ; but by deſire he is ſought af- 
ter; by prayer he is implored; by expeRation he is merited, If 
] have not yet fatisficd thee, may ng whom thou ſeekeſt fully do ſo, 
and teach thee, as he is able above all teachers, to find and to poſſeſs 
him. [ To be continued. | 


VI. 


* 
FEMALE HUMITLIT V and BENEVOLENTCE 
exemplified in a MORAL TALE. By Mes. C. 


Lady, whom I ſhall call Tranguilla, was left an orphan at 
the age of 17, with a fortune of 30,0001. Her mind was re- 
plete with every moral virtue, improved by the practice of every 
chriſtian excelience. Her heart was fraught with all the tender- 
neſs of her own ſex, yet enducd with all the fortitude generally 
deemed to be peculiar to the other. Education had refined her 
manners, without corrupting her genuine ſimplicity. In ſhort, 
ſhe poſſeſſed every mental qualification which could impart plea- 
ſure, and every virtue which could conciliate eſteem; yet this ami- 
able woman had never been the object of love, though her for- 
tane had attracted many admirers. "The caſket which contained 
this ineſtimable jewel was unornamented with the beauties which 
diſtinguiſhed its intrinſic merit: her perſon was as deformed as her 
mind was lovely; but, far from deſpiſing or decrying the charms 
ſhe did not poſſeſs, Tranquilla acknowledged and admired them 
with unaffected pleaſure ; Convinced of her deficiency in thoſe ex- 
ternal accompliſhments which excite a favourable prepcſc:ſhon, 
ſhe found it more neceſſary in her intercourſe with the world, to cul- 
tivate thoſe qualities wi ich inſpire friendſhip. She muſt not quly 
be amiable, but the muſt endeaueur to appear agreeable; both reli- 
gion and morality dictated this conduct. She felt and expreſſed an 
high degree of vencration for the conjugal life; but was convinced 
that her own hagpineſs could only be ſupported by a fate of celi- 
bacy. Her large fortune gave her an apportunity of oratity ing 
the extenſive benevolence ot her heart. She had no near relations; 
but ſhe conſidered the poor as her family. She was liberal in ker 
donations for the ſupport of public charities, particularly to thoſe 
which not only promoted induſtry, but were calculated tor th 
ſuppreſſion of vice, and the advancement of religion and morality, 
After having paſſed ſeveral years in the exerciſe of every chriſtian 
duty, 
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duty, reverenced by all human kind, yet free from ſolicitations which 
ſhe never intended to encourage, ſhe received profeſſions of love 
from a young gentleman of family, but ſmall fortune, whoſe cha- 
racter was {0 amiable that it had excited her eſteem. Her reſolu- 
tions aguinſt marriage were however too rationally founded to be 
ſhaken by the 2 of Emilius. As he did not addreſs her in 
n+. but by letter; ſhe relieved him from ſuſpenſe by the fol- 
owing antwer. 


8 LR, 

Whilit I confeſs myſelf to be deſirous of ſecuring your eſteem. 
I eniirely diſclaim all deſigns upon your heart z nor can you more 
ecectually forfeit that eſteem with which your character has in- 
ſpir-d me, than by perſiſting to impoitune me with profeſnons © 
of love, When I conſider the ſentiments of my mind, I hope! 
do not flatter myfelf in believing that I am ſomewhat worthy of 
your friendſhip; but when I examine the deformity of my perton, 
I never can think myſelf the object of a ſofter attachment. You Sir 
ard tormed to enjoy and to impart the higheſt happineſs ot ch 
connubial ſtate, whilſt my perſonal diſadvantages forbid me to ex- 
pe& mine from any other than the intercourſe of friendſhip. When 
to the:e motives of refuſal I mention the additional one of an in- 
frm ſtata, of health, I ſhall have a leſs favourable opinion of 
your motives in addrefling me, if you perſecute me with farther ſo- 
Laitations, Be aflured, my reſolutions againſt marriage are unaltera- 
bie; but would you ſatisty the predominant deſire ot my ſoul, make 
trial of my fricndihip; tell me wherein I can contribute either to 
your happineſs, or that of any other deſerving object. Be perfectly 
unreſerved Sir: Love to me was not the motive of your address; tel] 
me then from what other ſource thoſe profeſſions flowed, which 
were never dictated by your heart. You owe to your own character 
a juſtification of your conduct, which will gratity her wiſhes, who 
is with real eſteem, Sir, 

your ſincere friend, 


TRANQUILLA. 
The effects of this letter will be beſt ſeen by the following anſwer 


of Emilius. 
MADAM, 

It is impoſſible for words to convey an adequate idea of my 
emotions on the peruſal of your letter. I felt all the ſentiments of 
admiration, eſteem, gratitude and reverence which can actuate the 
human mind. O! Madam, how exaltcd are your ſentiments, aud 
how unworthy am I of the favours you ſo libe-slly offer! If filial 
obligations, and an ingenious confeſſion of my offence to you, will 
not in ſome degree leſſen its heinoufneſs, 1 will ſubmit without a 
murmur to the deciſion of my judge, and not dare to implore for 
mercy, whilſt my own heart joins in condemning the delinquent. 
You know, madam, that my tather was a merchant ; but I believe 
you are ignorant that he was indebted to the father of Liberio for 
kiy inchnation 0 that way of life, and indeed, for ali the advan- 
tages 
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tages it procured him. Liberio, after the death of this generou?® 
man, frequently involved himſelf by his extravagance in difficul- 
ties, which my father was prompted by gratitude and inclination 
to relieve. He ſometimes ventured to give advice; but he always 


afforded pecuniary aſſiſtance, even to the prejudice of his fortune: 


but his compliance with a propoſal to join in a bond for 3oool. 
with another friend of Liberio's, completed our ruin. 'The cap- 
tain of a very rich ſhip offered to be a ſurety, if he could engage 
my father, and to permit Liberio on that condition to be an 
equal partner in all the advantages which might be expeQed from 
a ſucceſeful Voyage: My father could not reſiſt the importunities 
of Liberio, who embarked immediately afterwards ; alas, Madam, 
how dreadful was the conſequence of his acquieſcence ! the ſhip 
was lo{t, every ſoul on board periſhed, and my father is ſolely ac- 
countable for a ſum, which exceeds the limits of our joint for- 
tunes, Our principal creditor is a man whoſe rapacity of diſpo- 
fition renders him unmoved by our diſtreſſes. My father would 
have conſigned himſelf to a gaol to ſave me from poverty, but I 
have proteſted he ſhall not go alone; and I would have ſurrendered 
myſelf, had he not aſſured me that his death muſt be the conſe- 
quence of ſuch a procedure: he weeps inceſſantly ; he condemns 
his imprudence, whilſt I am convinced his motive was not only 
juſtifiable, but laudable. Our time allowed for conſulting the 
means of redreſs was almoſt expired, when our mercileſs creditor 
propoied, as the only expedient, my ſoliciting you with a love ad- 
dreſs; my ſoul ſhuddered at the thought of making your unſuſ- 
pecting goodneſs a ſacrifice to my neceſſities: but my father's 
tears, his inevitably impending ruin at laſt influenced me to con- 
ſent.—I will own all- my guilt aud misfortunes : I have long loved 
and been beloved by a young lady, whoſe amiable qualities juſti- 
ficd my attachment, but whoſe very ſmall fortune would not per- 
mit me to join my deſtiny with her's after this melancholy affair. 
My love for Angelina occaſioned another dreadful conflict in my 
breaft, but the ſame conſiderations ; which prevailed over honour, 
were at laſt triumphant ovec love; I eſteemed and revered your 
virtues, and was convinced I could love your perſon as well as 
that of any other, except Angelina's. Oh, madam ! was it poſſible 
for human nature to ſurmounr ſuch a trial! but why do I exte- 
nuate my own weakneſs, or arraign the author of our being, by de- 
preciating the excellence of his works ? If we exert our own powers, 
we ſhall certainly be ſupported by divine aſſiſtauce; but how can 
we expect relief from misfortunes by involving ourſelves in guilt? 
Theſe ſentiments, madam, occur to me on reflexion. I anticipate 
your ſentence, whilſt I ſuffer all the torments of ſelf-condemnation. 
I rely entirely npon your mercy ; and I ſometimes hope that the 
penitence which ſeals our peace with the Almighty, will alſo re- 
commend me to the ſorgiveneis of one of his moſt perfect repre- 
ſentatives. But whatever are your ſentiments of me, have pity on, 
and aſſiſt my father: his age, his infirmities, but moſt, his good: 
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"eſs of heart, entitle him to your fevour. In giving relief to him, 

You will alleviate the moſt poignant ſuffering of | 

Your ever devoted, and grateful humble ſervant, 

| EMILIUS. 
Tranquilla was not long in deliberating how to act: She was no 
ſtranger to the perſon and character of Angelina, though they had 
never viſited: the always had admired the one, and eſteemed the 
other. She now waited on that young lady, who lived in a very 
retired and frugal manner with her mother. Angelina received 
her with that true politencſs, which is the Pre offspring of the 
heart; yet the wounds of love bled afreſh at the preſence of a 
reputed happy rival. She dared not to aſk the reaſon of a viſit 
for which ſhe could not account; but the character of Tranquilla 
was too reſgectable for Angelina to ſuſpect it could be intended 
as an inſult. Tranquilla ſoon reheved her from this anxious ſuſ- 
pence : ſhe began with doing juſlice to the filial character of Emi- 
lias; ſhe then ſhewed her the letters which had paſſed between 
them, and added, Whilſt I lament thoſe misfortunes which be- 
trayed him into error, and ſympathize in your uneaſineſs from 
your inability of offering redreſs ; I conſider it as the intention of 
heaven, and am thankful for the permiſſion, that I ſhould be the 
inſtrument of contributing to your's and Emilius's happineſs.— Ab! 
madam, continued - ſhe, obſerving the emotions Angelina could 
not ſuppreſs, —how infinitely does your gratitude tranſcend the obli- 
gation! I part from ſuperfluities only in ſupplying you with the 
means of happineſs ; but I hope, had Providence circumſcribed my 
power within much narrower limits, I ſhould ſtill have exerted it 
for the relief of the diſtrefſes, and to promote the good of my fel- 
low creatures. Examine your own heart, Madam, does_ it not 
prompt you to every att of benevolence and friendſhip ? Permit 
me then as the more fortunaſe only, to put in practice the ſuggeſ- 
tions of your mind, and do not diſdain a benefit which a grate- 
fol heart overpays. Be pleaſed, dear Angelina, to accept theſe 
(putting into her hands notes to the amount of 30901.) as the of- 
ferings of a friendſhip which will be amply repatd by the acquiſi- 
tion of two ſuch friends as Emilius and Angelina, and in contri- 
buting to their mutual happineſs. I will alſo requeſt of you to 
convey theſe other notes to Emilius for the diſcharge of the bond : 
Perhaps neither law nor equity can exact the payment of the whole 
ſum ; but juſtice to his own character, which might be injured by 
malicious aſperſions, and leſſen his future influence, require it from 
him. I know that the filial piety which diſtinguiſhes your and 
Emilius's character, would prompt both immediately to aſſign an 
handſome proviſion to your excellent parents; but you mutt per- 
mit me to anticipate your deſign ; this inſtrument confirms to each 
2001. a year during their lives. How inconſiderable are the ad- 
vantages of a large fortune, except the power it confers of in- 
parting happineſs !”? Tranquilla might have continued to ſpeak 
much longer without interruption, had not the ſudden entrance of 
Emilius awakened Angelina from a reſyeric of gratitude as 
pitits 
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ſpirits could ſcarcely ſupport: ſhe then ſtarted up, and catching 
hold of Tranquilla's hand, exclaimed in disjointed accents, ©* Oh! 
aſliſt me Emilius, to thank this beſt of women, for favours too 


great to“ ſhe could ſay no more, but ſunk down in a ſwoon. 
The tender aſſiſtance of Tranquilla and Emilius, ſoon reſtored her 
to life, and the former thinking her preſence might be a reſtraint, 
roſe up to take leave; but Angelina and her lover earneſtly in- 
treated her to ſtay, When Emilius was informed of her generoſity, 
he fell at her feet, and in a language more eloquent than words, 
expreſſed his gratitude and love. 'To conclude, the marriage was 
erformed in a few Days. Thus did the amiable Tranquilla en- 
joy the moſt exalted delights of a rational being in contributing 
to the happineſs of a deſerving and unfortunate family, and in an 
univerſal endeavour to reward virtue and to relieve diſtreſs. 


VII. 

TRANSLATION of Dr. LOWTH's LECTURES on 

the SACRED POETRY of the HEBREWS. 

(Continued from p. 27.) 

HERE are other ſpecies of poetry, which, though gene- 

rally employed by us upon familiar ſubjeQs ſometimes 
aſſume a more grave character. Such is the ELT GY. I mean 'not 
the light and amatory kind ; but that ancient, wiſe, ſacred, ſevere ; 
the guide of life, the miſtreſs of morals, the governeſs of ſtates, 
the chief leader of the virtues. Not to ſpeak of many authors, 
of whom we have no remains whereby to form a judgment; let 
Solon only be mentioned; a moſt venerable man, a wife law— 
giver, an excellent poet; who always applied to the poetic power, 
if any thing difficult oocured in the adminiſtration of the repub- 
lic. Are the laws to be vindicated ? Is the licentiouſneſs or floth 
of the citizens to be chaſtifed? Are their minds to be arouſed and 
animated to the deſire of liberty? Immediately ſome poem is offer- 


ed to the people, vehement, ſevere, fervid, and yet, with all that 


cenſorial gravity, elegant. 
« From clouds Jeſcend the ſtorms of hail and ſnow, 
From the blue lightning dreadful thunder ſprings; 
To potent tyrants ſtates their ruin owe, 
And from the people's cowardice come kings. 
It is well known that the Athenians entirely owed the recovery 
of Salamis from their enemies to the verſes of Solon, contrary 
to their own inclination z when, having received many over- 
throws, they were reduced to perfect deſparation, inſomuch, tha: 
it was capital for any one to mention the renewal of the war, 
and the avenging the iſland : ſo much efficacy had that poem, 
lowey ets T,; Sailed we ſtrait to Salamis, pronounced 
with a degree of enthuſiaſtic phrenzy, as it were by a prophet, 
that the people, as if inſpired, ran to arms, demanded the war, 
ſummoned the army, and an attack being made, flew their ene- 
wes, and brought home the moſt deſirable victory. 
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We. have alſo ſome remains of that Tyrtæus, 
Who, by his verſes, fired to martial wars 
8 The manly ſpirits; 
All treating of warlike fortitude, the love of one's country, the 
immortal glory of men falling nobly in the field, ſufficient to 
add courage to the timid, and by which he raiſed to the certain 
hope of victory the Lacedemonians, who had long been debilita- 
ted and depreſſed in mind. The fact is known and celebrated by 
the teſtimony of many authors: had it not, the whole, perhaps, 
might have appeared fabulous to ſome ; to me the whole appears 
not more probable from the faith of hiſtory, than from the 
reaſon of the thing itſelf : for is it not credible 4hatthoſe men 
muſt have fought with the greateſt ardour, the moſt conſummate 
firmneſs and ſteadineſs of virtue, who, whether ſtanding in their 
ranks, marching, or engaging with the enemy, perpetually ſung 
to the harp verſes like theſe ? 
Come! for our country let us nobly dare, 
Our children call us; haſte we to the war, 
Cloſe by each other's fide, my friends, we'll fight, 
Unknown to terror, and aſham'd of flight. 
Firm on the ground each ſteadfaſt foot ſnall ſtand; 
In filence, bite your lips, heroic band ! 
Forth with your right hand the black {pear extend ; 
High o'er your head the creſted helmet bend: 
Now foot to foot, and ſhield to ſhield oppoſe, 
And breaſt to breaſt contending, meet your toes : 
Through time immortal flourithes Their fame, 
In future worlds renown'd Their deathleſs name, 
Who, nobly daring, in the virtuous ftrite, 

| For children and for country yield their life“ 

Not wholly to paſs over the more light ſpecies of poetry, we 
ſhall ſeem perhaps to attribute enough, and more than enough, to 
them, if we place their utility in that delight which they afford. 
But perhaps ſtudents will not think this wholly to be deſpiſed, 
when they regollect that theſe levities, theſe amuſements afford the 
wearied mind a leaſing relaxation from the laborious inveſtiga- 
tion of truth. Upon which ſubje& we might apply the example 
and the authority of the moſt eminent men; Solon, Plato, Ariſto- 
tle, among the Greeks; Scipio and Lzlius, Julius and Auguſtus | 

 Eafar, M. Varro, and M. Brutus, among the Romans; who fre- 
quently, and gladly, amidſt the moſt important buſineſs and the ſe- 
vere ſt ſtudies, mingled the ſweetneſs and hilarity of poetry. Indeed 
nature ſeems to have conſulted moſt kindly for us, which, while 
ſhe yehemently impels ys to the knowledgeof truth, (very remote 
from us, and not to be attained without great labour) hath found 
out and provided theſe delights for us, that our mind might have 
ſomewhere to fly to, when wearied ; where it might reſt, and lay 
afide all it's languor and perplexity. w_ | 

Nor ſhould we omit to-mention in theſe ſtudies, that as they 
afford a charming ſolace to more laborious inquiries, fo many or- 

naments 
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naments of learning may be derived from them. The firſt thing 


1s clearly to conceive and comprehend in our thoughts matters 
themſelves, and their reaſons ; next to this is it, not only to ex- 
preſs our ideas clearly, but alſo elegantly ; for in this we are all 
ſomething delicate, ſo as not to be content with a bare and jejune 
explanation of the moſt important things. Some ſeaſonings of art 
are to be aſſumed, which may conquer this faſtidiouſneſs; certain 
flowers of ſpeech, certain brilliancy of ſentences is to be applied; 
nay, the pleaſure of the ear 15 to be conſulted, by certain meaſures 
and numbers; all which, though the poets uſe, very differently 
from other writers, nevertheleſs, he who hath employed ſome 
time and pains, I ſuppoſe, will find by experience, that his ge- 
nius is poliſhed and formed, as it were, in this ſchool, the powers 
of his mind, and it's quickneſs * e. and thar his diſcourſe 
aſſumes a certain fimilar habit an er from this cuſtom and 


commerce. Something like this we ſee happens to thoſe who have - 


learned to gance ; for though they by no means direct their geſ- 
ture and walk by certain motions, yet ſomething follows from 
the exerciſe from whence a ſweet grace always accompanies them : 
and it appears very credible that both C. Cefar and M. Tully re- 
ceived no ſmall aſſiſtance from poetry towards their perfection in 
oratory ; the one the moſt elegant, the other the moſt eloquent of 
ſpeakers ; both very fond of reading poetry, and both in ſome 
meaſure exerciſed in it. This is ſo apparent in Plato's writmgs, 
that he appears not only to have judged very perverſly concerning 
the thing itſelf, but to have ated a very ungrateful part, when 
he baniſhed from his imaginary ſtate that Poerry, to which he 
owed the cultivation and brightneſs of his own genius; from 
whoſe fountains he derived his ſweet copiouſneſs, and flood of 
eloquence. = f 

But to return to greater things. In this, eſpecially, poetry no 
doubt excels, that it breathes ſomething noble and almoſt divine; 
that it not only refreſhes the weary mind, ſoothes the troubled, 
elevates the oppreſſed, but raiſes and fires to lovely, noble, ar- 
duous deeds ; not only delivers the beſt precepts of life ſo as to 
render them moſt pleaſant, but in ſome meaſure ingrafts and in- 
fuſes into the mind honour itſelf, - Moreover, as the defire of 
praiſe and glory, which powerfully ſtimulates us to illuſtrious 
actions, is innate ; Poetry diligently performs her part, perfectly 
to fulfil this defign of nature, to cheriſh and encourage theſe 


ſparks of virtue. And as ſhe always hath judged it eſpecially her 


office to celebrate good, noble, and courageous actions, to deliver 
to poſterity the excellent examples of the greateſt men, and to con- 
ſecrate their immortal memory in her monuments; theſe thanks 
certainly, are due to Foray that ſhe not only forms the mind to 
virtue by precepts, directs by examples, and, by a certain innate 
force, ſtirs up and animates but alſo that ſhe pays to virtue itſelf 
the moſt ample and the moſt pleafing reward of it's labours. 


Bat we ſhall judge of Poetry much more meanly than it's dignity ' 


demands, unleſs we turn our thoughts thither, whence it's im- 
| | | | portance 
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portance ſhines moſt-conſpicuouſly ; unleſs we contemplate it con- 
verſant in ſacred things, and miniftring to religion. This was it's 
firſt employment: this it fulfills ſo happily, that in other things it 
ſeems to bear a kind of impoſed character, here only it's own. For 
otherwiſe it always flies to the aſſiſtance ofart : here it depends upon 
It's own proper ſtrength, or rather is ſupported by a ſpirit truly di- 
vine. J For what hath all the Poetry in the world, what can the hu- 
man mind conceive, more grand, lofty, glowing, what more lovely 
and elegant, than the ſacred writings of the Hebrew pocts; who 
equal the almoſt ineffable greatneſs of their ſubjects by tle weight 
of their words, and the majeſty of their verſe ; of whom, though 
fome are more ancient than even the Fables of the Greek poets ; 
fo all as much exceed them in ſublimity, as the moſt ancient of 
them precede in antiquity ? If the uttimate Origin of Poetry be 
fought tor, it ſeems by all means referable to religion: for as it 
is a faculty procceding from nature, not till later times conformed 
to precepts and laws, peculiar to no age or nation, but to man- 
kind in general; it is neceſſarily to be attributed to the more ve- 
hemeut paſſions of the human mind: the nature of which is ſuch, 
that they expreſs themſelves in elate and ardent words, and ſuch 
as are moſt diſtant from the common uſe of ſpeech. Nor do they 
leſs break and diſtinguiſh by intervals, through their impetuoſity, 
the equable tenour of continued diſcourſe ; they throw ovt, as it 
were, with frequent ſtrokes, vehement, rapid, picrcing ſentences, 
and according to the motion and diſpoſition of the mind, variouſly 
divide, and as it were modulate the diſcourſe. This is the calc 
particularly in admiration and joy ; and what was there which 
could fo powerfully ſtrike the mind of man juſt come from his 
Creatar's hand, not yet depraved with the vanity of opinion, as 
the goodneſs, the wiſdom, the greatneſs of Almighty God, then 
ſo eminently prefent to his view ? What more likely than that the 
firſt attempt of incondite verſe burſt from the impetuokty of his 
glowing mind 1n praiſe of his Creator ? This, at leaſt, ts with- 
out all doubt, that Poetry was nurſed amidſt thoſe facred things 
in which ſhe ſeems to have been born. Her firſt and her peculiar 
5ccupation was to tread the temples, to be preſent at the altars; 
and though very different religions prevailed, in various nations 
and ages, yet we find that all conſented in this that hymns, and ſa- 
cred ſongs ſhould be uſed. Indeed Poetry diſcovers no obſcure 
marks of this origin, in that ſhe always cultivates with the moſt 
ardent affection, ſacred and heavenly ſubjects, as her parent and 
inſtructreſs; delights to recur hither, as to her native country; 
is there moſt joyfully converſant, and flouriſhes with moſt beauty. 
Thus far may have ſufficed juſt to have touched upon theſe 
things, which perhaps hereafter we may more fully diſcuſs. In 


which we intend to proceed. 
[ To be continued. 
2 Dr. Lowth concludes this lecture with a genteel and modeſt addreſs 
to the univer/ity, which wwe omit only for the jag /awving room. 
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the next we will lay down the plan of our work, and the form in 
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VELTI TY. 
By the late Mr. 
{ Contirured from p. 40. 


II. 35 
HUS recogniz'd, the ſpring of lite and 
thought, 


Eternal, ſelt-de:1v'd, and unbegot ! 
Approach, celeftial mul. ! this mpyreal throne, 
And awfully adore tlexolted One! 
In nature pure, in place fupremely free, 
And happy in effential untty! f 
Bleis d in himtelf, had from his forming hand 
No creatures ſprung to hail his wide com- 
mand; [ o'er, 
Bleis'd, had the ſacred fountnn ne'er run 
A. boundleſs ſea of bliſs, that knows no ſhore ! 
Nor ſenſe can two bright Origins conceive, 
Nor rtaſon two eternal Gods believe! 
Could the wild Manichzan own that guide, 
The good would triumph, and the ill ſublide! 
Again would vanquiſh'd Arimanius bleed, 
And darknels from prevailing light recede ! 
In different individuals we lind, 
An eyident diſparity of mind ; 


Hence duCthle thought a thouſand changes 


gains, 
And actions vary as the will ordains ; 
But ſhould two beings, equaily ſupreme, 
Divided power, and parted empire claim; 
How ſoon would univerſal order ceaſe ! 
How ſoon would diſcord harmony diſplace ? 
Eternal ſchemes maintain eternal fight, 
Nor yield, ſupported by eternal migut ? 
Where each would uncontrol'd his aim pur- 
-* fue, 
Tue links diſſever, or the chains renew; 
Matter from motion groſs impreſſions take, 
As fery'd each powe his rival's power to 
break, 
While neutral chaos, from his deep receſs, 
Would view the never ending ſtrife 0 
creaſe, peace 
And blets the conteſt which ſecur'd his 
Or new creations would oppoſing riſe, 
With elemental war to blot the Ties f 
And round wild uproar and confuſion hurl'd, 
Would veil the heavens, and waſte the ruin'd 
world. 
Two independent cauſes to admit, 
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The firſt by ſuch an anarchy undone, 
The laſt acknowledges it's ſource but one. 


T R 


As from the main the mountain rills are 


drawn, 


That wind irriguous through the flowerylawnz 4 


So, mindful of their ſpring, one courſe they 
keep | 

Exploring, till they find their native deep? 

Exalted power ! inviſible, ſupreme, 

Thou ſovereign Soul, unutterable Name! 

As round thythrone thy flaming ſeraphs ftand, 

And as they touch the lyre with trembling 
hand, | | 

Too weak thy pure effulgence to behold, 


fold ; 15 
Tranſported with the ardors of thy praiſe, 
The holy! holy! holy! anthem raiſe! 
To them, reſponſive, let creation ſing, 
Thee, indiviſible eternal King! 

(To be contiuned.) 


ADVICE to govern our WORDS according 
to GOD's WILL. 
By the Rev. Rees PrICHaARD. 
I 


Let them with grace, at all times ſea- 
ſon'd be, 


And edity their ſouls in ſume degree. 
E 

Both life and death upon ” 
$ 


Then guard them well 
and foul ; 


Let no ſuch language e er pollute thy tongue; 
Keep well thy lips, and thou ſhalt keep thx 


N 


ſoul. 7 
III. 


In thy expreſſions imitate the Lord, 


And ſpeak, as he was always wont, che f 


oy 
1 


1d 


truth ; 


For no deceit and no unſeemly word, 


Proceeded ever from his hallow'd mouth, 
IV. | 
Be flow to ſpeak, but always ſwift to hear; 


Thine ears are twain, but fingle is thy 


tongue : 


— 


Loquacinuſneſs does nought but error bear: 
None e ex were harm'd by being filent long- 
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Wich their rich plumes their dazzled eyes in- 
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E all thy words a chriſtian import beats 


: (hear, 
That they may knowledge give to thoſe who 


lips are hung, | 
om ſanders. vile 
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Deltroys religion and debaſes wit; 
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V. 
Before thou ſpeakeſt, think a little ſpace, 
Think, what the Lord himſelf would 
| have thee ſay ; | 
Then utter freely what is fraught with grace, 
And tends to make the infidel obey. 


o VI. 
Let no foul language from thy heart ariſe, 

= No foolwh jeſt, no drollery obſcene : 

No taunts, no vaunts, no menaces, no lies; 


Let decency in all thy ſpeech be ſeen, 
| VII. 
From obloquy and calumny refrain, 
So ſhalt thou fave thy precious foul alive; 
But if thou doſt not thy loole tongue reſtrain, 


Thou ſhak correction for thy words receive. 


VIII. 
Uſe thou the language of the holy land, 
Of God, and of his word, oft mention 
| make : 
So by thy dition men will underſtand 
From what rich mine thou didit thy treaſure 
take. i s 
IX. 
Let no tremendous oaths thy mouths defile, 
Nor by the fleſh and blood of JzsUus ſwear : 
Thau N in thy Saviour's gore the 
while 


Thou runneſt on in ſuch a vile career. 


"A 


Ne'er of the goſpel any mention make, 
Without the dread, reſpect, and rev'rence. 

1 5 meet: 

Wboe ler in vain Gad's holy name does take, 

ES Shall be found guilty at his judgment-ſeat_ 


105 + XI. 

10 t: Never ſay more than what is requiſite, 
And when, thou ſpeakeſt, ſpeak not what is 
1 wrong: 

Por if thou doſt not ſay the thing that's light, 
Tis better for thee thou ſhould'it hold thy 


ton 
. XII. 


ot Take heed thou art not of a double ton gue; 
i For 1 abhors all thoſe, who falſhoods 
1 C te : 
Lies, from the father of all fidtion fprung, 

| And ev'ry liar is an imp of hell. 
0 | XTII. 
| The truth with all thy faculties maintain; 
* N "34 good men in ſpeaking truth de- 
1 ight: 

| But liars never ſhall belief obtain, 
Although they (wear, and chance to ſwear 
® aright, 


* 
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XIV. 
Neꝰ er let it be thy cuſtom to traduce 
An abſent neighbour with an evil word: 
For rancorous accuſations and abuſe 
Cut deep, much deeper than a two edg'd 
ſword. 
XV. 


Bear not a tongue that's bitter and perverſe. 

Than poiſon from an addet's tongue, tis 
worſe, 
Worſe, than an arrow from a giant's bow, 
Worle, than the flames that in Gehenna glow, 
| XVI. 

If thou'dſt be happy, mind this uſeful rule; 
„Nel er call another by opprobrwus names. 

For he who calls his fellow- creature, Fool, 
Deſerves to ſuffer in hell's fierceſt flames. 

XVII. 


Speak not as much as thou may'ſt chance to 


hear, | 
And never all that thou doſt know, reveal ; 
But, when thou'rt call'd to ſpeak the truth, 
be clear: [ conceal. 
Yet oft, *till call'd, *tis beſt the truth 
XVIII. 

Be cautious ever, whom thou doſt commend; 
Be courteous, when thou wouldſt thy man- 
ners ſhow ; [friend : 
Be mild, whene'er thou would'ſt reprove 1 
Be gen'rous, when thou doſt thine alms 

beſtow. 


RUSTICAT Us. 


The DEATH of a WICKED 
RICH MAN. 


EE the rich ſinner, briſk and gay! 
Drives every future care away, 
Nor feels the chaſt' ning rod; 
Fraught with the pleafures heaven lends 
He Jown the treach'rous ſtream deſcends, 
Without = thought of God, 
I 


Till ſickneſs, by divine command, 
Arreſts him with ber iron hand ; 
And God is pleas'd to frown ; 
Then to his bed doth he repair, _ 
But finds no eaſe, nor — there, 
Though lodg'd on heaps of down. 
- III. 


His crimes with thorns his pillow fill; 
Cold ſhiv*ring damps his ſpirits chill; 
And dreadful ſcenes preſent ; 
Conſcience, that long had lain aſleep, 
Now makes the trembling victim weep, 


And thus his ſorrows vent. 
IV. 40 Where 


* * 
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IV. 


Where am 1 ? Whither have I been? 


A wretche:i ſlave to every ſin; 
eluded by it's joys : 
Bot now feel the raging mart, 
The vulture preys upon my heart, 
And every hope deſtroys.“ 
V 


„Call bæk my time,” he eager cries; 
Then rolls around deſpairing eyes, 
But meeting no reply, 
« Con you, he adds, no comfort give: 
| find, alas! I cannot live; 
And yet I dare not die, 
VI. 


Ny precious time, and means of grace, 


deaſons for prayer, and for praiſe; 
J ſquander'd all away; 


But now, alas ! too late, I fee, 


y dreadful guilt and miſery 3 
And have no heart to pray. 
VII. 
te my angry judge above, 
ho once was cloath'd with beams of love, 
And courted me to ſhare, 
In the ſalvation he hath bough!; 
And the rich robe that Jeſus wrought 
He tender'd me to wear, 
VIII. 
But l, vile miſcreant! dar'd refuſe 
Ei offers, and his grace abuſe, 
And now I'm paſt relief. 


Often his tender bowels yean'd; 


Now he beholds me unconcern'd, 
Though I am drown'd in grief. 
IX. 
[ {ce the fiery gulph below, 
And too, too well, alas! I know, 
My portion will be there: 
Nothing would do, but ſenſual joys, 
And now I rue the fatal choice, 
And ſink in black deſpair. 
| þ $f 
Gold was my confidence, and truſt, 
My heart was fix'd on ſhining duſt ; 
. That is no longer mine; 
0 ureparable the loſs ! * 
eld my heav'n for ſordid droſs, 
And now mutt that reſign. 
| | XI. 
[Here [ he trembling on the brink, 
petting every hour to fink, 
| Where gloomy horrors dwell ; 
Fierce fiends are waiting round my bed, 
lo ſeize, when death hath- cut the threa 1, 
And drag me down to hell. 


XII. 
Ah, my poor ſoul ! where wilt thou flee, 
No glimmering ray of hope I ſee,” — 
Deſpairing, thus he cry'd; 
But the dread moment comes at length, 
And nature having ſpent her ſtrength, 
He ſhrick'd, he groan'd, he dy'd. 


XIII. 
That roam is now with mourning hung, 
Where midnight revels danc'd — ſung; 
And there he lies in ſtate ; 
Then they entomb the ſleeping clay 
And ſculptor'd marhle's taught to ſay, 
Here lies the rich and great.“ 


XIV. 
But from ſuch greatneſs heaven defend 
Myſelt, my chiidren, and my friend; 
And may we here be poor, 
If boundleſs wiſdom ſees that beſt 
To tit us tor eternal reſt, 
When time ſhall be no more. 


PS ALM LXVI. 16. 


Cos, und Hear, all ye acbo fear Cod; and I 
1 wil declare, what he hath done for my ſoui. 


By the Rev. Mr. GREGG. 


THE crimes were done, a {ad review! 
And death, eternal death, was due: 
Hell 1s a realm that's all deſpair, 
And Dicad, forever, waits us there. 


But, fee, a kind eſcape ſupply'd ! 

Jeſus, the ſinner's Saviour, dy'd! 

And hear the voice of grace divine: 

& Repent! believe! and heav'n is thine !“ 


Yes, Lord! we heave repentant ſighs, 
And forrow ſtreams from both our eyes. 
The fad, we charge, to bleſt employ ; 
And, like the angels, ling for joy. 


And wilt thou, Lord! our crimes forgive ? 


And ſhail we, guilty creatures, Jive ?2— 


nou wilt, — We pay thee all our pow'rs, 


And life, eterna]l lite is eur's ! 


A NEW ODE, as ſuns by the WOMEN 


at the MAGDALEN CHAPEL, 
FULL CHORUS. 


{ 1 notes and numbers bring, 


While Jehovah's praiſe we ſing: 
Holy“ holy ! holy! Lord! 
Be thy glor ious name ader'd, 
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FiRsT GALLERY. 
Men on earth, and faints above, 


$£coOND GALLERY. 
Men on earth, and ſaints above, 


IRST GALLERY. 
Sing tne great Kedecmer's love. 


: SECOND GALLERY, 
Sing the great Redeemer's love, 


: . 
Sing the great Redeemer's love. 
FigsT GALLERY. 
Lord, thy mercics never fail; 
SECOND GALLERY. 
Lord, thy mercies never fail; 


. 
Hail! hail ! celeſtial goodneſe hai 
Hail! Hail ! celeſtial goodneſs hail! 

. 

Though unworthy, Lord! thine ent, 
Our humble HLLELVUIAus hear; 
Purer praiſe we hope to br ing, 

E. 
When with ſaints wel ſtand and ſing. 


„ 
Lead us to that bliſsful ſtate, 
Where thou reign'f ſupreme!y great x 
Look with pity from thy throne, 
And ſend thy Holy Spirit down. 
While on earth ozdain'd to ſtay, 
Guid? our footſteps in thy way; 
Till we come to reign with thee, 
And all thy glorious greatneſs ſce. 


CHORUS. \ 


Then with angels we'll again 


SECOND GIALLERY, 
Wake a louder, luvder ſtrain ! 


CHORUS. 
Wake a louder, louder ſtrain ! 


FIRST GALLERY, 
There in joytul ſongs of praiſe, 
We'll our gratetul voices raiſe. 
SECOND GALLERY. 
There in joyful ſongs of praiſe, 
CHORUS. 
We'll our grateful voices raite. 
g ©: £0. 
There notongne ſhall ſilent be; 
There all ſhall join {weet Harmony 
Tat, through heav'n's all ſpacious round, 
"Thy praiſe, o Cod! may ever found. 
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CHORUS. 
Lord! thy meicies never fail, 
Lord! thy mercies never fail, 
Hail! hail! celeſtial goodneſs hail ? 
Ziail! hail ! celeſtial goodnels hail ! 
Jo an INFANT, o: the DEATH of her 
MOT HEN. 
MILE on, fweet babe, unconſcious of 
* thy loſs! 
O ! may thy tender boſom never feel 
Such pangs as now diiract my tortm'dheaus, 
Thy mother was, my dear, my faithful friend. 
e O (wect rem mbrance of our infant years 
When, in the days of innocence, our heart; 
, poke nature's language, and imparted {re- 
Our mutual wiſhes | How oft has my Al. 
meria | 
Partooks my grief, and with a friendly hand 
W:ped off the falling tear !'*--Oh my Almer;s 
In earlieſt infancy our minds were pair” : 
Together we grew up, and with our years 
Cur friendſhip fill increas'd. "The fott c. 
ment 
Strengthen'd by time, and mutual confidence 
„In ail the dear delightful days of youth” 
Ihe ſofteſt ſecrets of each other's breaſt 
We ticely ſhar'd ; nor accident, nor time, 
Nor aught could ſever our united minds. 
Hail, facred bands, than nature's tics mos 
ltrong ! 
Friendſhip ! I bend before thy virtuous fle 
And tiuly reverence thy exalted flame 
But oh, tis paſt ! no more thy ſacred tre 
Shall animate ſad Ethelinda's breaſt: { more 
The tyrant death has fnatcht her hence . 
Shall my pleas'd ears drink deep thoit gen tur 
ſounds 
That ever flow'd from my Almeria's tongs 
No more : but yet be ſilent, O my fout: 
Nor dare arraign the great difpoſer's will. 
Sweet infant orphan ! my Almeria's babe 
Far mote than for myſelf, for thee I mon, 
For thine's a loſs indeed !—0 may'lt tho. 
never know it. 
But ſhe was capable to teach thee all 
That could engage thy mind to virtue hes 
And guide thy paths to happineſs hereati 
For well ſhe underſtood the pleaſing att 
Of mingling beſt inſtruction with delight, _ 
And charming heed leſs youth from fo 
ſnares. 
low ſweetly does it ſmile, dear, lovely babe 
Muay heaven indulgent grant me this requeit | 
May'* thou inherit all thy mother's beaut!”* 1 


For ſure te giaces of her outward _ 
ele 
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Were made to charm beholders with delight: 

But oh, far more may'ſt thou inherit all 

Thoſe viitues that adorn'd her fairer mind: 

Piety, unatiefted, friendly heart, 

And modeſt, charitable, grateful ſoul. 

May'ſt thou be happy in a friend like her, 

But never know the loſs of ſuch a friend: 

May'ſt thou enjoy ſuch perfect happinets 

As may be found in this umperte&t ſtate; 

And laſt aſcend to thoſe fuer ſpheres, 

Where thy bleſt motl er, ani my happy iriend, 

Is gone before; free from the cares of lite, 

Tothat hleſt place where ail pertedtion dwells; 

Where ſorrows are not known, but endless 

ſoys 

To all eternity abound, World without end. 

ETHELINDA. 


On a STORM of is CNDER. 
I. 


ARK the grand feene! ationd my oui 
L Mark how the rattling! anders roll, 
And Gaia the 1igited clouds 
The heav'nly cat2racts pour amain, 
Then loudly jaſh the idunding plain, 
And well the tweeping floods. 
II. 


e forky lightning fearful plavs, 


And ſhocks the boding mind: 
And ſoon the thund'ring pea! ſuccgeꝗs, 
Enlarging, deep'ning, wile it teeds 

Th internal dread, contin'd. 

III. 
Woe to the conſcious ſinner now z 
With ev'ry ſtroke his terrors-grow 

He runs to hide his head : 
Thinks it eis fate to ſtay without, 

He tkniks within, ſtares wild about, 

Then creeps behind the bed, 


IV. 


In vain he ſtrives his fear to hide, 
The horrors of his foul abide, 

And ſhake his tremblmg frame: 
Louder than thunder, con!cicnce rt cats, 
The fire of conſcience far defcats, 

The lightning's red'ning flame. 


V. 


Let all the powers above engage, 
Ihe good man mocks their fierceſt rage; 
le knows their wrath's ceufin'd: 


I 07 


H:s God, he's fure, can ward the ha m, 
Can ail the elements diſarm, 


And give a tranquil mind, 
VI. 


But ſhould they by permiſſion ſtrike, 

s god and bad oft fall alike ;— 
This not diſturbs at all : 

U; in the ſtorm to heaven he')l fly, 

And there, may all their rage defy, 
Safe from the thundering ball. 


W. W.. 


A NIIDNIGHT THOUGHT, 


* HILE active thought unſeals my eve, 
/ And midnight darkneſs ſhades the ſky, 
Bernd, mv foul! — ye moments, ſtay, 


While Irejudge the guilty day. 


See CONSCIENCE glares, more dreadſu 
made 
By ſilence and the aweful ſhade ! 
She points her poignard to my breaſt, 
And bids my juſuce {peas the reſt ! 


Then think, my foul, while heav'n gives 
breath, <4 
And :antedate the ſtroke of death 
Reflect how ſwift the moments fly, 
Nor linger, unprepar'd to dye! 


Periive revolve, ere yet too late, 
The cents of an eternal ſtate ! 
A icries of unnumber'd years, 
Or crown'd with joys, or loſt in tears ! 


But hark the ſolemn bells reſound : 
What hur:ors ſhake the folemn ground! 
And ghuits around us gliding flow, 
Invite us to the ſhades below! 


+ & 


Though the wide arch, and vaulted cave, 
Down the long alle, o'er many a giave, 
By turns the mourntul mutic ivats, 
And more than ecchoes ſwell the notes. 


What aweful hints theſe views inſpiie 
They chill the blood, they pall deſire! 
They teach the ſoul her heavenly birth, 
And baniſh all the pomps on earth, 


H-re, as in air a bubble toſt, 
Her worth unknown, her genius loſt, 
At plealure's fancy has ſhe drove, 
Forgetful of her Cat above 
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Oh! what ſueh folly can atone ? 
Reaſon dejected from her throne 
Let humble penitence reſtore, 

And bid my foul to err no more. 


I figh'd; when, kindling through the gleom, 
Bchold a ray from mercy's womb ! 

I ſee it ſhine; I feel it dart 

A beam of comfort to my heart! 


All-clement, thou, o God! all juſt, 
The good man's rock, the ſinner's tcult! 
Accept the blood my Saviour ſhed 
To fave from woe this guilty head! 


O ! ſend thy life-reſtoring grace, 
Effuſe the luſtre of thy tace ! 
From guilt and forrow ſet me free, 

And guide me till 1 come to thee! 


An EPIGRAM on PETER the Great, 
CZAR of MUSCOVY. 


By WILLIau DuxCoMBE, Eq, 


« 'ADORN with arts a rough barbarian 
race, 

And poliſh them with every manly gruce ; 

To chace the ſhades of ignorance profound, 

And ſpread the beams of knowledge al! 
around ; 

To brighten and exalt ihe human foul, 

And ſtill conſult the we! are of the whole; 

If theſe be acts more worthv of appizvly, 

Than with wild havock, in amb1iion's cauſe 

To conquer kingdems, to lay waſte and 
burn, 

And peaceful ſtates with reſtleſs rage o erturn : 

Then Ruiſhan's Czar with greater glory 
reign'd, 

Than was by Philip's ſon, or Cæſar gain'd.” 

March, 1724. 


I _ ETTERS received from Liſbon, d'a: 
o_ Feb. 8, mention no appearance int 
leaſt of an approaching war between t! 
ſcourts of Spain and Portugal. 

They write hom Minorca, that ſeveral na— 
tives of that jiland were arrived at Pert Nil- 
mon, 11 a vellel from Gtihra'itar, lately re- 
PUccmcy frem ſlavery at Algius: ie of 
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WRITTEN in a CHURCH-YARUL. 
LEARN TO DIE. 


Diſce mori. 


ROM wanton ſcenes, the ſhow of fool:, 


Ye idle, here repair : 


Where wiſdom, yet untaught in ſchools, 


Embalms this calmer air ! 

Here pride has ſtruck her lofty ſail, 
That rov'd the world around ; 
Here roſcate beauty, cold and pale, 
Has Joſt the power to Wound. 

Alas! no pleaſing objects here, 
The periſh'd ſenſe invite; 

No muſic charms the tuneful ear, 
No colours glad the tight, 

Within this ſilent ſpot of peace, 
What numbers lie compreſt! 

The wicked here from milchict ceaſe, 
The weary are at reſt, 


Here let me. nuſe, and, wrapt in thought, 


The realms of death ſurvey ; 
Till by the view reflective taught, 
T learn to live to day, 
How vain is life! to-morrow's dawn 


Perhaps I ne'er may fee : 


Between, how flight the curtain drawa'-- 


Eternity and me. 
Indulgent God ! whatever ſhare 
Of flecting lite I prove, 
O! be it ſtill my foremoit care 
To gain thy guardian love! 
That ſo, when this diſſolving frame 
Shall m:ngle with the duſt, 
Prejerv'd, my better part may claim 
A portion with the juſt, 


Impriſon'd in this houſe of clay, 
The toul dejected ſighs 3 

By death unchain'd ſhe ſoars away, 
And tceks her native ſkies. 


ME MO:TR'S. 


whom had been fo long abſent as to have cn 


tirely forgot their native tongue. 


The rcmains of Marſhal Daun, who dle 
lately at Vienna, were interred Feb. 7+ 


without any pomp, agreeably t his cue 


lire, in the church of the Augultines among 


his auceſtors. 


M. de 


M. de Thulemeyer, miniſter from the court 
of Berlin to the republic of Holland, remitted 
on Jan. 14, to their high mightineſſes, on 
the part of the king his malter, a memorial, 
importing, That in 1672, and the following 
years, the republic, being engaged in a very 
embarraſſing war with France, found herſelt 
obliged to keep garriſons in the towns of 
Clues, Welel, Buderick, Emmeric, and 
O:1ov, which furniſhed her troops with lodg- 
ing and other neceſlaries, for which charges 
they have not been feimburſed to this day, 
notwithſtanding their reiterated demands; 
and therefore, upon this ſimple declaration, 
the king his maſter required the liquidation 


: p — — * pe 4 
of that debt, which amounts to upwards of 


four millions, and which he regards as the 
only article that can be admitted, to put an 
end to the pretentions which tue ſtatꝭ toi ms 
upon ſome life annuities granted in the for— 
mer times by his great-grandſather; aituring 


DO 
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Saturday February t. 
— Y 9 * 
HE hon. lord Mount Witty eldeſt fon 
of the earl of Bu'c is cited member 
fol Bofliney in Cornwall, in the com of 
John Richmond Webb, eig. deceaied, and 


* 


yelterday he took the oaths und kis feat. 

John Darker, eq. treaſurcr of St. Bartho- 
ſomew's hoſpital, is choſen member of par- 
lament for Leicefter, in the rem of Mr. 
Wiight, deccaſed. 

The hon. Charles Montagu, eſq. (com- 
monly called lord Charles Montagu) is ap- 
pi inted vice-admiral cf Scuth-Carolina. 

Petitions have been preſented from the 
Glove-{eilers, and ManutaQurerz of that 
commodity, refiding in this metropolis, and 
nom the leather dreſſas and ſellers, to pre- 
vent the clandeſtine importation of foreign 
made gloves and mitts. N 

Similar petitions have bee preſented from 
the glove makers of Worceſter and Hcre- 
tod. | 

Several parfies of poor fellows, with wea- 
vers aprons on, went about the courts and 
other private places of this city, begging, 
with a petition in their hands, ſetting forth 
tat above twenty thouſand of their brethren 
were now Out of employ. : 

The coroner's inqueſt ſat at the Mitre at 
llungton, on the body of the gentieman, 
cd in black, who was found hanging on 
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their high mightineſſes, that he will take them 
in payment tur a part af the ſum which he 
now demands. The faid naniſter, having 
had within theſe few days a conference with 
the preſident of the week, has infiſted upon a 
lpceay anſwer to this memorial; which makes 
i pre!amed that his Pruſſian majeſty has the 
decthion of this aſtair much at heart. 

grcat ſickneſs ſtill prevails in the city of 
Naples, which is particularly fatal to the 
veung nobility, many of whom have died 
within theſe few weeks. | 

Kuthentie letters from Halifax mention, 
that upwards of three hundred French and 
Acadians, with a number of Nova-Scotia 
ndians, were actually ſettled on the ifland 
of Miquelon at Newfoundland, where they 
had built a kind of ſtragling town, had plen- 
ty of brick and raft work, and intended to 
remain til the return of the French fleet in 
the tpring. 


ICAL DIA 


Thurſday laſt behind the new buildings 
at the ſaid place, and brought in their verdict 
lunucy;:he proves to be one Mr. White, be- 
longing to Cocent- garden Theatre, 

A young lad, about 16 years of age, was | 
detected in ficaling ſome weights ut a ſuop at 
Barking in Eflex : upon being examined be- 
tore a migutrate, he conteiled belonging to 
a gang vi tl ty, who met at a certain place 
every night, in order to ge à rabbing; that 
they ha quit 351i agiced to divide themſelves 
11:10 parties of five cach, the more readily to 
execute thei pur poles, and io provide them- 
feives with Ere-arnis; and it is ſaid, that one 
of this gang was the perion who tet fire to 
the harher's in Biſtioptgate-Arect. : 

Monday 3. A diſcovery having been made 
of icventees of the light-horie, being con- 
cerned in divers robberies about town, by a 
periun who id frequently bouglit ſome bro» 
ken pieces of ſilver, &c. of one of them, 
who had imptached the relt of the gang, and 
informed major Spinnage that two of them 
were to go cut on Friday evening to rob on 
Turrham aud Smallbury Greens, upon 
v-hich information the major took juſtice Fiel- 
ding's cleik in a poit-chate to Honſlow, in 
order to give proper directions ſor apprehen- 
dingthems but on the rond ncar Brentford 
they were ſtopped by John Evans and Willi- 
um Swilt; Evans immediately put a horſe» 

pittol 
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iſtol into the chaiſe, which the major laid 
hold of, and it went off without doing any 
hurt; on which a piftol was fired from the 
chaiſe, which wounded Evans's cheek and 
the perſons in the chaiſe immediately jumped 
out, perſued and took both of them, and car- 
ried them to Hounſlow, where, by the neglet᷑t 
of a conſtable, Evans eſcaped, but was reta- 
ken. On their return to town they ſtopped 
at the guard-houte at Tenſington, where, by 
the in format of an accomplice, they ſeized 
fiftee;, more, Hut in the confulton three of 
them made their cicape by jurzping out of a 
window. | 

The celebrated Samuel Foote, eſq. by a 
fall from à vicious horie, on Friday latt, 
broke one of his legs in ſo bad a manner, 
that it was cbliged to be cut off. He was 
on a viſit at a nobleman's houſe in Hampſlure 
when this accident happened. 

Tueiday 4, Petitions have been preſented 
from the manufacturers of broad-cloth at 
Melkſham, in Wilts, praying relief under 
the preſent decay of their trade to North- 
America. 

Petitions have alſo been received from the 
blanket-weavers at Witney in Oxfordſhire, 
complaining of the great decay in their trade 
to North-America. 

Wedneſday 5. At noon a genteel young 

ntleman was brought before Sir John 
Fielding, on ſuſpicion of robbing his maſier 
of 5ol. He was juſt going off in a poſt- 
chaiſe with a well-kncwn courtezan of Co- 
vent-Garden. 

Several more light-horſemen were appre- 
hended and brought before Sir Joh Field- 
ing, for being concerned with divers others 
in robberies, by them commiacd, on the 
Honſlow-roz. 

The two girls who were fore time ago 
committed to the Compter, on ſuſpicion of 
murdering 2 girl whom they had enticed 
from her mother, were re- examined beiore 
the lord mayor. A third pul declared, that 

- ſhe was in company with the above girls 
when the murder was committed; and that 
one of them held the murdercd gu, hilft 
the other ſlabbed her, and then both threw 
her into u gravel-pit, about two miles on 
this ide of Rumford. 1 his laſt gil was very 
circumſtantial in her account of the unhappy 
affair; and further declared, that ſne run 
away from the others, nd had no hand in 
the murder. fter the exun;mation was over, 
the firfi two 2415s were {ent back, one to the 
Poultry, and the other to Wood-ltreet- 
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Compter, and the third was ſent to Bridewell, 
to be confined until the return of a meſſenger, 
which 1s to be ſent down to the place where 
the dead body was declared to be thrown in. 

Thurſday 6. Laſt week, at the quarter- 
ſeſſions at Mancheſter, a butcher was con- 
viced of regrating five lamb carcaſes, and 
ordered to be impriſoned two months, and 
pay the value of the carcaſes. 

Friday 7. Petitions from the merchants 
of Leeds, and from other great trading 
places in the kingdom, couched in the ſtrong- 
eſt terms, have been preſented to parliament 
in favour of the Americans, and repreſent 
ing the great hardſhips they themſel-ez la- 
bour under on account ot the diſturbances 
occaſioned by the late Stamf-act abroad; 
for though the Americans ſtand inde el! to 
them for ballance in trade, to the amount of 
ſeveral millions, not one ſhilling could tlizy 
get from among them either in ſpecic 9 
goods, which deeply affected many of the 
traders and manufacturers in the kingdom. 

Saturday 8. This morning, at tour « 
clock, her royal highneſs the princess © 
Brunſwick was happily delivered of a prince, 
at St. James's. 

Several poor gardeners from Chiſwick, &c. 
drew a cart along the Strand, and other 
ſtreets of this metropolis, in which was 2 
member of their fraternity, with a crapcir 
his hat, praying charity of the benevoler;, 
on account of the inclemency of the weather, 

This week ncar 200 journeymen weave! 
have been diſcharged for want of employ: 
ment in Spital. fields. 

Monday 10. This day his grace Chatte 
duke of Dorſet was ſworn of his maj.) 
molt honourable privy council. 

His grace Charles duke of Dorſet is . 
pointed lord licutenant of the county 0 
Kent, ard city of Canterbury.. 

Tueſday 11. William Wyndham is ele 
cd member for Helſton in Cornwall, m ti! 
room of the hon, Francis Godolphin, nes 
earl of Godolphin. 

Wedneiday 12. One George Sutton, 9 
keeps a chandler's ſhop in Pelican -court,Lit 
tle- Bri: gin, was carried before the lord mall 
at the ſeſſions-houſe at the Old-bailey, in * 
ſuſpicion of wilfully ſetting his own ho? 
on fire a few days ago. It appeared on l 
examination, that one of his lodgers {i!!!% 
up late, diſcovered a great ſmoke in the hö- 
and went down to ſee where it was; but 
landlord, who was up, made light of it, % 
wanted him to go to bed; the lodgers, to 
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ever, inſiſted firſt on looking about the houſe, 
when two links were found burning againſt 
ſome wood, part of a flooring burnt, and ſome 
other damage done. This affair gave a {ul- 
picion that Sutton was alſo the author of the 
threateniog letters which ſome time ago were 
dropped about Alderſgate-ward, and ſtruck 

reat terror into the inhabitants, as Sutton 
was at that time a conſtable, and oticn pre- 
tended having received threatening letters 
about firing certain houſes. Thelte letters 
were produced on his examination; one of 
which, by his lordſhip's order, Sutton co— 
pied, the original being read to him; and 
cn comparing all the letters with what he had 
juſt written, the hand and ſpelling anſwered 
exactly. Sutten ſaid norhing in his detence, 
only deſired that he might be adnutted to 
bail, but having none ready, he was con- 
mitted to Wood-ſtreet-Compter. 

This day the ſeſſions began at the Old- 
Bailey, when eight priſoners were caR for 
ran. portat on, and ten acquitted. 

Thurſday 20. This being the day appoint- 
ed jor obſerving her majeſty's birth- day, the 
ode compoſed for the new-year, and poſt- 
poned on account of the death of his royal- 
highneſs prince Frederic Wilſiom, was per- 
formed in the great caunci! chamber, St. 
James's, before their majeitics. 

E:ghteen priſoners were tried at the O!d- 
Bailey, two of whom were capitally convict- 
ed, viz. Robert Brver, tor perſonating 
William Slack, a ſeaman, with intent to de- 
aud him of his wages. 

John Jewſter, for perſonating at the bank 
jolepin Melling, the proprietor ef five hun- 
died pounds, three per cent, conſolidated 
tank annnities, and endeavouring to transfer 
one hundred pounds, part thereof 

Fourteen were caſt for tianſportation, and 
two acquitted, 

Friday 21. The important affair in debate, 
was this day carried in favour of America, 
by a great majority. 

Seventeen priſoners were tried at the Old- 
Bailey, two of whom were capitally convict- 
ed, viz. William Barlow, a liglit-horſeman, 
tor robbing Mr. Wood of a gold watch and 

twelve * near Kenſington Turnpike. 
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And Francis Radman for robbing Matthew 
Carr of three half guineas in his the ſaid 
Radman's dwelling houſe. Six were caſt for 
tranſportation, and nine acquitted. 

Saturday 22. 'T'wenty-two priſoners were 
tried at the Old-Bailey; thirteen were caſt 
for tranſportation, among whom were Louis 
Reviere, a Frenchman, for receiving a large 
quantity of plate, ſtolen by Peter Thirſt, the 
property of lord Baltimore; and William 
Swift and John Evans, two of Elliot's light- 
horſe, for aſſaulting Major Spinnage, &c. on 
the highway; and nine were acquitted, 

Monday 24. Fiftcen priſoners were tried 
at the Old-Bailey, one of whom was capital» 
ly convicted, viz. Sarah Stanley for ſtealing 
upwards of fifteen pounds, the property of 
Mrs. Cole, at her dwelling-houſe in Jewin- 
ſtreet. Eight were caſt for tranſportation and 
ſix accquitted. -— At this ſelſions five re- 
ceived ſentence of death; forty- two for tranſ- 
portation for ſeven years, and four for four- 
teen years; two branded, and one of then, 
viz. John Stanley, father to Sarah, for being 
acceſſary before and after the fact committed 
by her, and to be confined in Newgate for 
one year, and two whipped, 

George Tompton, tor hearing of maſs in 
a popiſh chapel in Roperaakers-alley, Moot- 
fields ; the verdict not brought in. 


Tueſday 25. A few days ago his majeſty's 


ollicers of the revenus ſeized twenty-ſeven 
rheams of Dutch marbled paper, aud other 
ſmuggled goods to a large amount, on 
Cocket iſland, on the coaſt ot Cumberland. 
Thurſday 27. Laſt night about ſeven o' 
clock Mr. Market, a broker in Exchange- 
alley, was found dead in the city road, with 
a piſtol by his fide ; he had no money in his 
pockets when found. It is ſuppoſed he was 
ſhot by foot pads, as there were three men 


ſeen to run away from the place where he 
was found, 


Friday 28. They write from Durham that 


ſame valuable lead mines have lately been 
diſcovered on the eftates of a gentleman, in 
the pariſlics of Woltingham and Stanhope in 


tat county, and are now working with great 
ſucceſs. 


A LIST of NEW BO ORS, with REMARRS. 
' (Continued fi om p. 480, Vol. VI.) 


*. * Pſalms tranſlated or paraphraſed 
q inEngliſh verſe. By James Merrick, 
M. A. late fellow of Trinity College, Ox- 
ford. 4to. 108. 6d. ſewed. Newbery, &c. [For 
2 ſpecimen of this verſion. Sce vol. vi. p. 467. 


2. Reliquiz facrz ; or Meditations on ſe» 
lect paſſages of ſcripture ; and ſacred dia- 
logues between a father and his children, 
By the Rev. Mr. Richard Pearſall, late mi- 
piſter of T aviton, Somerſethirs. Publiſh- 


ed 
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from his manuſcripts. 
D. D. x2mo. 6s. Bucklaud, 

3. A Tranſlation of the pfalms of David, 
attempted in the ſpirit of chriſtianity, and 
adapted to the divine ſervice. By C\rifto- 
pher Smart. A. M. ſometime feliow of Pem— 
broke-hall, Cambridge; 4to. Royal Paper 
1]. 1s. Common Paper 10s. 6d. Bathurſt, 
&c, ¶ Vor a ſpecimen of this ver fion, ice vol. 
VI. p. 567. 

4 An eſſay on a Courſe of liberal educa- 
tion for civil and «Give life; with remnks 
on the ode of education propoted by Dr. 
Brown, in his“ Thoughts on civil liberty.“ 
KC. By Joſeph Prieſtly, L. L. D. 8vo. 3s. 
6d. Boards. Henderſon. 

5. The Wiſdom and righteouſneſs of the 
divine Providence, illuſtrated from the cha— 
racter of Joh. A ſermon, preached at Ho- 
niton, Auguſt 25, 1765. being the firſt Sun— 
day a'ter the late dreadful fire there. By Rich- 
ard Hariſon. Buckland, &c. N. B. The pro- 
Ets ariſing from the ſale of this difcom'e are 
to be: pplied toward the relief of the unh=p;y 
tuffcrers. 

6. A large Collection of ancient Jew; 


The CHRISTIAN's 


MAGAZINE: or, 


By T. Gibbons, lady Mus deſign is not anſwered here by 


any means. 
13. Addenda to Dr. Burn's eccleſiaſtica 
law. 18. 


14 Chearful Thoughts on the happineſs of 
a Religious Liſe, By the Rev, Mr. Harwool. 


18. 6d. | 

15. Practical Chriſtianity, illuſtrated in 
nine tracts, on various ſubjects. By Samuicl 
Walker, A. B. zs. 12 mo. Dilly. L Theſe ſmall 
tracts were ſeparately publiſhed in Mr, 
Walker's life- time; and are here collected in 
a volume. 


16. Letters on the Fail and Reſtoration of 


Mankind. Addreſſed to all the ſerious part 
of cvery denomination. By Stephen Penny, 
Acce,mnptant. $vo, 4d. Briſtol, printed by 
Farley, and foid by Baldwin in London. 

17. On the Mmnivermy meeting of the 
Governors of the Small-Pox Hoſpital. A fer- 
mon p1cacne.! ot St. Andrew's Holborn, Ap:1 
18, 1765. Ry Richard Eyre, D. D. Wood. 
fall. 

18. De Artibus et Doctrinis, quibus 
Theologiæ Studioſos erudiri oportet. Con- 


= 


10 ad Clerum habita Cantabrigue in Ecc:cl, 


and Heathen Teſtimonies to the Trumtk of S. Marie Prid. Term. pott Fett. S. Michac!. 
. * . * — ? * 6808 o 2 * * — - . N ” 
the Chriſtian Religion; with notes and obſer. 65. Beecroft. [By Dr. Ruthertorth, ws 


vations : By Nathaniel Lardner, D. D. vol. 
TI. 4to. Price 10s. 6d. ſewed. Buckland. 
[Very learned and laborious, and extremely 
uſeful for thoſe who Would with to ſee ſuch 
a Collection in one view. 

7. Theological Diſſertations, on varicus 
ſubjects. By John Erſkine, M.A. 12 mo. 
38. Dilly. 


8. An account of the deſtruction of the 


Jeſuits in France. B) M. D. Alembert, 
12mo. 38. Becket. [Flimſy and light, and 
of no good Tendency.] 

9. A Review of Mr. Philips's hiſtory of 
Reginald Pole. By Glocefter Ridley, L.L.B. 
$yo. 4s. Whiſton and White. {| Judicious 
and ſufficient to the end propoſed, of confut- 
ing the writer of Cardinal Pole's Life. 

10. A Diſſertation upon the chronological 
diſputes imputed to the Moſaic hiſtory, | #6 
the birth to the death of Jacob. By W. 
Skinner, M. A. 4to. 28. Baldwin. 

12. An Illuſtration of ſereral Texts of 
Scripture, particularly thoſe in which the 
logos occurs. The ſubſtance. of eight ſer- 
mons preached at St. Pauls: with two tracts 
on an intermediate ſtate. By B. Dawſon, 
L. L. D. Svo. 4s. Millar. 


[We fear poor 


is always Jabouring confiſtently with his cha- 
rafter, and the high eſteem he bears with 
the ſerious and the worthy, 

19. The true Scriptuve Doctrine of the 
Mac«le and Subjects of Scripture Baptiſm. By 
Henry Mayo, M. A. 1s. 

20. Sermons and other practical work: oi 
the late Rev. and learned Mr. Ralph Frikine, 
miniiter of the goſpel in Dumfermline. 2 
vol. folio. zl. 28. Knox. [A republication 
of Mr. Eiſkine's works, which, while no ra- 
tional man can read, the wild and weak gap 
at and admire ! 

21. The Truth of the Chiiftian Religior 
vindicated from the Objections of Unbe- 
lievers; particularly of Mr. John James 
Rouſſeau. In a ſeries of diſſertations, vis. 
— The natural ſtate and condition of man. 
— The neceſlity of Revelation. — The {a- 
cred Scriptures. — The Miracles, — The 
Prophecies, — The moral character of JES 
CHRIST, compared with that of Socrates. 


— The Chriſtian, Mohammedan, and Jewih 


Religions, compared. — By the Editors of 


the Chriſtian's Magazine. 8vo. Newbery, 
[Publiſhed originally in numbers, and now 
to be had in the above form. See the pre- 
face. 
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SYSTEMATICAL DIVINITY. 


| * H A P. LXXI. * 

9 On GRATITUDE. 

h As it reſpects MAN. 

i c000 It 009 git ee z. R E AT E D to inherit eternity, Max 

| $ | Sons $i & is proces here below in a temporal and 

3 . $0009 3% w603% t probationary ſtate, in order to prepare him 
: 1 4 $ for the bleſſedneſs of that eternity, by a 

8 ix C faithful diſcharge of the duties of this pre- 

5 9148 * ſent ſtate, Dependant upon God, and 

on % ee tee . connected with ſociety, his duty hath equal 

ap 


101 the other hand-can acquit him from the performance of thoſe ſo- 
5 cial and moral duties which ariſe from his connections with ſoci- 
ry ety. Indeed the great Ruler of the univerſe, with admirable 
uy wiſdom, hath interwoven our religious and moral duties each 


with the other, and hath been pleaſed to enjoin, as an immediate 
and an acceptable ſervice to himſelf, the performance of all due 


a and benevolent actions to our fellow creatures. Hence it is, that 
ates. while we faithfully diſcharge the offices of our ſtations, are juſtiand 
win charitable, honeſt and grateful, induſtrious and ſober, and fill up, 
s of with propriety, the ſeveral relations we bear, of parent and child, 


maſter and ſervant, and the like, we are ſo far acting ö 
as well as morally, and doing a duty no leſs required by God, 
than by the ſociety with which we are connected. The laws of 


Vol. VU. P God 
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Gad have made many of theſe duties eſſentially neceſſary to our 
ſalvation. The laws of ſociety have been ſuperadded to give force 
to many duties more immediately requiſite to the well-being of 
ſotiety; and ſome duties, of the more amiable and excellent ſort, 
are left to their own native force, without any other ſanction than 


thoſe which ariſe from their value and eſtimation amongſt men. 


Rorcmoſt of theſe duties is GRaTITUDE ; the beauty and exce]- 
lence of which every human heart is ready to confeſs. Of G«a- 
TITUDE to Geo; we have ſpoken fully in the two former chap- 
ters, and then propoſed to ſpeak next of GzaTrITunE to mar. 

The true foundation of Gratitude to our fellow creature muſt be 
laid in GraTiTuvpe to Gon, It is in vain to expect Gratitude to 
an earthly benefactor from the man who is ungrateful to that 
Being, who ſuperlative in goodneſs, hath given him every bleſ- 
ſing he enjoys. 

True Gratitude muſt, and can only have exiſtence in a religious 
mind. This is it's natural ſoil: and ſpringing from hence, it's 
true nature conſiſts in ©* An affecting inward ſenſe of benefits re- 
ceived; in an outward acknowledgment of ſuch benefits; toge- 
gether with a readineſs to return the ſame or the like, as the oc- 
caſions of the doer ſhall require, and the abilities of the receiver 
capacitate,” This is GxaTiTUDe, when the heart warmly feels, 
when the tongue ſincerely expreſſes, when the whole man is ready, 
according to his power, to requite and repay the obligation. It 
is a dcvt; but a debt left to every man's ingenuity, in reſpe& 
of any legal compulſion, whether he will pay or no. There lies 
no action of debt againſt him if he will not. He is in no 
danger of arreſt, bound over to no aſſize, nor forced to hold up 
his unworchy hand at any bar. This ſhews the diſtinguiſhin 
excellence of GrAaT:TUDE, and ſets it as a crown upon the bs 
of all the other virtues ; that it plants ſach an over-ruling ge- 
neroſity in the heart, as ſhall more effectually incline to what is 
becoming, than the terror of any penal laws, So that the man 
ſhall feel a greater force from within, from his own principles 
and conſcience ; to engage him to act worthily, than all threaten- 


zags and puhiſhments can have upon a low and ſervile mind, which 


never a virtuouſly but as it is ace, which knows no puinciples 
of doing well but fear, no conſcience but conſtraint. 

The generous perſon on the contrary, being the moſt ſevere 
exactor of himſelt, not only confeſſes, but proclaims his debts ; 
his ingenuity is his bond, his conſcience a thouſand witneſſes, 
His heart is, as it were, in labour; it even travails with the 
obligation, and pants to be delivered: and, as David in the over- 
flowing ſcale of God's goodneſs to him, eries out in Pſalm cxvi. 
** What ſhall [render unto the Lord for all his benefits towards me?” ſo 
the gratęfi man, preſſed down by the reflexion of kindneſſes done 
him, relieveshis burdened mind with expoſtulations like theſe — 

* What ſhall I do for ſuch a friend, who has ſo generouſly, fo 
unconſtrainedly relieved me in ſuch diſtreſs, ſupported me againſt 
kuCh an enemy; ſupplied, cheriſhed, upheld me, when relations, 


perhaps, 
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perhaps, would not have known me, or could not help me; — 
a benefactor, who has prevented my defires, and out-done m 
neceſſities ? I can never do enough for him, or be enou 
thankful to my Gor, who has raiſed me up ſo kind a friend + 
my own conſcience would fly in my face, ſhould I ever ſlight or 
forget ſuch favours.” Conſiſtent with ſuch language of the heart, 
will ever be the actions of the truly grateful man. 

Such is the amiable virtue of Gr aTiTuDE; whoſe excellence and 
beauty will appear more illuſtrious from a general view of the 
deformity of it's oppoſite vice; a vice, never mentioned even by 
any heathen writer, but with a 1 deteſtation. It is inſtead 
of all other vices, and, in the ballance of morality, a counter- 
poiſe to all. In the charge of Ingratitude, you compriſe every 
thing bad. It is one great blot upon all moral conduct, and gives 
completion to all other fins. 

Ingratitude is“ an inſenſibility of kindneſſes received without a 
with or endeavour to acknowledge or repay them” to repay them 
by an equivalelent is not indeed in every one's power, and con- 
ſequently cannot be his duty ; but thanks area tribute which the 
pooreſt can pay; the moſt indigent widow has her 7200 mite: ; and 
there is none fo deſtitute, but he has a heart to feel, and a tongue 
to expreſs his ſenſe of a benefit received. Ingratitude is a . 
which as it were ſhuts up a man wholly within himſelf. No man 
ever hath part with the ungrateful perſon : be he never ſo full, he 
never runs over; for like Gideon's fleece, though repleniſhed him- 
ſelf with the dew of heaven, yet he leaves all dry and empty 
about him. Whereever in ſhort, you ſee Ingratitude, you may 
infallibly conclude that there 1s a growing ſtock and principle of 
ill natyre in that breaſt, as you may know a man to haye the 
aa upon whom you ſee the tokens, 

To guard us ſrom the leaſt appearance of this odious and deform- 
ed vice, let us chiefly conſider two or three of the other ill qua- 
lities which inſeparably attend it. Pride is the firſt, and of ſuch 
eſſential connection with Ingratitude, that the actings of the latter 
ſeem directly reſolvable into the former, as their cauſe. There 
neither is, nor ever was any perſon remarkably ungrateful, who 
was not alſo inſufferably proud; nor any one proud, who was not 
equally ungrateful. It is the nature of ingratitude to owe look all 
kindneſſes; but the reaſon tis, that pride makes it carry it's head 
ſo high, and leads it vainly to think every favour but a debt to 
imaginary merit. In aaxord, [rgratitude is too baſe to return a 
kin fools and too proud to regard it: like the tops of mountains, 
barren indeed, but yet lofty, they produce nothing, they feed no- 
body, they cloath nobody; yet they are high and ſtately, and look 
down with contempt upon all the world about them. 

Hard-heartedneſs or want of compaſſion is another concomi- 
tant of Ingratitude. The ſame temper of mind which makes a 
man unapprehenſive of any you done him by -thers, makes him 
equally unapprehenſive and inſenſible of any evil ſuffered by 
Others, In truth it is impoſſible for a man to be thorough-paced 


and 
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and perfe@ in Ingratitude, till he has ſhaken off all the fetters of pit) 
and compaſſion: all relentings and tenderneſs of heart, makes a man 
a puny in this un- human ſin; ſpoiling it's growth, and cramping 
it's laſt and crowning atchievements. InGcRAaTITUDE indeed put 
the poignard into Brutus's hand; but it was want of compagion 
which thruſt it into Ce/ar*s heart! IncrRaATITUDE cauſed the Iſrae- 
lites to forget the benefits which Gideon had conferred upon them; 
but it was Crueliy which cauſed them to act ſo inhumanly by his 
family, as to imbrue their hands in the blood of his ſons, * 

Numberleſs examples might eaſily be produced like theſe, all 
of them repreſenting Ingratitude, ſitting in it's gloomy throne, 
pride at it's right hand, and cyzzlty on it's left; worthy ſupporters 
of ſuch a fately quality, ſuch a reigning impiety! Ingratitude 
and poet wg never cohabit in the ſame breaſt ; which we the ra- 
ther inſiſt upon, to ſhew the deteſtable and ſuperlative malignity 
of this vice, and the baſeneſs of the heart in which it dwells. 
Since there was ſuch a thing as mankind in the world, there never 
was a heart truly great, grateful, and generous, which was not 
alſo kind, tender, and compaſſionate. It is this noble, this divine 
quality, which makes men to be of one kind: for every man 
would be as it were a diftin& ſpecies by himſelf, were there no 
ſympathy among individuals. Tell me therefore of a man full 
of compaſlion and benevolence; and you tell me of a man of a 
thouſand good qualities; one in whoſe virtues I can ever and ſafe- 
ly confide. F 

Such then are two of the vices inſeparably concomitant with 
Ingratitude; and now if Faljhood allo ſhould come in, and make 
up the triumvirate of it's attendants, ſo that Ingratitude, pride, 
cruelty, and falſhood ſhould ever meet together and join forces in 
the {tame breait, as for the moſt part they do; ſurely, if the 
devils themſelves could aſſume bodies and live amongſt us, they 
eould not be greater plagues to ſociety than ſuch perſons ! 

From this ſtriking contraſt, which we have here endeavoured to 
draw betwixt GRATITUDE, and it's vile oppoſite, the foulneſs and 
deformity of Ingratitude mult appear ſufficiently hateful ; a vice 
which we muſt not think to meet ſingle and alone. It is one of 
thoſe grapes of gall, mentioned by Moſes in Deuteronomy ; and 
therefore we may expect to find it always one of a cluſter : a con- 
ſideration, which doubtleſs will make us particularly anxious not 
only to guard againſt th:s vice in our own breaſts, and it's ill 
effects and pernicious conſequences from others, but alſo to cul- 
tivate and improve that moſt excellent virtue of GxATrITupE. Of 
the rules and ob/erwations neceſſary for theſe great purpoſes, we 
will ſpeak in the following chapter. 

(To be continued.) 


* Joſhua vii, viii, ix. 
+ Dean Swift has an excellent remark to this purpoſe z “ Whenever 


I find a great deal of grotztue in a poor man, I take it for granted, there 
would be as much gerere/ity, if he were a rich man. . , 
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The LIFE of the late Reverend PHILIP DODDRIDGE, 
D. D. of NORTHAMPTON. 


( Continued from p. 70.) 

OCTOR DODDRIDGE took great pains to furniſh him- 
D ſelf for the important and difficult office of a Tutor. Upon 
his ſettlement at Northampten, and his work being known, the 
number of his pupils ſo increaſed, that in 1734. he found need 
of an aſſiſtant; to whom he aſſigned part of the care of the junior 
pupils, and the direction of the academy in his abſence “. It 
was an inſtance of the doctor's great concern for his pupils? im- 
provement, that as often as other buſineſs would permit, he al- 
lowed them acceſs to him in his own ſtudy ; to aſk his advice in 
any part of their ſtudies ; to mention to him any difficulties which 
they met with in their private reading, or the lectures which he 
gave them, and which they did not chuſe to propoſe in the lec- 
ture room. He encouraged them to aſk his opinion of any texts 
of ſcripture they did not underſtand, and explained them, di- 
recting them to particular commentators who threw light upon 
them. He was ſolicitous to improve all the moments he ſpent 
with them for their advantage ; and therefore uſed frequently at 
meals to inquire of them, in order, what they had been reading, 
or what texts they had (according to his general direction) choſen 
for the ſubject of that day's pious meditation; and would make 
ſuch reflexions upon them, as might be ſerviceable to them all, 
as ſtudents and chriſtians, From theſe, and a variety of other 
particulars, which we regret the being unable to enumerate, and 
to which he gave a moſt noble and exemplary attention, it ap- 
pears what pains he took that they might be qualified for uſeful- 
neſs in the miniſtry, or other ſtations for which they were intended. 

But his main care was, that they might be pious men.' With 
this view the ſtricteſt regard was paid to their moral character. 
Their behaviour out of the hours of ſtudy and lecture was narrow- 


ly inſpected. Enquiry was made both of them and his friends in 


the town, what houſes they frequented, and what company they 
| kept. When he found any thing irregular in their behaviour, or 
thought them under temptation, he privately admoniſhed them in 
the moſt ſerious and affectionate manner; and would pray with or 
| for them If theſe admonitions had not the deſired effect, they were 
reveated before the whole ſociety at family worſhip; and if this 
proved ineffectual, the offender was publickly expelled the ſoci- 


ety. But it pleated God ſo to ſucceed his pious care, that there 


As the method of education in the ſeminaries of the proteſtant diſſen- 
ters is ile known, we refer the reader for a very inſtructive and agreeable 
accoun” of the doctor's (which bears a near reſemblance to others of the 
dad) to the Rev. Mr. Orton's memoirs of his life. Chap. vi. 


Were 
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were very few 1..ſtances, in which he was obliged to have recourſe 
to ſo painful an expedient, to ſecure the honour of his family, and 
the ſafety of his other pupils. 

He could not be ſatisfied in their external regular behaviour, 
except he ſaw in them the genuine evidences of real religion. He 
thought no one ought to be encouraged to undertake the chriſtian 
miniſtry, who was not a pious man ;, adviſing ſome of his pu- 
pils, of whoſe real character he was doubtful, to apply themſelves 
to ſecular buſineſs, while he grieved that any who had this beſt 
qualification for miniſterial uſefulneſs, ſhould decline it. He took 
Pains to prepare them foran intelligent and devout approach to the 
Lord's * On the Saturday preceding the Lord's day on 
which it was adminiſtered, all common lectures were omitted, and 
the preateſt part of the day was ſpent in devotional exerciſes with 
his pupils, aſſembled in the lecture room for that purpoſe. His 
diſcourſe ** Cn the evil and danger of neglecting the ſouls of 
men,“ was delivered on one of theſe occaſions. After this lecture 
was finiſhed, and ſinging, he concluded with prayer. Never did 
his mind appear more devoutly elevated than at theſe ſeaſons. He 
conſidered of how much importance to thouſands was the temper 
and conduct of {9 many young men deſigned for the miniſtry ; 
his heart overfiowed with benevolence, and he appeared like an 
affectionate father addreſſing his children, and commending them 
to the favour of heaven. Many of his pupils have acknowledged 
that they __ more advantage by theſe lectures, than by all the 
other methods uſed to promote their improvement. After the 
public and domeſtic ſervices of the Lord's day, he often took 
them ſeparately into his ſtudy ;'converſed with them concerning the 
ſtate of religion in their ſouls, and gave them ſuitable advice. He 
ee to behave to them ſo as to gain their affections, and 
engage them to open their hearts to h*m without reſerve; often 
reminding them how much his own comfort and happineſs de- 

ended upon their good behaviour, diligence and improvement 
in knowledge and piety. 

In the year 1736. when the two colleges of the univerſity of 
Aberdeen in Scotland concurred in conferring upon him the de- 
gree of Dr. in divinity, his pupils thought it a proper reſpect to 
congratulate him, in a body, upon the occaſion. He thanked them 
for the compliment, and told them, that Their learning; piety, 
and zeal would be more to his honour, and give him ten thouſand 
times more pleaſure than his degree, or any other token of pub- 
lic eſteem.” None but a pious benevolent mind can conceive the 
joy it gave him, to hear ſome of the firſt ſermons of his pupily 
who ſet out with good qualifications and right views. He wa 

Concerning one of them, in ſome private memorandums which he kept 
of the ſtate of his own ſou}, he writes thus. © This day Mr. —— 
preached one of the beſt ſermons I ever heard, concerning the happineſs of 
ihe children of God. I had preached one on the ſubjc& ſome time before; 
but when I conſidered how much ſuperior his was to mine, it ſhamed and 
tumbled me; yet, I bleſs God, it did not grieve me. If any ſtirrin by 

tender) 
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tenderly careful of them when they were ſick : when ſome of 
them, who ſeemed qualifying for eminent uſefulneſs, died, he felt 
for, and wept over them, as a father for his child ; endeavoured 
from ſuch events, to excite ſuperior diligence and piety in their 
ſurviving brethren, and wrote many excellent letters of advice and 
conſolation to the mourning parents and triends of the deceaſed. 

After this account of his behaviour to his pupils, and concern 
for their uſefulneſs and happineſs, the reader who knows any 
thing of human nature, and the attractive influence of love, will 
not wonder to be told, that they, in general, reverenced and loved 
him; that his paternal advices weighed more with them than the 
commands of authority, or the arguments of a cooler mind, 
where the affection of the heart was not felt, or tenderly expreſſ- 
ed. His principal defect in this particular was, the not having 
ſufficient reſolution of temper to govern ſome intractable youths 
who would not be won upon by gentle addreſſes. He found it, 
in ſome inſtances, a great inconvenience to have young gentlemen 
of fortune, intended for no profeſſion, and young men deſigned 
for the miniſtry, as ſtudents together. It was difficult to eſtabliſh 
ſuch general laws, as would not bear hard upon one, or the other. 
He often expreſſed a wiſh that different places of education could 
be provided for perſons intended for the miniſtry, and thoſe for 
other, profeſſions, as he thought it would be a better ſecurity for 
the religious character of the former; and ſome indulgences 
might be allowed the latter, that were not proper for divinity ſtu- 
dents, as few of them were ever likely to be in affluent circum- 
ſtances. He treated them all, however, with equal reſpe&, and 
they were alike ſubject to the religious diſcipline of his family. 
When any of thoſe who had left him found an opportunity of 
viſiting him at Northampton, his houſe and heart were always 
open for their reception; he deſired them to conſider his as a 
father's houſe, and he treated them there as ſuch. 

So great was his reputation as a tutor, that the number of his 
pupils was large ; one year with another thirty-four, and gene- 
rally increaſing. He ſuſtained this office about twenty-two years, 
and during that time had about two hundred under his care ; of 
whom one hundred and twenty afe calculated to have entered 
upon the miniſtry. He had ſeveral from Scotland and Holland. 
One perſon intended for the miniſtry in the church of England, 
choſe to ſpend a year or two under his inſtructions before he went 
to the univerſity: others, whoſe parents were of that church, were 


envy moved, they were immediately ſuppreſſed ; and, as ſoon as I came 
home, I folemnly returned my acknowledgments to God for having raiſed 
up ſuch a miniſter to his church, and honoured me with his education, I 
recommended him to the divine bleſſing with the tendereſt affection; leav- 
ing myſelf in the hand of God; acquieſcing in the thought of being eclipſ- 
ed, of being neglected, if he ſhall ſo appoint; at the ſame time adoring him, 
that with capacities inferior to a multitude of others, I have been providen- 
tially led into fervices ſuperior to many of thoſe, in compariſon with whom, 
my knowledge and learning is but that of a child.“ 

placed 
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placed in his family, and they were readily admitted, and allow- 
ed to attend the 2/abli/hed worſhip ; for the conſtitution of his aca- 
demy was perfectly catholic. | 
Dr. Doddridge was poſſeſſed in a very high degree of two qua- 
lities, rarely united; a natural a#ivity and ardor of mind, and 
an invincible re/olution and perſeverance, His uncommon applica- 
tion, even with moderate abilities, would have enabled him to lay 
up a large ſtock of knowledge: it is no wonder, therefore, that 
when it was joined with great quzc&ne/5 of apprehenſion, and ftrength 
F memory, it ſhould enable him to make diſtinguiſhed advances 
in the ſeveral parts of uſeful learning. His -acquaintance with 
books was very extenſive. As he cautioned his pupils againſt that 
indolent and ſuperficial way of reading, which many ſtudents fall 
into, ſo he took care that his own example ſhould enforce his 
precepts. His uſual method was to read with a pen in his hand, 
and to mark in the margin, particular paſſages which ſtruck him ; 
adding on a blank leaf his reflexions, on the author's ſentiments. 
Thus he could eaſily turn to particular paſſages, and enrich his 
lectures, with what was moſt curious and valuable in the courſe 
of his reading. But he was not one of thoſe who content them- 
ſelves with treaſuring up other mens* thoughts. He knew, and 
often reminded his pupils, that the true end of reading, is only 
to furniſh the mind with materials, to exerciſe it's own powers; 
and few men knew better how to make uſe of the knowledge they 
had gained, and apply it to the moſt valuable purpoſes. This 
ualified him for lecturing to his pupils in thoſe ſeveral branches 
of fctence of which his courſe conſiſted, it enriched his public 
writings, and rendered his private converſation highly inſtructive 
and entertaining. ; | 
In the younger part of life he cultivated a tafte for polite litera- 
ture, which produced a remarkable eaſe and elegance in his let- 
ters; and the marks of it appear in all his writings. 'i hough 
he could not be called a profound gui, he was ſuthciently ac- 
quainted with the learned languages to read the moſt valuable 
wang of antiquity with taſte and pleaſure, and to enter into the 
pirit of the /acred writings, Of this the world has had a proof 
in his paraphraſe and notes on the New Te/tament, given in the 
Family Expoſitor, wherein he has often illuſtrated the force and 
beauty of the original with great judgment, and in the true ſpirit 
of criticiſm : and he had alſo, before his death, nearly completed 
a new tranſlation of the minor prophets, in which he hath ſhewn his 
critical kyowledge of the Hebrew language. He was no ſtranger 
to mathematical and philoſophical ftudies ; and though he thought 
it improper to devote any conſiderable part of his time to them, 
yet it appeared from ſome eſſays which he drew up for the uſe of 
his pupils, that he could eaſily have purſued theſe reſearches to a 
much greater length. He was well acquainted with ancient hiſto- 
77, both civil and eccleſiaſtical, and made ſuch obſervations and 


reflexions fupon them, as tended either to increaſe his acquaint- 
4 ance 
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tance with human nature, to exemplify the interpoſitions of Pro- 
vidence, and to illuſtrate the ſacred hiſtory. 

But his favourite ſtudy, in which his chief excellency lay, was 
divinity. There were, perhaps, few men who had more carefully 
ſtudied the different ſyſtems, and could point out, with more ac- 
curacy and judgment, the defects of each. In forming his opi- 
nion of matters of mere revelation, he took the ſcriptures for his 
guide, and, without regard to human ſyſtems, endeavoured to 
find out the ſeveral truths they contained. 

Upon the whole, though others might excel Dr. Doddridge in 
their acquaintance with antiquity, or {kill in the languages; yet, 
in the extent of his learning, and the variety of uſeful and im- 
8 knowledge he had acquired, he was ſurpaſſed by few. 

e was remarkable for his command of language, and could ex- 
preſs himſelf with eaſe and propriety on every occaſion. As his 
own ideas on the ſubjects he had ſtudied were clear and diſtinct, 
ſo his method of ranging his thoughts, when he would expreſs 
them in writing, was remarkably juſt and natural. Perhaps we 
have few diſcourſes in our language where the divifions are made 
with jgreater accuracy, and the thoughts more ſtrictly adapted to 
the Nie, than thoſe which he delivered in his utual courſe of 
preaching. 

Such was the intellectual endowments with which he was ho- 
noured, and the valuable acquiſitions he had made. 

As an author, he is in much reputation among many of the 
friends of virtue and religion, of various perſuaſions, in theſe na- 
tions, in our colonies, and upon the continent. We ſhall ſubjoin 
a liſt of his works at the end of this account ; proceeding now to 
take a view of his temper and behaviour in private life, and the 
many virtues which adorned his domeſtic and ſocial character. 

In December 1730. he married Mrs. Mercy Maris of Worceſ- 
ter, whom he found a prudent, religious, and affectionate compa- 
nion, and whom God was pleaſed to continue to him through his 
whole life. His behaviour in the conjugal ſtate was entirely ae 
ed on the ſame excellent principles which influenced the reſt of 
his conduR, and diſcovered, in a very high degree, that ſweetneſs 
and benevolence of temper for which he was 10 remarkable. He 
kindly intereſted himſelf in the concerns of his wife's relations, 
and when they were in circumſtances of affliction, exerted himſelf 
for their aſliſtance and relief. 

As a father, he behaved in an affectionate and condeſcending 
manner, encouraging his children to uſe a proper degree of ſree- 
dom with him, and carefully avoiding that forbidding air which 
would have rendered his inſtruction leſs pleaſing and acceptable“. 


* His reſolutions for the diſcharge of this important duty, will appeaf 
from the following extract from his papers. As a father it ſhall be my 
care to intercede for my children daily, to converſe with them often upon 
lome religious ſubject, to drop ſome ſhort hints of the ſerious kind, when 


there is not room for large diſcourſe, to pray ſometimes with them ſeparates 
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He behaved to his Grvernts with affability and kindneſs. He was 
eſpecially concerned that they might be truly pious ; to which end 
he gave them Bibles and practical treatiſes, and often on the 
Lord's day evening diſcourſed ſeriouſly with them by themſelves, 
and prayed with them: he conſidered them all as his children, 
and endeavoured to draw them to their duty with the cords of 
love. 

As a fricud, he ſhone illuſtriouſly. He had a ſublime idea of 

friendſhip, and a heart turned to reliſh it's nobleſt joys. God 
honoured him with many valuable and faithful friends, and he 
juſtly eſteemed them, and thought himſelf happy in their afﬀec- 
tion. Bis literature, piety, and politeneſs, recommended him to 
the eſteem and friendthip of ſeveral of high rank and diſtinguiſh- 
ed learning, both among the clergy and laity, with whom he 
kept a corrfpondence, He often improved his acquaintance with 
perſons of ſuperior rank and fortune, to obtain aſſiſtance for diſ- 
treſled ohjects whoſe caſe he knew, but ſ-licited no favours for 
hin fclf, Ja his plan of ſecret devotion his friends had a conſi- 
derable (rare. He eliecmed it the duty of friends daily to pray 
for dach other, as a proper expteſſion and the ffirmeſt cement of 
their friendſhip; and he counted the prayers of . his friends 
amongit his moſt valuable treaſures. He often acknowledged, as 
. fingular mercy, that God had raiſed him up, from time to time, 
friends who had his inte: ſt at heart; and whoſe prudent cautions 
were the means of preicrving him from many temptations. and 
mditcretions, to which the natural ſprightlineſs of his temper, 
eſpecially in younger life, expoſed him. He always owned the 
£o.dn:f{ of God in giving him an heart to make a proper uſe oi 
thele inliitary admonitions. Many of his friends are witnets 
what palus he took in correſpondence, to maintain in their hearts 
u pious diſpoſition, and an active zeal for the intereſts of religion; 
ning often to expreſs the pleaſure he had in the enjoyment of his 
ſriends, as giving lim a delightful foretaſte of the happineſs of 
the heavenly world; and che ſnares and afflictious which aroſe even 
tom fricndihip, as ingreaüng his deſire for that perfect ſtate, 

e wrcummon diligence, activity, and reſolution in the dif- 
patch ut bufinets were the moſt ſtriking part of his character, and 
mut be viſible to every one who is acquainted with his writings, 
and vonkders his relations as paſtor to a numerous congregation, 
atid an iaflructor of youth intended for the miniſtry. Doing no- 
thing was his greatett fatigue. He thought, and often told his 
pupti., That ore good avork avas the beſt relaxation from another ; 
und therefore he Would not allow himſelf any chaſm between the 
Teveral kinds of buſineſs he yas to tranſact, He found it an infe- 
licity to have his thoughts divided between two affairs, and ob- 
terved, that as much ume had been ſometimes ſpent in deliberat- 
ing which to enter upon firſt, as would have finiſhed one, 0: 


le, to endeavour to bring them carly to communion wah the church, to 
Huch to oblige them, and lecurs their affection.“ wk 
| oth, 
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both. He was deſirous to ds the avert of ce day init's day, and 
never defer it till the morrow ; knowing there would be bufine(+ 
enough remaining for that day, and every other of his life. He 
thought, and his own temper ſhewed it, That a7; vity and 
chearfulneſs were ſo nearly allied, that one can hardly take a more 
effetual method to ſecuro the latter, than to cultivate the former; 
eipecially when employed to ſow the ſeeds of an immortal r 
which will be rich and glorious in proportion to 08: preſent dili- 
gence and zeal.” When he was upon a journey or occaſional 
viſits, where he ſpent the night, he took his papers with him, 
and employed all the time he could ſeize, eſpecially his morning 
hours, in carrying on {ome good works, for his people, his pvp? ile, 
or the world: while he was preparing his excellent work the a- 
mily Expoſtor for the preſs, he did ſomething to it daily. When he 
ſaw any ſucceſs of his labours, and found his writings uſeful to 
many, it gave him freſh ſpirits and reſolution. And though he had 
ſeld om more than /x hours in bed, yet he ſeldom kvew what ic 
was to be weary. In ſhort, he lived much in a little time; and 
thought it better to weary himſelf out in his maſter's feryice, tha 
to ruſt in literary idleneſs. He greatly lamented the indolence of 
many chriſtian miniſters, even ſome who were mot diſti nguiſhed 
for their philoſophical and critical learning. While he Faw no ev 1 
dence tha it was applied to the grand ends of the miniſtry, ue 
looked upon it as little better than /aborious trifing. When he 
ſaw how much was needful to be done for Chriſt and ſouls, and 
how little really was done by many perſons of great abilities and re- 
ligious characters, his ſpirit was moved. He took occaſi- »n, there 
fore, when he preached before his ren, to urge every confi- 
deration and motive likely to increaſe their activity. In order to 
make the meetings of the miniſters turn to a better account, he 
endeavoured to promote more regular aſſociations; that the hands 
of each other might be ſtrengthened by united conſultation and 
prayer, and that they might concur in ſome ſchemes for the revi 
val of religion. What he attempted of this kind may be ſcen in 
the preface to his diſcourſe 9 the evil and danger of negli 
the ſouls of men; and the attentive reader of it will p-1ceive e how 
well it was adapted to promote piety, zeal, and love among m1- 
niſters and their congregations. He was defirous to COUNLEN ANCE 
and encourage all thoſe, who appeared to have the intereits te- 


The motto of his family arms, was DUM VivViMUs, VIVAMUS : ww 2 
we live, let us lie; under which he wrote the following lines, very exprel- 
ive of his general temper. 


6c 2H while vou live,” the Epic would tay, 
And feize the pleatures of the preſent day“ :“ 
« Live, while vou lire,“ the ſacred preacher cries, 
« And give to God each moment az it flies!“ 
Lord ' m my views let both united he; 
I live in p/aftre, wien I live to Thee. 


® 'z3 Cor. xv. 30. Ecclel, ix. 10. 
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ligion much at heart, though they were of different ſentiment; 
and perſuaſions from himſelt. By acting in this tender and can- 
did manner, he might, perhaps, commend and encourage ſome, 
who appeared to be zealous for the ſalvation of ſouls, before he 
had ſufficient opportuuities of knowing what their principles and 
views were ; or the accounts he received of the ſucceſs of their 
labours might be exaggerated. He might alſo think ſome of their 
errors of much leſs contequence than his brethren did. But theſe 
are often the weakneſſes of the beſt minds ; and as a good judge 
of human nature obſerves, Ut gui/que of vir eptimus, ua difficilli- 
me efje alios improbes ſuſyicatur : * The better a mai himſelf, 
the leſs will he be inclined to ſuſpe& others of bad/deſigns.“ 

Dr. DopprrpGE had diligently ſtudied the goſpel, and had juſt 
ideas of the extent and importance of chriſtian liberty. His gene- 
rous heart never confined truth and goodneſs to one particular 
ſect, nor in any other reſpect appeared bigotted to that, or uncha- 
ritable to thoſe who differed from him. * explaining thoſe texts 
of ſcripture in his Family-Expoſitor, in which he could not avoid 
ſhewing his ſentiments in ſome points of diſcipline, different 
from thoſe which generally prevail; he conſcientiouſly abſtained 
from all reproaches. He very ſeldom mentioned the grounds of 
the diference between the worſhip and diſcipline of the church of 
England and that of the diſſenters, in the pulpit; and when his 
ſybje naturally led him to it, he took occaſion to ſhew how ſmal} 
the things in debate were, compared with thoſe important princi- 
ples and truths in which they agreed. He always ſpoke in the 
moſt refpectful terms of the worthy clergy of the eſtabliſhed 
church ; thought himſelf in the intimate friendſhip of ſome of 
them, and kept up a friendly correſpondence with others, even 
with ſome of the higheſt rank in it: Upon the ſame principles 
he rejviced when he had opportunity, as he ſometimes had. of 
ſerving any of them in their iecular or miniſterial intereſts &. He 
laboured to promote a like candid ſpirit in his pupils, exhorting 
them to treat their brethren of the eſtabliſhment with reſpect ; 
to honour and love them, to cultivate a friendſhip with them, and 
to ſtudy to ſerve them, and promote their reputation ard intereſt, 
Upon theſe principles he acted himſelf, and he found the comfort 
of it. While thus candid and moderate towards his proteſtans bre. 
thren, he had a juſt abhorrence of the tenets of popery, and eſpe- 
cially it's perſecuting ſpirit ; as he hath ſhewn in his comments on 

* Cic.. ep. ad. Qu. Fiat. : 

& There was a congregation in Northampton which chiefly conſiſted of 
thote who had ſeparated ion bis before he etticd there; he lived, neuer. 
theleſs, upon the mo# friendiy terms with them, as he believed they acted 
i greeably to the convictions of their on conſciences, He rejoiced when 
"ev had a worthy miviticr of moderate principles, treated him in a bio- 
therly manner, and did him all the ſervice in his power: particularly he 
procured for him an aunuel allowance towards his better ſupport, by the 
tavournble repreſentation he made of his temper and character, and by 4. 
ning theſe who wele concerned in the allowance, that he ſhould take it 33 
u ei, to himtz!: | 

th oſe 
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thoſe paſſages of the New Teſtament, which refer to this great 
apoſtacy, and in his much admired ſermon ** On the abſurdity and 
iniquity of perſecution for conſcience ſake in all it's kinds and de- 
rees“.“ | 
n Dr. DoppripGe was very much of the gentleman. He had 
contracted nothing of that moroſeneſs and diſtance which perſons 
of great reading, and engaged in a hurry of buſineſs are apt to 
diſcover. There was nothing uncivil in his behaviour, nothing 
overbearing or harſh in his language. He was eaſy of acceſs to 
the pooreſt, when they came to him about their afflictions or reli- 
gious concerns, and would leave his moſt favourite ſtudies to hear 
their complaints, and to counſel, comfort, and pray with them ; 
treating them with tenderneſs, yet not leſſening himſelf by unbe- 
coming familiarity. He was unſuſpicious, mild, and gentle, and 
in his tongue was the Iuο of kindneſs. This, it muſt be owned, 
was ſometimes carried to an exceſs, eſpecially in younger life: 
his candour leading him to think more favourably of ſome than 
they deſerved : He afterwards ſaw ceaſon to alter his judgment of 
them, and to be upca the reſerve ; which 15 mentioned the ra- 
ther, that it may ſerve as a caution to the good-natured reader to 
reſtrain the exceſſes of civility and compliment; agreeably to the 
advice of a noble writer; „Be cautious in all declarations of 
friendſhip, as the very common forms of civility are too often 
explained into undeſigned es repre $ 
is heart was touched with t 

led him to dewi/e liberal things. He never /cught great things for 
himſelf and family, nor was he ambitious to leave them rich in 


this world He exhorted his hearers to appropriate a proportion 


of their revenues, to charitable uſes, with a proviſional increaſe, 
as God ſhould proſper them in any extraordinary inſtances, By 
this means, they would always have a fund at hand; and pro- 
bably be more ready to communicate, when they looked upon 
what was ſo depoſited, as not in any ſenſe their own, but as 
already given away to ſuch uſes. And upon theſe maxims he 
ated himſelf: his accounts ſhewing how punttually he fulfilled 
engagements of this ſort, and that he often exeeeded them. 

Beides the proportion he devoted to charity, he was a lover of 
hoſpitality, entertained his brethren and friends with great reſpect 
and kindneſs, and ſupplied many neceſſitous perſons and fami- 
lies. 

He drew up, and printed at his own expence “' a friendly let- 
ter to the private ſoldiers of a regiment of foot, which was 
one of thoſe engaged in the battle of CuHoden, concerning the 
deteſtable vices, of ſwearing and curſing to which they were ad- 
dicted. It is now publiſhed with his ſmaller pieces; and it is 
much to be wiſhed that officers, and other gentlemen of fortune, 
would diftribute it among ſoldiers with the ſame benevolent de- 

n. 
lg See particularly his ſermons againſt popery, 

Lord Ortery's lite of Swift, p. 224- | 
| Many 


e miſeries of the poor, and this 
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Many wealthy perſons put confiderable ſums into his hands, 
for charitable purpoſes ; and ne kept a moſt faithful, and circum- 
ſtantial account how that money was diſtributed. He was very 
active in ſetting on foot, the county hoſpital at Northampton. 
He not only contributed generouſly to it himſelf, but ſpent much 
time, more valuable to him than money, in ripening that excel- 
lent deſign. 

As a further inſtance of his benevolence and publick ſpirit, 
we might mention the part he acted at the rebelfion in 1745 ; 
exerting himſelf with great zeal, and at a, confiderable expence, 
in the cauſe of his King and country. When a regiment was 
raiſing in Northamptonſhire, to be under the command of the 
earl of Halifax; he wrote many letters to his friends to exciſe 
their concurrence ; went about among his own people to encou- 
rage proper perſons to enliſt, and had the pleaſure to find many 
of them chearfully engaging in the deſign. He educated ſeve- 
ral young men of good genius and diſpoſitions for the miniſtry, 
in a great meaſure at his own expence; and had the ſatisfaction 
to ſee them entering upon the work, with proper furniture and 
great acceptance, and to receive from them ſuch grateful returns 
as were in their power. 

There was no inſtance, in which his benevolence appeared 
more ſtriking, than in the tenderneſs and affection with which he 
ſympathized with others, and particularly his friends, under their 
diſtreſſes. He entered into their ſorrows, and was ever ready to 
relieve them to the utmoſt of his power. 

With all his learning, eſteem and ſucceſs, he was truly Hun- 
ble; he thought, to uſe his words, the love of popular applauſe, 
a meanneſs which a philoſophy far inferior to that of our divine 
maſter might teach men to conquer; but that to be eſteemed by 
eminently. great and good men, is, next to the approbation of God 
and our own conſciences, one of the moſt valuable rewards.” 
This happineſs he enjoyed. There were few perſons in his ſtation 


who enjoyed ſo great a ſhare of public eſteem, and whoſe writ- 


ings were in ſo much reputation ; and therefore few in whom 2 
degree of ſelf-complacence might have been more eaſily excuſed. 
He often bewailed his negligence and miſpence of time, and how 
little he had done for God, in compariſon with what he ſhould 
and might have done; and he expreſſed the greateſt ſelf-abaſement 
in acknowledging the particular inſtances of reſpect and ſucceſs 
which God had given him. That this may not be thought to ſa- 
vonn tao mach of an affectation of humility, the candid reader 
will pleaſe to conſider, that this 1s the very language uſed by him 
in thoſe papers which he intended only for his own peruſal, and 
which relate to what paſſed between God and his own ſoul. 
While deeply ſenſible of his own defects, he was diſpoſed to do 
full juſtice to the abilities and good qualities of others. When he 
heard of the piety and zeal of other miniſters and tutors 1t gave 
him pleaſure ; he heartily rejoiced in their ſucceſs, and gave God 


thanks for it, Notice of ſome ſuch inſtances are found to have 
| been 


„ 
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been taken in his private devotional exerciſes, So great was his 
humility, that he defired his friends, and even his pupils, to in- 
form him freely of what they thought amiſs in his conduct; and he 
thankfully accepted their admonitzons ; ſenſible, that amidſt the 
variety of his cares ſome important buſineſs might be neglected. 
or ſome errors might eſcape his notice, or ſome irregularities of 
temper be indulged, which he would gladly rectify. In him was 
eminently fulfilled that declaration of our Lord, He ach bumbleth 
bimjelF ſhall be exalted. 

His-patience, ſerenity, and chearfulneſs under aftitions was 
moſt exemplary. His health was not often interrupted, ſo as to 
render him incapable of buſineſs : but he had much ſorrow in the 
iickneſſes and diſtreſſes of his friends ard relations, with whom 
he affectionately ſympathiſed, and for whom he earneſtly prayed. 
But there was no affliction which weighed more upon his mind 
than the death of his eldeſt daughter, who lived long enough to 

ive him very agreeable hopes from her pious diſpoſition “. In the 
ED he publiſhed upon the occaſion, the world hath ſeen how 
his heart was affected, and the conſiderations which ſupported him 
under that affliction; and many mourning parents have been com- 


forted and inſtructed by the arguments and conſolations he hath 
ſuggeſted in it. 


* Amongſt other his excellent reflexions on this trying event, we find 
che following. I have been preaching from thoſe words, Is it well with 
the child? And ſhe anferercd, It is awell: [2 Kings iv. 26.] But ſurely there 
never was any difpeaſation of Providence in which I found it ;fo difficult te 
ay it, Some hard thoughts of God were ready to ariſe, and the appre- 
henſion of His di'pleaſure againſt me brought my mind into a painful fitua- 
tion. I ſee that I doted too much upon her: — now, O my ſoul ! one of 
thy earthly delights is gone. Seek thy greateſt delight in heaven, where, 
I truſt, my hid is; where I am ſure my Saviour is; where, I tuft, 
through grace, I ſhall ſhortly be. May not this be the beauty of this 
Providence, that God may have taken her away that I may be the better 
fitted for, and reconciled to, my own diſſolution, perhaps, nearly approach- 
ing! Lord! thy will be done.” — The next evening after the funeral 
ke adds; — “ I have now been laying the delight of my eyes in the duff, 


and it is forever hid from them. We had a ſuitable ſermon from the words, 


Dojr thou well to be angry for the gourd ? [| Jonah. iv. 9.] — Bleſſed Lord 
I love thoſe who were kind to her, and thoſe who weep with ine for her: 
fhall I not much more love Thee, who art at this moment taking care of her, 
and opening her infant faculties for the buſineſs and bleſſedneſs of heaven? 
— My firſt-born is laid in the duſt ; I ſhall ſhortly follow her; and we ſhall 
e down together. O how much pleaſure doth it give me, to hope that my 
ſoul will reſt with her, andrejoice in her forever! But let me not centre my 
thoughts here. It is a reſt with, and in Gop, that is my ultimate hope. 
Lord - give me a holy acquieſcence of ſoul. in Thee; and now my gourd is 
withered, ſhelter me under the ſhadow of thy wings.” Thus did this goed 
man obſerve the hand sf God in all the afflictive events of his life: fo care- 
ful was he to improve every ſuch occurrence! How happy an effect this had 
to render his trials eaſy, and ſubſervient to his ſpiritual impiovement, will be 
cally imagined by every pious reader. : 

; j 
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It was not for ſuch a man as Dr. Doddridge to paſs through life 
without perſecution, at leaſt by thoſe milder methods, which yet 
the law of Chriſt abſolutely condemns. Amongſt other 1njurious 
treatment unworthy mention, ſoon after his ſettlement at North- 
ampton, a proſecution was commenced againſt him, in the eccle- 
fiaſtical court, by ſome dignitaries of the church of England, for 
keeping an academy. Perſons of the beſt ſenſe were ſurprized at 
the ſtep, and ſeveral pentlemen of the eſtabliſhed church, of con- 
fiderable rank, and in public character, warmly declared their diſ- 
approbation of it. The proſecutors were very vehement in their 
proceedings; but the doctor's loyal, peaceable, and moderate 
principles being fairly repreſented to his late majeſty, by ſome 
perſons of rank and influence who had acceſs to him, and were 
well acquainted with the doctor; a ſtop was, by His expreſs or- 
der, -put to the proſecution, agreeable to the noble and generous 
maxim he had laid down, that, “ during his reign, there ſhould 
de no perſecution for conſcience ſake.” | 

But ſtrange as it may ſeem, however, the worſt treatment he re- 
ceived, and which continued longeſt, was from ſome of his brethren 
in the miniſtry. Probably he fet them a pattern of diligence and 
activity which they were not diſpoſed to 1mitate. Some charged 
him with being too looſe in his ſentiments ; others with being too 
ſtrict. *©* The high Calviniſts, (to uſe his own words) cenſured 
him on this ſide ; and ſome of the friends of liberty and catholiciſm, 
as by a ſtrange Catachreſis they call themſelves, on the other :” 
while he was repreſented by the bigots on both ſides as a trim- 
mer, and a double dealer: in ſhort, «+ He found, by dear expe- 
rience, (as Mr. Pope expreſſes it) that he lived in an age, in which 
it was criminal to be moderate 1. 
lt may be truly ſaid of Dr. Doddridge as it was of Socrates that 
* his life was a life of prayer *.” We have already ſeen the care 
he took to maintain a devout ſpirit, and live near to God in ear- 
ly life. He held on this religious courſe, and grew ſtronger and 
ſtronger to the laſt. According to his exhortations to others, + he 
ſelected ſome one wer/e of ſcripture every morning to treaſure up 
in his mind, reſolving to think of that at any time when at a 
loſs for matter of pious reflexion. He found this as a ſpring 
from whence many profitable thoughts aroſe; and it furniſhed 
him with matter for devout ejaculation, and prevented his 
thoughts from being at the mercy of thoſe various trifles, which 
otherwiſe intruded upon him, | 
He was a careful obſerver of the providences of God to him- 
felf, his family, friends, and country, and kept a regiſter of the 
moſt remarkable interpoſitions of Providence in his favour, This 
tegitter he reviewed on days of extraordinary devotion to preſerve 
his gratitude, and increaſe his activity in the ſervice of God. |t 
was cuſtomary with him, when he recorded any important and in 


t See Pope's works, vol. vii. p. 2066, * * Max. Tyr. difl. 30- 
S + See his ** Riſe and Piogreſs, &c.“ c. 19. is, 


ſtructive 


ve 
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Kructive occurrehte; to add what leſſons it was adapted to teach, 
and he was defirotis to learn from it; that when he reviewed its 
His attention to them might te renewed, if the impreſſion which 
the event made at the time ſhould be worn off. Many itiſtatites 
of 175 N care might be given “. 425 | 

e had an high idea of the efficacy of prayer. He had ſeen fo 
many glorious effects following it, when there was little hope from 
human wiſdom and power alohe, and found his own ſpirit ſo much 
improved and animated by devotion; that he reſolved to continue 
Infant in prayer; and there is reaſon to believe; from ſome hints 
in his diary, that beſides his fared devotions, he ſeldom ſet him- 


ſelf to ſtu y, compoſe, or write letters of importance, without 


previous prayer. Before he went to viſit perſons whom he ſuſpected 
to be in an unconverted ſtate, who wete dangerotiſly ill in ſpecial 
diſtreſs, or mourning the death of their friends, he aſked wiſdom 
of God to conduct Ris converſation and prayers with them in the 
moſt uſeful manner. When he travelled with any of his pupils, 
or intimate friends, he endeavoured to lead them into pions, uſe- 
ful reflexions on the various objects and occurrences of their jour- 
ney: Once, before he entered on a long journey of ſeveral weeks; 
he drew up a ſhort plan how a Journey might be religiouſly con- 
ducted, and communicated it to his fellow travellers. Thus de- 
firous was he to lead them forward with him in his journey to the 
heavenly world, | 5 

The chriſtian friend and minifter appeared in his viſits; he took 
care to drop uſeful hints of xt | advice, or encouragement, 
ſuited to particular caſes, where the converſation did not turn on 
fabjeQs directly religious. He had reſolution to reprove in 2 
gentle but effectual manner, profane or licentious words, ſpoken 
by perſons of rank and fortune, and hau the happy art of compli- 
menting them upon ſome good quality they poſſeſſed, while 
he reproved their irregularities, and by this means prevented their 
fhewing any reſentment. He knew how, by an angry countenance, 
to drive away & backtiting tongue, when he could not, from perſo- 
hal knowledge, confute the ſlarfder. He often concluded his com- 
mon vifits to his friends with prayer. 
The grand principle that animated Dr. Doddridge to all theſe 
exerciſes; labours, and ſervices, was love; love to Gop, Chrift, 
and mann. I bleſs God, ſaid he to a friend, I feel more 8 
more of the power of his love in my heart, and I long for the 
converſion of ſouls more ſenſibly than for any thing beſides, 
Methinks J could not only labour, but die for it with pleaſure. 
The love of Chrift conffrainis me.“ 


The following extract from bis papers may ſerve as a ſpecimen. 
Falling into converfation with ſome perſons of rank, who appeared to 
de profane and earthly, it imprinted on my mind — and may I ever retain 
it, — a deep ſenſe of the vanity of life, when not governed by religion. I 
deartily pitied them: and was truly ſenſible of my obligations to GOD, who 
has, in ſome nteaſure, formed mo to ſweeter pleatures, and nobler expecta- 
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It is an obſervation of Solomon, that the path of the juft is ast þ 
ſhining light, which ſpineth more and more unto the perfect day 
This was eminently verified in Dr. DoppriDGe. We have ſeen 
with what peculiar and unwearied diligence he applied himſelf, 
eſpecially during his laſt years, to co nverſe with God, to improve 
his graces, to ſerve his fellow-chriſtians, and to train up his ſoul for 
the work and felicity of heaven. It remains for us to take a view 
of the happy effect of this pious care and diligence in that peace 
of mind and holy joy, which ſhed a diſtinguiſhed luſtre on the 
concluding ſcenes of his life: and this we propoſe to do in the fol- 
lowing number. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


Prov. iv. 18. 
1 . b E 4 E- E , th f K . . , . KU 
FHYTSvCUu-FERSEOCESODY; 


An ACCOUNT of the HABILLA de CARTHAGENA. 
- FREEDOM from noxious and poiſonous animals is juſtly 


eſteemed not one of the leaſt advantages we enjoy in this 
country; yet, we ſee at once, to raiſe our wonder and oratitude, 
that Providence rarely aflifts a country with animals whoſe bites 
are ven2mous and deſtructive, but the inhabitants have found out, 
in the vegetable productions of the place, a powerful antidote 
againſt the 11] effects of their poiſon. I was led into this reflexion 
from reading a deſcription of a ſpecies of the Bejuio in NMloa's 
voyage to Sou America, of which he gives the following account. 
— lt is called in the country the Habilla de Carthagena, (the 
bean of Carthagena). It is about an inch broad, and nine lines 
in length, flat, and in the ſhape of an heart. The ſhell, though 
thin, is hard, and on the outſide ſcabrous It contains a kernel 
reſembling au almond, but leſs white, and extremely bitter. This 
is one of the effectual antidotes known in that country againſt the 
bites of vipers and ſerpents ; for a little of it being eaten imme- 
diately after the bite, it preſently ſtops the effects of the poiſon ; 
and accordingly all who frequent the woods, either for felling trees 
or hunting, never fail to eat a little of this Habilla faſting, and 
repair to their work without any apprehenſion. I was informed 
by an European, Who was a famous hunter, and alſo by ſeveral 
other perſons worthy of credit, that with this precaution, if any 
one happened to be bit by a ſerpent, it was attended with no 
manner of ill con{oquence. The natives tell you, that this Habil- 
la being hot in the higheſt degree, much of it cannot be eaten; 
that the common doſe of it is leſs than the fourth part of a ker- 
nel, and that no hot liquor, as wine, brandy, &c. muſt be drank 
immedigeel) aiter takiag it. lu this caſe they doubtleſs derive the 
Knowledge trom experience. This. valuable Habilla is alfo 
known 
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{known in other parts of America near Carthagena, and gocs every 
where by it's name, as being the peculiar product of it's jurif- 
diction. See Vol. I. p. 51. 
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Mr. EENNEDY's ANWSER to the Rev. Mr. BOWEN's 
Second LETTER, reſpecting the SYSTEM of CHRONO- 
LOGY, publiſhed ſome time ſince by Mr. EENNEDY, 


(Concluded from p. 77.) 


B. OU feem mightily pleaſed, Mr. K. with a few arithme- 

tical operations, neceſſarily flowing from the nature of the 
calculations; when a moment's reflexion may convince you, that 
they detect no error either in the method or the numbers, and are 
quite unconnected with the point in debate.” But let us have no 
ovations, I beſcech you, until you have taken ſome little notice 
of No. 1. and No. 2, which are fo peculiarly my own, that 
neither you, nor your calculations, have any thing at all to do 
with them. | 

K. You very rightly obſerve, Mr. B. that neither T nor ry cal- 
culations, have any thing at all to do with them: 1 ſhall therefore 
conſider them as peculiarly your own, 

| IE TY 
No. 2. in the table points to — 20 7 46 6 15 

The numbers, as they now ſtand, without any title prefixed, 
may be thought ſome what dark and unintelligible. But as ſoon as 
we begin to obſerve, that they are leſs than a whole lunation, and 
more than half a one, we may, with propriety, take them for a 
mean aſtronomical lunar epact. 

A lunar epact is the diſtance of a full or new moon, before the 
cardinal points of the ſolar tropical year; and they are not only 
variable in their quantities, but indefinitely variable. 

Now I will allow you, for argument's ſake, to ſuppoſe, that this 
was the original full moon epact, or * d:fance of the criinal full 
moon before the original aut. eguin. at the very inſtant of its creation.” 

But then, this conceſſion, for argument's ſake, will oblige you 
to lay before the public, (for to the judgment of the public we 
have appealed) the ſeveral ſteps of the calculation which ena- 
bled you to diſcover, or led you to ſuppoſe, that this was the ori- 
ginal full moon epact. | 

If any ſolar tropical year be given, the epact muſt allo be 
given, or it mult be aſcertained by calculation: it being as im- 
poſſible to raiſe up a determinate epact into an actual ſtate of exiſ, 
tence, in a given year, by the impotency of a mere ſuppoſition, 
az by the power of a magic wand. | 
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L will carry you ſomewhat farther, and jt may merit your deepeſt 


attention. 

The genuine, original, Juni-ſolar characters, will ſo ſpontaneouſly 
regulate cvery calculation which is rightly grounded, that not only 
their reality, but alſo their inherent aſtranomical powers, may be 
cleirly known, and indubitably confirmed, by uniformity of 
tl. ,perations and effects. : | | 

Bear theſe things in your mind; becauſe I know, it is not 
like vou ſhall have any propenſity ta credit, what you cannot, 
1cnt, comprehend. - | 1 

B. Ir is a (mall matter to indulge an induſtrious ſchematiſt in 

|  wakiag dreams, and let him quietly build his caſtle in the 


A 
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Vo. 1, in the table, points to 71551 lunation +þ 1 Junation, 
IR | J . of} 
Theſe jointly taken produce 2112970 18 14 55 00 
Ry only . ſing your eye aver the ſubjoined tables you may ſee 
Gurs ſyitems diſtinctly repreſented. | 


AI. P. Years be- | 
K's ſyſtem 706 fore Chriſt | AM. 5757. A D. 1750. AM. 5785. 
DEALS «> 400%. AD. 1778. 
83 
B's. ſyſtem. 678 4035. e 1750. A. M. 5813, 
N La | AD. 1778. 


O 
For che clearer apprehending of the certainty of the ſubſe quent 
calculations, it may be neceſſary to premiſe a few axioms. 


Ax10m I. 
17 any number of ſolar tropical years be given, E. G. 5785 
and the firſt of them he computed to begin at the autumnal equi- 
pox, the laſt of them mult end at the ſame cardinal point. 


Ax1om II. 

Every given number of ſolar tropical years, E. G. 5785.includes a 
dctermiwate number of lunations, which can neither be increaſes 
nor d miniſhed, without a manifeſt violation of the gſtabliſked 
and veli-known laws of the Iuni-folar computation, 


Axion III. 8 

If any number of lunations be given, E. G. 71551, and the 
rſt oi them be computed to begin at a full moon, the laſt of ther 
will end allo at a full moon. | 

Axiom IV, 

If the reduction of the included number of lunations to days, 
be leſs than che reduction of the given number of ſolar tropical 
years, then ſubtract the leſſer number from the greater, and the 
difference will ever give the mean diſtance of full moon next before 
the autumnal equinox. | | 

* 
Axio 
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3 „ien V.. 
Tf the reduction of the included number of lunations to days be 
eater than the reduction of the given number of ſolar tropical 
years, then ſtill ſubtract the leſſer number from the greater, and 
the diffetence will, in ſuch caſe, ever give the mean diſtance of 
the full moon next after the autumnal equinox, 

Here I muſt note, that theſe calculated mean diſtances of the 
full moon, both before and after the autumnal equinox, will be ſo 
appropriated to the given ſolar tropical year, that if we take in 
— lower denominations of time, they cannot be calculated to re- 
turn, under the {ame identical quantities, in any two years that 
have paſſed fince the creation. 
What is here laſt mentioned is not a point to be diſputed, but a 
matter of fact to be tried. 

We will now exemplify the uſe and application of theſe axioms, 

5785 ſolar tropical years include, by the laws of the luni-ſolay 
computation, neither 1 more nor 1 Jeſs, than 71551 lunations, 

* | | WT 
Theſe 71551 lunations pradyce —— 2112940 f 30 I 
ele. por Avon V. for 5785 ſolar trop. N r by eg 


* 


Remains per Axiom V. the m. diſt. of fall 
moon next after {un in libra — 1345 53 Ig 


D. H. 1 4 my 


According to B's ſyſtem, from No. 1, throw- 


ing off 1 day 2112970 18 1 oo 
Sabt. per Axiom V. for 5785 ſolar tropical 93 
Fears — 41112927 1 25 
From the remainder a... 3 16 * on 
Subt. the calculated m. diſt. of full moon . 2 
next after the autumnal equinox, 1 4 5.$4-16 
Remains Mr. B's ſuper- added lunations 29 12 44 1 45 


— 


From theſe W we derive the following numbers. 
E's calculation 5785, D. H.“ ” 
O — 13 45 53 15 8 firſt full moon. 
, „29. 12. 44. 1. » 
B's calculation. e ; O. ſecond fail 2 ho 
Now, if any credit may be given to the evidence of our fenſes, 
« K's calculation, founded upon 71551 lunations, gives the firſt 
full moon after the autumnal equinox, A M. 578;.” | 
Upon the credit of the ſame evidence. B's calculation found- 
ed upon 71552 lynations gives the ſecond full moon after the ſame 
autumnal equinox, and exceeds the length of ane lunation. Ss 
' e 
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The plain queſtion therefore is, muſt I enounce the evidence 
of my ſenſes, or muſt you, Mr. B. renounce your chaotic and 
imaginary lunation? Which, by the terms, cannot be made to fall 
within the limits of computed time, by any true calculation 
whatſoever, | 

I will tell you further, which will be very much to my pur- 
poſe, unleſs you can realize, by the help of ſome allowed prin- 
ciple of aſtronomy, this imaginary lunation, this vain attempt of 
yours, will become, in the -iffue, an inconteſtible proof of the 

truth of my ſyſtem. 

Tread gently, for you ſtand upon tottering ground. 

B. If it be real matter of fact, which you fo confidently aſſe rt, 
and take no ſmall pains to have it believed, that I myſelf have 
made no diſtinct aſtronomical calculation, independent of your's 
for A M. 5757. AD. 1750, of the mean diſtance of the full moon, 
next after the autumnal equinox, A M. 5785 ; then upon what juſt 
grounds could L be induced to argue with you in the following man- 
ner? P. 503. $1. © You will ſee that my calculation was brought 
to prove.” — Again — ü This calculation is evidently oppoſed 
to your's.” —** The compariſon you have made of this calculation 
with your's, — &c.“ 

R. In theſe arguings with me, you ſay, ſpeaking of yourſelr, 
6 My calculation :” And afterwards, changing your ſtyle, “ This 
calculation.” 

I ſhould be glad if you would be fo good as to inform me, what 
celculation the perſonal pronoun, My; and the demonſtrative pro- 
noun, This, refer to? 

If you yourſelf have made any diſtin aſtronomical calculation 
of the mean diſtance of the full moon ex? after the autumnal! 
equinox, A M. 5785, be pleaſed to produce it; I never yet ſaw 
it with my eyes; I can diſcover no trace, no footſtep, no appear- 
ance of it, in thoſe numbers which are (not mine, but) your 
own ; and he muſt have more than Lyncæan eyes who can. 

You will plead, perhaps, that my numbers, namely, 22D. 
9 H. 3“ 48” 45”, which you fo reſtleſly hanker after, are includ- 


ed in your ſuper- added lunation, as every leſſer number is includ- 


ed in a preater ; a ſhilling, for inſtance, in a pound. 

This is very true; but then I take it for granted, that you wi!l! 
not call, a mere ſubtraction, or the incorporating one of my cal. 
culated numbers with another, an a renomical calculation. 

Therefore I muſt ſay, I do not know, nor am I able to con 
ceive, upon hat juſt motives you were induced to argue with me, 
I will not fay in ſuch a ſophiſtical and delufive, I will on- 
ly, ſay in ſuch an infignifreant manner. 

. But, Sir, I muſt remind you of my original full moon epact, 
or ** the diſtance of the original full moon before the original autum- 
nal equinox.” You do not imagine, I hope, that I had poſted it in 
that ſtation, only to ſtare the reader in the face, without making 
any aftronomical uſe or application of it at all ? E 7 

« I fay, 


lt 
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K. Pray, good Sir, what aftronomical uſe and applicaiion have 
you made of it ? | | 


B. It will be neceſſary, Mr. K. before your concluſion can be 
granted you, to point out where my arguments are defective, by 
ſhewing. / 

40 ft That my calculations are falſe in themſelves.” — 

K. If by the terms “ falſe in themſelves” you do not mean falſe 
in fact, or in your erroneous application of them, I profeſs I ds 
not underſtand them. 

Now your arguments mult needs be defeQtive, becauſe, 

It is falſe in fact, 1. That 5785 ſolar tropical years include 71552 

| lunations; for they include, neither 1 more, 
nor 1 leſs, than 71551. 

Tt is falſe in fat, 2. That 9 luni-ſolar years include 4 intercalary 
months; for they include, neither 1 more, nor 
1 leſs than 3. : 

Therefore my © accuſation againſt you for 
violating a known law of aſtronomy“ is well 
grounded, and very much to the purpoſe. You 
1cern to forget that your calculation is as muck 
pinned down to the firſt point of the aut. equin. 
as mine; and that the lunar computation is ia- 
cluded in the ſolar, and limited by it. 

i: is falſe in fact. 3. That the mean diſtance of the firſt full moon, 
after the autumnal equinox, AM. 5785, was 
22D. 9H. 4' 0” nearly. The mean diſtance of 
the firit full moon after the autumnal equinox, 
AM. 5785 (AD. 1778) will be 13D. 4H. 5 
5 5 in all the meridians of the terreſtrial 

obe. 

This is fo abſolutely certain, that the eſta- 
bliſhed laws of the luni-ſolar computation, 
muſt be broke through betore it can be refuted, 

ita falſe in fact. 4. That what you call your lunar calculations, 

: are every way fimilar to mine; for although you. 
have borrowed my numbers, yet you have ſo in- 
judictouſly, ſo unaſtronomically conjoined them, 
as quite to deſtroy their effects. Upon this ac- 
count, it might, with equal truth and propriety, 
be ſaid, that xoTHING is every way ſimilar to 
SOMETHING. 

« 15 falle in fact. 5. That the moon, at the inſtant of it's creation, 
was 21 D. 7 H. 46' 6" 15 after it's full; nor 
have you offered any proof of it. 

is falſe in fact. 6. That ſuch a poſition of the ſun and moon 
may be” aftronomically “ found, that it 
ſhall bring out the ſame concluſions with Mr. 
Kennedy's numbers, in any given year of our 


Lord,” diſtinct from that which he has offered. 
Thus 
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Thus I have pointed out to you more reafons than one, why 

your arguments muſt needs be defective. | 

Lam very well aware, that all this while I am only tiring myſelf 
with ſciomachy, whilſt I do ſerioufly labour to refute, what ſhall I 
ſay, Mere Nothings ? | 

B. I am ſorry to find; Sir, that you are ſo little open to con- 
viction. But having made an appointment with ſome friends, I 
muſt bid you good- morrow. 5 

K. The ſame to you, Sir; and I ſhall wait with impatience for 
the happineſs of another ftiendly conferente with you. 


P. S. Rev. Strg, 


Several reaſons incline me to wiſh for a little longer continuance 
of an epiſtolary correſpondence with 8 with all decent free- 
dom; eſpecially as the editors of the Chriſtian's Magazine have 
ſo obligingly allotted a department in their monthly paper fo: 
this purpole. Thoſe gentlemen have given it as their opinion, 
and it is the opinion of many, that the ſubject is of ſuch import- 
ance; as may well demand a ſerious diſcuſſion. They have given 
an invitation to ſuch a diſcuffion ; you have accepted of the in- 
vitation, and | have accepted of you for an opponent; and to 
ſpeak my ſentiments freely, you have given me ſufficient proofs 
that you are far from being anequal to the arduous undertaking. 

TI am, Rev. Sir, 
Your affectionate brother, and humble ſervant to command, 
JOHN KENNEDY. 


| II. | 
REMARKS on Mr, HOFFMAN's of MAASLUYS 

- TREATISE * on the Duty of PRAYING and RETURNING 

THANKS at MEALS,” lately publiſhed at the Hague. 


ie inſert the following ſtrictures, with the nere fatisfattion, a: 
they /eem no improper ſupplement to the cebſervations ©** On the Duty a 


Jezing Grace, &c.“ given in bur number for January, p. 16. 


M Hoffman of Maafluys has juft publifhed a treatiſe, intitled 
VI. © food ſanctified by prayer and thankſgiving ; or thc 
duty of praying. and returning thanks at out meals, urged and 
demonſtrated.” This, probably, is the firſt work that has been 
written expreſly on the ſubject; even in moral and religious wri- 
tings, it is mentioned only cafually, and in few words. The 
reaſon is, that this duty was almoſt ſo univerſal, that praQticz! 
writers thought it needleſs to demonſtrate the neceſſity of it 
Chriſtians of every rank, of all countries, and 6f all communion, 
never failed to begin and to cloſe their repaſts with prayer, and 
would have had a very bad opinion of thoſe who neglected it. 
But for ſometime paſt, this homage to the Deity has, without 
leruple, been. amitted, and the. bean monde ſeem even aſhamed cf 
praying 


8 
7 
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praying to God, before and after meals; ſuch meanneſs and | er- 
verſeneſs at preſent prevail in the world! 

Mr. Hoffman's work therefore is highly ſeaſonable, ard we are 

much obliged to the learned and pious autaor, for oppoſing an 
abuſe which is daily gaining ground. 
He firſt proves by general arguments that the performance of 
this part of divine worſhip, 1s reaſonable and fitting. After 
which he ſhews that the Fews, the i Chriſtians, the Mahome- 
tans, and the very Heathens, thought themſelves obliged to it, 
Then proceeding to particular proofs, he produces, if. the ex- 
ample of Jesus CarisT ®; 2dly. the example of St. Paul +; 
3dly. the doctrine of the ſame apoſtle f; 4thly. the expreſs com- 
mand of God . And at laſt he examines the ojectiens which may 
be made to it, and the pretences which are commonly urged for 
diſpenſing with it; all which he refutes, 

The whole work is very rational; it is written with ſtrength, 
judgment, and in an intereſting manner ; mary paſlages in holy 
writ are happily explained, and ſeyeral, hiſtorical, critical, and 
fiterary anecdotes thrown in, contribute to render it no tefs 
agreable than uſeful. | 

His account of the homage paid by the Heathens themſelves to 
the deity at their meals is as follows. Every feaſt that is men- 
tioned in Homer, is accompanied by ſacrifices to the Gods.” In 
the Sympoſium of Plato, is this remarkable paſiage : as ſoon as 
Socrates was ſeated, the gueſts made libations, and praiſed God; 
dt azo: Tor Oe. Athenzus. B. 4. relates of the inhabi- 
tants of Naucratis, an ancient city of Egypt, that “ after they 
were reclined on their beds to take their repaſt, they roſe up 
again, fell on their knees, and ſaid their prayers, before they be- 

an to eat. They uſed alſo to place on the table the images of 
their Gods; intending probably to ackowledge, that to them they 
were indebted for the bleſſings they enjoyed, and to return then 
thanks.” Hence Arnobius, in his book contra gentes, Lib. ii. 
ſays, „you ſanctify your tables to the images of the Gods.” 
They paid this reſpe& to the images of Hercules and Jupiter in 
particular, as they were the tutelary Gods of feaſts. Statius ſtiles 
them, lætis numen wenerabile menſi;, Before the repaſt, prayers 
and libations were offered among the Romans: Inter pocula argue 
epulas, ubi libare diis dapes ubi bene precari mos efſet, ſays Livy, De- 
cad 4. L. 9. and Quintilian adi/!# nenſam, ad quam, cum wenire 
capimus, Deos invocamus, Declam. 301. Thus alſo Horacy 
et alteris 


Te men/is adbibet Deum 

Te multa prece, te preſeguitur Mero 

fp pateris;z i laribus tuum _ 
7 


cet numt u, 


Lib. iv. ode & 


Matt. xiv. 19, 20. Xxv. 46, 37. Loke. xxli. 19. xxiv. zo. 
+ Acts. xxvii, 34, 36: f 2. Tim. iv. 1— . $ Deut. viii. 10. 
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«« He invites you, as a deity, to his ſecond courſe, thee, with 
many a prayer, thee he purſues with wine poured out in hbation 
from the cups; and joins your divinity to that of his houſehold 
Gods” During the feaſt they drank a cup fto the honour of 
Jupiter, the Saviour; Eeuc Toru; and at the end of the repaſt, 
they drank another, to the honour of the Gord Daemon, a bs; 
Ace, as a token of gratitude for the nouriſhment they had juſt 
received from him. Some divines believe that St. Paul alludes to 
this cuſtom, 1 Cor. x. 21. Ye cannot drink the cup of the Lord, and 
the cup of devils, or demons 3 Ye cannot be partakers of the Lord”: 
table, and the table of devils. Vid. Alberti ad Heſych. V. 


CELLS EIT LT REECE EY 
MISCELLANEOWVS DIVINITY. 


I. 


OBSERVATIONS on MARK III. 19, 20, 21. 


Te the EDITORS of the CHRISTIAN's MAGAZINE. 
GENTLEMEN, 


AS you appropriate a part of your uſeful Magazine to convey to 
the public ſome criticiſms upon paſſages of ſcripture, I have 
{ent you the following remarks, and hope you will give them 
a place; becauſe they may be of uſe to thoſe who do read my 
Harmony of the Evangeliſts, and to thoſe who do not. If theſe 
are appioved, of I may, perhaps, trouble you with ſome more. 


Warwick, Feb. 24. I am, your humble ſervant, 
1766. WILLIAM GREENWOOD 


Y reaſons for rendering this paſſage in the manner I have 
done “ are theſe. Firſt, the common tranſlation inſi nuates 
a very unfitting reflexion upon our Lord, for which he never 
gave occaſion by any part of his behaviour. Secondly, I think 
the words mult be a little ſtrained to put this meaning upon them: 
For thirdly, the natural conſtruction ſeems to be what I have 
given, whether we conſider the circumſtances of the caſe, or the 
order of the words Firſt, the circumſtances are theſe : he had 
been all the preceding night up in a mountain at prayer; in the 
morning he called his diſciples to him, and out of them choſe his 
twelve apoſtles; afterwards he came down with them to the plain, 
and there preached to a vait multitude ; and probably towards 
the evening, he went to Capernaum, where he was met in the 
ſtreets by the elders to petition him in behalf of a Centurion's ſlave, 


As we have not this gentleman's Harmony, and as he has not ment!- 
oned his tranſlation here, we would juſt obſerve, for the benefit of the un- 
learned reader, tha! his tranſlation muſt bs to this effect; ien his 3rienct 
heard of it, thy teu out to reſtrain the mulitiude , {or they ſaid, It is oz! 


COTE 


and 
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and as he was going to the houſe he performed the cute : when 
this was done he went into a houſe with his diſcip'es to refreſh 
themſelves, as undoubtedly they had great need alter all this fa- 
tigue; but the multitude came together again, ſo that they could 
not ſo much as eat bread. TI ſhall conſider ſecondly, how far the 
order of the words will juſtify me in ſaying, what I ſuppoſe to fol- 
low upon this occaſion: and the explaining two material words, 
zfirnux, and xparew, (Which, perhaps, have occaſioned all the 
doubt) will greatly contribute to clear this whole affair. The 1i- 
teral meaning of e#iryuoi, is to be witheut or beyond cne/elf: and 
it is uſed for perſons in great ſurprize, aſtoniſhment, rapture, 
tranſport, or extacy. This word is never applied to our Saviour, 
but often to his diſciples, followers, and others. Many inſtances 
of this are to be found in the Greek Teſtament ; but I ſhall only 
produce two. One from a parallel place and a ſimilar occaſion, 
Matt. x11. 23. where, after the performance of a great miracle, the 
very ſame words are uſed, and it is ſaid e&/-ayro Tarr; & 5x30. 
The other is Acts x11. 16. when Peter was releaſed out of priſon, 
and came to the houſe of Mary, the company sgtençay, which our 
tranſlation renders avere a/toni/hed but this aſtoniſhment put them 
into ſuch raptures, that they expreſſed their joyful ſurprize in a 
noiſy and tumultuous manner; inſomuch, that he was obliged to 
make figns, and beckon to them with his hand for ſome time be- 
fore he could prevail on them to hold their peace, that he might 
give them an account of his dehverance, In ſome ſuch outrage- 
ous and diſorderly manner the multitude might behave before the 
door: for I do not imagine they came with any miſchievous in- 
tention ; but, heated with great zeal, and, perhaps, under a freſh 
altoniſhment at the cure of the Centurion's flave, though abſent, 
they might preſs to come into the houſe, either to bring ſome in- 
firm to be healed, or to beg relief for a diſtant friend, or to hear 
more ſuch diſcourſes as they had heard in the day-time upon the 
plain. Sach tamultuous eagerneſs is not uncommon : for many 
people can witneſs to the extravagant zeal of a friendly mob, and 
with what heat, and almoſt fury they preſs to come to the perſon 
whom ſome popular act has made their favourite idol. — Thus 
much for #&{r7yuzi; let us now ſee what we can make of KOXTEW » 

This 1s a word that certainly carries with it an idea of force, 

tiough not always with yiclence: for it is rendered by coniineo, and 

retineo, as well as by pretendo. Thus it is uſed, Rev, vii. 1. A 

T2TX; T8; aveus; ; and in ſome other places. But, as I obſerved, 

there is always ſome kind of force: and there is great force in 

arguments, perſuaſions, and intreaties; otherwiſe they can never 

prevail, By ſome, or all of theſe forcible methods they went out 

of the houſe to appeaſe, pacify, and reſtrain the multitude : and 

p:obably ſucceeded ; ſo that Jeſus was at liberty to eat his meal 

in quiet, and after that to gous his commiſſion and inſtructions 

to thoſe whom he had juſt before choſen to be his apoſtles. I ſhall 


wow conclude with ſtating, what I think the grammatical order of 
8 2 theſe 
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theſe words, and filling up the proper vacancies ; and then let 
every body conſtrue them as they pleaſe. 

Fa (6 bno3s xa ti ιEMꝙ Nc ab 8) & xovrar big o Kat ouveg- 
YETCU dx dh, WOTE n TUVATYAL UTE; WHT! 4g ron @ayewv. Kai e, 
Tag GuTs (i To 0IX@) GXET RTE (Toy 9001) Endo (ix To ox) 
upetioa autor (ox,a0v) 3 Exeyov yag, Ons (6 ox) In. 

t We ſhall be glad of the pleaſure of hearing often from this cov” 
reſpondent. His otber two pieces of criticiſm are recti ved. 


II. 
QUZRE on MATTHEW. V. 39—42. 


To the EDITORS of the CHRISTIAN's MAGAZINE, 
GENTLEMEN, 


1 AM very much obliged to you for the anſwer which your cor- 
reſpondent Mr. H. L. gave to the quere I took the liberty to 
fend to your Magazine fog January; which has given me great 
ſatisfaction, You will now permit me, according to my pyrpoſe, 
to requeſt, as well for the ſake of others as on my own account, 
an elucidation of another paſſage, which appears to me extremely 
difficult, It is part of our Saviour's ſermon on the mount, Matt. v. 
39. Kc. Wherein our divine law giver ſeems to enjoin ſome 
things which are ſcarcely compatible with human nature. Such as 
thc turning the left cheek to him that Jnr tes us on the right ; the gi- 
wing the cloke to him that takes the coat; the going two miles with 
him who compels you to go one; and the like. A rational and fatiſ- 
factory explanation of theſe paſſages would give true pleaſure to 

b 8 N Your conſtant reader and friend, 
| WILLIAM HOLDER. 


III. 


The Rev. Mr. FRANCIS's ANSWER to the Rey, MI. 
BOWMAN's LETTER, inſerted p. 40. 


To the EDITORSAS of the CHRISTIAN's MAGAZINE. 
GENTLEMEN, 


THE deſign of this letter is to vindicate your Magazine from the 
_ cruel charge brought againſt it, of it's being the vehicle of an 
unjuſt accuſation. I am much obliged to you for the candor and 
impartiality you have ſhewn me, which it ſhall be my endea- 
-your to deſerve. GN: | 
1 am, gentlemen, 
Your obliged friend and ſervant, 
JOHN FRANCT. 


To the Rev, THOMAS BOWMAN, VICAR of MARTHAM. 
| in NORFOLK. 


REV. SIR, | 

N peruſing the Chrittian's Magazine for laſt month, | 
found ia it a letter directed to me, and ſubicribed with you" 

| | nam˖e 


— 
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name. You begin it with expreſſing your great amazement and 
concern at the contents of the ſeveral letters J have lately publiſh- 
ed in the Magazine, and at my ungenerous behaviour to your 
friend in ſo doing. This latter part of your charge, I will firſt 
undertake to remove, which I hope I may be able to do, by in- 
forming you of the following particulars. As to the former part 
of it, I am unable to ſay, whether or no, it will be in my power 
to ſatisfy your objections; I will however endeavour to remove 
them : if I ſhall ſucceed, I ſhall think myſelf very happy in having 
been invited to this taſk; if not, I ſtill ſhall have the pleaſure 
and fatisfaQtion of having done what laid in my power towards it. 
To begin then with my conduct and behaviour towards your friend, 
in vn of which, I ſhall proceed to inform you that there 
was for many years an intimate acquaintance between us, it ha- 
ving commenced even while boys at ſchool, This was afterwards 
renewed at the univerſity, and continued invariable till the be- 
ginning of laſt ſummer, when he was pleaſcd to break it off, be- 
cauſe he could not perſuade me to think in the manner he did, 
concerning ſome of the moſt important doGrines of our religion. 
I am likewiſe acquainted with his family, perſons of great integri- 
ty and worth; and for whom I have a very particular eſteem. 
Some of them, knowing the intimacy that was between us, beg- 
ged it as a favour of me, that I would undertake to write to him 
upon the doctrines he had embraced, which I knew, not only from 
report, but from many converſations likewiſe I had myſelf held 
with him, were erroneous, as being contrary to ſcripture ; they be- 
ing in fa& the ſame with thoſe embraced by moſt of our modern 
enthuſiaſts, called methodifts. In compliance with your requeſt, 
I wrote him a letter upon that ſupject, to which he in a ſhort time 
returned me an anſwer, but that of ſuch a nature, as ſufficient! 

convinced me that any further attempt would be needleſs, which 
was my reaſon for not returning an anſwer to it. Having a copy 
of my firſt letter by me, I reſolved to purſue the ſubject I was en- 
tered upon, and to inſert them, as opportunity ſhould offer, in 
the Chriſtian's Magazine, which I thought I might do, without 


ſerted in them, and the world wholly unacquainted with what had 
. Paſſed between us: and if by throwing in occaſionally my mite 
into that uſeful repoſitory of true religion, the Chriſtian's Maga- 
zine, I might be the means in the hands of providence, of preſerv- 
ing others from the like oy error, I thought my deſign 
ſufficiently juſtified, You charge me with having laid a 
falſe accuſation againſt your friend. To the falſity of this charge, 
I appeal to the letter he wrote me, which either of you are very 
welcome to inſert in this or any other Magazine; or if you ſhould 
have no copy, I will do it upon either of your requeſts. Now, 
ir, let me aſk you, what is there in this part of my conduct fo 
extraordinary, that it ſhould excite your amazement ? I muſt own 
that 1 can fee nothing in it to give offtence#to either you, or your 

|; N ; friend. 


ng guilty of any act of ungeneroſity to him, as no name was id- 
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friend. Whenever either you, or any other perſon, who will 
take the trouble of examining it, ſhall be able to prove my 
conduct unfriendly, I ſhall be very ready to acknowledge it. 
Before I quit this ſubject, I beg leave to make one remark, 
viz. that your friend has, if he conſiders the caſe with can- 
dor and impartiality, more reaſon to be diſpleaſed with your 
conduct upon this occaſion, than with mine. From my letters no 
reader who was a ſtranger to the affair, could have told or even 
gueſſed at the clergyman, they were inſcribed to: it might have 
been a fictitious perſon, for aught they could have proved to the 
contrary, Beſides, as only the firſt letter was ſent him, I did not 
intend to ſignify him, by the ſuppoſed clergyman they were in- 
ſcribed to. But you have, by your letter, contrary to my inten- 
tion, fixed them upon him, and many, though now aſſured 
by me, that he is not the perſon meant under that character, will 
yet be inclined to think and believe he is. : 

Having, I ſhould hope, by what I have here ſaid, removed the 
cauſe of your amazement, I will now endeavour, if I can, that 
likewiſe of your concern, for my oppoſing, as erroneous, thoſe 
doQrines I have more than once ſubſcribed and ſworn to be agre- 
able to the word of God. You are pleaſed to charge me with 
raſhneſs and uncharitableneſs, for only aſſerting from your own 
writings, that you are of opinion, that good works are not the 
neceſſary concomitant of faith. What then may I, in return, 
charge you with, in thus publicly declaring me perjured, by my 
diſbelieving doctrines, to the truth of which 1 have ſubſcribed 
and ſworn to, without producing any one proof to eſtabliſh ſuch 
your aſſertion ? Ought you not firſt to have produced paſſages out 
of my writings that might have confirmed your aſſertion, before 
you had fo peremptorily made it? Let me then adviſe you, before 
you are again betrayed by your warmth of temper into ſo flagrant 
a breach of chriſtian charity, to peruſe, with candor and 
impartiality, all, or any part of thoſe few trifles I have ſubmitted 
to the public; and I not only hape, but may fay, am morally 
certain, you will not be able to ſupport the cruel charge you have 
brought againſt me. That in thefe letters, in particular, I have 
inculcated no doGrine repugnant to the articles of our church, 1 
ſhall endeavour to ſhew in the concluding tetter upon that ſub- 
je, wich I ſhall take the liberty of inſerting, as Fei as I con- 
veniently can, in the Chriſtian's Magazine, and which I hope, may 
be able to ſatisfy you upon this point. 

I ſhould have proceeded now to the other part of the charge 
you bring againſt me, viz, that what I have ſaid, with regard to 
your eſſays and ſermons, is falie, But this I ſhall poſtpone, 
till ] have ſcen all the letters you intend favouring me with in the 
Magazine, when I hope I ſhall be able to maintain the truth of 
what have aſſerted. I think this to be the moſt eligible way of 
proceeding, not only as it will be a means of avoiding a multipli- 
city of letters on. ſo diſagreable a ſubje&, but likewiſe the not ta- 


king up ſuch a number of thoſe valuable pages in the Magazine, 
which 


=o 
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which may otherwiſe be employed to the much greater advantage 
of the public. In the mean time, | 
Topcroft, Feb.15, I am, reverend Sir, your ſincere well-wiſher, 
1766. JOHN FRANCIS, 


IV. 


The QUALIFICATIONS requiſite for a GOOD 
PREACHER:; 
By the celebrated M. FORMEY, 


To the EDITORS of the CHRISTIAN's MAGAZINE. 
GENTLEMEN, 


THE qualifications which M. Formey, in his remarks on the 
letters of Pliny, Iays down as requiſite for a good preacher, 
pleaſed me ſo much, that F took" the trouble of tranſlating 
them ; which tranſlation, with ſome flight alterations, adapt- 
ing the remarks more to the uſe of our Engliſh preachers, is 
much at your ſervice, if you chuſe to inſert it is your maga- 


zine. 
Feb. 20. X I am, gentlemen, &c. 
1766. RICHARD DODD. 


* qualifications which Pliny looks upon as neceſſary for young 
orators, carry with them excellent rules for all thoſe who are to 
ſpeak in public, and particularly for thoſe who are about to enter 
upon the ſacred miniſtry, The firſt which he mentions, and without 
which qualification all the reſt are but of little conſequence, is 
probity, according to the definition of an orator, a good man ſkil- 
ful in the art of ſpeaking. For how can a man dare to appear 
before a congregation when, he knows that every member ot it is 
acquainted with all his irregularities, and that his appearance 
muſt neceſſarily recall them to their mind. But particularly, how 
can he, with an impure and profane mouth, and with a corrupted 
heart, preſume to preach divine truths, to recommend the prac- 
tice of ſacred duties, to exhort to virtue and piety, to combat 
the vices of the age, juſt come, perhaps, from the place where 
he hath been tranſgreſſing thoſe way commands, whoſe impor- 
tance and neceſſity he is now ſetting forth with ſo much pomp and 
emphaſis. The contraſt is ſhocking, and thoſe whoſe very buſi- 
neſs it 1s to watch over the manners of others, are guilty of the 
" moſt ſhameful negligence, and the moſt odious cowardice, when 
they ſhut their eyes to ſuch crying abuſes. I am convinced that 
the word of God cannot be preached by angels, but it ought not to 
be preached by devils. Young men, when they firſt enter into the 
miniſtry, may give the greateſt hopes, and, at the ſame time, from 
their fire and vivacity, may do many little things much out of cha- 
racter. But theſe are not the men of thoſe debauched principles whom 
we have juſt taken notice of, and whom, alas! we too often ſee not 
only tolerated, but even encouraged and rewarded. — Can it be 
poſſible, that in the midſt of this frightiul degeneracy of manners, 
when 


} 
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when the religion of Chriſt is expoſed to the .. greateſt dangers, 
from the amazing progreſs of infidelity, can it be poſſible, that 
thoſe very people who are employed to heal the breaches in the 
building, ſhould be the moſt buſy in ſapping it's foundation. If 
whe heathens, whoſe Gods ſet them the examples in all kinds of 
vice, ſhould be ſo ſenſible of the beauty of virtue, and the neceſ- 
ſity of it in a man who is to inſtruct others in things which have 
not an immediate connexion with it, of tow much importante 
mult it be in a man, who teaches a religion come down from hea- 
ven, and whoſe divine author hath left us the moſt finiſhed pattern, 
that we ſhould follow his ſteps. | 214 
The other qualifications, thongh of an inferior order, 
yet are altogether neceſſary for a man, who wiſhes to obtain the 
reputation of a good preacher, The firſt is a proper courage. This 
takes in the juſt medium between the timidity of a ſcholar, and 
the confidence of an empiric. We ſuffer with the man who ap- 
pears to be in pain, who dares not lift up his eyes from his book, 
change his poſture, or vary his geſture, and who, with a low and 
quisk voice, haſtens to the end of his ſermon, as a ſchool- boy to 
the end of his leſſon. We alfo inwardly deſpiſe the preacher, 
eſpecially if a young man, who aſcends the pulpit with a ſelf con- 
fidence which is always unbecoming, who looks around him 
with inſolence, and wounds at once your ears and your eyes 
with the loudneſs of his voice, and violence of his action. 
A proper courage convinces an audience that the preacher reſpect: 
them, without being terrified at their appearance. He makes a 
judicious uſe of his tongue and his hands, without employing ei- 
ther ridiculouſly ; he ſuits his actions to his words without either 
making uſe of the pathetic, where it is not proper, or baniſh- 


| ""g it from thoſe places where it is becoming. A judicious hearer 


ill be as much offended by the hearing a man loudly and empha- 
tically repeat the moſt ſimple and argumentative truths, as he will 
be to hear him offer the molt ſublime ard elevated ſentiments 
with coldneſs and indifference. ; 

Secondly, A goed appearance, we may ſay, perhaps, that this is na- 
ture's works; but J anſwer, that we may improve our natural advan- 
tages; and to neglect the improvement of theſe advantages becauſe 
we are not to be ſoldiers or dancing-maſters, is tacitly confeſſing, that 
we are ignorant of the tye between the ſoul and the — and of the 
neceſſity of paſſing by one (if I may be allowed the expreſſion) to arrive 
at the other. The greater part of hearers ſtop at the exterior; and iſ 
a man's appearance does not pleaſe them, they are at once diſguſted ; 
whilft they are immediately prejudiced in favour of one whoſe 
manner is pleaſing ; and to him they are ready to give all the at- 
tention he can defire. But what ſhall we ſay of thoſe, to whom 
nature has beea ſo unkind, that no art can make them agrecable ? 
The anſwer is eafy. Let them not appear in public; the 
employments of the ſtudy, are the only proper ones for them. It 
is not becoming for thoſe to appear before # crouded audience, 


whoſe perſon muſt neceſſarily excite contempt or laughter. If 2 
| forme 
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formed and dwarfiſn figure is neither ſuited to the action of an 
orator, or of a chriſtian preacher, The Jewiſh law excluded 
from the prieſthood all thoſe who had any corporal ſpot or ble- 
miſh. The chriſtian law ought not to be leſs {crupulous in this 

articular, which is not merely ceremonial, but dictated by rea- 
fon itſelf, as we before obſerved. ® 

Thirdly, Good Language. No man can be an orator, if he is not 
well acquaintedwith the language in which he ſpeaks. Every preacher, 
I own, cannot equal a Ti/lot/on or an Atterburyin elegance of ſtyle, but 
every man ought to know the rules of grammar; and by f e;juci t 
reading the moſt celebrated authors, inſenſibly to form his uyle after 
the beſt models for purity and elegance. One cannot help being 
aſtoniſhed to ſee a man aſcend the pulpit, ignorant of the 
force of the moſt common expreſſions, and who ipeaks little bet- 
ter than a ploughman or a porter, The moiſt fervent zeal can 
never keep up the attention to ſuch a preacher, Ihe audience 
return home fatigued and diſcontented, 'The faults of the 
preacher hurt the religion he profeſſes, free-thinkers never failing 
to take the advantage of them. 

Fourthly. A clear vice. To have this organ in perfection is one of 
the muſt uſeful things thatcan belong toa ſpeaker. Words pronounced 
in a clear, harmonious, and affecting manner, prepare the mind to 
reliſh a ſermon thus pronounced. It is a very rare thing to find men 
poſſeſs this organ in a high degree of perfection, and the greateit 
number of thoſe, who have this happy advantage, ſeldom know 
how to avail themſelves of this natural talent. Violent EXCITIOLS 
of the voice, which deafen, or a dull monotony which lulls, are 
too often the only benefits an audience receive from their preacher's 


| having a good voice. The great art of pronunciation conſiſts in 


roperly managing the voice. Without this the ſhongeſt lungs will 
fatigued, and bring upon the ſpeaker a diſagreeable hoarſeneſs, 
which puts it out of hiꝭ power to make uſe of their aid, in the moſt 
pathetic and emphatical parts of his diſcourſe, which ought always 
to be reſerved to the end of it. A power and modulation of voice 
keeps up the attention of a congregation to the end of a ſermon. 
Fifthly. A faithful memory. It has been ſaid that to be an 
orator, a man ſhould repeat his ſermon, and not read it; I think 
with ſome reaſon, A man who holds his book in his hand, and 


who but now and then takes his eyes from it, although he ſhould 


ſpeak with power, and have nothing conſtrained in his manner, 
will never affect an audience like the man who, perfectly free in 
all his actions, faſcinates, as it were, his hearers = the deceits of 
his fart. But what can we ſay of a man whoſe body is aiways 
bent, whoſe eyes are glued to his notes, whofe hands are motion- 
les, and whoſe pronunciation is commonly very bad? All 
that I mean to ſay is, that if a man has a very good memory, 
he ought always to take the advantage of it. | 
Sag. Let preachers likewiſe poſſeſs a delicacy of diſcernment, 
and an extent of underſtanding, which liay, with ſo much reaſon, ad- 
wites in his young orators. Kach of theſe qualifications is certainly a 
VOL. VII. 1 1 real 
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real advantage; but if they are not joined together, the one with- 
cut the other becomes almoſt a defect. A mind whoſe ſtrength 
does not equal it's delicacy, will always be for poliſhing and 
perfecting; but; it frequently wears itſelf out in uſeleſs refine- 
ments, weakens when it means to ſtrengthen ; wire-draws all it's 
thoughts, if | may be allowed the expreſſion, and by that means takes 
trom them all their force, ſtrength, and conſiſtency, on which alone 
depend the impreſſions which a diſcourſe can be expected to make. 
It is likewiſe a great defect not to be able to diſtinguiſh 
the congregations before whom we ſpeak. Very different 
ſhould be the ſermon that we preach before the court, in the 
city, or in the country. Too much refinement is loſt on the one, 
whilſt ſome degrees of it are neceſſary in the other. It is the 
ſtrength of the underſtanding which ſhould direct both the uſe 
and the limits of this refinem t. There were two famous ſta— 
tuaries, one of whom made a ſtatue of exquiſite workmanſhip, 
but it's proportions were too fine for it to be placed in a high 
firnation, the eye not being able at a diſtance to be a judge of 
it's elegance; the other, who was a man of a better underſtand- 
ing, made one which, when near, appeared too large and out of 
proportion, but in the place it was meant for had the deſired 
ef-Q, On the other hand, an extent of underſtanding, without 
delicacy, can produce nothing perfect. They who poſſeſs the 
former without the latter, are prodigal of every thing which their 
wit ſuggeſts without choice or taſte. They weary their audience 
with the turns and ſallies of their imaginations, load them with 
tropes and figures, and dazzle them with perpetual lightning; and 
if among their hearers there are any judicious people, they will 
heartily condemn the labour which the preacher has been at for 
ſo little purpoſe. But when the ſtrength of the underſtanding 
lieth in acquired knowledge, ſuch as learning and criticiſm, the 
preacher then becomes a diſſertator, lets you loſe nothing of 
what he knows, and fills his ſermon with a vain appearance ot 
ſcience, altogether foreign, and even contrary to the end he ought 
to propoſe. Delicacy then comes to the aid of thoſe who poſlie(s 
theſe advantages, teaches them to diſpenſe them with œconomy, 
and preſent them with grace; ſhe tells them what to expreſs and 
what to omit ; a diſtinction, which is one of the greateſt ſecrets in 
eloquence, and, indeed, in all kinds of compoſition. We may 
ſay of him who joins delicacy and diſcernment, to extent of un- 
derſtanding, mne tulit puctum, becauſe, in effect, he is the only 
one who knows how to join the uſeful with the agreeable, by 
aToning to each the proper limits. | 
Theſe qualifications, when met together, form a perfect orator ; 
as perfect, at leaſt, as humanity will permit. But are none, you 
will ſay, to be admitted into holy orders, but thoſe who poſſeſs all 
theſe qualifications? I do not fay ſo. We mult not, perhaps, 
look for all theſe excellencies in caſes of neceſſity, when there is 2 
want of perſons to ſerve in the ſacred miniſtry. We are then to 


diſtinguiſh between the quayhcations themſelves, and the 1 
| . of 
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of them. But there are ſome things which ſhould abſolutely ex- 
clude every one from entering into holy orders. Such are bad 

avs; nem want of underſtanding, and ſhocking defects of body. 

ut when there are certain degrees of the requiſite qualifications, 
and there are hopes that theſe will increaſe, we ſhould encourage 
the young men who have them, and permit them to appear, as 
theſe qualifications ſhow themſelves. But ſurely we ſhould never 
inveſt theſe with a character which permits them to appear when- 
ever they pleaſe in public, whilſt we muſt know they can never 
appear without making impreſſions diametrically oppo..c to the 
ends of their appointment. 


V. 


Mr. LOCKE's Treatiſe of FREE-WILL ; or, The true intel- 
lectual SYSTEM of the UNIVERSE, 


(Continued from p. 91.) 
CHAP. IV, 


ow that this is not true [Qi cuncta necefſe intrflinum 
habeant ; or that nothing iz rerum naturd can poſſibly act, 
otherwiſe than it ſuffers, or is ated upon; but that on the con- 
trary there is ſome contingent liberty in nature, that men and other 
rational creatures, can 440 or caſt in ſome thing of their own, to 
turn the ſcales, when even :] may I think ſufficiently appear from 


| hence : Becauſe it cannot be denied but that there are, and may 


be, many caſes in which ſeveral objects propounded to our choice, 
at the ſame time, are fo equal or exaQly alike, as that there 
cannot poſſibly be any reaſon or motive in the underſtandirg to 
determine, neceſſarily, the choice to one of them, rather than ano- 
ther of them. As, for example, ſuppoſe one man ſhould offer to 
another, out of twenty guinea-pieces of gold, or out of twenty 
golden balls, or ſilver globulets, ſo exactly alike, in bigneſs, fi- 
gure, colour and weight, as that he could diſcern no manner of 
difference between them, to make his choice of one, aud no mote: 
add alſo, that theſe guineas, balls, or globules, may be ſo placed 
circularly as to be every one of them, equi-diftant from the choo- 
ſer's hand. Now it cannot be doubted, but that in this caſe any 
man would certainly chooſe one, and not ſtand in ſuſpence, or de- 
mur; becaufe he could not tell which to prefer or chooſe before 
another. But he being neceſſitated by no motive or reaſon, ante- 
cedent, to chooſe this, rather than that, muſt determine himſelf 
contingently, or fortuitouſly ; it being all one to hio, which he 
took: nor could there be any knowledge ex cau/is before hand, 
which of theſe twenty would certainly be taken. But if you will 
ſay there was ſome hidden neceflity determining in this caſe ; then, 
ſhould the trial be made an hundred times over and over again, or 
by an hundred ſeveral perſons, there is no reaſon why not always 
all of them muſt needs take the guinea, &g. and every time; that 
is, either the firſt, or ſecond, or third &c, of them, as they lzy in 
order from the right or left hand. 

T 2 From 
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r om hence alone it appears that rational beings or human 
ſhule can act further than they ſuffer; extend themſelves further 
hen neceTary nature, or that they can actively change themſelves 
a d determine themſelves, contingently or fortuitouſly, when they 
ate not neceſſarily determined by cauſes antecedent. Here is there- 
tre a great difference between corporeal and incorporeal things, 
Wies Which cannot move themſelves, can never act further than 
tiey iufſery and theretore, if cauſes of motions, or impulſions 
na ze upon them be of equal force, or ſtrength, they cannot 
Move at a, neither one way, nor the other. If two equal-ſcales 
in a ballance kave equal weights put into them ; they will reſt to 
eternity, and neither of them be able to move up or down, But 
rationa: beings and human fouls ſtanding in equi-poiſe, as to 
motion and wwaſon, and having the ſcales equi-ponderant from the 
wei ht of e objects themſelves without them, will not perpe- 
tually, of neceſſity thus hang in ſuſpence, but may themſelves add 
or call 'n ſome grains into one ſcale rather than the other, to make 
that prenonderate ; ſo that the determination here will be contin- 
gent, or looſe, and not neceſſarily linked with what went before: 
here therefore is a ſuiticient cauſe which is not neceflary. Here is 
ſomething changing itſelf, or acting upon itſelf; -a thing which, 
though indifferent, as to reaſon, yet can determine itſelf; and 
take away that paſſive indifference. 
hut it canvot be denied by any theiſt, but that this liberty at 
leaſt mu be acknowledged to belong to God Almighty ; there 
being many things in the frame and conſtitution of the world, for 
which 6 reaſon could poſſibly be given, why they ſhould, of ne 
cem y, e ſo as they are, and not otherwiſe and therefore muſt be 
© i mined by his arbitrary will and pleaſure. As, for example, 
th. world being ſuppoſed not to be infinite, there could not be any 
necel:ty in the thing itſelf, why it ſhould be juſt fo big as it is, 
2:4 not an inch, or an hair's breadth bigger or leſſer. There could 
no neceſſity why the number of the ſtars ſhould be either even 
2: od; whereas one of them muft needs be, and is fo, as it ſee- 
mid good to him to appoint. So likewiſe chriſtianity aſſureth 
us, that God hath appointed à day, in the which be will judge the 
di. Of which our Saviour obſerves, (Mark xiii. 1 But of 
the! day and hour knoweth no man; no, not the angels, which are in 
heaven 3 neither the SON 5 but the FATHER. In which words, 
it i: implied, that this is a thing determined by the arbitrary good 


w:...and pleaſure of GOD the FATHER. There being no neceſ- 


ſity in the, nature of the thing itſelf, why it ſhould be juſt at ſuch a 
preciſe t-me, and not an hour nor a moment ſooner or later; Nay 
it is commonly conceived that this whole created world with all 
the things in it, having no neceſſary exiſtence, but precarious, which 
might not have been, and again is deftroyable, was made by tl e 
arbitrary will and pleaſure of God; according to that in the 
Apoc. iv. 11. Thou, Lyra, hajt created all things, ani for thy plea- 
{ure they are, and were created. The creation being not a natural 
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and neceſſary emanation, as the WORD, and Sox is from th® 
FATHER, but a free and ſelf- determined emanation; it being, as 
it were, but the avyos mpopogios of God Almighty: He fpake the 
word, and they were made. | | 

But this arbitrary and contingent liberty of the deity, is carried 
on much too. far, by thoſe who extend it to the neceſſitating of 
all creaturely actions and volitions, by a divine pre-detetmination 
of every thing, with a conſequent irreſiſtible influence; and to 
the reprobating of far the greateſt part of mankind, by abſolute 
decrees from eternity, and without any reſpect to their own acti- 
ons: alſo the future execution thereof by damning of them, for 
what mw”, were neceſſitated unavoidably to do by God Almighty. 
himſelf. | 

It is indeed an abſurd ſaying of ſome, that Deus tenetur ad opti- 
num; God is bound to do the beſt ; for God hath no law but the 
perfection of his own nature, Nevertheleſs, it may be well con- 
cluded that God can act nothing contrary to the ſame; nothing con- 
trary to the law of his own perfection; that is, can do nothing 
either fooliſhly or unjuſtly. And it may be piouſly believed that 
when he did create the world, he made the whole after the beſt 
manner that (all things conſidered) it could have been made; and, 
conſequently, that, as he cannot be liable to any blame, for mak- 
wg the whole worſe than it might have been ; ſo neither is he to 
receive ſuch praiſe and commendation, as men are, for doing bet- 
ter, when he might have done worſe. 

{| To be continued.) 


VI. 


TRANSLATION of Dr. LOWTH's LECTURES on 
the SACRED POETRY of the HEBREWS 


( Continued from p. 102.) 
LECTURE II. 
The Poros Nox and Drvision of the ARGUMENT. 


OCRATES, as we read in Plato, being frequently exhorted 
in his ſleep to apply himſelf to muſic, imagining that he 
ought to undertake an office, as it were, divinely conferred upon 
him, compoſed a poem, in the firſt place, to the praiſe of Apollo, 
and afterwards put into verſe ſome of Æſop's fables ; ſuppoſing, 
no doubt, that the firſt fruits of poetry, which he thought a 
principal part of muſic, ought to be conſecrated to the immortal 
Gods: and that he, who was but little exerciſed in ſtudies of 
this ſort, ought to deſcend to lighter ſubjects, and ſuch, poſſibly, 
as were more accommodated to his genius, unleſs he had firſt paid 

his duty to religion, 65 E555 
I would follow the example of this eminent philoſopher ; and 
ſince the univerſity has delegated to me the office of ſetting forth 
the nature and grounds of Poetry, I will enter upon it principal- 
ly from that part whence He thought it his duty to apply * a 
oy 
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Rudy and exerciſe of this art: for I have determined, in the ſirſt 
place, to diſcourſe concerning ſacred poetry; that eſpecially 
which was cultivated by the ancient Hebrews, and converſant 
only in things truly divine ; that if I fall ſhort in ſo arduous and 
difficult a ſubject, I may paſs, with good auſpices atleaſt, to ſub- 
jects of leſs importance. But I undertake this buſineſs with a de- 
. not only to perform my office, with diligence, but, agreea- 
bly to the inftitutor's merit, with honour ; nor do I only conſider 
what the purpoſe of the inſtitution, and the utility of the ſtu- 
dents, but what the dignity of this univerſity may require. And 
fAnce the univerſity itſelf, when confirming this appointment to 
me by it's ſolemn decree, recommended the ſtudy 5 prin- 
cipally upon this account, „that it may be rendered conducive 
to the increaſe of more ſevere literature, as well ſacred as pro- 
fanc,” nothing occured which could be treated of either more 
uſeful, or more accommodated to the purpoſe of this inſtitution, 
and the intention of our univerſity, than that fpecies of poetry; 
which, as it conſtitutes a great part of the ſacred hiſtory, fo is it 
far ſuperior to all others, both in the ſublimity of it's ſubjects, and 
the magnificence of it's ſpirit. 

For why is it that we ſo frequently hang upon the praiſes of 
Homer, Pindar, Horace; — in the mean time, paſſing over in h- 
lence Moſes, David, Ifaiah ? Can we think the ſubjet foreign 
to theſe ſchools, tn which, nevertheleſs, this literature has al- 
ways held the firſt place ? Or ſhall we ſay that the writings of thoſe 
men who have done the utmoſt that human wit and power could 
attain, ought to be treated according to the rules of reaſon, and 
brought to the preſcript, and teſt of art; but that thoſe which 
have an higher origin, and are truly attributed to the inſpiration 
of the Divine Spirit, ſhine forth in full ſtrength and beauty by 
their own light, but cannot be circumſcribed by the boundarie; 


of art ; are not confined by the inſtitutes of learning ? It is moſt 


true, that ſacred poetry, if we conſider it's original, far exceeds 
both human nature and art; nevertheleſs, if we would rightly el- 
timate it's ſublimity and other virtues ; that is, would underſtand 
It's efficacy to arouſe the paſſions of the human mind, we mutt 
recur to both: for we muſt ſee what are thoſe affections of the 
mind, and by what means principally they are to be excited. Be- 
fides, when, as in other ſciences, ſo in poetry, all art is a certain 
knowledge drawn from nature, perceived by an obſervation of 
things confirmed by uſe ; when in theſe, learned men might 
find what was honourable, what convenient, and properly 
adapted to attain the end of the purpoſed undertaking, and 
might reduce to certain order and certain laws, theſe diſperſed 
and widely-diffuſed..obſervations ; it appears that art derives it's 
original from the works of excellent geniuſes, not that geniuſcs 
have excelled, becauſe they were ſupplied with the aſſiſtances of 
art; and that it's precepts are rightly applied to the illuſtration 
of their writings, who either knew them not, or did not attend 
unto them. Aud as it is the deſign of ſacred poetry, to * 

MY bo DER. © wv | | {> 
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the human mind to every habit of true virtue and piety, and ſo 
to ſtir up the more vehement affections of the mind as to be able 
to dire& them to their proper and legitimate uſe; if any one ſhall 
conſider thoſe inftruments, and, as it were, machines by which it 
perfects it's deſign, he truly will grant, that art affords it no ſmall 
ſubſidy. Though, therefore, it may not be lawful to penetrate 
to the hidden fountains of \the celeſtial Nile; it will, however, 
be allowed us to follow the courſe and windings of the river; to 
note the increaſe and receſs of the waters, and to ,deduce, as it 
were, ſome rivulets, at leaſt, into the adjacent fields, 
In this inquiry the ſacred poems certainly claim, with juſtice, 
the firſt place; becauſe from them both the origin of the art is 
to be ſought, and it's dignity moſt truly to be eſtimated. The 
rudiments of other arts, however imperfect, and though occu- 
pied upon minute and inconſiderable ſubjeas, it is pleaſant to 
ſearch after and contemplate. Here we may behold poetry in it's 
beginnings not ſo much elaborated by human genius, as coming 
from heaven itſelf; not gradually growing by little augmenta- 
tions, but from it's very birth poſſeſſing a certain maturity 
both of beauty and ſtrength, not ſubſerving trifles, and affording 
it's allurements to vanity, but adminiſtering to divine truth, a 
ſacred meſſenger between God and man: for this is it's firſt and 
principal office, to recommend the prayers and thanks of men 
to Gon, and celebrate his praiſes ; and, on the other hand, to lay 
open to men the myſteries of the divine counſels, and to foretel 
future events. An office which poetry mult always eſteem, as it 
is moſt honourable and illuſtrious. For I would wiſh to be ob- 
ſerved moſt carefully, what evidently appears from the whole ſe- 
ries of the ſacred volumes, that the ſignifications of future events 
almoſt always are announced in verſe and numbers; and that it 
belonged to the ſame Spirit to impart the fore- knowledge of 
things by it's inſpiration, and to give them the magnificent adorn- 
ments of poetry; that a certain divinity of eloquence might agrees 
with the things themſelves far ſurpaſſing human conception, But 
what is there, of all thoſe things which the moſt ſtudious fautors 
of poetry have ever publiſhed or conceived, or even imagined to 
it's honour, which muſt not fall beneath this praiſe, nay, beneath 
it's merits, and the truth of the fact? What, of all the oppro- 
briums which it's moſt virulent objectors have caſt againſt it, 
which is not entirely refuted and done away by the example of the 
Hebrew poetry ? Let them therefore ceaſe, who, from the fault 
of certain perſons, ſcandalouſly abuſe the beſt things let: them 
ceaſe to raiſe gnvy againſt this moſt honeſt faculty: let them ceaſe 
to contemn that art, as light and futile in itſelf, to blame it ag 
profane, nay, as even impious, which we find to have been 
granted to men by the munificence of God himſelf, for the moſt 
holy uſes ; and, by the authority and example of God himſelf, to 
have been conſecrated to the moſt auguſt ſeryices. EPR 
Whether the Grecians derived their poetry from the fountains of 
nature, or received it as derived from ſome more remote origin, 
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is a diſpute neither of great conſequente, nor very eaſy to be de: 
termined ; But this is certain, that an opinion concerning the 


nature and origin of poetry always prevailed amongſt the Greci- 


ans; which, if we conſidered their poetry only would be moſt 
vain ; but is moſt exactly congruent with the nature of the Hebrew 


poetry. For they thought poetry to be ſomething holy and celeſtial; - 


not of human art or power, but wholly 4 divine gift. With them, 
therefore, poets were always held ſacred, and the Interpreters of the 
Gods; as perſons with whom and heaven there was a certain com- 
munication and intercourſe; their ceremonies, religions, and 
praiſes of the God's were celebrated in verſe ; and that which 
15 moſt ancient in their poetry, their oracles, were always deliver- 
ed in verſe, that they might appear more auguſt and credible to 
the people; whoſe opinion it was, that both to fore-know future 
events, and to expreſs them immediately in verſe, equally depend- 
ed upon a divine inſtinct. They ſeem, therefore, to have retain- 
ed ſome notion and form of ancient and true poetry, once im- 
printed on the minds of men after they had loſt the thing itſelf ; 
when religion and poetry had both corrupted themſelves by the 
moſt abſurd conceits, | 

As, therefore, the moſt ſacred volumes have preſerved to us the 
only reliques of primitive and genuine poetry, venerable for their 
antiquity, nay, to be adored for their divinity ; I have deter- 
mined firſt to inquire concerning theſe ; that is, as far as the na- 
ture of the inſtitution will permit: bearing in mind that I do 
not expound the oracles of divine truth to ſtudents in divinity, 
but commend the moſt choſen poems to young men exerciſed in 
politer learning, and the elegances of literature, 

I propoſe to purſue that METHOD in this inquiry which the nature 
of the ſubject ſeems to point out: for there are three things prin- 
cipally to be obſerved in every poem; firſt, the thing itſelf; 
and the manner of handling it; what the diſpoſition, what the or- 
der, what the form of the whole, according to the different kinds 
of the poem. Secondly, the elocution or ſtile; in which are con- 
tained the elevated and glowing ideas, the luſtre of the ſentences, 
the beauty and variety of the figures and images, with the force, 
weight, and elegance of the words, the ſweetneſs of the verſe 
and numbers, not only compoſed to delight the ear, but to expreſs 
the things themſelves, and to ſtir up every motion of the mind. 


We are therefore to enquire what can be done in cach of theſe par- 


ticulars, and how far we may treat of them with ſafety and advan- 
tape, in diſcuſſing the ſtate of the Hebrew poetry, _ 
With reſpect to the nature of the-verſe,,— to ſpeak. firſt of the 


laſt, I fear we muſt wholly omit this ſubject; ſince it appears from 
- the fruitleſs endeavours of the moſt learned men, as well as from 
the nature of the thing itſelf, that almoſt all knowledge of the He- 


brew verſe is Joſt ; unleſs perhaps it might be worth while in this 


part to ſeparate things certain, if there any ſuch, from uncettain 


conjeRures, and to ſhew the very little which we know, 
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But that part which treats of the ſtile of the hebrew poetry, will 
afford ſufficiently ample matter for our enquiry ; for as it poilzfles 
the principal virtues which are common in poetry, and as it were 
of 5 right; ſo does it poſſeſs many, which are proper to it, 
and peculiarly it's own. . | 
In that other part, which, though firſt in Cignity and nature, 
will be treated.of laſt, we muſt proceed with diligence, as in a 
matter of great difficulty, and muſt tread cautiouſly at all times, 
leſt if we wander too licentiouſly in poetic boundaries, we ruſh im- 
prudently-into the ſacred limits of theology ; which I have derer- 
mined carefully to. avoid., But it will be proper to divide the 
Hebrew poems into certain claſſes, into their various kinds, as 
far as we can commodiouſly, to ſee what is principally to be ob- 
ſerved in each, and perhaps to compare them with the Greeks and 
Romans, if any of them ſhall appear to be of the ſame nature. 
1 (To be continued.) 


Bad e VII. 
The SOLILOQUY of the DEVOUT SOUL 
A Tranſlation from Thomas a Kempis. 


(Continued from p. 95.) 


| : CHAP. II. 
| Of the LAST JUDGEMENT. 


AY heart rtjriceth in the fear of thy name. My God thou art 
perfectly amiable, yet art thou very dreadful : he who loves 
thee muſt rejoice 3 but he who loves thee not muſt fear: he wh6 
neither fears nor loves thee, is a fool, and mad. For it is a fears 
Ful thing to full into thy hands ; and who, through fear, can declare 
thy wrath, or who can fland before thee when thou judgeſt; becauſe 
as the roaring of a lion is thy terrible voice, and as the flaming 
fire thy ſword. All the inhabitants of the earth hall be moved at 
the voice of thy majeſty, and all the foundations of the earth ſhall 
be ſhaken when thou comeſt : Who, therefore, ſhall not fear, ct 
how ſhall any one eſcape thy hand? If a man ſhould hide himſelf 
beneath the ftrongeſt rock, thou wilt thunder over it, and it's 
ſtrength ſhall be divided. If a man ſhould hide himſelf in caves 
or in mountains, thence ſhall he be drawn forth, and ſuſtain 57 
preſence in wrath, which he would not endeavour to behold in 
mercy, and in peace. 8 bf 
Certatnly there is no place where a man can be hi from thy pre- 
tence; for all things are naked and open unto thee; thou pene- 
trateſt all the inmoſt ſecrets of man: thou perceiveſt the moſt 
fubtite motions of his thoughts : no ſecret, therefore is hid from 
thine eyes: Oh how terrible art thou to ſinners and hardened minds, 
who boaſt only in evil, and exalt in the worſt actions; ſaying, the 
Lord ſeetli not, neither doth God regard! They are arrogant with 
vain words, as if thou wouldeſt never come. They turn away 
their eyes, that may not look co the end: but thou wilt come, at 
an hour when they think not, and they ſhall be taken in the ſhares 
OL. VII. * ok 
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of their vices. As thieves and robbers, when apprehended, are in 
contuſion ; ſo ſhall they be confounded in their day; thou wilt de- 
ride thoſe who now deride thy ſervants, and wilt render their ma- 


1 to them who have had thy righteouſneſs in abomination. 


ow they are deaf to thy word : but the. time will come, when 


- they ſhall cry, and no one ſhall hear. 'They now turn thy word 


into a Fable; but then they will be turned into flames; for thy 
word with an horrible blaſt ſhall come forth, and ſhall ſtrike the 
impious, and incredulous without mercy. What then will the 
proud man fay, inflated with ſcience, and ſwelling with power, 


what will he anſwer, when the laſt trumpet ſhall ſound, when thou, 


o Lord God! ſhalt appear with angels and arch- angels in majeſ- 
ty? then, certainly, all the wicked deſpiſers of 7 word will be 
ſtruck dumb; and thoſe who have not feared to deſpiſe thy ſet- 


vants, and thy laws, will be troubled on every ſide. Then will 


they be put to the utmoſt confuſion, who, forſaking concience and 
honeſty of life, have given themſelves up to vanity and vice; then 
will they ſuffer puniſhment who have given reins to the fleſh ; then 
will they ſend forth their cries to heaven, who now riot in feſtivi- 
ty and mirth; then will ali immoderate joy be turned into weep- 
Ing ; then will they be bound in bundles to be burnt, who were 
aſlociated for drunkenneſs and intoxication; and all who were 
bound together in one ſociety of ſin, the avenging flame will in- 
volve together in puniſhment. 

O fooliſh -and miſerable, infatuated and blind lovers of the 
world! what are you doing, what do ye intend? How will ge 
eſcape the vengeance of God? Why do ye make haſte to eternal 
torments, for a little pleaſure which you love? Why do you not 
dread hell, who ſo much fear a little penitence ; and ye who iy 
from the death of the fleſh, why are ye not careful to avoid the 
eternal death of the ſoul ? Unleſs ye ſhall be converted and re- 

nt, ye cannot eſape theſe horrible evils from the indignation of 
the Lord. For myſelf my heart trembles within me, while I think 
of that laſt day and hour; becauſe then God will not be intreated 
by prayers, but will be a juſt judge to all. O Gov moſt holy, o 

od moſt mighty, o holy and merciful Saviour! deliver me not 
into the bitter pains of eternal death; but give ine ſpace for re 
pentance, that I may duly deplore my offence, before I go hence 
and be no more ſeen ! 


(To be continued |} 


| VIII. 
LETTER from a YOUNG LADY to ber BROTHER, about 
to take HOLY ORDERS. 
To the EDITOR of the CHRisTian's MAGAZINE. 
GENTLEMEN, 


THE following letter was wrote ſeveral years ago, by a yourg 
lady of eightecn, to her brother, jut before he took holy or- 
ders. 


* 


{ 

| 
C 
/ 


1 


ders. If you think it worthy a place in your uſeful Magazine, 
by inſerting it you will oblige, . 
Feb. 10, - | - Gentlemen, yours, &c. 

1766. ' ; | 1. 
HAVE lately, my dear Philander, been thinking over the 
difficulty and importance of the truſt committed to thoſe WhO 

are called to preach the everlaſting goſpel. You know very well, 
what has given my thoughts this turn, You are about to enter 
upon this high and honourable, and, I muſt add, difficult and 
arduous employ ; and, while [ rgoice in the proſpect of it, for- 
pive me when I ſay, I tremble too. I doubt not but you have 
een aſſiduous in your preparation for this ſacred office, I am 
perſuaded of the goodneſs of thoſe motives by which you are ani- 
mated, and that, ſenſible of your, own inſufficiency to diſcharge 
the important truſt with honour and ſucceſs, you humbly depei d 
on ſuperior aid. Nevertheleſs, when 1 think of your undertake 
ing it, I have the ſame emotions which a perſon may naturally be 
ſuppoſed to feel, who ſees his friend, whom he tenderly loves, 
and for whoſe intereſts he is deeply concerned, about to engage in 
ſome very difficult and important enterpriſe ; which, if he per- 
forms it well, will entitle him to peculiar (Honours and rewards, 
and procure him the applauſe of his king and country. Should 
my Philander acquit himfelf well in his great undertaking, which 
is nothing leſs than an attempt to ſave ſinners from everlaſtin 
ruin, he will ſecure to himſelf, not the honours and rewards — 
an earthly prince, not the applauſes of a few of his fellow mor- 
tals only, but the plaudit of his God, and a crown of glory that 
fadeth not away, which he ſhall receive from the hand of the 
great biſhop of ſouls, amidſt the ſhouts of applauding angels, 
who will rejoice at the diſtinguiſhed honour to which he is ad- 
vanced. 

In the proſpect of this I rejoice, and yet J muſt confeſs, that, 
at the ſame time, I tremble too, when I think of the arduouſneſs 
of the mighty taſk, and how many have failed in the execntion, 
We are, ſays St. Paul, ſpeaking of himfelf and his brethren, II. 
are ambaſſadors for Chrijt : as though, God did breech you by us, was 
pray for you in Chriſi's lead, be ye reconciled 10 God, 2 Cor. v. 20. 
Ambaſſadors for Chriſt ! What manner of perſons ought ſuch to be! 
Jo perſonate the Son of God! How ough: ſuch to behave ! 
Hlow holy and unblameable ſhould they be! How exemplary in 
all their deportment; in word, in converſation, in charity, in 
ſpirit, in faith, in purity ! What fervent zeal for the glory of 
Gol, what a tender concern for the intereſts of religion, what a 
high ſenſe of the value of immortal, fouls ſhould they diſcover, 
and what an ardent deſire to promote their eternal happinets ! *J'0 
perſonate the Redeemer | What unwearied diligence is neceſſary ! 
What mortification to the world, what ſelf-denial, what paticace, 
meekneſs, and humility ! 

No wonder that ſuch as have their minds duly aſtected witt this, 


are ready to ſhrink back at the proſpect of what is before hem 
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Even the great apoſtle St. Paul could not forbear crying out, 77s 
ent for theſe things? However, he well knew where to 
h..c recourſe for all needful aid: the grace of Chriſt was ſuffici - 
ent for him. It was this which carried him through all his unpa- 
1a eled labovrs and ſufferings ; he finiſhed his courſe with joy, 
and the miniſtry which he received, and has Jong fince obtained 
the plaudit of his great Maſter: Well done, good and faithful ſer- 
wt! Let the conſideration of this engage my Philander to 
10%, with chriſtian courage and fortitude, upon the difficulties 
that may lie before him; for through Chriſt he may do all things. 
ay rejoice in the full affurance that his divine Maſter will 
acemurlith thoſe promiſes of grace on which he hath cauſed his 


-:100140rs to hope; particularly that promiſe which he gave to 
. ciples juſt before his aſcenſion to heaven, recorded in Matt. 
20. Lo Tem with you alway, even unto the end of the world, 
To, 7 am with you. What a joyful conſideration was this, that 
tiey id pave the profence of Cukisr with them! not only at 
10 ticular ſeaſons, but alway. Lo, I am with you alway. 
£74 122 .2v ſhould be ready to think this was confined to his im, 
„ ples, he graciouſly adds, even to the end of the world. 

Ort mc, wy dear Philander,: farther to remind you, that he 
262)..." what is done to his faithful ambaſſadors as done to him- 
ee honoureth you, ſays he, honowreth me; and whoſo deſpi/- 
„le, ne. You are about to enter the ſervice of the belt 
©: maſters; yea, the very beſt maſter that ever was or can be ſery- 


ed. Dis eye is upon his ſervants; he beholds their conduct, and 
obſer 5, vith ple..tures cvery inſtance of fidelity to him, _ 
ev.r ſo iecret and unnoticed by others; nay, though it may be 
{--z0tten by themſelves, yet it is recorded in the book of his re- 
memb: ance, and he will openly reward it in that great day, when 
every one ſhall receive a recompence which ſhall bear ſome cor- 
reſpondence to the nature and number of their ſervices, though it 
ſhall be infinitely above their deſerts, Not one flight they may 
receive for his lake ſhall be overlooked ; not one ſecret wiſh for 
the advancement of his intereſt ſhall be diſregarded. Happy are 
thoſe, owever mean their ſtation in life may be, who devote 
themſelves ro ſuch a matter ! But happier ſtill are they who have 
the high honour of ſerving him in the goſpel of his Son; who 
are called to publiſh the glad tidings of ſalvation to periſhing 
finners : to make known to them the terms upon which it is to be 
obtained, and to beſcech them, in his name, to be reconciled to 
God! How glorious a work is this! A work which the Redeemer 
hirfeclf had fo much at heart, that for this he left the glory of the 
Heavenly world; for this he took upon him our nature in it's 
myaneſt forms: for this he chearſully ſubmitted to all the ſorrows. 
and ſufferings of life, and to the agonies of the moſt paintuland ig: 
nominious death: for this he roſe again from the dead, aſcended 
up to heaven, and is inveſted with all power in heaven and ja 
curth: in ſhozt for this he has ſent down the Holy Spirit to co- 
operate with the labours of his miniſters ; on which . 

: they 


Fg 
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they are ſajd to be workers together auith Cod. Doubtleſs, the 
higheſt archangel would have eſteemed it a mighty honour to have 
been employed in ſuch a glorious enterprize as this, the bleſſed 
effects of which ſhall be laſting as eternity itſelf : they would 
have rejoiced in it as a diſtinguiſhed privilege, had they but been 
permitted to lay though buta fingle ſtone in that ſepulchral build- 
ing which is now erecting to the glory of divine grace: But this 
honour. is reſerved for the ſons of men. What adorable conde- 
ſcenſion, what amazing love does this beſpeak ! — But I forget to 
whom I am writing. Excuſe, my dear Philander, the liberty I 
have, taken, in thus addrefling myſelf to a perſon of your charac- 
ter and abilities upon ſuch a ſubjeR as this. This letter, believe 
me, 1s not the offspring of female vanity, for it's every line 1s 
dictated by a heart tenderly concerned for your beſt intereſts, 
Permit me, therefore, to aſſure you, that you have my beſt wiſhes, 
and my moſt ardent prayers, that you may have an abundant ſup- 
ply of the ſpirit of your divine maſter, to render you equal to 
all the duties of your important office; and that having ſerved 
him with great fidelity, unwearied diligence and glorious ſucceſs, 
you may at length be admitted to a diſtinguiſhed place among 


thoſe, who, having turned many to righteouſneſs, ſhall ſhine as 


the ſtars for ever and ever. 
I am, your affectionate ſiſter, &c. 


IX. 


EXTRACT from Dr. GREGORYSHARPRHs SERMON 
intitled, The WANT of UNIVERSALITY, no Objection 
to the CHRISTIAN RELIGION.” + 


HE RE is nothing particular urged in this ſermon 


by the doctor, ſave his attempt to prove, that the chriſtian 
religion is more univerſal than is generally thought. We are 
in doubt how far his argument may avail to demonſtrate the 
point he has undertaken to defend ; but as 1t 1s curious, we lay 
it before our readers; referring them to the doctor's copious 
notes in the ſermon for the =, of what he has advanced: and 
we ſhould be glad of the opinion of any of our ingenious correſ- 
pondents on the topic, | 17 
«« The Mohammedan, Turk, or Perſian, acknowledges the 
miraculous birth of Chriſt : and the Jew, before he is permitted 
to embrace Mohammedaniſm, muſt profe.s his belief in Chriſt. 
The Mohammedan expects a ſecond appearance of our Lord from 
heaven; and believes that all men will then unite together in one 
religion, and one mode of worſhip. What is the opinion of other 
people and nations in the eaſtern world, Who have long been con- 
lidered as pagans only, without any knowledge of the true God, 


* We ſhould obſerve, in juſtice to the doctor's learning, that he has 


ſheven, with great propriety and force, that the phraſes, all the 4yarld, and 
4 theearth, in the goſpel, bgnity only the Roman empire. 
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or of Chriſt, may be known with certainty from their writings and 
religious ceremonies. | 1 oi 0 
A Grecian philoſopher, who wrote againſt chriſtianity, aſſures 
us, that the Indians believed that God created the world by his 
Son. And in their ſacred book called the Vedam, which they re- 
vere as the chriſtian does his Bible, whatever may be the practice 
of the Indians, nothing is to be found that encourages idolatry. 
I ſhall now lay before you the opinions and practices of theſe 
ple univerſally, by which you will ſee that they are not entire- 
y ſtrangers to the hiſtory and doctrines of our Lord, though in- 
termixed with pagan notions, and 2 corrupted. 
The Indians have applied to their God Xaca, who was no other 
than Seſac, renowned for his conqueſts in the eaſtern world, and, 
like other ancien: heroes, deified after his death, almoſt every 
circumſtance in the life of Jeſus. He was born of à virgin; 
waſhed with the dew of heaven. The whole world ſhines with 
unuſual ſplendor at his birth: the earth trembles : ehoſen hymns 
are ſung ; the infant is adored, and gifts axe offered to him. 
He is preſented in the temple, and is again worſhipped. They 
who are inſpired foretell many miracles to be performed by him ; 
and the molt ancient prephet, taking him in his arms, embraces 
him with tenderneſs, and, tears flowing, ſpeaks of the wonders he 
1s to perform, the divine truths he is to unfold; and, particularly 
of what was to happen to him in the deſert. From his mother's 
womb he is endowed with the knowledge of all things, ſelf-taught, 
aſtoniſhing the moſt learned. He is led into the wildernefs, where 
he continnes a Jong time, praying and faſting. Again he returns 
to the wilderneſs, and meditates wle y upon the duties of brother- 
ly love, and patience in enduring all things for the ſalvation of 
the world. The adverſary of mankind, the evil one, is aſtoniſh- 
ed at the greatneſs of this contemplation, and, ſorrounded by 
His infernal agents, aſſails him. Xaca is victorious; and Satan aſcs 
him how he could reſiſt his darts, and remain fixed in meditation, 
immoveable as a rock. Behold the bright marks of heaven upon 
% me, and know that you have not any power to hurt me.” — 
Upon which the evil one, with his followers, leave him. After 
this triumph he choſe diſciples, gave them new laws, provided 
the proper remedies againſt ſin: Actuated by an ardent deſire to 
redeem the world, he uſed his utmoſt endeavours to turn men from 
the way that leads to deſtruction; and infinite and moſt marvel- 
lous were the works he performed upon the minds of unbelieving 
men to convert them to his religion. His doctrine is preached 
to all the nations of the world, and, ſupported by mira- 
cles, is univerſally embraced. The law reſtored, he dies: the 
earth then ſhakes with dreadful concuſſions, and thick dark- 
neſs obſcures the ſky. Xaca dead, his diſciples commit to writing 
all the actions of their maſter. 
If any difficulty ariſes in the mind from aſcribing the actions ot 
Chriſt to Xaca, hom the change of names only, aſſigning to a 
ws S's: more 
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more remote object of worſhip the deeds and doctrines of the Sa- 
viour, when newly introduced amongſt them; allowing all the 
weight that can be given to ſuch an ob/ervarion, as I ſhould chooſe 
to call it, rather than an objection; we ſhall find that thefe Eaſtern 
people are not abſolutely ſtrangers to the name of Chriſt, and 


other perſons and people recorded in the goſpels. They ſpeak of 
Chriſt, whom they properly call Kriſnu, as of one whoſe concep- 


tion was miraculous and divine, born under the ſign or conſtellation 
of the virgin, in the kingdom of Agiodia or Judza; of whom it 
was foretold by Aggr) an angel. — He ſhall fave his nation Ju- 
dah of the race of the ſhepherds ; he ſhall reſtore life to the good : 
beſhall ſlay the giants. All the world ſhall acknowledge him, and 
invoke his name. This is a divine prophecy ; doubt not: it ſhall 
be.” Sridoroh or Herod, feigning a deſire to ſee the infant, com- 
mands the ſlaughter the innocents. This Kriſnu of the Indians 
erformed many miracles exactly the ſame with thoſe recorded of 
8 healing the paralatic, and raiſing men from the dead. 
The tranſiguration upon the mount Thabor 1s related in their 


hiſtories; and the apoſtle John, in particular, is ſaid to have been 


one of thoſe who were then preſent. Kriſnu before his death ſups 
with his diſciples, and they are waſhed : after this, near Gethſemani, 
a tumult ariſes ; he is embraced byJudas, whom they call Guidiftira; 
and he reemmends the women to the care of Argiun or John. 

Jaca (Seſac) Binn, the Chineſe Fe, and Kris or Kriſtnu, is 
Chriſt; who is crucified in every mind; the firſt man, the firſt 
offspring, only ſon, lawgiver, deliverer, Saviour. a 

The many croſſes erected by the Indians of Nepal ſeem origi- 
nally to have been in commemoration of the crucifixion of our 
Lord, though applied by them, at this day, to dæmons. Theſe 
Indians of Nepal ere& crucifixes with nails through the hands 
and feet; and the grand Lama celebrates a ſacrifice with bread, 
and what he is permitted to drink, (wine being forbidden) of which 


he takes a ſmall portion himſelf, and diſtributes to the reſt of the 


Lamas, who aſſiſt at that ceremony. 

Hence it is evident that theſe people and nations, Perſians, In- 
dians, Tartars, and Chineſe, have ſome knowledge of Chriſt, his 
hiſtory, doctrines, and inſtitutions; and therefore that chriſtianity 
is more univerſal than many have imagined it to be.“ 
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Adjoining to it's northern ſide, 
Phe royal city is deſcry'd : 
heſe tow'rs and bulwark i 
Wonen war cotifederate Kings declat d. 


Their guilty hearts with fear did quak eg 


| Trembling they did the fiege forſake ; 
s God did guard, Like women ſeiz'd with ſudden fear, | 
When once they feel the pangs are near. 
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As when the caſtern wind does roar, 
And daſhes wiecks on Tarlus* ſhore, 
In Salem when the Lord appear'd, 

We {aw his face, his voice we heard. 
That he his city would protect, 

We on thy kindnels did reflect: 

When to thy temple we repair'd, 

By us thy glory was declar'd, 

Jo the world's end, at thy right hand, 
I'ternal righteouſneſs does ſtund: 

Let Judah's d1ughters tune their voice, 
And Zion in thy power rejoice ! 
Walking about the ſacred mount, 

Her palaces and tow'rs we'll count: 
Cor chiidren's children tins ſhall (es, 
And God, till death, our guide ſhall be, 


D E:L'3.-@ .-$A=P: OEM, 

Ry the late Mr. SAMUEL Borsz. 
[ Conttnmucd frem p. 103] 
HI.-SPIRI-T:UALITY:; 

SAY, ccleſtial mute! whote purer birth, 
Diſdains the low material tics of eaten! 
By what bright images ſball be deün'd 
The myſtic nature of th*eternal mind? 
Or how ſhall thought the dazzling heiglit 
explore, 
Where all that reaſon can is to adore ! 
Thai God's an iminaterial efler.ce pute, 
Whom figure can't deſcribe, nur parts im- 
mure; | 
Incapable of paſſions, impulie, fear, 
In good pre-eminent, iu truth teveic : 
Unmix'd his nature, and ſublim'd his powers, 
From all the groſs allay which tempers ours; 
In whoſe clear cye the bright angelic train 
Appear ſuttus*d with imperfection's tain ! 
Impervious to the man's, or ſcraph's eye, 
Beyond the ken of each, exalted higli! 
Him would in vain material ſemblance feign, 


Or figur'd ſhrines the boundle(s God contain; 


Object of faith, he ſhuns the view of 
ſenſe, er 

Loſt in the blaze of ſightleſs excellence! 

Moſt perfect, molt intelligent, moſt wiſe, 

In whom the ſanctity of pureneſs lies; 

In whoſe adjuſting mind the whole- is 
wrought, [thought ! 

Whoſe form. is ſpirit! and whote eſſence, 

Are truths inſerib'd by wiſdom's brighteſt ray, 

In characters that gild the face of day! 


Reaſon confeſs d, (howe'er we may diſpute) 


Fix'd boundary! diſcovers man from brute ; 
But dim to us, exerts its fainter ray, 
Depreſs'd in matter, and allied to clay! 


- 
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In forms fuperior kindies leſs confin'd, 
Whoſe dreſs is ether, and whole ſubſtance 
mind 5 b : 


Vet all from Him, ſupreme of cauſes, flow, 


To ium their powers and their exiſtence owe, 


From the bright cherub of the nobleftbirth, _ 


To the poor reaſoning glow-worm. plac'd 
on earth. 
From matter then, to ſpirit fill aſcend . 


3 vrough ſpirit ſtil] refining, higher tend 3 


Purſue, on knowledge bent the pathlefs road, 
Pierce througu infinitude in queſt of God! 
Still from thy ſearch, the centre filf ſhall fly, 
Approaching ſtill, thou never ſhalt com 
nigh ! | on 


go it's bright orb, tWaſpiring flame weuld- 


But the vaſt, diftance mocks the ſond debgns 5a 


If H., almighty ! whoſe decree is fate, 


* 
* z 


Could, to diſplay his power, ſubvert his 


ſtate; ; 
Bid from his plaſtic hard a greater riſe, 
Produce a maſter! and refign his ſkics; 
Impart his incommuracabie ſtame, ; 
The myſtic number of ,i!\'cternal name 
Then might revolting realon's i:eb.e lay, 
Alpire to queltion God's ail perfect day. 
Vain taſk ! the clay in the direfling Ru, 
The realo: of its form might ſo demand, 
As man preſume to queſtion His diſpoſe, 
From whom the powerhe thus abuſes, flows. 
Here point, fair mule ! tue worſhip God te. 

quires, 


Of ſouls ir 45310 with chaife and holy fires? 


Where love celeſtial warms the happy breait, 


Where from fincerity the thought's expre. d; 


Where genuine picty and truth refin'd 
KRe-confecrate the temple of rhe mind: 
With gratei2l flames the living altars glow, 
And God deſcends to vint man below.-- 
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Sa 

H mercies of the Lord of hoſts "extend 

O er ail his works above, and ail below, 
They are unlimited, and have no end, 


They neither any weight or mealure know . 


God does his mercy and his juſtice lay 
And poiſes them in bis impartial leales} 


But mercy doe his juſtice far out-weighy: ,---.\/ 


And o'er the harther attzibute prevails, 
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As light as air he hovers o'er each head, 
Whene'er he flies his mercy to diſplay ; 

But ſlow and ſluggiſh is his leaden tread, 
W hene'er he comes our vices to repay. 


He begs; intreats, conſupes us to the laſt, 
(Ex en the worlt) from our bad ways to 
1401 wart 2 

He freely pardons all our errors paſt, 

If we'll but turn to him with contrite heart. 


There's not a ſin which any one can name, 
Though it the deepeſt of all hues ſhould 
Wear, 

But God will grant forgiveneſs for the ſame, 

Provided our repentance be ſincere. 


The royal prophet he of old forgave 
The ſouleſt murder that was ever done, 
When he forgiveneſs did ſubmiſſive crave, 
And for God's favour cry'd with bitter 
moan. . 


He pardon'd Ninivch each various fault, 
Each daring fin, and every ſenſual luſt, 
When ſhe was once to reformatio!: brought, 

And turn'd to him in ſack-eloth and in duſt. 


He pardon'd th'Iſraelites a thouſand times, 
When he 1s oft was by their errors griev'd: 

But. when they oncs repented of their crimes, 
They grace and favour at his hands receiv'd. 


When Mary Magdalene, at Jeſus' feet, 
For her incontinency wept full ſore, 
Chriſt pardon'd her her fins, although fo great, 
With all the wickedneis ſhe did before. 


Let ue then weep, let us repent hetimes, 
And we ſhall pardon have at aur detire : 

For he's more ready to forgive our crimes, 
Than we are his forgivenets to require. 

If we, like David, guiltleſs blood have ſhed, 
Let us pour down our briny tears, like 

rain: 

Let us wear duſt and ſackcloth on our head, 
And we, I:kze David, ſhall forgiveneſs gain» 

Shou'd we uſe impious oaths at any time, 
Should we our maſter, Peter like, deny ; 

If we, like Peter, ſhall bewail the crime, 


We ſhall, like him, have pardon trom on 
high. 


Shou'd we have of their goods bereay'd the 
| poor, | Mp 
When we've in any gainful office been; 
Let us, Zaccheus-like, their goods reſtore , 


Aud Chrift will kindly pardon us the fin, 


MAGAZINE; or, 
If, like the gofpel-prodigal, we leave 


Our vices, and to him repentant come: 
Chriſt in his ſacred arms will us receive, 
And welcome us, with tears of pleaſure, 
home. 


Then let us not of mercy cer deſpair, 
However reprohate our lives, or vain : 
For, if our penitence ſhould be fincere, 
We, grace and peace ſhall from our God 
obtain, 


Although our fins ſhould like the purp's 
glow, 

Or though they were ev'n of a deeper hie. 
Yet God will bleach them all as white +: 
; ſnow, 

If we aregular repentance ſhew. 


Had Judas, Cain, or Saul (although tt. 
crimes - 
Had to the height of wickedneſs attain” d) 
But turn'd unto the Lord their God betiance, 
They had remiiÞFon certainly obtain'd. 


The chief, repentant on the brink of fate, 
As ut croſs he hung, in griding pain, 
Although his penitence was rather lata, 
Did peace and pardon from his Saviour 
gain. 


Let us then boldly on our Saviour call, 
And grace and taveur from him freely 
crave 5 | 
He's wordrons ready to receive us all; 
If we'll but aſk it, we ſhall pardon hare. 


Our pardon's ſeal'd already in his blood, 
Our Saviour's blood, CuRIsST JESUS is liis 
name | 
God calls us, God conjures us for our good, 
With earneſt accent to receive the ſame, 


If we his proffer'd mercy won't deſpiſe, 
But ttrive the errors of our lives to mend, 

God will forget them, and to Paradiſe 
Kindly admit us at our latter end. 


That God is piteous, thou mayſt hence per. 
ceive, 
That he is gracious, and the ſtroke delays; 
To anger ſlow, and ready to forgive, 
It we'll but turn, and leave our evil ways, 


But, if thoſe gracious offers he refus'd, 
And we a patience. not to be ſurpatt 
Provoke, the God of mercy thus abus'd, 
Will be a God of juſtice at the laſt, 


The 
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Then ſhall his fury like a furnace roar, ' 

Then ſhall his vengeance ſuddenly ſarround 
Lach trembling culprit, and tho” he implore 

His mercy, nought but juſtice can be found. 


RCUSTICAT Us. 


Patiently and thankſully is bear H/ ROOF, 4 


difficult but diſirtable attainment. 


HERE is the man, beneath what 


roof, 
Who lives without a fault ? 
Or wi. re's the man can take reproof, 
And bear it as he ought ? 


Nature is prone to fret, and kick, 
Rebukes ſhe can't endure; 

And will not let the plaiſter itick, 
That means a friendly cure. 


Soon as the wound begins to ſmart, 
And pain the wayward floſh, 
Wa tear the balſam from the part, 


And make it bleed afreſh. 


We call i: honour, — vile abuſe ! 
Tis fooliſh ſinful ſhame, 

That rather ſeeks a mean excule, 
Than felf ſhould bear the blame. 


My God, ſubdue my ſwelling pride, 
My doubtful ways direct; 

Or, when my wand'ring footſteps ſlide, 
And hearty friends correct ; 


Help me to bear the gentle yoke, 
Nor call their treatment wrong; 
But rather bend beneath the ſtroke, 
And love the faithful tongue ! 


T. 8. 
SOLOMON's SONG. Chap 11, Ver. 16. 


My Beloved is mine; and I am his. 
By the Rev. Mr. GRrcd. 


(? OME, let us love our heay'nly friend, 
Be ev*ry heart on flame. 

The earth ſhall ſhout from end to end, 
SALVATION to his name. 


We ſinn'd ; were loſt ! heleft the ſky 
And came, the loſt to fave : 

Captives we were ; His life could buy: 
And, lo, his lite, he gave ! 


How long in Satan's chains we lay, 


And drew beneath his yoke ! 


| But Jeſus rent the yoke away, 


And ev'ry fetter broke. 


Yes, Lord, to ſerve beneath thy (way, 
Is liberty diyine : 

Here we renew our vows to day, 
To be for ever thine ! | 


ADVICE to the, GENT LE MEN. 


OO long, my ſweet firs, have you madly 
deny'd __ | te 

A rational uſe of your eyes [pride, 

And look'd on thoſe actions with envy and 
Which rceflexion muſt hate and deſpiſe. 


For once, then, to ſenſe and good humour de- 
ſcend, 
Nor, if touch'd, wax ill- naturedly warm 
But bear with the cordial advice of a friend, . 
Who can bluſh for himſelf, and reform. 


In praiſe of the fatal exceſſes of wine, 
Diſdain to be ſeen with a pen; | 

Nor talk of being rais'd into ſomething divine, 
When debas'd greatly lower than men. 


Where murder for honour is ſhamefully dreſt, 
O never attempt to defend; 

Nor plant the fel ſword for a caſual jeſt, 
In the heart of your faithſulleſt friend. 


To a laugh never martyr an innocent name, 
*Tis malice moſt cruelly cool; [ſhame, 

Nor plunge a white virgin in anguiſh and 
For the loudeſt applauſe of a "an 


When fatally fond the ſweet victim is grown, 
In pity, in juttice, forbear, 

And think, that a ſiſter or child of your own 
May be drawn to diſgraceand deſpair, 


: 

Let merit, where'er it may. chance to engage, / 
Oblige vou to praiſe and protect; | , | 
And the filver-white ringlets of rere: end age p4 
Still meet with a decent reſpeR, " 


Remember, in ſhort, that each pleaſure nut 
fall 
From the practice a virtue one; 
And then you will firive for the welfare of all, 
Through a rea; regard tor your own, 


ToaYOUNG LADY. 
With a SPINNING WHV EI. 
ILVIA! with the WHEEL I ena, 
& > Take the hints "twas form'd to lend: 
Emblem this of life is found, 
While you turn it round and round: 
All the pers that roll away, 
Are but circles of a day; 
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Still the ſame, and fill renew'd, 
While tome dutant gaod's purſued 
Diſlaut, tor we re rever vieſt 
Till the labauring wheel's at reg: 
Then the various thread is ſpun ; 
Then the toil of lite is done, 
Happy ! it the running twin? 

*orm'd 3 fincotb, an even line; ; 
Not aà foul and tangled clue, 

Not untimely ſnapp'd in tg. 

Then the full reward is iure, 
Reſt, that ever iha'l endur ; 

Reſt, to happineis refin'd, 
Bliis of budy av 0; mind, 


C 
LD tine a conſtant circle goes, 
Produces all our jov's and woes ; 

He varies in a round, and brings 
To pats vnlook'd un! hought-ot things; 
Or like an airy phantom flies, 
Like it deceives our drowly eves : 
Ere we perceive his wings are here, 
They ware, they flit, they diſappear : 
And when the minute's lap d, — ah then, 
Hew ne er to be recalPd by men! 
And yet, alas ! we ſpendthritts are 
Of time, which ought to be as dear 
As life ; fince *tis the engine which 
Fternally muſt make us rich. 
And ſince a careſul ute of it 
For glorious manſions make3 us fit: 
Since *tis the cnly gem that's given 
Us men, wherewnh to purchaſe heaven; 
Oh let us, let us live juſt now, 
While fate does ſime lor life allow. 


When the cold thoughts of death draw near 


Our limbs grow til with pangs and tear 
Ten thouſand thouſand worlds we'd give 
Our ill-ſpent moments to reticive 

Or gain a ltitle, bile time to live! 


TY SCHOOL AM 


3 To charm with verſe a future age, 

Shoul ] earl; have his boſom fir'd 

WI Pig s or great Homer's page. 
His tender breast thovld beat for fame, 
no: And noble {ou} with rapture glow ; 
ot For praiſt diſdain the pomp of guilt, 
n Nor ever did pleature know, 
: 


: W hen, raviſh'd, he in Homer reads, 
How Hear for | 1+-conntry Rood, 
Tue ratiiot's ral ſhould warm his cheek, 
And glory are his mounting b. oo. 


HE youth who's deſtin'd by the mule 


Did then his mind, in manhood firons 
Heavn-gutiled, with RELIGION lliine, 

What reaſon would his writings crown, 
And beauties beam in every line! 


Pirtue, the progeny of heav'n, 
Alone can god-l ke thoughts impart; 
If vice corrupt the foul, in vain 
We boaſt of all the power of art. 


But let true 7rtue once unite 
With learning of lerreftiic birth, 
The ſpheras ti irn 10 160 WW II ene ds 
And heaven leſcend to 1aptur'd earth. 
r 
DV ANDREW MARVELT 
WE (17 RE the remote Bermuda ride 


11 OccrCan 's buiom une pied; 
From a Ip 11] bo: it, that row d long, 
The liſt' ning Sd rec we this % Nx. 


„% What mould we do, hut ſing His praiſe, 


That led us thro' the wit'ry waze, 
Unto an ile fo long unknown, 
And yet far kinder than our own ? 
Where he the huge ica-monſters wracks, 
That lift the deep upon their backs. 
He lands us on a graily ſtage, 

Sate from the Forms and prelate” s rage, 
He gave us this eternal ſpring, 

Wich here enamels ev cry thing; : 

An ſends the fowls tous in care, 

On daily viſits through the air. 

He hangs in ſhades the orange bright, 
Like golden lamps in a green night; 
And does in the pomegranate clole, 
Jewells more rich than Ormus ſhows, 
He makes the figs our mouths to meet; 
And throws the melons at our feet; 
But apples plants of ſuch a price, 

No tree could ever bear them twice; 
With cedars, choſen by his hang 
From Lebanon, he fiores the land; 
And makes the hollow ſeas, that roar, 
Proclaim the ambergris on ſhore, 

He caſt, (of which we rather boaſt) 
The goſpel's pearl upon our coaſt, 

Anda in theſe rocks for us did frame 

A temple, wherc to found his name. + 
Oh! let our voice his praiſe exalt, 
"Till jt arrives at heave'n's vault, 


Which, thence (perhaps) rebounding, mv 


Echo beyond the Mex bs og bay." 

Thvs ſong they, in the Engliſh boat 
An holy aud a cheacful note; ; 
And all the way, to guide their chime, 


With falling bars they kept the time. 
A PRAYE 


r 


YER 


— — r—e—_— — — — a 


God ! who art of purer fight, 
Than once to look on, ſin, 

Or to partake that falie deliglit 

The wicked find therein ; 
Proſtrate I fall before thy throne, 

Oppre(s d with guilt and fears; 
And for the fins that I have done, 

My eyes o'erflows with tears. 


O thou, whoſe mercy, rich and free, 
A Magdalen did fave ; 

Now bow thine ear, and pity me, 
Let me this meicy have 

My body framed by thy hand, 
To ſhew thy power aud kill, 

Satan hath held at his command, 
And {ubjett to his will. 


Amid the darkneis of the ni ht, 
Beneath thy piercing eye, 

My ſins I acted with delight, 
And did thy power dcty, 

Nay, 1n the buſy hours of day, 
I ſtill purſued my ſhame; 

And made each object in my way, 
Increaſe the guilty flame. 


O may Chriſt's blood procure my peace, 
And ſpeak my ſins forgiven; 

Make every vicious paſſion ceaſe, 

And form my mind for heaven. 


May his dear blood for me atone, 
My vicious thoughts controul ; 

Nor leave a crime, nor ſuffer one 
T'infeſt my guilty foul. 

Let a!] my words exalt thy praiſe, 
My works be good and chaſte ; 
And may thy ſervice crown my days, 

While life and being laſt. 


HYMN for EASTER-DAY. 


3 
F angels ſung a SaviouR's Birth, 
On that auſpicious Mor ; 
We well may imitate their mirth, 
Now he again is born, 
He frail mortality thook off, 
Puts incorruption on 3 
And he who late wascrown'd in ſcoff, 
Now fills th'eterna! throne. 
II. 
Grieve not, vain man, who mortal art, 
That thou to earth muſt fall-; 
It was His portion; *twas the part 
Of Him who lav'd us all. 


A Treaſury of Divine Knowledge. 


A PRAYER for a MAGDALEN. 


I 65 
Himſelf he humbled to the grave, a 
Made fleſh, like us, to ſhow | 
That we as certainly ſhall have 
Our RESURRECTION too. 
3 III. I 
Let heav'n and earth, in concert join'd, 
His boundleſs mercies ling 
Ev*n hell does now a conqu'ror find, 
And death hath loft his ſting. 
If, when in Eden Aba“ fell, 
The whole creation groan'd ; ; 
The whole creation ſure ſhon1ld {mile ; 
Now juttice is aton d. 
IV. 
Hence, all ye faithleſs, far away, 
That this great Myſt'ry flight; - 
They who deny an endleis day, 
Will find an endleſs night. 
Beyond time's ſhort and icanty bounds, 
The foul ſhall ſurely live; 
But when the laſt loud trumpet ſounds, 
You'll then too late believe. f 


An ancient INSCRIPTION taken from 
the CATHEDRAL CHURCH at 
SALISBURY. *® 


Over the Figures of Death and a Traveller. 
Traveller ſpeaks. 
LASSE death! a bleſsful thing that 
were, 
Yf thou wolldyſt ſpare us in our luſtyneſs, 
And cum to wretches that be foe of hevy 
cheere, 
When that ye clere to ſlake there dyſtreũe; 
Crewellv wemith the Seygh wayle and wepe, 
To cloſe their yen, that after ye doth clepe. 
Death. | 
Graſtles galante ! in all thy luſte andpryde, 
Remember that thou ſhalt give due; 
Death ſhold fro thy body thy ſoul devyde, 
Thou mayeſt not him 5 certaynly : 
To ye, dede Bodyes calt down thyne ye, 
Behold thayne, well contidere and ſee, 
For ſuch as thay ar, ſuch ſhalt you be. 
* By whom it was written, or when, is un- 
certain, The original orthography is retaine:. 


It is ſome what fin-ular, that YE is uſed both 4 
a pronoun and a ſubſtantive, The two. laſt lines, 


which we frequently meet with on grave ſtones, 
only modernized, inculcate an important moral 
too often forgot amidſt the hurries -and en- 
gagements of life, The word 2ver:ith, in the 5th 
line, ſeems to be of Scottiſh derivation from the 
ſubttantive wer: or ⁊uemòb, the breaſt, boſem, or 
teart, and to be uſed here metaphorically, to 
expreſs the fervent defire of the wretched for 
« their relcaſe, in the grave. 
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E T T ERS from Conſtantinople give 

an account of great hurricanes in the 
Archipelago, wherem many ſhips of difte- 
rent nations have periſhed, One with a rich 
cargo, bound from Alexandria to Salonica, 
was loſt on the coalt of Zagora, and of two 
hundred men, paſſengeis and ſeamen, only 


fre were laved, 


They write from Liſbon, that Mr. Hay, 
the Britiſh Envoy, has had divers late con- 
ferences with the Portugueſe miniſtry on the 
ſubject of reſtoring the Engiiſh merchants to 
ſome comme cial privileges they have been 
deprived of; and that he had received the 
mult poſitive orders from this court, ſtienu— 
ouſly to inſiſt on the ſpeedy accompiment 


| of this point. . 


Extract of a letter from major general Irwin 
to Mr. ſecretary Conway, dated Gibraltar, 
Februaty 3, 1766. * 

« On Thurſday morning the zoth of laſt 
month, about four o'clock, it began to thun- 
dor, lighten, and rain molt violently, and 
continued without intermiſlion the whole 
day. Sometimes molt heavy ſhowers of hail 
ſucceeded the rain, the ſtones of which were 
of that immenſe ſize, as to break many of the 
windows in the town. As it grew later in 


tme day, the ſtorm incre2/ed in every reſpect ; 


” | 
* 


fo that between eight and nine at night, the 
whole hill and town ſeemed to be on fire, and 
ſpouts of water poured down from the clouds, 
At once there came ſuch a torrent from the 
top of the rock, with ſuch heaps of rabbiſh 
and ſand, as carried along with it ſeveral 
Rhonſes on the de of the hill; and in a few 
minntes the ground-floors of all the houſes in 
the. town were full af water, the hail and 
rubbith having topped up the drams. The 
tuddennefs and violence of thts >cerdont oc- 
calloned the loſs of ſeveral lives. By the 


„ zeal, activity, and cheartulneſs of the ofhcers 
ane foldiers, I foon got the drains opened, 
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* 
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and preverſted further michief. I mult not, 
en this occaon, omit telling you Row much 
ain obliged to tlie vihcers, fur the care and 


CHRONOLOG 
3 "SATURDAY 


"= March x. 


How Cavs ago Wee ved, at Margate 
Im Kent, 2 gquantiy or Agnus Dei e, 


The CHRISTIAN's MAGAZINE : or, 
HIS TO RICA L ME MOI R S. 


vigiſance they ſhewed ; as alſo to the private 
men, for their activity and obedience in {ch 
a time of univerial confuſion and diſtreſs. 

ne torm began to abate about t lu at 
niglit, but qich not go off quite *till about 
eight o'clock on Friday morning, Almoſt 
every body in the town has fuffered; the 
merchants very contierably 5 ſome are to- 
tally mined, the goods in their Rtore-houſes 
having been entirely waſhed away. I thank 
God the Maga ine eſcaped untouched. 

The tre:ty concluded between Great Bri- 
tain and Sweden relates, among other mat- 
ters, to the paſſage of ſhips through the Bal- 
tic, Which will be of mutual advantage to 
both nations. 5 

They rite from the Hague, that S:turday 
the 8th »{ March, was the 5m verſory of the 
Prince o Orange's birth, and of his Serene 
Hignnels's attaining the age of eightcen 
years; the term preſcrib ee by the States of 
the ſeveral provinces for the period of his 
minority, and entering upon the functions of 
his hereditary honours and employments, in 
his ſeveral qualities of Stadtholder, captain 
general and admiral-general of the union. 
This long-wiſhed for day was uſhered in at 
ſeven in tie morning, by the diſcharge of 
twenty-one pieces of cannon planted without 
the town, which falvo's were repeated at 
noon, and at eight o'clock in the evening. 

They write from Jamaica, that a rebellion 
broke ont at Whitehall Plantation, St. Ma- 
ry's. The Negroes ſet fire to ſome of the 
houſes, and knled feveral of the planters 
there. They then went and attacked Bal- 
lards Valley plantation, and attempted to 
ſet fire to the houſe, but were repulſed. The 
planters in the neighhourhood fitted out fe- 
veral pgrties, one of witch came up with tie 
rebels, and killed moſt of them, and are 
now in purſuit of the reſt. 

Letters from Paris adviſe, that Staniſlaus, 
king of Poland, and duke of Lorrain and 
Bar, died on the 2.3} of February laſt. 


LC DI. 


Crucif xes, and other popiſh trinkets, moſt 
of them elegantly cut in ivory, being the 
property of 2 tradeſman in the Borough. 

p Mon lay 
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coloured ſurtout coat. 


A Treaſury of Divine Knowledge. 


Monday 3. His royal highneſs the prince 


of Wales, and his brother the biſhop of Of- 
naburgh, were this Cay innoculated at the 
queen's palace, in preſence of their majeſties 
by Pennel Hawkins, efq; ſerjeant-ſurgcon 
e:vaordinary to his majeſty, and ſurgcon to 
her majeſty and the houſhold. 


This morning, at half an hour after fix, 


a machine was ſtopt at the ſeven mile ſtone 
on Finchley Common, by a fingle highway- 
man, who robbed the paſſengers of ſixteen 
gui neas, in ſight of ſeveral! perions, He ap- 
rags to be about 23 years of age, with 


is own hair clubbed, and dreſſed in an aſh- 
He was purſued by 
a man as far as Highgate, and turned down 


the lane leading from thence to Hampftead, 
where he was received by two of his com- 


panions. : 

Saturday morning about ſix o'clock, a 
perſon, who many years kept an ale-houſe 
near Holywell Mount, came down ſtairs, 
and opened his houſe, and ſoon after went 
into a back-yard, and hanged himſeif:; The 
coroner's inqueſt fat on the body this even- 
ing, and brought in their verdict lunacy. 

Tueſday 4. The 18th ult. in the night- 
time, a fire broke out in the dwelling-houſe 
of William Paviour, carpenter, at Weſtbury, 
in Wilts, which not only conſumed the fame, 
but five other teuements 8 together 
with the greateſt part of the houſhold goods 
and furniture of the ſeveral poor inhabitants 
thereof, with their wearing apparel, Work- 
ing-tools, &c. amounting in the whole to 
400 l. and upwards. 

Wedneſday 5. A body of upwards of two hun- 
dred members of the houſe of commons carried 
up the bill to the houſe of peers, {or repea- 
ling the American ſtamp duty att; an in- 
ſtance of ſuch a number going up witli a ſin- 
gle bill, has not been known in the memory 
of man. : 

Laſt Thurſday morning, Mrs. Ogilvy, 
who has long been priſoner at Edinburgh, 
and whoſe ſentence was delayed on account of 
ler pregnancy, was delivered of a daugther in 
the Tolbooth. _ 

Thurſday 6. Capt. Evers of the Suſannah, 
Wived at Dartmouth from Virginia, in lat. 39. 
'ong. 40. from London, fell in with the ſloop 

ergy, capt, Harriſon, from Fyal bound 

% New-York, who had been out 99 days, and 
lad heen without proviſions 43 days. Their 
ſtreſs was ſo great, that they were reduced to 
ll? neceſſity of killing one of the ſhip's crew 
ind eating him. Capt. Evers took the reſt of 
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the crew on board; but many of them were 
ſo weak that they could not ſtand. : 


Friday 7. A few days ſince two ſharpers, 
the one a Swiſs (pretending to be a French- 


man) and the other his interpreter, purchaſed 


ſixty horſes in Vorkſhire and Lincolntk ire, 
for which they gave draughts on iwo great 
houſes in this city, to whom they were entire- 
ly unknown, and who of courſe refuſed the 
payment of tlie ſame, ſo that the dealers are 
taken in te 2 conſiderable amount. 

Saturday 8. In the evening as a poo man 
and woman, who live in Barbican, were re- 
turning from Weſtminſter, where they had 
heen to ſell ſome combs, they were met by four 
men and a boy, between {even and eight 
v'clock, in George's fields, who beat them in 
a cruel manner, and afterwards robbed them 
of twelve ſhillings, and then made off. 


Monday, 10. Yeſterday evening, aboat ſe- 


ven o'clock, the young prince of Brunſwic was 


e we at St. James's, by his grace the arch- 
bi 


op of Canterbury, by the name of Charles 
George Auguſtus; the ſponſors were their 
mejeſties, his royal highneſs the duke of York, 
and the princeſs Dowager of Wales. 


Early this morning, as ſome workmen were 


going through the Green Park, they perceiv- 
ed a young woman throw herleif into the re- 


ſervorr ; one of them immediately ran in, and 


with great difficulty ſaved her. She was ta- 
ken to a houſe in Piccadilly, and in a ſhort 
time recovered. Upon enquiry it appeared ſhe 
was 2 millener in that neighbourhood, and 
the cauſe of this raſh action was occaſioned 


by the perfidy of a young gentleman, who 


made his addreſſes to her. 


Tueſday 11. This morning the ſymptoms 


of the ſmall-pox appeared on his royal high- 
neſs the prince of Wales, and his brother the 
biſhop of Oſnaburgh, which, we are aſſured 
by all appearance, are of the moſt fayourable 
ſort. . 

Wedneſday, 12. Saturday the iſt inſt. the 
four pirates, Gidley, St. Quienten, M Kenlie, 
and Zekerman, late mariners belonging to the 
brig, earl of Sandwich, were tried in his ma- 
jelty's court of King's Bench, in Ireland, and 
found guilty of piracy, &c. And on Monday 
laſt they were carried from Newgate to St. 
Stephen's Green, where they were executed ; 


and afterwards hung in chains in the entrance 


of Dublin harbour, for the piracy, and hor- 
rid murder of Capt. Cochran, commander of 
the veſſel, Capt. Glaſs, his wife and daughter, 
and the ſhip's crew. 


Thurſday 
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Thurſday, 13. The following melancho- 
ly accident happened at Hog-hill (a place fo 
called) in Bury, the 8th inſt. Mary Booty, 
a young woman, ſervant to a broker and auc- 
tioneer, was found dead at her maſter's door 
by the bellman, or watchman, this morning, 
who, after carrying the budy to a public- 
houſe, called up her maſter, and acquainted 
him with it, at which he ſeemed much fur- 
prized. He was, however, ſoon after taken 
into cuſtody on ſuſpicion, as was likewiſe a 
woman, who lived with him ſome time ſince, 
and who got into the houſe, through the par- 
Jour window, the night before, {oon after 
twelve o'clock. The jury have this inſtant 
brought in their verdift wilful murder by a 

rſon or perſons unknown. In_conlequence 
of which they are both ſent to goal to take 
their trials at the ſuing aſſizes. The maſter 
declared, that on feeing the above woman in 
the houſe at that time of night, and demand- 
ing what could bring her there, her anſwer 
was, Jealouſy. 

Friday 14. One night laſt week thedwelling 
[houſe of Mr. Snell, of Bucklebury, Berk+ 
ſhire, was maliciouſly ſet on fire; but being 
fortunately diſcovered before the flames bad 
extended far, was extinguiſhed without doing 
much damage. — An incendiary letter was 
found near the above premiſes, purporting, 
that their gang conſiſted of thirteen, and that 
they had entered into the moſt ſolemn engage- 
ment to ſet fire to the houſes of ſeveral other 
perſons in Bucklebury. 

Monday 17. Thurſday evening, the 6th 
inſtant, a moſt ſhocking murder was com— 
mitted by William Whittle, on the bodies of 
his wife and two ſmall children, at Farring- 
ten, near Preſton in Lancaſhire. He knocked 
her down with an axe, cut off her head and 
right arm, and ripped up her belly, ſo that 
her bowels lay on the ground. He afterwards 
went up fiairs, and cut off the heads of the 
two infants, and left them on bed with the 
voungeſt child's heart by it's fide. He con- 
fefſed the fact, and was committed to Lan- 
caſter gaol to take his trial at the enſuing 
aſſizes. 

Tueſday 18. This day his majeſty went 
to the houſe of peers, and gave the royal 
aſſent to An act to repeal an act made in the 
laſt ſeſſion of parliament, intituled, an act 
for granting and applying certain Stamp- 
cluties and other duties in the Britiſh colonies 
and plantations in America, towards further 
| defraying the expences of defending, pro- 
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tecting, and ſecuring the ſame, and fer 
amending ſuch parts of the ſeveral acts of 
parliament relating to the trade and revenues 
of the ſaid colonies and plantations, as dir cet 
the manner of determining and recovering 
the penalties and forfeitures therein men- 
tioned, 

And alſo ten public bills, and ſeventeen 
private ones. 

Wedneſday :9, William Wedde!l, of New- 
by, elq. was choſen repreſentative in parlia— 
ment tor the town of Kingſton upon Hull, in 
the room of Sir George Montgomery Methan, 
who has accepted of the place of patent clerk 
of the great wardrobe. 

A bill for building a hridge croſs the river 
Thames from Batterſea in Surry, to Che'ſea 
in Middleſex, has paſſed an auguſt aſſembly. 

Friday the aſſizes ended at Maidſtone, when 
2 one priſoners were eapitally convicted, 
ten of whom belonged to the deſperate gang 
who murdered the keeper, broke priſon, and 
ſet the whole country at defiance. The ten 
tor murder, &c. were executed'on Saturday, 

Monday 24. The repeal of the late Stamp- 
Act for America, takes place tue firſt day of 
May next. | 

Tueſday 28. This being the birth-day of 
his royal highneſs the duke of York, who en- 
tered the 28th year of his age, their majeſties 
received the compliments off the nobility, fo- 
reign miniſters, &c. on the occaſion. 

Thurſday 27. being Maunday Thurſday, 

his majeſty's alms were diſtributed to twenty- 
eight poor men and women in the manner 


following, viz. to each three ells of holland, 


a Piece of woollen cloth, a pair of ſhoes and 
ſtockings, twenty ſhillings in a purſe, twenty- 
eight filver pence, two-pences, and three- 
proces, four loaves of bread and a platter of 

Saturday 29. A barbarous murder was 
committed the firſt inſtant, on the bodies of 
the wife and children of one John Mac Lain, 
a farmer near Whitehaven, by an inn- Keeper 
at the aboveplace and his two ſons. 

Monday 31. Saturday died in Whitefriars 
a woman who ſubſiſted chiefly on charity, 
and had the outward appearance of being in 
the moſt abje& ſtate of poverty. After her 
deceaſe, about one hundred and thirty pounds, 
in caſh and notes, were found ſewed up in 
her cloaths. . 

On Saturday laſt Dr. John Brickenden 
was unanimouſly elected phyſician to the 
Weſtminſter hoſpital, a 
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On GRATITUDE E:; 
RULES for the CULTIVATION of itt. 
N Our former numbers we have ſpoken of 
| ooo 38 com coo | the duty of GrRaTITUDE as" it reſpects 
Us 0000 3 0090 32 capa 3% Go and Man; we now propoſe to con- 
{| * Ii clude this head with laying down a few 
* 3 I N rules and obſervations proper for the cul- 

i |þ 3X $ tivation of this excellent virtue. 
To We ln the firſt place then, we are never to 
i enter into an alliance of friendſhip with 
N nan ungrateful perſon. Friendſhip is too 
noble a plant for ſo baſe a ſoil : it conſiſts properly in mutual 
pood offices, and a generous ſtrife in alternate acts of kindneſs; 
ut he who does a kindneſs to an ungrateful perſon, ſets his ſeal 
to a flint, and ſows his ſeed upon the ſand : upon the former he 
makes no impreſſion, and from the latter he finds no production. 
The only voice of ingratitude is give, give] But when the ift 
is once received, like the ſwine at his trough, it is filent and in- 
ſatiable. He cat is ungrateful, will be utgrateful ftill; f 
We may reſt aſſured, whereſoever we ſee a perſon remarkably 
ungrateful, that there is no true ſenſe of religion in him: and 
where there is no religion, we can expect no good, and conſe- 
quently ſhould repoſe no fidelity. The apoſtle reaſons well, be 
who loweth not his brother, whom he hath ſeen, how can he love God, 
* he hath not ſeen? And ſo we may argue. If a man has no 
L. VII. 
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ſenſe of thoſe kindneſſes which he receives from one like himſelf ; 
whom he ſees, and knows, and converſes with, ſenſibly ; how 
much leſs will his heart be affected with the grateful ſenſe of his 
favours, whom he converſes with only by imperfe& ſpeculations, 
by the diſcourſes of reaſon, or the diſcoveries of faith; none of 
which equal the quick and lively impreſſions of ſenſe ? But the 
point is too evident to need any proof: for, ſhall that man paſs for 
a proficient in Chriſt's ſchool, who would have been exploded in the 
ichoo} of Zeno or Epictetut, or any of the pagan teachers? Or 
ſhall he pretend to religious attainments, who is defective and 
ſhort in moral; Which yet are but the rudiments, the beginning, 
the firſt draught of religion; as religion is the perfection, the re- 
finement of morality ; ſo that it ſtill pre-ſuppoſes it, is built up- 
on it; and grace never adds the ſuperſtructure, where virtue has 
not laid the foundation. 'There may be virtue indeed, but no 
grace: but grace is never without virtue: and therefore, though 
GxariruDe does not infer grace, yet ingratitude certainly ex- 
cludes it. 

Let not, then, the ungrateful perſon think to put off God by 

frequenting prayers, ſermons, and ſacraments, while his brother 
has an action againſt him in the court of heaven; an action of 
debt, of that clamorous and great debt of GraTirupe. Rather, 
z5 Our Saviour commands, „ let him leave his gift upon the al- 
tar,” and firſt go and clear accounts with his brother. God ſcorns 
a gift from him who has not paid his debts» Every ungratetul 
perſon in the fight of God and man is a thief; and let him not 
make the altar his receiver. Where there is no charity, it is cer- 
tain there can be no religion; and can that man be charitable, 
who is not ſo much as juſt! — In every benefaction between man 
and man, man is only the diſpenſer, but God the benefaFor z and 
therefore, let all the ungrateful know ,that where Gratitude 1s the 
debt, God himſelf is the chief creditor ; who, though he cauſe: 
his ſun to ſhine, and his rain to fall upon the evil and unthank- 
ful in this world, hath another kind of reward for their unthank- 
fulneſs in the next. 
This conſideration naturally introduces another rule of principai 
conſequence on this ſubje& ; which is, “ To þe truly grateful to 
our fellow-creatures ; we muſt maintain the livelieſt Gratitude to- 
wards our God.” The more we impreſs our minds with the ſenſe 
of the numberleſs bleſſings he hath fo freely imparted to us; the 
more apt ſhall we be to acknowledge his merciful interpoſition in 
every event ; to ſee his providence in every favour conferred by 
the hand of a fellow-creature ; and to acknowledge, by our Gra- 
titude to our earthly benefactor, our juit ſenſe of the benefits 
which our heavenly one confers. , 

To incite us ſtill more to the practice of this virtue, conſider 


" Ah, 4 


we it's amiable beauty, and contraſt it with that deformity of 1t's 
oppoſite vice, which was repreſented in the former chapter. We 
ſhould remember how odious the latter will make us in the eyes 
of all manzind, how bateful fins are connected with it, 0 
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how wholly it excludes from God and religion, On the other 
hand, let us conſider how pleaſing are the exertions of Gratitude 
to a man's own conſcience, how much they endear and recom - 
mend to our fellow-creatures, as giving the ſureſt teſtimony of a 
generous, virtuous, and religious diſpoſition ; a diſpoſition which 
all men will love and admire, and which God, by his grace, will 
meliorate and ſancti fy, till it becomes perfectly divine, and, of 
conſequence, perfectly happy: a diſpoſition which is taught us by 
every thing in nature: for the whole world is maintained and 
ſupported by a reciprocal intercourſe ; and the whole order of 
nature 15 a great exchange, in which one good turn 1s and ought 
to be the ſtated price of another. In all the light and influence 
which the heavens beftow upon this Jower world ; though the 
lower world cannot equal their benefaction; yet, with a kind of 
grateful return, it reflects thoſe rays which it cannot recompence; 
ſo that, though there is no perfect requital, there is, however, ſome 
return. In ſhort, GraTirupe is the great ſpring which ſets all 
the wheels of nature a going, and the whole univerie 1s ſupported 
by giving and returning, by commerce and commutation. $9 
that the angrateful man — that blemiſh to his nature, and reproach 
to his creation, is an exception from all the viſible world. Nei- 
ther the heavens above, nor the earth beneath, afford any thing 
like him ; and therefore, if you would find his parallel, you muſt 
refer to that place, which 1s both the repoſitary, and the emblem, 
of Ingratitude : for beſides the ungratefut man, there is nothing 
but hell, which is always receiving, and never reſtoring, Culti— 
vate then the divine virtue, oppoſite to this moſt hateful vice: 
cultivate this excellent virtue of GRaTiTUDE, upon which 
are founded the greateſt and moſt ſacred duties, whereof man is 
eapable, and into which indeed almoſt all duties, both to God and 
man, may be reſolved. 

| (To be continued.) 
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The LIFE of the late Rev. PHILIP DOD D RID GE, D. D. 


[ Cencluded, from page 130.] 


J. December 1750. he went to St. Alban's to preach a funeral 


ſermon for his friend and father, Dr. Samuel Clark. In that 
journey he unhappily contracted a cold, which hung upon him du- 
ring the remainder of the winter. On the advance of the ſpring 
it conſiderably abated, but returned again, with great violence, 
in the ſummer. His phyſicians and Kiends adviſed him to lay aſide 
his public work for awhile, and apply himſelf intirely to the 
uſe of proper medicines and exerciſe fr the removal of his com- 


plaint. But he could not be perſuaded to comply with the for- 
mer part of their advice, To be uſeleſs, was worſe to him than 
Y 2 death. 
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death. While he thought there was no immediate danger, he 
could not be prevailed upon to.lefſen his delightful work; and he 
was particulafly deſirous to complete his Family Expoſitor. His 
correſpondents and friends at home plainly obſerved his great 
improvement in ſpirituality and a heavenly temper, the nearer 
ne approached to his diflolution. He ſeemed to be got above the 
world; his affections were more ſtrongly than ever ſet upon hea- 
yen, and he was daily breathing after immortality. $1 
The laſt time he adminifiered the Lord's Supper at Northamp- 
ton, was June 2, 1751. At the concluſion of tHfat ſervice he men- 
tioned, with marks of uncommon pleaſure, that view of Christ, 
given in the Revelation, as holding the ſtars in his right hand, and 
. nvalking among the candleſticks * ; expreſſing his authority over mi- 
niſters ar d churches, his right to diſpoſe of them as he pleaſeth, 
and the carę he takes of them. He dropped ſome hints of his own 
approaching diſſolution, and ſp®ke of taking leave of his people, 
with the greateſt tenderneſs and affection. After this he ſpent ſome _ 
weeks jn London, and the hurries and labours he went through 
there, contributed to increaſe his diſorders. 
Immediately after his return from London, on July 14, 1751. 
notwithſtanding the earneſt intreaties of his friends, he was de- 
termined to addreſs his beloved flock once more from the pulpit. 
His diſcourſe was well adapted to be, as he imagined it might, 
and as indeed it proved. a farewel-/ermon, from Rom. xiv. 8. For 
whether wwe live, abe live unto the Lord; and whether ave die, wwe 
die unto the Lord : whether we live, therefort, or die, ave are the | 
Lord's ; in which he ſhewed, firſt, © That it is eſſential to the | 
character of true Chriſtians to be devored to Chriſt in life and death; 
and peculiarly the duty of chriſtian miniſters thus to live. Second- 
ly, that it is the happineſs of true chriſtians to be the care of Chrif?, 
in life and death ; who will prolong their lives, and continue their 
uſefulneſs as long as he ſees it good; taking care of them in death, 
granting them neceſſary ſupports in it; and after that giving 
them eternal life, and raiſing them up at the laſt day: hence he 
inferred, that it becomes true chriſtians to maintain a noble 22. 
difference with regard to life or death.“ From theſe ſhort hints the 
reader may perceive what was the frame of his mind under his 
decay, and how deſirous he was to bear his teſtimony, even to the 
laſt, to the honour of his maſter, and to promote the zeal and 
conſolation of, his fellow ſervants, and particularly of his pupils. 
His laſt public ſervice was at the ordination of the Rev. Mr. 
Adams at Bewdley, in Worceſterſhire, July 18. His pale coun- 
tenance, and languid trembling voice, ſhewed how unfit he was for 
the office at that time. But he had promiſed his aſſiſtance, and 
was unwilling to be abſent on ſo ſolemn an occaſion. From Bewd- 
ley he went to Shrewſbury, where he fpent ſeveral weeks, for 
the convenience of wir, exerciſe, and an entire receſs from buſineſs 
and company ; and by this he ſeemed a little recruited, While, 
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he was there he received many letters from his friends, expreſſin 
their high eſteem and affeQion, deep concern for his threatening 
illneſs, and aſſuring him of their earneſt prayers for his recovery. 
As the autumn approached his phyſicians judged it proper for 
him to try the waters at Briſtol ; accordingly he went thither in 
Auguſt. Upon his arrival there, a worthy clergyman of the eſta- 
 Bliſhed church, with whom he had but a ſlight acquaintance, en- 
tertained him in the moſt hoſpitable manner, and with a frater- 
nal affection, till he could be accommodated with a lodging near 
the Wells. Dr. Maddox, the then biſhop of Worceſter, paid 
him a friendly viſit, and, in the moſt obliging manner, offered to 
convey him to the Wells in his chariot at the ſtated times of 
drinking the water. His phyſicians at Briſtol gave him little 
hope from the water, and he received their report of the 
reat hazard of his caſe, which he deſired them faithfully to give 
Le, with that fortitude, reſignation, and chearfulneſs, which 
never forſook him to the laſt. He here met with ſome of his 
friends, who were deſirous to do all in their power to teſtify their 
regard for him, and he received unexpected aſſiſtance and offers 
of ſervice from many perſons entirely ſtrangers to him; and from 
ſome too who had entertained prejudices againſt him. Another 
_ circumſtance that greatly contributed to his comfort in a ſtrange 
place, and ſo afflicted a condition, was, that Providence directed 
him to a lodging in a family, where he was treated with uncom- 
mon civility, — a reſpe& and tenderneſs like that of a Hiend, 
rather than a franger. His letters from thence expreſs fully his 

gratitude to the Divine goodneſs for theſe unexpected bleſſings. 
While he continued at Briſtol ſome of the principal perſons of 
his congregation came to viſit him, with an affection not to be 
expreſſed : they brought him an aſſurance of the high eſteem and 
tender ſympathy of his people and friends at home, and inform - 
ed him that prayers were made by that-church for him three 
evenings in every week, and that ſome other churches were en- 
7 ed in the ſame work on his account. This afforded him great 
atisfaction and refreſnment. He aſcribed to the efficacy of theſe 
prayers the compoſure and joy he felt in his ſoul, and the preſer- 
vation of his wife's health amidſt inceſſant fatigue and concern, 

which he acknowledged as a ſingular 3 

As his ſtrength daily decreaſed, he was adviſed, as the laſt re- 
ſource in ſo threatening a diſorder, to remove to a warmer climate 
for the winter. A friend, who went to viſit him juſt before he 
left Briſtol, amoſigſt other things, wrote thus to a near relation on 
his return home: He coughs much, is hoarſe, ſpeaks inwardly 
with a low voice, He 1s afieed with the loſs of his voice, be- 
ing deſirous to preach Chriſt, and ſpeak for him while he lives. 
My ſoul, faith he, is vigorous and healthy, notwithſtanding the 
haſtening decay of this frail and tottering body. It 1s not for 
the love of Junſhine, or the variety of meats that deſire life, but, 
if it pleaſe God, that I may render him a little more ſervice, It 
is a bleſſed thing to live above the fear of death; and I 1 
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God I fear it not. — The means I am about purſuing to ſave life, 
ſo far as I am ſolely concerned, are, to my apprehenſions, worie 
than death, My profuſe night-ſweats are very weakening to m 
emaciated frame: but the moſt diſtreſſing nights to this frail bo- 
dy have been as the beginning of heaven to my ſoul, God hath, 
as it were, let heaven down upon me in thoſe nights of weakneſs 
and waking. I am not ſuffered once to loſe my hope. — I have 
no doubt of my being a child of God, and that life and death, 
and all my preſent exerciſes, are directed in mercy by my adored 
heavenly Father,” 

W hile he was deliberating on the ſcheme of going to Liſbon, his 
principal objection was, the great expence that muſt neceſſarily 
attend it. It wall doubtleſs appear, to every conſiderate reader, a 
glorious circumſtance in this excellent man's life, that it was ſa- 
crificed to the generous diſintereſted ſervice of his maſter, and be. 
nevolence to mankind; and that, with qualifications equal to the 
higheſt advancement in the Habliſpment, and without being 
chargeable with want of œconomy, he ſhould find himſelf at laſt 
under the painful neceſſity of preſerving the little remainder of 
that I'fe, by an expence diſproportionate to the proviſion made 
for his family, dear to him as his own life. He juſt hinted this 
circumitance to a cle gyman of the church of England, who, though 
he had no previous acquaintance with him, behaved in the moſt 
kind and reſpectful manner to him at Brittol ; this worthy and 
benevolent man, without the doQor's knowledge, took an oppor- 
tunity to exprels, before a lady of confiderable fortune, who was 
a diſſenter, his eſteem and reſpect for the doctor, and the con- 
cern it gave him, that a perſon who did ſo much honour to chriſti- 
anity ſhould, on account of his circumſtauces, Le diſcouraged 
from taking a ſtep, on which, perhaps, his life depended. This 
gentleman 80 no ſooner given the lady the hint, and ſet a hand- 
ſome precedent, than it was chearfully purſued; and the genero- 
fity of his friends equalled the doctor's wants and warmeſt wiſhes, 
This ſeaſonable, noble, and unexpected ſupply was greatly en. 
hanced to him, and the hand of Providence appeared more evi— 
dent in it, as it was procured by fo unthought-of an inffrumen!, 
and without his dehgn or knowledge“. In ſhort, the doctor wa: 


A friend in London, who had for many years generouſly managed his 
ſmall temporary concerns, thus wrote to him upon this occation : “ Your 
friends here will think there is cauſe either to blame 7hemſelyrs, or you, !! 
the expence of your expedition ſhould create you an hour's uneatin-!s 
Many of them, you are ſenſible, defire to b» ranked among the diſciples 5 
Chrijt ; and it exceeds not the humility he hath preſcribed to the meanett ot 
then, to aim ata ſhare in a prophet's reward. Inſtead of felling what you 
have in the funds, I believe I ſhall be able, through the benevolence of your 
friends, to add to it, after having defrayed the expence of your voyage. 
Belides this, yeu go with a full gele of prayer; and, I truſt, we ſhall ſtand 
realy, as it were, on the ſhore, to receive you back with ſhouts of praile- 
But it becomes us alſo to be prepared for a more awful event. O Sr? 
the time is haſtening, when theſe <vays of the Lord, which are how ſo un- 
tearchable, ſhall appear to haye been marked out by the counſels of e 

Wildon, 
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ſo affected with the extraordinary kindneſs of his friends, and hi? 
oratitude to heaven was ſo intenſe, that it was too much for his 
weakened frame, overwhelmed his ſpirits, and he could never 
ſpeak of it but with raptures of joy and thankfulneſs. It proved 
a great encouragement to him to follow where his God ſeemed 
evidently to lead, though into a temporary exile,” as he could 
not help calling it. I will freely acknowledge to you, ſays he, 
in a letter to a friend on the occaſion, that I am not philoſopher 
enough, not to be grieved to think how much of the little pro- 
viſion I have made tor my family, muſt be ſunk by my voyage; 
and though I know how little this, in compariſon, affects them, it 
toucheth me not the leſs. But I were the moſt inexcuſable wretch 
on earth, if 1 could not truſt my experienced Almigbiy Friend to 
take care of me and mine; efpecially after ſome late inſtances of 
his aſtoniſhing goodneſs in raifing me up friends, and truly impor- 
tant ones, whoſe names a month ago were unknown to me.”? 
We cannot ont that a ſervant in the family where he lodged of- 
fered herſelf to attend him to Liſbon on very reaſonable terms; 
whereas, other infirm perſons, intending the ſame voyage, had 
found it very difficult to procure one, even by very large offers; 
and that the learned Dr. Warburton, now biſhop of Glouceſter, 
who honoured him with his friendſhip, in the moſt obliging man- 
ner procured an order from the Poſt-Office to the manager of the 


vacket-boat at Falmouth, to furniſh him with the beſt accommo- + 


dations for his voyage. 

During the doctor's abſence be often mentioned it to his friends 
as a ſingular happineſs, that God had given him an aſſiſtant * to 
whom he could -chearfully conſign the care of his academy and 
congregation, and whole great prudence, and wiſe diſpoſition of 
affairs, made him quite eaty as to both.“ 

He left Briſtol September 17, 1751. and after a fatiguing 
ourney of ten?days, occaſioned partly by the badneſs of the ſeaſon 
and roads, and partly by his great weakneſs, he arrived at Fal- 
mouth in Cornwall. There he was received in the kindeſt man- 
ner by Dr. Turner, to whom\he had been recommended by his 
phyſicians at Briftol and Bath. In his houſe he was generouſly 
entertained while he continued there, and he alſo recommended 
nim to the care of his nephew Dr. Cantley, at Liſbon. His moſt 
painful and threatning ſymptoms, had been ſufpended during his 
journey and ſtay at Falmouth, but returned with greater violence 
the night before he failed, ſo that Mrs. Doddridge thought it ne- 
ceſſary to propoſe” his return home, or a longer ſtay there; to 
which, having ſome hope from a change of climate, he anſwered 


Wiſdom ; and we who may be left longeſt to lean upon, and ſupport one 
another by turns, in this weary land, ſhall fix our feet on thoſe everlaſting 
hills, where our joys ſhall never leave us, nor our vigour ever fail.“ 

* The Rev. Samuel Clark (Son of Dr. Clark of St. Alban's) now mi- 
niſter in Birmingham, to whom Mr. Orton acknowledges himfelf much 


obliged for conſiderable aſſiſtance in the work, from whence theſe memoirs 
are taken, 
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« the die is caſt, and I chuſe to go.” Much civility was ſhewn hint 
at Falmouth by ſeveral perſons, to whom his friends wrote for 
that purpoſe. He parted From them with the utmoſt gratitude and 
iN and went on board the packet, on Monday Septem- 
ber 30. And as the captain did not go this voyage, he had the 
happy convenience of his cabin. | 4 
o ſooner had the veſſel ſailed, but the new and wonderful 
ſcene which opened upon him, the ſoft air atid freſh breezes of 
the ſea, gave him new life and ſpirits. The captain's cabin was 
to him as a Bethel, as the hou/e of God, and the gate of heaven; 
there, in ati eaſy chair, he generally ſat the greateſt part of the day. 
He ſeveral times ſaid to Mrs. Doddridge I cannot expreſs to 
you what a morning I have had. Such delightſul and tranſpor- 
ting views of the Feavenly world, is my Father now indulging 
me with, as no wotds can expreſs.” Thete appeared ſuch ſacred 
joy in his countenance, as often reminded her of thoſe lines in 
one of his hymns, (No. 71) 
« When death o'er nature ſhall prevail; 
And all its powers of language fail ; | 
Joy through my ſwimming eyes ſhall break, 
And mean the thanks 1 cannot ſpeak.” 
The veſſel was unhappily becalmed fome days in the bay of 
Biſcay ; and the weather proved ſo intenſely hot, that his colli- 
uative ſweats returned, attended with ſuch faintneſs, as threatened 
his ſpeedy diflolution. But providence yet lengthened out the 
feeble thread of life. When the veſſel came to the defired haven, 
and was waiting for the uſual ceremonies previous to its entry, the 
tineneſs of the day, the ſoftneſs of the air, the delightful proſ- 
ects ther ſurrounded him, gave him a freſh flow of ſtrength and 
boirits. He went on deck and ſtaid about two hours, which affor- 
ded him ſuch ſenſible refreſhment, as raiſed a flattering hope of 
his recovery. He landed at Liſhon on Sunday October 13, the 
next day he wrote to his aſſiſtant at Northampton, and gave him 
a ſhort account of his voyage, the magnificent appearance of Liſ- 
bon from the ſea, and what he obſerved in paſſing through it; 
which ſhewed the compoſure and chearfulnefs of his mind : after 
which, mentioning his great weakneſs and danger, he adds Ne- 
vertheleſs I bleſs God the moſt undiſturbed ſerenity continues in 
my mind, and my frength holds proportion to my day. — When 
you ſee my dear friends of the congregation, inform them of my 
circumſtances, and aſſure them, that I chearfully ſubmit myſelf to 
God. I am enabled by faith to look upon death as an enemy that 
ſhall be deſtroyed; and can chearfully leave my dear Mrs. Dod- 
dridge a widow in this ſtrange land, if ſack be the appointment 
of our heavenly father. I hope I hayg done my duty, and the Lord 
do as ſeemeth good in his fight. "IF 
At Liſbon he was kindly received and entertained at the houſe of 
Mr. David King, an Engliſh merchant. His mother was one 07 


4 Deut. xxiii. 25. 
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- the doctor's congregation at Northampton; and he had now an 


opportunity, which he chearfully embraced, of repaying the many 
ſervices which the doQor had done for his relations at Northamp- 
ton. In this worthy family he found the moſt cordial friendſhip, 
and every defirable accommodation to alleviate his diſorder. 
Here too he met with Dr. Watts's treatiſe on the happine/s of /epa- 
rate ſpirits, and told Mrs. Doddridge with the greateſt joy, that 
he had unexpectedly found that bleſſed book; in reading which, 
Dr. Watts's hymns, and eſpecially the ſacred volume he uſed to 
employ himſelf, as much as his ſtrength would admit. Here alſo 
he found a family related to Mrs. Doddridge, and other kind 
friends, who, having heard of his character and received letters 
of recommendation ſent, unknown to him, by his friends in Eng- 
land, ſhewed him all the civility in their power, and ſeemed to 
ſtrive who ſhould diſcover the moſt aſſiduous regard; and the Rev. 
Mr. Williamſon, then chaplain of the Britiſh factory there, often 
viſited him, with the temper and behaviour of the gentleman, the 
chriſtian, and the Miniſter, f 

About a week after his arrival, the doctor was removed into the 
country, a few miles from Liſbon, by the advice of his phyſician 
Dr. Cantley, who generouſly attended him, and refuſed the uſual 
fees. The rainy ſeaſan, which there uſually ſets in about the end 
of October, coming on with uncommon violence, cut off every 
hope his friends had entertained from air and exerciſe, and by the 
manner in which it affected him, ſeemed the appointed inftrument 
of providence to cut ſhort his few remaining days. 

On Thurſday October, 24. a co/liguative Diarrhea ſeized him, 
and ſoon exhauſted his little ſtrength, This night, which ſeemed 
the laſt of rational life, his mind continued in the ſame vigor 
calmneſs and joy, which it had felt during his whole illneſs. 
Mrs. Doddridge ſtil! attended him, and he ſaid to her that he had 
been making it kis humble and earneſt requeſt that God would 
ſupport and comfort her; that now the only pain he felt in the 
thought of dying, was, his fear of that diſtreſs and grief which 
would come upon her in caſe of his removal. After a ſhort pauſe 
he added, but I am ſure my heavenly father will be with you. 
It is a joy to me to think how many friends and comforts you are 
now returning to. So ſure am I that God will be with you, and 
comfort you, that I think my death will be a greater bleſſing to 
you, than ever my life hath bcen.” He defired her to remember 
him in the moſt affectionate manner to his dear children, his flock, 
and friends, and tell them of the gratitude his heart felt, and the 
bleſſings he wiſhed for them all, on account of their kindneſs to 
him; nor was the family where he lodged, nor even his own ſer- 
vant forgotten in theſe expreſſions of his pious benevolence. 
Many devout ſentiments and aſpirations he uttered ; but her heart 
was too much affected with his approaching change to be able to 
recolle& them. | 
After lying ſtill ſome time, and being ſuppoſed aſleep, he told 


Ner, he had been renewing his covenant engagements with God, 
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and though he had not felt all that delight and joy, which he had 
ſo often Niko, yet he was ſure the Lord was his Gon, and he had 
a chearful, well-grounded hope, through the Redeemer, of being 
received to his everlaſting mercy. He lay in a gentle doſe the fol- 

. lowing day, and continued ſo till about an hour before he died: 
when, in his laſt ſtruggle, he appeared reſtleſs, fetched ſeveral deep 
ſighs, and quickly after obtained his releaſe, on Saturday Octo- 
ber 26. O. S. about three o' clock in the morning. 

When his body was opened, agreeable to his own defire, his 
jungs were found in ſo ulcerated a ſtate, that it appeared wonder- 
tul to the phyſician that both ſpeaking and breathing were not 
more difficult and painful to him, and that he ſuffered ſo little 
acute pain to the laſt. His remains were interred in the burying 
ground belonging to the Britiſh factory at Liſbon. Moſt of the 
centlemen of the factory attended his funeral, and did him ho- 
nour at his death. A handſome monument was erected to his me- 
mory in his meeting place at Northampton, at the expence of 
the congregation, (who alſo made a generous preſent to his widow 
after her return) and the following epitaph was inſcribed upon it, 
as Crawn up by his much-eſteemed friend, Gilbert Weſt, Eſq. 
and L LD. 


a 


To the Memory of 
PHILIP DODDRIDGE, D.D. 
Twenty one years paſtor of this church, 
Director of a flouriſhing academy, 
and author of many exgs!lent writings; } 
By which 5 
klis pious, benevolent, and indefatigable zeal 
To make men wiſe, good, and happy 
Will far better be made known, 
and perpetuated much longer, 
Than by this obſcure and periſhable marble, 
Ine humble Monument, not of his praiſe, 
But of their Etteem, affection and Regret, 
Who knew him, loved him, and lament him 
and who are deſirous of recording, 
In this Inſcription, 
Their Friendly, but faithful Teſtimony 
To the many amiable and chriſtian Virtues, 
That adorned his more private character; 
By which, tho' dead he yet ſpeaketh, 
and, ſtill preſent in Remembrance, 
Forcibly, tho* filently, admoniſheth | 
Ilis once beloved, and ever-grateful Flock, 
He was horn June 26, 1702, 
And died October 26, 1751, 
Aged 50. a 
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It was an addition to Mrs. Doddridge's loſs, though almoſt ſunk 
under it, that, by the doctor's dying abroad, ſhe loſt a conſiderable 
annuity, which he had provided for her in caſe of widowhood, 
Upon her return a ſubſcription was opened for her, and, in a 
great meaſure, conducted by that generous friend mentioned 
above as managing the doctor's temporal concerns. It met with 
all deſirable encouragement, and the whole amounted to a ſum 
which more than indemnified her for the loſs of her annuity. 
Beſides this ſhe received ſeveral other handſome 8 ſent 
as ſubſcriptions to the Family Expoſitor, from perſons of rank. 
The generous and obliging manner in which this whole affair was 
managed, gave her the moſt ſenſible comfort under her affliction; 
and it is never recollected by her, but with the warmeſt gratitude. 
Nor can we conceal the kindneſs of the doctor's brethren in the 
neighbourhood of Northampton, and ſuch of his pxp:/s as had en- 
tered upon the miniſtry, who ſupplied his congregation during his 
abſence, and for half a year' after his death, that the falary 
might be continued to his family for that time, His pupils re- 
mained together till the next vacation, when the academy was re- 
moved to ä near Northampton; where it ſtill continues in 
a _ flouriſhing ſtate, under the care of the Rev. Mr. Caleb Aſh- 
wortn. 

s Soon after the doctor's death, a poem to his memory was pub- 
liſhed by one of his pupils, which met with good acceptance in 
the world +. | | 

Dr. Doddridge was rather above the middle ſtature, extremely 
thin and ſlender; and there appeared a remarkable ſprightlineſs 
and vivacity in his countenance and manner, when engaged in con- 
verſation, as well as in the pulpit, which commanded a general 
attention, He left four children; a ſon, who 1s an attorney at law, 
and three daughters. And may they inherit all their father's vir- 
tues, and the many bleflings which he beſought for them! 


Thus have we endeavoured, in the moſt accurate manner we are | 


able, to give our readers an account of thoſe. circumſtances in 
Dr. Doddridge's life, temper, and character, which appeared mot 
important and inſtructive; and, deeply ſenſible how excellent and 
honourable ſuch a life as he led, muſt be in itſelf, and what con- 
ſtant ſatisfaction he muſt have enjoyed from ſuch a courſe of uni- 
form, active ſervices for the honour of his Lord, and the intereſt of 
religion, and from the ſucceſs which attended them, may they 
be excited and animated to emulate his excellencies, and fol- 
low his ſteps, as far as their reſpective abilities and circumſtances 
in life will admit. 

We conclude this account with a catalogue of the books writ- 
ten by Dr. Doddridge ; referring our reader to Mr. Orton's octavo 
edition of his life, for a character of the, ſeveral pieces, which 
we are denied the pleaſure of inſerting for want of room, 


For our readers' ſatisſaction we propoſe to inſert this piece in the poet: y 
for a future number, | 
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1. Various tracts, ſermons, &c. in three neat pocket volumes 
12mo. Price gs. bound. 

2. Ten ſermons on the power and grace of God in Chriſt, and 
on the evidences of his glorious goſpel. Price 2s. 6d. 

3. Sermons to young perſons. Price 1s. 6d, 

4. Sermons on the religious education of children. Price 1s. 

a 5. Practical diſcourſes on regeneration, Price 12mo. 28. 6d. 
vo. 58. 

8. The riſe and progreſs of religion in the ſoul : illuſtrated in 
a courſe of ſerious ag practical addreſſes, ſnited to perſons cf 
every character and circumſtance. Price 12mo. 3s. $vo. 58. 

7. Some remarkable paſſages in the life of the honourable Co- 
lonel James Gardiner, who was lain at the battle of Preſton- 
Pans, September 21,-1745. With an appendix relating to the 
Monros of Fowlis, 8vo. Price 25. 6d. | 

8, Hymns founded on various texts in the holy ſcriptures, 12mo. 
Price 1s. 6d. 

9. The Family Expoſitor ; or a paraphraſe and verſion of the 
New Teftament ; with notes of | a practical improvement of 
each ſection; in fix volumes, 4to. Price 4]. 4s. 

10. A courſe of lectùres on the principal ſubjects in pneumato- 
logy, ethics, and divinity ; with references to the moſt confidera- 
ble authors on each ſubject. 4to. Price 16s. 


II. 


An APPENDIX to our Hiſtory of the PRIMITIVE MARTYRS, 
Publiſhed in Vol. VI. 


Containing a ſuccin& Relation of the Sufferings and Martyrdom 
of ſome CHRISTIANS in the fourth Century, during the 
reſpective Reigns of the apoſtate Emperor JuL1an, and Sa- 
PORES, and Ispi1GzrD1s, Pagan Kings of PRRSIA. 


* the perſecution which was carried on againſt the chriſtians by 
the emperor Julian divers perſons were deprived of their lives, 
and others ſubjected to various kinds of torments a man: called 
T heodorus, was moſt horribly cruciated for only ſinging a Pſalm at 
the removal of Babylas the martyr's bones: and being aſked af- 
terwards, by ſome of his friends, how he could endure ſuch ex- 
quiſite miſeries, he told them, that a young man ſtood by him, 
who wiped off his ſweat, and refreſhed him in ſuch a manner, 
that he extremely regretted when he was let down from the en- 
gine of puniſhment. At Arerthufia, a city in Syria, ſeveral vir- 
gins were ſhaved, aud expoſed to the multitude, quite naked“; at- 
ter which they were thrown to {wine to be devoured. Marcus. 
biſhop ot the place laſt mentioned, was tripped naked, and beaten 


— —_—__ - 


r 


lt is ſuppoſed that this was done out of revenge, becauſe the emperor 
P Ye, 


Conſtantius had reſtrained the Arethuſians from expoſing their virgins to 
proſtitution at the tenple oi Venus. 


in 
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in a very cruel manner ; then his perſecutors threw him into a 
foul fink, from whence being drawn, they ſet boys to torment him 
with ſharp ſticks ; he was next anointed all over with honey and 
broth, and, being put into a baſket, they expoſed him on high to 
the waſps and flies, telling him, at the ſame time, that he ſhould 
remain in that ſituation till he gave them money to build again a 
temple, which, by command of the emperor Conſtantius, he had - 


cauſed to be pulled down, in order to make room for building a 


church ; but he repeatedly refuſing to agree to their demands, 
they at _ grew weary of tormenting him, and releaſed him 
from his miſery, without taking away his life, 

During the government of Sapores, king of Perſia, an innu- 
merable multitude of chriſtians were put to death for the avowal 
of their faith ; the names of ſixteen thouſand of whom were pre- 
ſerved for a long time. Simeon, archbiſhop of Selucia, was one of 
the number, who being carried before the monarch abovemen- 
tioned, he commanded him to worſhip after the accuſtomed man- 
ner, threatning, at the ſame time, that unleſs he did ſo, not only 
himſelf ſhould be put to death, but that all other perſons of his 
perſuaſion in that kingdom ſhould be deſtroyed likewiſe. 

The good biſhop not being intimidated by this menace, 
peremptorily declared that he would never obey the ſaid injunc- 
tion; in conſequence of which refuſal he was immediately order- 
ed away to priſon. As he paſſed by the palace- gate to the place 
of confinement, he was ſaluted by an old eunuch, named Uſtha- 
zares (one of the king's tutors) who had formerly profeſſed the 
chriſtian faith, but Simeon, inſtead of returning his compli- 
ment, ſharply rebuked him for departing from the true religion 
to idolatry; whereupon the eunuch, burſting into tears, 
forthwith diveſted himſelf of his courtly apparel, and, cover- 
ing himſelf with a black garment, cried out, „ Woe is 
me! with what hope, with what face ſhall I hereafter look for 
my God, who have denied my God; when, this Simeon, my 
familiar acquaintance, thus paſſing by me, ſo much diſdaineth me, 
that he refuſeth with one gentle word to ſalute me?“ The kin 
being informed of this behaviour of the eunuch, ſent dire&ly 
for him, and, on his appearing, aſked him what cauſe he kad to 
concern himſelf in the manner he did, and whether there was 
any thing in his houſe which had been denied him? To which he 
replied, that there was nothing in lis earthly palace which he 
wanted for; adding, Would to God that any other calamity had 
happened to me, rather than that for which 1 now lament, name- 
ly, that Lam now here, who ought to have been deprived of my 
life long ſince; and that I ſee that ſun, which, to pleaſe your 
majeſty, I have diſſemblingly, and, againſt my conſcience, ap- 
peared to worſhip. But I ſwear by him who made the heavens and 
the earth, that I will never play the fool any more, by worſhip- 
ping the creatures inſtead of the Maker of all things.” The king 
being ſurprized at this ſudden alteration in the mind of his tutor, 


Was 
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was quite at a loſs how to behave on the occaſion, whether to 
E over the affair in ſilence, or to let looſe his diſpleaſure againſt 
im; he quickly determined, however, for the latter, and order- 
ed that he ſhould be led to execution without delay. Uſthazares 
hearing his ſentence pronounced, requeſted, that in conſidera- 
tion of the many faithful ſervices which he had rendered both to 
his majeſty and his father, it might be publicly proclaimed, that 
it was not for any treaſonable practices againſt the ftate, or any 
other civil miſdemeanor that he had cauſed him to be executed, 
but ſolely becauſe he was a chriſtian, and would not offend his 
God to oblige the king. Sapores agreeing to this, proclamation 
was made accordingly; after which Uſthazares underwent the pu- 
niſhment of beheading, purſuant to his ſentence. The next day 
Simeon being brought again before the king, and perſiſting in his 
former reſolution, the final judgment was denounced againſt him, 
as it was likewiſe againſt one hundred other perſons of the ſame 
perſuaſion, with whom he was conducted to the place of ſuffer- 
ing; and, after he had earneſtly exhorted them to continue ſted- 
faſt in their profeſſions, he was deprived of his life in the ſame 
manner as Uſthazares had been before. There was preſent at the 
martyrdom of theſe perſons laſt mentioned, a royal officer, nn ed 
Puſices, who obſerving that an ancient man, called Aranias, 
trembled when ſome of his companions were put to cat, he 
ſaid to him, O father! ſhut thine eyes for a moment; be ſtror g, 
and ſhortly thou ſhalt ſee the face of God 3” which being report- 
ed to the king by ſome who ſtood by, he condemned him to die, 
as he did alſo a virgin daughter of his, who was martyred toge- 
ther with him ; but previous to the taking away of his life they 
made a large hole in the 4 part of his neck, and tore out his 
tongue thereat. The enſuing year Sapores having received in- 
formation that the chriſtians had aſſembled together on Good Fri 
day, to commemorate the paſſion of our Saviour, he iſſued out 
an edi, which enjoined, that all perſons who adhered to the faith 
of Chriſt, ſhould be utterly deſtroyed ; in conſequence whereof a 
moſt terrible ſlaughter enſued, both in the city and other places, 
vaſt multitudes of perſons of different ages, fexes, and conditions 
being exterminated without mercy. Some of them were of the 
king's houſhold ; and one eunuch in particular, named Azades, 
was in very high favour with the king himſelf; but Sapores be- 
ing made acquainted with this latter circumſtance, it aflited 
him ſo r he revoked his inhuman order in part, com- 
manding, th t for the future none but clergymen ſhould ſuffer 
death on account of their faith. Such as could be found of theſe, 
however, continued to feel the fury of the ſtorm. Acepſimus, 
biſhop of Diobenor, with ſome of his clergy, were ſeized, im- 
priſoned, and dreadfully tormented, Acepſimus expired under 
the preſſure of thoſe miſeries which he was compelled to undergo ; 
and Athalas, a miniſter, had his arms disjointed in ſuch a man- 
aer, that he was ever afterwards intitely deprived of the uſe of 
them. 
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them. The Queen being taken dangerouſly ill about this time, it 
was ſuggeſted by the Perſian prieſts that her diſorder proceeded 
from magical practices; and Trabula, a beautiful virgin, fiſter to 
Simeon abovementioned, and another filter of her's were charged 
by them with being the authors thereof; whereupon the king 
commanded that they ſhould both be ſawn aſunder in the middle, 
and then quartered, which was executed accordingly, and their 
ſeveral parts being placed on ſtakes, her majeſty paſſed between 
them in order to her recovery. | 

Some time after I{digerdis aſcended the Perſian throne, a bi- 
ſhop, named Andas, received the crown of martyrdom for his 
ſtedfaſt adherence to Chriſt's religion; and a nobleman's ſon, 
called Hormiſda, being enjoined to renounce his profeflion, and re- 
fuſing to comply with the ſaid injunction, it was ordered that he 
ſhould be ſtripped naked, and ſet to keep the king's elephants 
which he did for ſome time, till the colour of his ſkin was quite 
changed with the heat of the ſun, which the king obſerving one 
day as he was looking out of a window, he ordered a ſhirt to be 
given him, and aſking him, at the ſame time, whether he would 
then alter his former reſolution ? He replied, 'That he would ne- 
ver deny his Saviour for a ſhirt, and that his majeſty might take it 
back again if he pleaſed : for which anſwer he was expelled the 
kingdom. A gentleman, named Suenes, who had an hundred 
ſlaves, being commanded to conform to the Perſian ſuperſtition, 
and refuſing to obey, his wife was taken away from him and given 
to his meaneſt ſlave ; beſide which, he was ſubjected to be a ſlave 
to that ſervant himſelf. Soon after this, a deacon, named Benja- 
min, was apprehended for preaching the chriſtian doctrine, and 
tortured to death in the following manner: firſt they thruſt ſharp 
reeds under his toe and finger nails, and then empaling him, 
in a ſmall compaſs of time, put a period to his life. 

Having thus completed our deſign of giving a brief rela- 
tion of the terrible calamities which were inflicted upon the pro- 
feſſors of Chriſt's religion, by pagan princes in the four firſt 
centuries; We ſhall proceed hereafter to ſet forth a ſummary 
account of thoſe cruelties that were exerciſed upon true chriftians 
in the ſucceeding ages by the biſhops of Rome and their ad- 
herents, In the mean time, may Almighty God make us duly 
thankful for that liberty of openly profeſſing our religion, which 
we at preſent enjoy, and evermore defend us, not only from pagan, 
but likewiſe from popiſh ſuperſtition and tyranny ; as experience 
has woefully taught, that the evil conſequences reſulting fram both, 


are much more nearly the ſame than many perſons are willing 
to allow. 
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£ II. 
A remarkable ANECDOTE of PETER the GREAT, 
0 ZAR of MUSCOVY.. 


XIX. Strahlemberg tells us that when the Czar was about five 
M years of ages is mother went with him in a coach in the 
ſpring ſeaſon, and paſſing over a damm, where there was a water- 
fall or cataract, Which made a great noiſe, and he lying in his 
mother's lap aſleep, he was ſo frightened by the ruſhing of the 
water that it brought a fever upon him: wr though he ſoon re- 
covered this, yet he retained ſuch a dread of water, that he could 
never bear to ſee any ſtanding water, much leſs any running wa- 
ter, without the greateſt uneaſineſs. This continuing till he was 
fourteen years of age, was a great grief to his mother, as well as to 
his brother Czar Iwan, who feared it would be a great prejudice 
to him ſooner or later, when he ſhould come to the crown. But 
prince Boris Gallizin, who was his chief governor happily 
thought of a method of curing this extraordinary antipathy. He 
perſuaded his pupil, it being fine weather, to go with him into 
the country, to a hunting match which he had appointed there; 
but the young Czar did not know that there was a brook near the 
place. After a little diverſion in hunting, Gallizin ſaid, ** It is 
very hot weather: I wiſh there was a brook in the neighbourhood ; 
I. would go in and bathe.” * What, ſaid the young prince, will 
| you kill yourſelf?” Boris anſwered, I have frequently bathed 
with your late father, and yet am alive ſtill ;” adding, that it 
was very wholeſome to bathe iu hot weather. The Czar, in ſur- 
prize, Joclited that he had heard that people were frequently 
drowned; ** Well but, ſaid his governor, how can a man be 
drowned, when the water is not above his knees? If it pleaſe 
your majeſty, I will ſend ſomebody to find out a brook, and you 
ſhall ſee that it is poſſible to bathe without drowning.” 
Accordingly he ſent a gentleman of the bedchamber; who, on 
his return, reported, that not far from thence there was a brook. 
The Czar went thither, but approached with fear and trembling, 
and ſtopped his horſe. Prince Boris ſent ſome men thither, order- 
ing them to croſs the water forwards and backwards, and then to 
return, and ſhew themſelves, that they were alive and ſafe. After 
this the Czar ventured to tide nearer : upon which Gallizin, with 
his horſe, croſſed the water himſelf, and ordered ſome of his people 
to alight from their horſes, and go barefooted through, which the 
Czar admired at, and. bad at laſt courage to go through it himſelf 
with his horſe, to the great admiration of all preſent. After this 
cure of his dread of water, he returned to the palace well pleaſed, 
and told it to his mother, and his brother Iwan, who hardly could 
believe it, ſo great was their joy. | 
Some days after, Czar Iwan went, with his brother Peter, to a 
ſummer place called Izmelowa, where there are a great many fiſh- 
ponds; and after they had diverted themſelves in the garden, he 


ordered ſome of his ſervants to bathe in a pond, and they moos 
d 00 
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look on: Czar Peter forbad it; however Iwan perſuaded him 
at length to conſent. The young men being very merry in the 
water, it pleaſed their ſovereign ſo well, that he had a mind to 
try it himſelf; to which Czar Iwan encouraged him, and b 
that means he got rid at once of all that fear of, water with whic 
he had been ſo long before poſſeſſed.” * 

On this ſhort narrative we have only to remark, That the 
victory here obtained, is but one of many inſtances occurring in 
the life of this great prince, of that heroic reſolution and intre- 
pidity, which actuated his whole conduct, which will always 
ſtimulate the noble mind to oppoſe every unworthy obſtacle ; 
and which, extended ſtill further, and exerted in matters of the 
higheſt importance in life, will enable the ſoul to overcome and 
to contemn every ſordid propenſity or vicious habit, that may 
incumber or beſet it. | 


 ® See Strahlenber *s.Hiſtorico-Geographical deſcription ef the north 
and eaftern parts of Europe and Aſia, but more particularly of Ruſſia, 
Siberia, and great Tartary, Chap. vi. p. 273. 
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PH VYSICO - THE OLO G. 


REMARKS on the USE of Locus rs for FOOD © 


in ARABIA. 


Taken from Dr. FREDERICK HASSELQUIST's VOYAGES 
and TRAVELS in the LEY ANT, lately publiſhed, p. 230. 


URING my ſtay in Zgypt, ſays Haſſelquiſt, I uſed every 
D means to learn whether /ocu/ts are to this day eaten, either 
in this, or the neighbouring countries. I was the more ſollicitous 
to be informed of this, as I thought the anſwer would determine 
what St. John lived on in the deſart. Whether the axpides 
1 of this holy man, are Jocu/ts, according to the literal 
enſe of the word in all Grecian authors; or whether theſe 
axpiFeg are the fruit of ſome trees, or a kind of birds. The firſt 
has been the opinion of all interpreters of the ſcriptures, who 
attended only to the contents of them; others, who have tranſ- 
lated the New Teſtament, were for ſhewing their refined genius ; 
aſſerting that St. John never ate /ocu/ts, as they are an unnatural 
food, never uſed by any body, and not adapred for ſuſtenance. 
This is the ſtrongeſt argu ment, by which they endeavoured to 
deſtroy the true Ong 3 and this feigned unnaturalneſs, has, 
as I imagine, occaſioned an alteration where there needs none, 
and induced ſome to crack their brains in finding for St. John 
other food than what he really ate, during the rigorous courſe 
of life which he led in the deſart. If it can be demonſtrated 
that lacuſta are to this day eaten in the neighbourhood of the place 
where St. John dyelt, the im po ſſibility and unnaturalneſs of this 
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diet can no longer be aſſerted; and the weakeſt perſon will 
form the following concluſion: If locus are to this day eaten 
in thoſe places where St. John dwelt, I cannot ſee why he may 
not have lived upon the ſame inſets, according to the evangelic 
hiſtory; which therefore needs no alteratzon. Axpide; will remain 
what they have been, and are neither changed to birds or 
fruit. 8 | | | 

A traveller is the only perſon. who can learn whether locuſts 
are to this day eaten in the eaſt. To accompliſh his deſign, he 
muſt either be an eye-witneſs, or receive informations from thoſe 
who have been on the ſpot, where they could know the truth 
of it; of whoſe veracity he muſt be as well aſſured, as if he had 
ſeen and eaten them himſelf. Arabia is the place where theſe 
informations are to be obtained ;—a country inacceſſible to 
Europeans :—it is therefore evident that no European ever could, 
or perhaps ſcarcely ever will, be an eye-witneſs to the truth of 
this. Informations and relations therefore, procured from perſons 
who have vifited and ſeen the cuſtoms of the country, on which 
one may depend, are the only means we have left, to come at 
the truth; and theſe I have earneſtly endeavoured to obtain, 
during my travels in Aſia and Egypt. I have afked Franks, 
who have long lived in the eaſt, whether they ever heard that 
locu/ts were eaten there? They all anſwered in the affirmative ; 
and thoſe of greateſt veracitywhich I procured in Egypt (Chaſſin, 
firſt French interpreter in Alexandria, who had lived thirty years 
in Agypt) and at Aleppo, (Bonard, French chancellor in 
Smyrna, who had long lived at Aleppo,) being the places'where 
ſuch informations may. be eaſieſt obtained. I have aſked Chriſtians, 
inhabitants of the country, Armenians, Grecians, Coptites, and 
Syrians, who were born there, and travelled in Syria, near the 
Red-ſea and wh if they knew whether the Arabians ate 
5 all anſwered, that they had partly ſeen them eat them, 
and partly heard it ſaid that they were a common food amongſt 
the Arabidns. But the informations I had from the Greeks, w 
had travelled to mount Sinat, are thoſe I can moſt depend upon, 
for the Grecian church has a noted convent there. The Arabians 
live in the places adjacent and near it, wherefore they have a 
n of informing themſelves of their cuſtoms. I at 
ength met with a perſon who gave me better informations, and 
ſtronger aſſurances than all the Teſt. This was a Sheik with 
whom TI was acquainted at Cairo; one of the moſt learned and 
moſt ingenious of any there, who had been fix years at Mecca. 
Him 1 afked, in the preſence of Mr. Le Grand, the principal 
French interpreter at Cairo, and Mr. Fourmont (nephew to the 
lcarned Fourmont of Paris, who was ſent hither at the expence 
of the Royal French academy, to learn the eaſtern languages) 
whether he knew that the Arabs fed upon locus“ and he gave 


me the following anſwer : „At Mecca, which is furniſhed with 


corn from Egypt, there frequently rages a famine, when there 
is a ſcarcity in Egypt. The people here are then obliged, as 
In 
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in all other places of the world, to ſupport life with unuſual food + 
Locuſis obtain a place then amongſt their victuals; they grind 
them to flour in their hand mills, or powder them in ſtona 
mortars. They mix this flour with water to a dough, and make 
thin cakes of it, which they bake like other bread, on an heated 
griddle; and this ſerves inſtead of bread, to the ſupport of life, 
for want of ſomething better.” I further inquired whether the 
Arabs do not ule locus without being driven by neceſſity ? He 
anſwered, That it is not uncommon to ſee them eat Jen 
when there is no famine: but then they boil them a good while 
in water, afterwards ſtew them with butter, and make a ſort of 
fricaſſee : which, ſaid he, has no bad taſte, he having taſted 
them.” I further inquired whether the Ic, of the Arabians 
were different from thoſe in Egypt? He anſwered, No; and 
ſaid he had ſeen none in Arabia; but thoſe he had ſeen in Zgypt 
were ct larger and ſmaller kinds; that they take little and big, 
without diſtinction, for this uſe ; and that at certain ſeaſons of 
the year, theſe inſets are as common in Arabia, as they are 
ſcarce in Egypt, at this time; where they, at leaſt, never occz- 
ſion a plague to the country, as they do in other places. 

In confirmation of what is here obſerved by this ingenious 
writer, we add the account given of the matter by the late 
learned Dr. Shaw in his travels, p. 188, 190: The . ſays 
he, are good to eat The Jews were allowed to eat them; and 
indeed when ſprinkled with falt, and fried, /they are not unlike in 
taſte, to our treſh-water cray-fj/p. The acridophagi, deſcribed by 
Agatharcides, no doubt were fond of eating them; inaſmuch as 
as they received their name from thence. The axeidtg deſcribed 
by Ariſtotle (Hiſt. animal. I. v. c. 28.) and other * are 
the /ocu/ts J am now ſpeaking of: The LXX. likewiſe always 
interpreted MIR [arb] by the ſame word; conſequently the 
writers of the New Teſtament may be ſuppoſed to have taken it 
in the ſame ſignification. The api; then, which St. John 
Baptiſt fed upon in the wilderneſs, were properly locus; and 
provided they appeared in the holy land during the ſpring, as they 
did in Barbary, it may be preſumed that St. John entered upon 


1. 20, was at that ſeaſon.” 
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Of the COFFINS anciently uſed, and the METHOD of 
EMBALMING amongit the AGYPTIANS and JEWS; 
With ſome REMARKS on the SEPULTURE of our LORD “. 


HE ſepulchral honours paid to the manes of departed friends 
in ancient times, demand attention, and are extremely cu- 


* See Obſervations on divers parts of ſeripture,“ page 308. 
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his mi/ion, and that the day of his ſhewing bimſelf unto Jrael, Luke 
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rions. . Their being nt into a co/7n has been particularly conſider- 
ed as a mark of diſtinction. With us the pooreſt people have their 
coffins, If the relations cannot afford them, the pariſh is at the 
expence. On the contrary, in the eaſt, they are not at all made 
uſe of in our times: Turks and Chriſtians, as Thevenot aſſures us, 
agree in this*. The ancient Jews ſeem to have buried their dead 
in the ſame manner ; neither was the body of our Lord, it ſhould 
ſeem, put into a. cf; nor that of Eliſha, 2 Kings xii. 21. 
whoſe bones were touched by the corpſe that was let down a -le 
after into his ſepulchre. However, that they were anciently made 
uſe of in. Egypt, all agree; and antique coffins of fone and ſycamore- 
ewood are till to be ſeen in that country, not to mention thoſe ſaid 
to be made of a kind of paſteboard ; formed by folding and glew- 
ing cloth together a great many times, curiouſly plaiſtered, and 


then painted with hieroglyphics +. It's being an ancient Ægyp- 


tian cuſtom, and not practiſed in the neighbouring countries, were, 
doubtleſs, the cauſe that the ſacred hiſtorian expreffly obſerves of 
Joſeph, that he was not only embalmed, but that he was put into a 
coffin too ; Gen, I. 26. both being managements, peculiar, in 2 
manner, to the /Egyptians, 

Biſhop Patrick, in his commentary on this paſſage, takes notice 
of theſe Egpytian coffins of /ycamore-wored and of paſteboard, but 
he doth not mention the contrary uſage in the neighbouring 
countries, which was requiſite, one might ſuppoſe, in order ful. 
ly to illuſtrate the place : but even this, perhaps, would not have 
conveyed the whole idea of the facred author. Maillet appre- 
hends, that all were not incloſed in coffins, who were laid in the 
Egyptian repoſitories of the dead, but that it was an honour 
appropriated to perſons of agure 3 for, after having given an ac- 
count of ſeveral niches found in thoſe chambers of death, he adds, 
(Lett, vii. p. 281) „But it muſt not be 1magined that the bodies 
depoſited in theſe gloomy apartments were a/l incloſed in che/ts, 
and placed in niches, The greateſt part were ſimply embalmed 
and ſwathed, after that manner which every one hath ſome no- 
tion of; after which they laid them one by the ſide of another 
without any ceremony. Some were even put into theſe tombs 
without any embalming at all; or ſuch a flight one, that there 
remains nothing of them in the linen in which they were wrap- 
ped, but the bones, and thoſe half rotten, It is probable that 
each confiderable family had one of theſe bunal places to them- 
ſelves ; that the niches were deſigned for the bodies of the heads 
of the family, and that thoſe of their domeſtics and ſlaves had 
no other care taken of them, than the laying them on the ground, 
after having been embalmed, or even without that; which, with- 
eit doubt; was alſo all that was done, even to the heads of families 
ot leſs diſtinction.“ After this he gives an account of a way of 
purial, practiſed anciently in that country, which had been but 


Travels, Part I. p. 38. 
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Jately diſcovered, and which conſiſted in placing the bodies, af- 
ter they were ſwathed up, on a layer of charcoal, and covering 
them with a mat, under a depth of ſand of ſeven or eight feet. 
That coffins then were not univerſally uſed in Ægypt, is un- 
doubted from thele accounts, and, probably, they were only per- 
ſons of diſtinction who were buried in them. It is alſo reaſonable 
to believe, that in times ſo remote as thoſe of Joſeph, they might 
be much leſs common than afterwards, and, conſequently, that 
Joſeph's being put into a coffin in Ægypt might be mentioned 
with a deſign to expreſs the great honours which the Ægyptians 
did him in death, as well as in life, being interred after the moſt 
ſumptuous manner of the Egyptians, embalmed, and in a coffin, 
Agreeably to this the Septuagint verſion, which was made for 
Egyptians, ſeems to repreſent coffins as a mark of grandeur, 
ob xxi. 32. 
: It is — objection to this account that the widow of Nain's fon 
is repreſented as carried forth to be buried in a Coęcg, [oro] or 
on a bier ; for the preſent inhabitants of the Levant, who are well 
known to lay their dead bodies in the earth un-incloſed, carry 
them frequently out to burial in a kind of coffin. So Dr. Ruf- 
ſel in particular deſcribes the bier uſed for the Turks at Aleppo, 
as a kind of coffin, much in the form of our's, only that the lid 
riſes with a ledge in the middle. Chriſtians, indeed, as he tells 
us, are carried to the grave on an open bier“; but as the moſt 
common kind of bier there very auch reſembles our coffins, that 
uſed by the people of Nain might very poſlibly be of the ſame 
kind; in which caſe the word Zopog was very proper. 
If the uſe of a coin in burial was doing a particular honour to 
the dead, the embalming their bodies certainly was. The late 


Dr. Ward, in the diſſertations publiſhed ſoon after his death, ſup- 


poſes the Jewiſh method of embalming to have been very differ- 
ent from the Egyptian, and that this is evident from ſeveral paſ- 
fages of the New Teſtament ; but inſtead of the Ægyptian 
embowwelling, he preſumes that the Jews contented themſelves with 
an external unction; and that, inſtead of myrrh and caſſia, they 
made uſe of myrrh and aloes ; to which he adds a conjecture that 
St. John might mention the circumſtance of our Lord's embalm- 
ing, the better to obviate the falſe report which then prevailed 
among the Jews, that the 1 of our Lord had been ſtolen 
away in the night by his diſciples; for the linen, he ſup- 
poſes, could not have been taken from the body and head, in the 
manner in which, it was found in the ſepulchre, on account of it's 
clinging 4o faſt from the viſcous nature of theſe drugs, had they 
been ſo fooliſh as to attempt it. x 

The modern eaſtern method of applying Odours to the dead, 


certainly differs from that which was anciently made uſe of in that 


® See Pr. Ruſſell's natural hiſtory of Aleppo, p. 115, 130. 
country. 
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country. The preſent way in Egypt, according to Maillet , 
is to waſh the body. divers times with roſe-water, which, he elſe- 
where obſerves, is there much more fragrant than with us: they 
afterwards perfume it with incenſe, aloes, and a quantity of other 
odours, of which they are by no means ſparing : and then they bury 
the, body in a winding ſheet, made partly of ſilk, and partly of 
cotton, and moiſtened, as js ſuppoſed, with ſome ſweet ſcented 
water, or liquid . perfume, though MaiLet only uſes the fimple 
term moiſtened; this they cover with another cloth of unmixed 
cotton, to which they add one of the richeſt ſuits of clothes of the 
deceaſed, The expence he ſays on theſe occaſions, is very great, 
though nothing like what the genuine embalming colt in former 
times. | 
The modern Ægyptian way of emba/ming then, if it may be 
called by that name, differs very much from the ancient. Whether 
the Jewiſh method in the time of our Lord, differed as much, or 
how far, is not ſo well known, To paſs by the difference which 
Dr. Ward has remarked betwixt the 3 (the Ægyptians uſing 
myrrh and caſſia, and the Jews myrrh and aloes,) which might be 
only in appearance, ſince more than two ſorts might be uſed by 
both nations, though theſe only happened to be diſtinctly mention- 
ed; it doth not appear ſo plain to me as to the doctor, that the 
Jeu" were not wont to emborwel their dead in embalming. Their 
ope of a reſurrection did not neceſſarily prevent this: and as all 
other nations ſeem to have <:abalmed exactly according to the 
Egyptian manner, the ſame cauſes, which induced them to do 
ſo, probably occaſioned the Jews not to vary] from them in this 
reſpe&. Thus the accurate editor of the ruins of Palmyra (p. 22) 
tells us, they diſcovered that the inhabitants of that city uſed to 
embalm their dead, and that upon comparing the,linen, the man- 
ner of ſwathing, the balſam, and other parts of the mummies ot 
Egypt, (ic which country they had been a few months before) with 
thoſe of Palmyra, they found their method of embalming exact- 
iy the ſame. Zenobia, who had her ſeat of government in Palmy- 
ra, was, as this writer obſerves, originally a native of Egypt, 
but then he remarks that theſe bodies were embalmed before her 
time. Thus that paſſage which the doctor cites from Tacitus con- 
cerning Poppæa, the wit of Nero, ſuppoſes, that it was the com- 
mon ancient cuſtom to fill the body with drugs, and not merely 
apply them externally corpus non igni abolitum, ut Romanus mos, 
fed regum exterorum conſuetudine differtum odoribus conditur ; that is, 
« her body was not conſumed by fire, according to the Roman 
manner, but was buried, after having been ſtuffed with odours, 
after the manner of foreign princes; not, it ſeems, merely of 
the Egyptians, but of thoſe who practiſed burying in general. 
It doth not however follow from hence that our Lord was em- 
bowelled; though St. John ſays, he was buried ait ſpices, as the 


eee te wm. Op p. 28, 
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manner of the Jews was to bury ;- for theſe words do not neceſſarily 
ſignify, that all was done that was wont to be done in thoſe caſes 
-mong the Jews. The contrary appears to be /a#, from the far- 
ther preparations made by the women, who, it is to be ſuppoſed, 
were not unacquainted with what had been done, though Dr. 
Ward preſumes the contrary, ſince St. Luke expreſſly tells us, 
that the women who came with him from Galilee, followed after, and 
beheld the ſepulchre, and how the body was laid,  _ 1 
If this indeed be admitted, the doctor's thought n the 
difficulty of taking off the bandages, beſmeared with very gluti- 
nous drugs, will appear to be ill founded; for in that caſe the 
women could have done nothing more as to the embalming him. 
That conjecture indeed ſeems to have made all the impreſſion up- 
on the doctor's mind, which it might be expected the force of no- 
velty would give it; but as aloes and myrrh, do not appear to 
have that glutinous quality which the doctor ſuppoſed ; ſo a much 
more obvious account may be given of St. John's making mention 
of a circumſtance, about which the other Evangeliſts are flent. He 
appears to have publiſhed his hiſtory for the uſe of perſons lefs ac- 
uainted with the cuſtoms of the eaſt, than thoſe from whoſe in- 
— the others more immediately wrote. The doctor himſelf 
has remarked in his thirty- ſecond diſſertation, that in giving an ac- 
count of the death of our Lord, St. John has reckoned the hours after 
the manner of the Romans; whereas the other evangeliſts ſpeak 
according to the Jewiſh method of computation : the ſame reaſon 
that induced him to do that, naturally led him to ſay to thoſe who 


were wont to burn their dead, that our Lord was buried, with ſpices, © 


which was, in general, the Jewiſh method of diſpoſing of their dead; 
which he might very well do, though the ſtraitneſs of the time, 
did occaſion ſome deviation from what they commonly practiſed. 
This ſhortneſs of the time, we may believe, prevented them 
alſo from ſwathing him with that accuracy and length of bandage 
which they would otherwiſe have uſed. The Zg yptians, we are 
told, have uſed above a thouſand ells of filleting about a body, 
beſides what was wrapped about the head. Thevenot informs us, 
that he found it the caſe with the mummy which he examined. 
See his travels, part I. p. 137. The Jews, it is reaſonable to be- 


lieve, fwathed them in ſomething of the ſame manner, which 


could not have been nicely performed in ſuch a hurry as the diſci- 
ples were then in. 

What Joſeph and Nicodemus did with the mixture of myrrh 
— . — * appear. Dr. Larne 2 ＋ treatiſe on the 
credibility of the goſpel hiſtory -, ſu t they might - 
bly form a bed of 5 But with re to the guantity, w_ ich, 
he tells us, (from biſhop Kidder) a modern Jew hath made an ob- 
jection againſt the hiſtory of the New Teſtament, affirming, that 
it was enough for two hundred dead bodies; which is ſaying in 


® Book i, chap. viii, ſect. 17. 
other: 
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dpther words, that Half a pound of theſe drugs is ſuffieient to em- 
| balm a ſingle body: — reſpectinę this, 1 would obſerve, that our 
- *Englith ſurgeons require a much larger quantity of drugs for em- 
15 balming; and, in a feceipt which the writer of theſe remarks hath 
 Neen of la very eminent one, the weight of the drugs employed, is 
above one third of the weight of, thoſe which Nicodemus brought. 
Much leſs indeed would be wanted, where the body is not embow- 
elled; but even the cerate or drugs uſed externally in our embalm- 
Ing; is found to be one third of the weight of the myrrh and 
Aces brought for embalming our Lord. However, be this as it 
* may, fince, from what Joſephus obſerves of the funeral of Ariſto- 
bulas, the laſt of the high prieſts of the Maccabees, it appears, 
that * the larger the quantity of the ſpices uſed. in, their inter- 
ments, che greater honour was thought to be done to the dead“; 
We may hence eaſily account for the quantity which Nicodemus 
brought in general, though we may not be able to tell, with the 
preciſion that could be withed, how it was diſpoſed. of. Dr. Lard- 


= 


ner does not appear to haye mentioned this paſſage; but it entire- 
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Iy anſwers the objection of this modern Je). 
Soe. his Antiquities, B. 15. 
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AS you have always profeſſed yourſelves ready to oblige every 
correfpondent to the utmoſt of your power, I ſhall make no 
. apology for offering the following to your conſideration. It is 
an extract from the Rev. Mr. Gregory's f remarks __ 
- -K#5neTv,"'or the feng of ©the Bow, 2 Sam. i. 18, publiſhed 
mort than an hundred years ſince. On erbeng the remarks 
en th Nie the P/abns in your laſt number, I recol- 
lected that I had ſeen an explanation of the Bow, mentioned 
Pfalm xxvili, and imagining it would prove entertaining to 
tte curious reader, as it r piece, I beg 
leave tb have a place appointed for it in your ufeful magazine, 
by which you will confer an additional favour on, 
Student at the Academ l 15 Wai 1 
in Denmark Street, Your already much o ervant, 
Lene Fe, 16s 888i nick 


+ He was Maſter of Arts of Chriſt's Church, Oxon, in the year 1665, 
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60 HE bade them teach the children of Judah the uſe of the beau. 
behoid it is written in the bak of r 
Thus Rabbi elne ex pounds it: ** And Dayid ſaid, From 
hence forth, ſe ing that the mighty in Iſrael are fallen, it will 
be neceſſary that the men of Judah learn to exerciſe their arms, 
and to draw the bow.” 43.5 


Levi Ben Gerſom ſaith 


| „ * that inaſmuch as David ſaw that the 
death of Saul was cauſed by his fear of the bowmen, and that 
there were none in Jrael ſkilled in this kind of artillery ;| he gaie 
order that the men of Judah (as being the principal men at 
arms) ſhovld be taught the uſe of the bow.“ But Rabbi Tay 
faith, ** That Saul and Jonathan taught the ſons of Judah the 
bow, . becauſe” the ſons, of Judah were mighty men, and fit to 
draw the bow, by the bleſſing of Facch, Gen, xlix, 8, where it 
is prophecied that the hand of Juda ſhall be in the neck of his 
enemies, i. e. (ſaith Kimbi) the bow.” Therefore they take the 
book of Jaſber to be the firſt of Maſes called Geng, in which the 
acts of the Jaſberim, or upright men, are recorded.  _. 
The hebraiſm of bow is like that of bread: which ſands for 
ail other kind of proviſion. And where is the conſequence here, 
that, becauſe Saul and Jonathan {excellent archers themſelves ; 
for the bow of Jonathan turned net back) fell down before the 
arrows of the Bhiliſtines, therefore the men of Judab ſhould 
be taught the uſe of the Sow? but the coherence is worſe ; 
And David, &c. — The author of the book brings David in, 


beginning an epicedium 1 the death of Saul and Jonathan, 4 


* o 


and immediately breaks him off with an unconnected com- 4 

mand to the ſons of Judah, that they ſhould learn to handle the / 

bow. | f 

Mariana very judiciouſly ftepped aſide out of the common road £ 

of interpretation, and conſidered, that the bow might be taken | 

y for the title of the ſong ; which cannot be ftrange to them that ö 

A will compare this with the granted ſuperſcriptions upon David's fl 

* Pſalms: as Pſalm lix. To the chief mufician, ALTASHITH, ſo here, if 

a to the chief muſician KESHETH, or the Bow.— And he bade them, viz. * 

d the chief muſicians, Heman, Ethan, Jeduthun, to teach the 1gno- h 

"x rant people how to fing this lamentation. of David upon the death ; 
A of Saul and Jonathan. It was entitled Keetb, becauſe it was 
d occaſioned by the Philiſtine archers, but eſpecially reſpecting 
to the BOW of Tonathan, which returned not back fi om the bload of the 
7 Hain, as the ſong itſelf. expreſſes. And David could not but 
by remember the bow of Jonathan, out of which that. arrow was 


ſhot beyond the. lag. 1 Sam xx 36. It was the time when that 

covenant was made, and that aſſection expreſſed betwixt them, which 

was greater than the love of women. | . 

K The LXX will bear out this interpretation. The yetfion there, 
is Kai tpnmoe Aa roy den rcon i Lav xai tm luvalay Toy 

| de e, Ka eint TH Mt rug big lava. 108 yeypanrai ime 

3" Ni 18 l Sg. | mc Ro | 
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- The Vulgate tranſlation runs thus: Planxit autem David planctum 
kujuſmodi {uper Saul, et ſuper Jovathan, filium ejus, et precepit ut 
gocerent filios jydah planctum, ſicut ſeriptum eſt in libro Juſtorum, 
And here it is plainer yet that David commanded to teach 
the ſons of Judah thi-lamentation. N . 
By theſe tuo great authorities we ſee that what the ſons of 
Judah were commanded to learn, was not zhe uſe of the koav, but 
The bow, via David's ſong ſo called, ths lamentation over Saul 
and Jonathan ; and this is that which was awri/zen in the book of 
Jaſhen. Why this book was ſo called, or who was the author 
of it, I cannot tell. That it was not the firſt of Moſes (as 
the Rabbins would have it) is indubitably plain Joſephus informs 
us that it was a record in the tempie. It is quoted twice in ſcrip- 
ture, here, and Joſhua x. which is enouvh ta ſhew that the 
Jong of the bow might, but the'v/e of it could not, be ſet down 
in the book of Tajher. 


IT. 

MaTTHEW XXVIII. 179. and MARK XIV. 52, explained. 

Te the EDITORS of the CHKISTIAN'S MAGAZINE. 
GENTLEMEN, — 

J have ſometimes been your correſpondent, but never under my 
own name, till ny laſt piece of criticiſm “. ] have ſent you 
two more; ard theſe are the mon material alterations prope ſed, 
But if any of your readers retain a doubt about any other 
piace in my harmony; let them ſigniſy it in your uſeful 
magazine, and I will endeavour to give them the beſt reaſons 
can. | 


Warwick, Jam your humble ſervant, 
March 22, 1765. WILLIAM GREEN WOOD. 


MATTHEW XXVIE. 157. 
O * Nara: Put ſom? doubted. This appearance of our 


Saviour, after his reſmreGion to his diſciples vpop a woun- 
tain in Galilee, where he had appointed them, as mentioved iu 
the preceding verſe, is generally iuppoſed, and with great reaſon, 
to be the ſame which St. Paul peaks of, 1 Cor. xv. 6. when 
he was fern of aboye five hundred brethren at ohe; f whom 
the greater part rem yned- at the time that epiltle was wrote, and 
were re dy to teſtify the truth of it at the hazard of their lives, 
Now it is highly probable that amongſt ſo vaſt a number, ſome of 
them, like homas, would doubt of it before they had ſeen our 
Lord: but like him too, I think it is not poſſible they could 
doubt, whea they did ſee him; but, being convinced by ocular 
demonſtration, they would worchip him, and cry out, My Lord! 
ang my God 1 1 ſnall therefore propuie another, and, in my opinion, 
a more reaſonable and accurate tranſlation of theſe words. All 
the Latin verſions may be reduced to one or other of theſe four 
| Sec p. 138. 1 

following ; 
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following: The vulgate, Qyidam antem dubitawirunt. Tremellius, 5 
Quidam autem ex eit dubitauerant. From the Arabic, Quidam 
auſem eorum dubitaverant. The Syriac, Ex iis enim nonnulli aubis 
taverant. They all ſpeak of the time of their doubting, one f 
as imperfectly, the others as perfectly paſt : but why any of them 
ſhould give gufdam, I know not; for tives is galgam, and or 1s 
ui, And for the particle de, it very often ſignifies ein, and 
is tranſlated, particularly Rom. ix. 30. and Phil. ii. 8. as the 
ſenſe requires, by even I would therefore chute to put this paſſage 
into Latin, thus, Friiam qui dubitaverant : and 1t my harmony 
15 ever thought worthy of another edition, 1 would ſay in Engliſh, 
Ewen they who had doutied ; and thus it is likewile expreſſed in 
the Pruſſian verſion, | 
MAR K XIV. 72. 
Exrigandv, Ex>ost When he thought therinn, be ewwept Thus 
it is in the Engliſh Bible: but to ſupport our tranſlators, 
I think they muſt be obliged to call in the aſſiſtunce of one Kgure, 
and two eilipſes. For firſt, e7;22>aw, ſignifying to caſt in, of 
about, muſt be metaphorically transferred to the operations of 
the mind; and then, ſecondly, to complete the ſenſe, the two 
ellipſes muſt be ſupplied by ſuppoſing, that in the one, the mind 
is to be underſtood ; and in the other, the ſubj+<& upon which the 
mind was employed; he theught thereon. So that to explain it 
fully, we muſt give ſuch a Periphraſis as this: When Peter caſt 
about in his mind what Jeſus had foretold he would do, and what 5 
he had juſt baſely done, notwithſtanding that kind fore-warning, " 
and his conndent promiſes to the contrary, of all which our Sa- 
viour reminded him by a ſignificant look; be thought thereen , and \ 
avept.” Upon this conſtruction all theſe acts are contained in this i 
ſingle word. tnifanuy. Whereas, if we tranſlate it wailing bin- » 
felf, or caſting d: win his wail, it requires no figure,. but only an 4 
ealy and aſual Ellipſis, to be filled up with one word; if even + 
that is required. For t7;84xxw'15 fo. moch-uied for putting on a # 
garment (Lev. xix. 19. iuaTio sr itz e, that enifaxua and 
Sr h,! pannus, cloth, are derived from it, as a proper root. But 
if the expreſſion is elliptical, and requires a word to fill it up, I 
believe it will appear clearly from what follows, that xy 4>4vuux or | 
lad rio is the word. Let us conſider the cuſtom of the Eaſtern 
people in times of great ſorrow, and alſo the ellipſes common in 
the Greek language, (I do not mean in general, which ali the 
learned know, Fa in this particular cafe) and theſe will help to 
give light to, and explain each other. The cuſtom among the 
ancients, of caſting down the vail over their faces in time of 
mourning, is ſo well known, that I ſhall only ſelect two paſſages 
out of the Old Teſtament to this purpoſe ; one relating to the 
Jews, and the other to the Medes ; 2 Sam. xv. 30. When David 
fled from Jeruialem, he wept, and had his head ecvered: and 
| the people with him covered every man his head, and wept. 
Eſther vi. 12. Haman, upon his diſappointment, haffed ro bis 
Poy/e, mourning, and having his read covered, I ſhall give the 
— 8 b 2 Gree 
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oppontion ; for, in many ſuch gaſes as theſe; it will be more tor 
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Greek of this, 2uTCutvo; xatTax xepany, becauſe the expreſſion is 
remarkable, and the turn of phraſe is the ſanie which St. Paut 
has made uſe of, though indeed upon another occaſion, 1 Cor. xi. 

. kr xt E, Which our tranſlators alſo render, having 
45 head coverta, The Greeks likewiſe behaved in the fame man- 
ner: as Iſoerates, ſpeaking of one in forrow, ſays, tyxanviapeo; 
txacie. In moſt of theſe places there is the ſame kind of ellipſis. 
in ſome, ſuch a word as mTgogwnoy Or x. ax is to be ſupplied ; in 
others, ſuch as xaxvuua Or iuatioy ; and here in particular to thi: 
word #7i2a>uy, Euripides in his Electra hath uſed this very verb, 
but «Xx>refies the whole ceremony fully; &y2 wiv Emifgaruv pag 
vod is ie, equidem pallium injiciens oculis meis- I ſhall make 


but one obſervation more, (which is ſomewhat to the purpoſe) 


that Matthew and Luke, ſpeaking of Peter, ſay *xxavos Tiga; : 
ſo that, joining theſe paſſages together With what has been re- 
marked above, we may venture to conclude, that he awert ov, and 
iniPanuy, caſting down his wail, txdawoe Tino; wept bitterly ; teſ- 
tifying by theſe two marks of ſorrow, his unteigned repentance 
For having ſo ſhamefully denied his maſter. 


III. | 
ANSWER to the QU RE on MATT. V. 39—42 
inſerted" in p. 140. 
To the EDITORS of the CHRISTIAN “S MACAZIxXE. 
GENTLEMEN, | te.” 

OUR correſpondent, Mr. Holder, appears to be greatly miſ- 
* taken, when, imaginipg that dur bleſſed Saviour enjoins what 
is ſcarcely compatible with human nature, in part of his divine 
ſermon on the mount., It is, unqueſtionably, very compatible with 
human nature to check the ſallies of vengeful wrath; to abſtain 
from rigorous and petulant contention, to ceaſe from trifling and 
quarreliome oppoſition; which ſeems to be the whote that our Sa- 
viour means to torbid in the place alluded to. I rake the expreſ 
ſions to be greatly proverbial. In ver. :9, Our Saviour adviſes, 
not to reſiſt the injurious perſon ; but, where the damage is not 
great, —ſo trifling as a ſtroke on the cheek, rather to bear the 
affront, than to proſecute it in a rigorous and revengeful manner. 
In ver. 40, he exhorts, (and to the wiſdom of his exhortation al! 
times and places, bear ſufficient teſtimony) to put ud with 
a trifling loſs, ſuch as the taking away one's coat, rather than to 
entangle oneſelt in vexatious law; the expences, ſnares, and un- 
eaſineſs, attending the continuance of a ep in law, being much 
rather to be avoided than many of thoſe inferior loſſes, which of 
ten occaſion men petulantly to commence ſuch ſuits : and for ver. 
41. it is generally ſuppoſed to refer to the command of public of- 
ficers; if any of whom, ſays our Saviour, ſhoald oblige you 
and your carriages to attend him a mile, on a public account, ra- 
ther go with him 7avo more, than diſturb the peace by a forcible 


you. 
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yout own comfort, as well as for the credit of your profeſſion, to 


ſubmit, than th contend.” So that the whole which our Saviour here 
enjoins, is an» endeavour to live in ſuch a peaceable, meek, and 
quiet manner. as may preſerve us from the uneaſineſs and anxiety 


which ever attend thoſe who are quick to revenge, haſty to profes, 


cute, ſtrenuous to defend the minuteſt right, and always involving 
themſelves and others in contention and oppoſition. | 5 

We cannot better elucidate the text than by the following plea- 
ſing anecdote. NP | PET * 

Guſtavus Adolphus, king of Sweden, happening, at a private 
review, to have ſome diſpute with Colonel Seaton, an offi- 
cer in his ſervice, gave him a blow; which the latter reſented ſo 
highly, that, when the field buſineſs was over, he repaired to the 
king's apartment, and demanded his diſmiſſion, which his majeſty 
ſigned, and the colonel withdrew, not a word being ſaid on the 
ſubje& by either party. Guſtavus, however, having co coni- 
deredthe matter, and being informed that Seaton intended to ſet ou: 
the next morning for Denmark, he followed him, attended on 
by an officer, and two or three gums. When his majeſty cane 
to the Daniſh frontiers, he left all his attendants, except cne 
groom ; and overtaking Seaton on a large plain, he rode up to 
him, ſaying, ** Diſmount Sir: that you have been 1njured, I ac- 
knowledge: I am now come to give you the ſatisfaftion of a gen- 
tleman : I am now out of my own dominions ; Guſtavus and 
you are equals. We have both, I ſee, piſtols and fwords : alight 
immediately, and the affair ſhall be decided.“ Seaton, recorer- 
ing from his ſurprize, diſmounted, as the king had already done, 
and falling on his knees, ſaid, Sire, you have more than given 
me. ſatisfation, in condeſcending to make me your equal: God 
forbid that my {word ſhould do any miſchief, to lo brave, ſo great, 
and fo gracious a prince, Permit me to return to Stockholm, and 
allow me the honour to hve and die in your ſervice.” The king 
raiſed him from the ground, embraced him, and they returned in 


the moſt amicable manner to Stockholm, to the aſtoniſhment of 


the whole court. I am, Gentlemen, your's, &c. S. H. 

LETTER VI. To = CLERGYMAN. _ 

To the EDITORS of the CARISTIAN's MAGAZINE. 
(GENTLEMEN, 


I have taken the liberty of ſending you this ſixth letter, which 
cloſes the ſuhject. And as you have been ſo kind, as to give a 


place to the other five in your very uſeful repofitory, hops you 
will indulge me fo far as when opportunity ſuits, to inſert this. 
i am Gentlemen, with wiſhing you all the encouragement your 
moſt excellent undertaking be Zo | 
Your ag obedient, obligedhumble ſervant, JOHN FRANCIS. 
Dear Six. | | : X . 
Concluded my laſt letter * with a promiſe that I would, in m 
& next, endeavour to ſhew you, that the doctrine which I had 
2nferted in my foregoing letters was the doctrine of the church 


See p. Sæ· of 


1 
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. 
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of England, as expreſſed in her articles; the proving of which, 
therefore, 1s the deſign of my preſent letter, with which I ſhall 
beg leave to conclude this ſubject. In the profecution of this ar- 
ns I ſhall firſt produce each article that relates to this ſubject 

y itſelf, and then endeavour to ſhew you, that what I have aſſert- 
ed 1s agreeable thereto. 

Article, 11th. Of the juſtification of man. We are accounted 
righteous before God, only for the merit of our Lord and Saviour 
Jefus Chriſt by faith, and not for our works or deſervings. 
Wherefore, that we are juſtified by faith only, is a moſt whole- 
ſome doctrine, and very full of comfort, as more largely is expret- 
{ed in the homily of juſtification.” — Now, here it is to be obſerved, 
that the expreſſion, by faith only, ſignifies, that we are juſtified by 
faith, not becauſe of faith, ſince there is no more merit in our faith 
than in our works, as both are imperfect; and how great ſoever 
it may be, it i ſtill he gift of God. It follows, therefore, that 
faith is not the cauſe, but the condition of our juſtification, which 
alone is the free gift of God, through the merits of Chriſt. But 
the ſame likewiſe muſt be allowed of good works, that though 
they are not the cauſe, yet they are the condition of our juſtifica- 
tion. If, therefore, we cannot be juſtified without the one, it 
follows of courſe, that we are as equally incapable of being juſti- 
fied without the other. For though juſtification is the gift of God, 
for the ſake of the merits of Chriſt, yet it is upon this expreſs con- 
dition, that both our faith and obedience be uniform and ſincere. 
Contrary to this doctrine, which I take to be the ſenſe and mean- 
ing of the article, I have not aſſerted any one propoſition in any 
one of my former letters; wherein I only endeavoured to ſhew, that 
faith and good works were both equally neceſſary to ſalvation, as 
they were both equally the condition of our juſtification. I pro- 
ceed now to conſider the next article. 

Article 12th. Of good aworks. ** Albeit that good works, which 
are the-fruits of faith, and follow after juſtification, cannot put 
away our fins, and endure the ſeverity of God's judgment; yet 
are they pleaſing and acceptable to God in Chriſt, and do 
ſpring out neceſſarily of a true and lively faith, in ſo much, that 
by them a lively faith may be as evidently known, as a tree diſ- 
cerned by the fruit.” Now I am not conſcious to myſelf that in 
any of my former letters | have aſſerted any thing that contradicts 
the doctrine contained in thrs article. For it never was my deſign, 
and therefore-I could never attempt to prove, that good works 
could of themſelves avail to putting away our fins, or that we ſhould, 
by virtue of them alone, without any reliance upon the merits of 
Chriſt's death and ſufferings, be able to endure the ſeverity of 
God's judgment. The whole of what I have there aſſerted, is, tnat 
faith upon the merits of Chriſt, unleſs it be accompanied with 
good works, will not alone be ſufficient to obtain from the hands 
of God our juſtification, ſince the one axe as much the condition 
of the goſpel covenant as the other ; fince they are both of equal 
value in the fight of God, and the latter as neceſſarily the 8 

ES | | | 0 
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t the ſormer, as fruit are naturally of the tree they ſpring 
from. 13 | 
Article 13. Of works before juſtification. * Works done before 
the grace of Chriſt, and the inſpiration of his ſpirit, are not plea- 
{ant to God, for as much as they ſpring not of faith in Jeſus Chriſt 
neither do they make men meet to receive grace, or, ( as the 
ſchool authors ſay) deſerve grace of N yea rather, for 
that they are not done, as God hath willed and commanded them 
to be done, we doubt not but they have the nature of fin.” Now, 
in any of the fore-going letters, I am not ſenſible of having aſſer- 
ted any thing contrary to this article of our church. I never 
diſallowed the principle from which all our actions ought to flow, 
in order to render them acceptable in his fight ; viz. faith in him, 
and a firm belief of his promiſes in Chriſt Jeſus. But as this prin- 
ciple will by no means avail to the purifying the heart, without the 
grace of God co-operating with it, it conſequently follows, that 
ail our works performed without the aſſiſtance of God's holy ſpirit. 
muſt be ſo far from having any virtue in them, that they muſt, in 
their own nature, be evil. But then, unleſs there be in us a mind 
diſpoſed to hearken to the infiuences of God's grace, we ſhall be 
by no means qualified to partake of it, For God has no where in 
ſcripture promiſed to beſtow it upon usindiſcriminately, and to ſave 
us by his grace, without any endeavour of our own toaccompliſh the 
ſame. Many, I know, are apt to think, from the caſe of the thief 
upon the croſs, that when God has predetermined a man to be ſa- 
ved, as they are pleaſed to term it, he will then beſtow ſuch a mea- 
ſure of his grace, as that he ſhall nov be able to withſtand it's force. 
But no ſuch concluſion can, I think, from this inſtance be drawn. 
For let us conſider the whole of this remarkable tranſaction. This 
man then acknowledged our Lord to be the Saviour of mankind, 
at the very time when his enemies were inſulting over him as an 
1mpoſtor ; when his own diſciples, the companions of is diſcour- 
{es and miracles, had forſaken him; when they, who once cruſted 
it had been he, abb jhould bade redeemed Tjrael, had deſpaired 
of him. This extraordinary faith, and behaviour ſuitable there- 
to, argue a temper, of itſelf ſo ingenuous, ſo well diſpoſed for con- 
viction, that it is by no means to be wondered at, that God ſhould 
then communicate the aſſiſtance of his grace ſo very liberally. as 
wholly to complete his repentance, and thereby intitle him to that 
glorious promiſe of being that day with his Redeemer in paradiſe. 
For, had he hardened himſelf as the chief prieſts did, or as the 
other thief had done, and joined him and them in reviling his Sa- 
Vioar, God would not then have beftowed his grace upon — but 
would, as he did thoſe abandoned wretches, have permitted him 
to have abided the wretched effects of his folly, Therefore, 
though we cannot of ourſelves do any thing that is acceptable to 
God, and what ever we do of that nature, muſt be aſcribed to the 
5. 5 of God co-operating with us; yet, at the ſame time, it muſt 
© granted, that God requires of us, n order to qualify us to re- 
seixe his grace, that we bring our minds tractable and well diſpo- 
| ſed, 
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ſed, always ready to hearken to it's holy ſuggeſtions, and to obey 
and ſubmit to it's influences over us; Which doctrine our arcicl- 
of free aui by no means contradicts. The condition of man after 


the fall of Adam is ſuch, that he cannot turn and prepare himielf 


by his own natural ſtrength, and good works, to faith, and calling 
upon God. Wherefore, we have no power to do good works, 
pleaſant and acceptable to God, without the grace of God pre- 
venting us, that we may have a good will, and working with us 
when we have that good will.” 

Having thus endeavoured to ſhew you, that the doctrine aſſert- 
ed in the foregoing letters, is not only agreeable to ſcripture, but 
hi-ewife by no means contradictory to to the articles of our church; 
I (ail here beg leave to cloſe the ſubje&; praving that you, myſelt, 
and every other diſciple of Chriſt, may always have our minds ſo 
well diſpoſed to receive the grace of God, that he may never have 
occaſion, through our wilfulneſs and preverſeneſs, to withdraw it 
from us; but that, at laſt through it's bleſſed influence, we may 
become perfect chriſtians, Which happy effect, God of his in- 
finite mercy grant, for Jeſus Chriſt, his ſake! Amen. 


Topcroſt, March 31, , 
1766. JOHN FRANCTS. 
V 


Mr. LOCKE's "Treatiſe of FREE-WILL ; or, The true intel- 
i4cctual SYSTEM of the UNIVERSE, 


(Continued from p. 149.) 
. 


UT this contingent liberty of ſelf determination, which we 
| have hitherto ſpoken of, called by fome of the Greek philo- 
ſophers Zpeleuftick Liberty; when there is a perfect equality in 
objects, and a mere fortuitous ſelf determination, is not that 
auTEZao wn, that liberum arbitrium, which is the foundation of 
Praiſe or diſpraiſe, commendation or blame For, when two ob- 
jects perfectly equal and exactly alike, are propounded to a man's 
choice, as two eggs, or two guineas, or two golden balls, of 
equal bigneſs, and weight, and value, he cannot be juſtly blamed 
by any other, or himſelf, for chooſing one of them rather tnan 
another: and the caſe muſt needs be the ſame in all other objects 
of choice that have a perfect equality of good in them, or are 


means equally tending and conducing to the ſame end. There 


can be no juſt blame or diſpraiſe, but only where the objects be- 
ing in themſelves really unequal, the one better, and the other 
worſe ; a man refuſeth the better, and chooſeth the worſe : As, in 
the difference between the dictate of honeſty or conſcience, and 
the ſuggeſtion of the lower appetites, inclining either to ſenſual 
pleaſure, or private utility, He that, reſiſting thoſe lower and 
worſe inclinations, firmly adhereth to. the better principle or dic- 
rate of honeſty and virtue, hath, in all ages and places of the 
world, been accounted ENGCUVETOL, praile-worthy 3 48 bein Eper 
£x72, ſuperior to himſelf, or, a ſelt-conqueror ; but he 5 * 
: e 
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eth up himſelf as vanquiſhed, or ſuecumbeth, under the lower af- 
fections, called rhe law of the members, in oppoſition to that ſu- 
perior dictate of honeſty, or Law of the mind, is accounted blame- 
worthy, as being r? Twy EauToa Inferior to himſelf, or conguered by Lis 
evorſe part. Now that there is ſuch an aureZe-ioy, as this too, 
ſuch a liberty of will, (where there is an inequality in the obzetts,) 
of determining oneſelf, better or worſe, and ſo of deſerving com- 
mendation or 1 (though it be not rightly taken by ſome for 
an abſolute perfection, as will be ſhewn elſewhere ;) is undenia— 
bly evident, both from the common notions of mankind, and, 
from the ſenſe of conſcience in all men, accuſing or excuſing them, 

Nevertheleſs, it muſt be granted, that there 1s no ſmail difficul- 
ty in the explaining of this phznomenoa rightly ; fo, as clearly to 
make it out, and vindicate the ſame from all exceptions made 
againſt it, eſpecially ſince the vulgar pie, or the now peneral- 
ly received way of philoſophiſing, concerning the ſou], Goth either 
quite baffle and betray this liberty of will, or elſe render it abſurd, 
ridiculous, or monſtrous. 

For the vulgarly received phſychology runs thus ; that in the 
rational ſoul there are two faculties, under/anding and will; which 
underſtanding hath nothing of will in it; ard W It, no hing of 
underſtanding in it. And to theſe two faculties are attributed the 
actions of intelle&ion and volition ; the underſtanding, ſay they, 
underſtandeth, and the will willeth. h 

But then follows a bivium, wherein theſe philoſophers are di— 
vided : for Fixs T, many of them fuppoſe this underſtanding to 
be the beginner, and firtt mover: of all actions. For this reaſon, 
becauſe zgnoti nulla cupido; there can be no deſire, nor no will of 
that which is unknown. And, StcoxpLy, they - conclude that 
the underſtanding acteth neceſſarily upon it's ſeveral objects, with - 
out any thing of will to determine either it's exerciſe or ſpecthca- 
tion of them, (which neceſſity ſome call a train of thoughts) be- 
cauſe the will, being blind, therefore, cannot determine the under- 
ſtanding either to exerciſe or ſpecification of objeft, 'I'n'rDlLy, 
that the underſtanding judgeth neceſſarily of all things, not only 
as to the truth or falſhood of ſpeculative things; but alſo, as to 
eligibility of practicals; what is to be done, or not done. LasTty, 
that the blind faculty of will always neceſſarily follows the laſt 
practieal judgment of the neceſſary underſtanding. _ 

But others there are, who, in order to the ſolving-of this phæ- 
nomenon of liberty of will, think it neceſſary to fuppoſe that, 
firſt of all, the will, though blind, yet does determine the un- 
derſtanding both to exerciſe, and ſpecification of object: and 
then that the underſtanding, being neceſſary in it's judgments, 
doth only propound to the blind will what it thinks ovght to be 
done, or it's laſt practical judgment in he eaſe, and no more z 
only to allure and invite the will thereunto ; but that this ſove- 
reign queen or empreß of the ſoul, the blind will, ſtill remainerh 
as free and indifferent to do, or not to do this or that, as if the 
underſtanding had given no judgement at all in the caſe; and 

VOL. VII. Cc doth 
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doth at laſt fortuitouſly determine itſelf, without reſſ ect to the 
ſame either way: which is the meaning of that definition of li- 
berty of will, commonly given, that voluntat pofitis omnibus ad 
agendum requifitis, prieſt ngere, vel non agerc. That the will, after 
all things put, [the laſt dictate or judgment of the underſtanding 
itſelf therein included} is yet free and abſolutely indifferent, both 
as to exerciſe, and to ſpecification ; and does determine itſelf, 
fortuitouſly, to do or not do, this or that. There being no other 
way, as theſe men conceive, to ſolve the liberty of the will, but 
this only. [ To be continued. 
VI 
The SOLILOQUYof the DEVOUT SOUL. 


A Tranſlation from Thomas a Kenmpis. 
(Centinurd from p. 154) 
. 
CF SORRO W and MOURNING for SIN. 
My Sin is ever before me“ 

() M God, I have ſtained my life with many fins. But be 

hold my tears, which I pour out for them before thee. For 
I know that in me dwelleth no gond thing; and fo long as I bear 
about a mortal body, I am not free from fin. I do evil therefore 
and cffend every day; and, whit is more grievous, I ſufter many 
things to efcape me withont mourning and a due contrition : for 
ever involved, and intent upon outward things, and vain curioſi- 
ties, [cannot ſpeedily return to wholeſome ſorrow. Hence the 
burdens of fin are ſo mightily multiplied upon me, that they ob- 
ſtruct the fountains of grace, and deny admiſſion to the ſprings of 
divine confolation. But 15 this a ſmall evil? — Great 1s this evil, 
O my God! and ſo much the greater doth it become, by how 
much the more ſpeedily it eſcapeth from the heart, and flingeth 
me with no ſorrow. 
| 2. Lord wilt thou not regard? ſhall I every day mock thee, and 
40 deceive myſelf? How long wilt thou keep ſilence, o God? Where 


'| is the rod? Where is the ſtaff and the goad? Wherefore doſt thou * 
10 remove hell and judgment from mine eyes? If theſe ſtood before b 
k me, thinkeſt thou that I could go on careleſly? If thou forbeareſſ 

q: from me, out of the abundance of grace, thou ſheweſt forth thy | 
4 . Jong-ſuffering; but if I ſhall diſregard, wilt not thou afterward 1 
15 ſharply chaſtiſe? If not here, certainly thou wilt correct hereat- 

f , ter: for no ſin, whether ſmall or great, ſhall eſcape thee unaverg- 

1 ed. But how much better here; where grief is plenteous, ard 


labour ſhort, ſatis faction more acceptable, and reconciliation more 
I. eaſy? Spare not then the rod; but anoint mine eyes, with che 
j ſharp eye-ſalve : Reſerve not my fins till the laſt day; nor delive! 
4 me over to the tormentors, till I ſhall pay the uttermoſt farthing 
Better is it to be now lightly and ſavingly puniſhed, than hereat 
ter co ſuter the bitter torments of futurity. 1 will bewail therefore 
and greatly lament my fins. I have many things wherefore ! 


ſhonld weep ; but for laughter, I have no cauſe, Hardneſs ot 
heart. 


L 
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teart, and a deceitful conſcience, falling into fins, and falling off 
f.om grace, perſuade me to weep and to mourn, yea, urge often, 
and through their force compel me. When I] think alſo on my 
divers temptations, and the inroads of ſin, wherefore ſhuuld T 
laugh? Spare me, o God! ſpare me. Forif I weep, touched with 
inward forrow, it is no wonder; ſince now it is time to weep. 
Happy hour, when grief ariſeth in me becauſe of fin ! Pleſſed 
tears, which flows from the vehemence of contrition, at ſight of 
the all-polluted heart! 

3. And who can ſufficiently fathom this abyſs, and explore 
without trembling, theſe hidden defilements: O my God ! thou 
true light! thou canit illuminate all the darkneſs of my heart, and 
burn up all it's tains, in the ſpirit of fervency and judgment. It 
is thine to give a new heart, to create a new wo Id; and there to 
prepare a ſecret habitation, that is may be thy reſting place, and 
the tabernacle of thy name, who art the lover of purity, and the 
gueſt of tie good confcience. But ſince thou art not pleaſed to 
viſt the neglected houle, nay, and often leaveſt it a prey to beaſt- 
iy affections; I am anxious, that this may not be my caſe : Help, 
o merciful and gracious, to repair my ruins! Woe to him, whom 
thou leaveſt in anger! Peace to him, to whom thou ſhalt conde- 
ſcend, and with whom thou ſhalt eat! Miſerable me, placed in 
the midſt of ſnares, and loaded with the chains of fin ! what coun- 
ſel remains for me, and what is my ſaving remedy ? what, but to 
lift up my contrite eyes to thee, if haply my cry may be heard in 
the higheſt? For, no remedy ſhall the polluted conſcience find or 
enjoy, more ſalutary, than to ſacrifice itſelf in all the bitternefs 
of prayer. And how ſhall im portunate temptation be better over- 
come, than in the pouring forth to thee continual prayer, and the 
deep humility of the foul? But who ſhall grant me theſe good 
things, to pray and to weep as [ ought? Whence is my humilitvs 
Whence are all theſe tears to flow? From thee, aſſuredly, o God! 
with avhom is mercy and plentegus redemption. O Lord God ! giver of all 
grace, grant me worthily to bewail every fin, how great or {ſmall 
o ever; and without delay, at once to amend every fault, whether 
ſecret or open. 'Fheſe things reconciled between thee and me; 
may they reſlore to me thy loit favour, and prepare me for things 
better, and nearer to ſalvation. 

(To be continued.) 


VII- 
TRANSLATION of Dr. LOWTH's LECTURES on 
the SACRED POETRY of the HEBREWS, 
( Continued from p. 153.) 
FAS > 
od MEZ MUR. 
Or Of the HEBREW METRE. 
L EC TUR E III. 
That the HEBREW POETRY is MET RICAL. 
T* the very entrance of my purpoſed diſquiſition concerning the 
ſacred poetry of the Hebrews, a difficult and very obſcure 
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queſtion occurs concerning the nature of the Hebrew verſe ; 
which I ſh-uld have declined with great readineſs, if the deſign 
of my inſtitution had allowed; but as in all poetry, tl is is, as it 
were, a certain peculiar law and necefiary condition, a depar- 
ture from which not only deprives it of it's chief elegance and 
ſweetneſs, but even of it's name; v1z. that it be confi:;ed within 
numbers, and conſiſt of ſome kind of metre ; therefore, he wlio 
tr ats of the Hebrew poetry, muſt neceſſarily enter into this diſ- 
quiſition; ſhewing, at leaſt, that theſe Hebrew writings, if they 
ale po.ms, are metrical ; and further inquiring whether any thing 
ccrcain can be determined concerning the mealure of this verſe. I 
therctore enter upon this ſubject, not ſo much with the hope cf 
throviny light upon the matter, as with the purpele of inquiring 
how for it may be illuſtrated; and I ſhall treat of it very bricfly 
and cautiouſly, as diring only to touch upon the extreme ſhore of 
this argument, unfortunate as it Las hitherto been for the ft1p- 
wreck of ſo many learned men. 

And, m the firſt place, that ſome of the Hebrew writings are 
not only animated with poetic ſpirit, but alſo compoſed in num- 
bers and metre of ſome kind, though there ure learned men who 
have been of a contrary opinion, will yet appear, I think, ſuffi— 
ciently evident, if we conſider them attent:vely : for we trace, 
almoſt every where, thoſe remains at leaſt, and, as it were, veſ- 
tiges of verſe, which could ſcarcely have remained in any other 
language, whoſe ſound and pronunciation, like that of the Ile- 
brew, is, on various accounts, become perfectly obſolete. 

Among the Hebrew poets ij chere was a certain kind of verſe 
in uſe, invented probably, for the help of the memory; in 
which they expreſſed things or ſentences, diſcordant, nor ſuf- 
fictently connected together by the neceſſity of the ſubject and 
diſpoſition ; ſo as that either ea h verſe, or each frepha, might 
repreſent, in their firſt letters, the order of the alphabet. Of 
this kind many examples“ yet remain amongſt the ſacred po- 
ems. Hire, therefore, we have verſes marked with certain? ſigns, 
and circaniſcribed in their limits; which it is incredible to 
think could ever have happened in the members of a di:courle 
entirely proſuic; eſpeciaily if we attend to theſe verſes, and 
compare them together, running, as they do, for the moſt 
part, in equal intervals of ſpace, and, as it were, ſo rounded, 
that often words, being numbered, anſwer to words, and almoſt 
ſyilables to ſyllables. This being the caſe, though we can ſcarce 
uſe the judgment of the ear in this matter, yet we may almoſt 
dy the eye diſcern, not only that the whole is diſtinguiſhed by 
-CELIC numbers, but alſo that a great degree of diligence has been 
applied in the forming thoſe numbers. 


* Pſalms XXV xxxiv. xxxvii. cxi. CXH. CXIX., cxly. Prov. xxxi. 100 
verſe to tne end, and Lam. throughout, except the laſt chapter. 
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The Hebrew poetry has alſo another thing peculiar to metrical ' 
diſcourſe : for thoſe writers only who are confined by a certain 
modulation of numbers and feet are allowed to uſe words different 
from the common mode and laws of ſpeech, and ſomewhat diſ- 
torted from the analogy of language, as well as now and then to 
diminiſh them by detracting, to increaſe them by adding a iyllable. 
Which is done, not ſo much that certain complements of numbers 
may be at hand, as that a variety of ſounds may prevent ſatiety, 
and that a certain proper colour may be drawn over the whole dif- 
courſe, and give it to retain it's dignity, ſeparate from the com- 
mon mode. Poetry, therefore, always uſes this artifice, according 
to the genius of every language; but it is diſcerned in two parti- 
culars more eſpecially : Firſt, in the uſe of gloſſes or of foreign 
ſpeech ; Secondly, in certain anomalies, or more unuſual forms of 
commonly-received words. It is well known how much liberty 
the Greek poets allowed themſelves in this matter; whoſe lan- 
guage, above all others, was adapted to a licence of this ſort, on 
account of the variety and copiouſneſs of the dialects which ob- 
tained in the different republics of Greece. Next to them, none, 
perhaps, have uſed them more freely than the Hebrews ; who 
have diſtinguiſhed their ſtyle, and formed to themſelves a certain 


| 3 diale&, as well by gloſſes, as by the anomalies of words, 


ut eſpecially by certain particles “ peculiar to metrical writing, 
and ſometimes added at the end of words, 

I think, therefore, we may ſafely. affirm that the Hebrew poe- 
try is metrical, We may note moreover, a property or two 
of the verſes themſelves, which, as any. one may diſcern, in 
thoſe poems whoſe verſes are plainly defined by initial let- 
ters; ſo they may be transferred from thence to the reſt, at leaſt 
by conjecture. In the firſt place, we may obſerve that the verſes 
are ſo diſſimilar, that ſome are much longer than others; the 
ſhorteſt commonly confiſting of fix or ſeven ſyllables, the longeſt 
running out to almoſt twice as many ; yet ſo, that one and the 
ſame poem is contained in verſes, for the moſt part not very un- 


equal each to the other; and that generally the clauſes of the 


verſes fall in with the diſtinction of the members of the ſentences. 

But, as to what concerns the true numbers of theſe verſes, their 
Rythmus and modulation, that all this is wholly unknown, an 
can never be inveſtigated by any human art or induſtry, is ſuffi- 
ciently apparent from the nature of the ſubject. It is manifeſt 
that the ancient and true manner of pronouncing the Hebrew is 
quite loſt ; for as to the precepts which the modern Jews have 
fancifully laid down, many ages after the language of their an- 
ceſtors was diſuſed, the learned have long ſince denied them all 


faith and authority. If, indeed, the pronunciation was to be 


conformed to the deciſions of theſe men, we muſt neceſſarily con- 


The reader is referred to the Latin for a learned note concerning th 
ale of theſe particles, e 
feſs, 
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feſs, not only what we have experienced, that the Hebrew yerſcs 
have nothing remaining, but that they never had any thing of 
harmony or poetic ſweetneſs. But neither was it then in their 
power, to recover tie ſounds long ſince loſt of an obſolete lan- 
guage, and to eſtabliſh the true laws of pronounciog it, nor can 
any man dare to hope, that in ſo difficult an affair, ſo wholly 
removed from our ſenſes, and ſo fundamenta!ly periſhed, we ſha!l 

ain the leaſt ground by conjecture. Indeed the manner of all 
anguages in this particular is moſt nice. When they have grown 
cbſolete, they retain, it is true, a word marked out with letters; 
but, as pronounced by a foreign mouth, intirely diſſonant aud 
barbarous: it's vital grace is wanting, it's native ſweetneſs fades, 
the colour of it's primeval beauty vaniſhes. The Greek, no 
doubt, and Latin languages have loſt much of their original and 
native beauty, and as they are now pronounced, ſend forth a 
found different with a diff rent people z but every where barba- 
rous, and fuch «as Attic and Roman ears could by no means have 
borne But in theſe, however, the rythmus remains; each have 
their numbers, cach have their feet. The condition af the He- 
brew language is mach worſe : which, deſtitute of it's vowels, 
has lain for more than two thouſand years wholly mute, and, if! 
may fo ſay, ſpeechleſs. Therefore, not even the number of ſyl- 
lables, whereof it's words conſiſt, can, ia the general, be cer- 
tainly defined; much leſs can their times or quaytity be ever in- 
veſtigated. But ſince, in every language, all account of the metre 
neceſſarily depends upon theſe two, namely, the number and 
quantity of the ſyllabl-s, all knowledge of which in the Hebrew 
15 wholly loſt, and cannot be regained ; certainly he who attempts 
to recover the true and genine Hebrew metre eres a building 
for which he can lay no — Some of thoſe, indeed who 
have employed their ſtudy and pains on this ſubject, arc, perhaps, 
to be praiſed, as they may juſtly be thought to have rendered the 

Rebrew poetry, a harſh and barbarous Pound before, ſomewhat 
more ſoft and pleaſing, and to have given it, at l-aft, the uſe of 
ſome numbers, when they could not find out it's true and genuine 
ones to reſtore to it. But neither the reaſon of the thing, nor the 
arguments, by which they endeavour to ſupport their conjectures, 
allow us to attribute them more: rather, all their attempts ſeem 
to perſuade us wholly to give up the inquiry; which men of the 
firſt eminence for learning and genius have purſued in vain; to 
eſtcem as loſt, that which we find to have really periſhed * 

But though nothing certain be determined jconcerning the num- 
bers of the lines, there is yet ſomething elſe, laying many things 
form entire verſes. Therefore, as the poems ſpontaneouſly, as it 
were, divide themſelves into periods for the moſt part equal, fo 
the very periods are of themſelves divided into their verſes, moſt 


Dr. Lowth has prefixed to the end of theſe lectures, a brief confuta- 
ton of biſhop Hare's metre, 
| | frequently 
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frequently two, but very often more. This is diſcernible eſpeci- 
ally in thoſe paſſages which occur almoſt every-where in the He- 
brew poets, where they turn one thing various ways, and dwell 
poem, The Hebrew poetry has, as I juſt remarked above, a cer- 
tan conformation of ſentences peculiar and accommodated to 1t- 
ſelf ; the manner of which is, that the full comprehenfion is al- 
moſt equally diſtributed into it's parts, and the entire members 
together to be obſerved, which pertains to the conſtruct on of the 
upon the ſame-ſentence ; where they expreſs the ſame hing often 
in different words, or include different things in the ſame form 
of words; where like refers to like, and contraries are oppoſed to 
their oppoſites ; which generally cauſing even proſaic writing 
to flow aptly and harmonioufly, it can ſcarce be doubted, but 
that the ſame method muſt conciliate a peculiar grace and ele- 
gance to numbers of this kind. In this particular, therefore, 
which obtains in the far greater part of theſe poems, we have 
diſcovered, if not any fixed law, yet, certainly, a general mark and 
character of the Hebrew wer/e, and therefore with them b, 
mexmur, denotes a diſcourſe cut or ſeparated after a peculiar 
manner, into ſentences, ſhort, frequent, and meaſured by cer- 
tain intervals. The manner both of the Greek and Hebrew 
poetry is different in this particular :” that being with them 
diligently avoided, which here is ſtudiouſly ſought after; and 
both from the nature ard 'genius of the languages : for the 
Greek language, moſt of all others, and next to it the Latin, 
is copious, harmonious, voluble ; having a great variety of feet 
and meaſures, of which the impreſſions are ſo certain, and the 
ſtrokes are ſo remarkable, that if you recite even any little, 
maimed, and defeQive part of a verſe, or run over many verſes 
together in one breath, the numbers, nevertheleſs, are clearly 
perceived : ſo that in theſe you may conſult, almoſt at plea- 
ſure, for the variety of the whole verſe, without injury or loſs of 
the ſingle meaſures. But in the Hebrew tongue all things ſeem 
contrarv to theſe : for it's whole conformation is, of all others, moſt 
imple ; the firſt ſorms of words are of one kind, and generally 
ſimilar one to the other: their inflexions are neither many, nor 
very different; from which it is evident, that their numbers 
alſo, were neither various nor multiform ; but rather ſimple, tem- 
perate, grave; not compoſed fo much for - wow eg as for dig- 
nity and weight; ſo that, perhaps, they found it neceſſary to 
diſtinguiſh the paces of 3 by the reſpiration of ſentences, leſt 
the verſes, mixed and entangled together, ſhould be wholly loſt 
and overwhelmed. 

Two things occur here to our obſervation, which follow as a 
kind of corollary from what we have ſpoken. Firſt, that a poem 
tranſlated from the Hebrew into any other language, and literally 
expreſſed in proſe, as the forms of the ſentences remain the ſame, 
will yet retain much of it's former dignity, as to what concerns 


the numbers, and a kind of adumbrated image of verſe. This 
18 
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is diſcernible in our common tranſlation of the ſacred poems, 
where often you may fing 2 α,j 
| The ſcatter'd members of the poet: 
But it happens very differently in Greek or Latin poems tranſlated 
in the ſame manner. Secondly,. An Hebrew poem, tranſlated in 
Greek or Latin verſe, the forms of the ſentences being now ac- 
© commodated to the genius of the foreign language, 1. e. confuſed 
and deftroyed, will ſuffer no ſmall loſs of it's native beauty and 
peculiar elegance. For in tranſlating the works of excellent poets 
into another tongue, much depends upon giving them not only their 
immediate ſenſe, and an unequal force and elegance in expreſſing 
that ſenſe, but, as much as poſſible, the external lineaments 
even of their countenance, are to be drawn; ſo that every one's 
proper complexion and habit, nay, even his air and motion ſhould 
be aſſigned him. They, therefore, who have endeavoured to ex- 
preſs, in Greek and Latin verſe, the ſacred poets, and thus, 
as it were, to ſuſtain their perſon, could not but become, in 
their whole manner and form, if not inferior, certainly much 
diſſimilar to them. Whether they have, in any degree, at- 
tained to their force, majeſty, ſpirit, pertains not to our preſent, 
inquiry. 

(To be continued.) 


VIII. 
Authentic NARRATIVE of a MAGDALE N. 


TyEFORE the inſtitution of the Macpaten CHrarity, the 
caſe of unhappy young women in a ſtate of proſtitution was 
frequently 3 Miſerable beyond redemption! They had 
no place to flee unto, and, however well diſpoſed to forſake their 
abandoned courſe of life, they found every door of hope cloſed 
againſt them. The voice of humanity prevailed. The MacpalEA 
OUSE was opened ; and, in proof of the good-will of the pub- 
lic towards ſuch an inſtitution, and of the readineſs of the objects 
to accept the relief it propoſed, liberal contributions were ſpeedi- 
made; numbers of unhappy young women immediately applied 
for admiſſion. e | 
Benevolent and humane chriſtians felt a ſenſible delight in the 
Charity : they flocked in numbers to behold the good work, and 
bountifully bleſſed it with their gifts: while it was ſaid, truly and 


humanely ſaid, „ That if half, if a quarter, if a ſmall portion only 
of thoſe who fled to this houſe of repentance, ſhould truly and 
properly improve the bleſſing; the work was great and good; de- 
manding all ſuccour, deſerving all applauſe.” drip © dk 
After near eight years experience, amidſt all the difficulties un- 
der which an infant inſtitution lies, it may be faid with truth, 
that theſe hopes and wiſhes of the benevolent have been ac- 
compliſhed. A large proportion of thoſe unfortunate young 
creatures, who, under the burden of every miſery, have 1 
thi 
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this ſole retreat frem their wretchedneſs, have, by the bleſſing of 
God, and to the great comfort of the friends of the charity, been 
reſtored- to all things valuable upon earth, and, what is of moſt 
importance, to the probable expectation of eternal happineſs in 
heaven. e h 

There cannot be a greater ſatisfaction, than to know and be aſ- 
ſured of the felicity of thofe, whom Providence has made us the 
bleſſed inſtruments of reſcuing from extreme diſtreſs. But, however 
deſirable, this is a pleaſure, which the friends of the Magdalen 
Charity muſt, in a great meaſure, be denied: for, except in ſome 
particular caſes, it 1s impoſſible, it would be cruel, to mark out 
thoſe, who, reſtored to life by the interpoſition of the charity, 
maintain a good reputation, and fill up their ſphere with propri- 
ety: However conſcious and concerned ſuch may be for their paſt 
miſdeeds, they would wiſh, doubtleſs, to ſteal through the world 
filent and unknown; born again, as it were, to new life, and re- 
deeming the paſt by their preſent good conduct“, Let, therefore, 
ſuch remain in that decent privacy which they defire : and may 
the bleſſing of God concur with their good reſolutions, and enable 
them to preſevere ſteadfaſt and unblameable unto the end! 

But, when the laſt act is finiſhed ; when the ſcene is cloſed ; when 
all the hopesand fears of life are over, we may be allowed briefly to 


ſpeak of thoſe whoſe deaths have been honourable, cancelling, 


through redeeming grace, all the errors of their paſt behaviour. 
Of this number was A. F. an hapleſs young woman, of about 
ſixteen years of age, admitted into the Magdalen houſe under a 
load of infamy and horror, in Dec. 1761. She was the favourite 
daughter of her father, who, though he had ſeveral children, re- 
garded this with eyes of peculiar tenderneſs and affection. Pleaſing 
and delicate in her perſon, ſhe ſhad always hitherto ſhown an 
equally amiable mind and returned her father's regard with be- 
coming attention. But, alas! an inſidious ſeducer ſoon found 
the way to her heart; and, under the delufive pretenſions of court- 
ſhip, of marriage, in an unguarded hour ruined, and withdrew 
her from her father's houſe. He, in all the frantic rage of diſ- 
treſs, ſought the child of his tendereſt affection: He found, for- 
gave, and brought her home; but, whether through an infatua- 
tion for her ſeducer, (which, however ſtrange, is found too often 
the caſe) whether through the admonitions of her afflicted parent 
too repeatedly urged, or through reſtraint at home, not known be- 


The judicious will eaſily diſcern, that this charity muſt always lie under 
ſome peculiar difficulties, and, conſequently, will need much candar, on ac- 
count of thoſe women who return to vice, whether they have been igno- 
miniouſly, or otherwiſe, diſmiſſed from it. Theſe will neceſſarily be public; 
and every bad woman will bring, or attempt to bring, an opprobrium upon 
the ' houſe : while no counterballance can be had from the public and be- 
coming conduct of thoſe, who perſevere in the paths of virtue, and whoſe 
caſe will be ſimilar to that here related. 
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fore; once more, in an evil hour, ſheleft her father's houſe, and ſoon, 
abandoned by her ſeducer, plunged into total licentiouſneſs and 
debauchery . 123 bor jut 2 41 nb 1 
Fer father, ho felt ſuch anguiſh, as none but the fond, paren- 
tal heart can in any degree conceive, gave up his child as irre- 
trievably loſt. Happening, however; ſome time after to paſs 
alon the :ſtrect, he ſaw 2 young creature, highly dreſſed, throw 
herſelf into a: chair, which waited at the door of one of thoſe 
many infamous houſes in this eity, to convey her to her lodgings, 
after the: debaucheries of the phace. Let the parent gueſs what 
he muſt have felt, when he perceived this gay victim of licenti- 
ouſneſs to be his child — his favourite child: his daughter. He 
Rood, ſtruck with horror and amazement 5 whirl ſhe, pierced, no 
doubt, to the heart, yet, unwilling to humble herſelf, and con- 
feſs her guilt, turned from him, and, by her immediate order, 
was carried off, leaving the parent, who had paſſed ſo many ſo- 
licitous hours for her, almoſt petrified with grief, and unable to 
move. } $51.56 L557 208 462d, 
There is great reaſon to believe that this occaſional; but affect- 
ing interview, touched her to the quick, and was the foundation 
of that reſolve which ſhe ſoon after put into practice. The fury 
of unbridled paſſion beginning to abate; the diſtreſſes of her 
deteſted courſe of life daily increaſing, the early impreſſions of 
pareutal tenderneſs naturally coincided with theſe to awaken re- 
flexion, and to ſhew her herſelf. | 651 

Alarmed at the view, ſhe wiſhed, ſhe determined, to return, and 
try what repentance could do.. For which purpoſe ſhe applied to 
the Magdalen Houſe, and found a ready admiſſion: for how could 
admiſſion be refuſed to one ſo young, labouring under ſuch a 
burden of miſery, and with ſuch probable expectations of ſincere 
amendment? 
T boſe expectations were not diſappointed: ſhe continued three 
years in the houſe ; during the whole of which, her behaviour 
was decent, conſiſtent, and commendable. But, though recon- 
ciled to God, though conſcious of the ſincerity of her heart, ſhe 
could find no ſolid ſatisfaction till reconciled to her father, whom 
ſhe had ſo much injured, and to whoſe ſoul ſhe had given ſuch un- 
ſpeakable anguiſh. The father, however, was now deaf to all her 
ſolicitations. In vain ſhe wrote, in vain ſhe pleaded ; every effort 
proved ineffectual to procure that pardon, without which her heart 
can never know peace. + ap | 
A perſon, who deeply intereſts himſelf in favour of the objects 
of the charity, wrote to the father. The following was the an- 
ſwer which he received. | þ ain 5004 
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J had the honour of your's, and with it a renewal of my ſor- 
row of heart: which proceeded not from your relation of an 
amendment of life in a ee and abandoned child, but from 


the remembrance of her unhappy fall. Did you but know, _ 
a | wit 
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with what care and induſtry an affectionate father and mother, 
(poſſeſſed of but little, perhaps warthy. of more,) have diſcharged 
their duty; there is nothing but your great goodneſs of heart 
1 you to be ſo generous an advocate for one WH¹ has 
forfeited ſo much. But what can 1 ſay on this afflicting fubjeck, 
with any degree of propriety, to keep cleat of offending the fa- 
thers of an unhappy many; whilſt my indignation for the eott- 
duct of one, cauſes ſuch perturbation of body and mind, " us 
renders me defenceleſs both in words and actions. EIT 
„ Un- neglected by precept and example, unprovoked by want 
or ill uſage, ſhe ſacrificed all that was binding to a lawleſs, un- 
ruly paſſion, and plunged herſelf into that long ſcene of miſery, 
which muſt have been longer ſtil}, were ſne not reſcued by the hu - 
mane hands of this noble charity. Happy is it for her, that you 
Sir, have condeſcended to ſay, ſhe has approved herſelf worthy 
of it; and happier will ſhe ſtill be, if ſhe continues to deſerve 
from thoſe bountiful hands, which protect, and have led her back 
to thoſe paths of virtue from whence ſhe ſtrayed = 
Pardon me, Sir, that I detiin you 15 long on a melan- 
choly ſubje&, perſuaded, as Il am that your tenderneſs of heart 
has' ſuffered by many ſuch doletul tales; and, I hope you will 
forgive me when I-fay, that I am not ſufficiently prepared for the 
ſorrowfub interveiw you defire with my once molt tenderly beloved 
daughter.- But, as your kind and fatherly. letter, has 'conveyed 
ſome conſolation to a long diſturbed and afftited heart, by oy 
me, that her repentance has begot compaſſion in you, and the re 
of the worthy govenors of that bleſſed charity; I wilt not appear 
ſo obdurate and unrelenting to ſay that I will never ſee her; but 
in time, on her perſevering in good works, and finiſhing her re- 
formation, agreeable to the time initituted by that excellent charity, 
may not only ſee, but alſo have pity, and reſtore her to that care 
andpprotefion, which never departed from me, until ſhe unhappily 
departed from them. + SED, 272 e 
Thus far, and no further am J capable, overflowed with ſor- 
row, to determine at preſent; and as virtue is its own- reward, I 
«now. you expect no more than the thanks and prayers" of a grate- 
ful heart; which ſhall, publicly and privately, be paid by me, 
tor the proſperity and advancement of that belt. and moſt humane 
of charities; for the preſervation of all its members, and parti- 
cularly for you, Sir, to whom, I have the honour to be, &c.? 
Thoſe who are acquainted with the human heart, will not be 
ſurpred to hear, that the heart which dictated this letter, was'after- 
wards-reconcyled-to a daughter once fo much valued, and returning, 
like the prodigal, with true cofitrition, both to her earthly and 
her heavenly parent. This happy event, ſoon after taking place, 
the daughter wrote with joy to the zame gentleman, to whom the 
father's letter was diceRed ; and we inſert a part of her letter, as 
it. demonſtrates the goodneſs of hex mind, % 
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sic? . 
THE incloſed will ſhew that the happy reconciliation with my 
dear father, is, to my unſpeakable joy, at laſt effected; and as 
© you, Sir, have been the kind inſtrument of bringing it about, | 
ſhould be guilty of the greateſt ingratitude, were I to omit the 
rſt ei p-bapm Ion returning you the thanks that ſuch an impor- 
tant ſervice merits ; and believe me, Sir, that in whatever ſtation 
it ſhall pleaſe ** Almighty hereafter to place me, I ſhall retain 
the deepeſt ſenſe of the many mercies I have had vouchſafed to 
me, while life remains; &c.” 12055 
She did not forfeit theſe promiſes, for her heart was ſincere and 
her reformation real. Received home with joy, ſhe proved, by 
her whole behaviour, the truth of her repentance, and conducted 
herſelf in every manner ſuitable to her circumſtances, and agreea- 
ble to her parent. | | 
Solicitous for her welfare, he ſoon after gained her an eſtabliſh- 
ment in a family of worth and diſtinction: where, getting an un- 


- . . fortunate ſcratch upon the leg, and through attention to her duty 


neglecting it, bad conſequences enſued z a mortification ſpeedily 
came on, and an amputation of her leg was found ynavoidable. 
She bore the dreadful tidings with great compoſure and reſig- 
nation; ſent to the chapel of the Magdalen Houſe, earneſtly re- 
queſting the prayers of all her ſiſter penitents for her, and under- 
went the operation with a patience and reſolution which ſurprized 
thoſe who performed it. 3 24 
It is eaſy to conceive, from a habit of body ſo wretched as that 
which rendered the amputation neceſſary, what muſt have been 
the conſequences of ſuch an expedient: a total mortification came 
on; and in a few days after ſhe expired; expired with bleſſings 
on this charity, as the great means of her ſalvation ; expired 
with all that ſerenity of ſoul, and all that hümility, yet confi- 
dence of hope, which nothing but true chriſtian principles can 
inſpire; but which thoſe principles will always inſpire into the 
breaſt of the real penitent. | 3 | 
Upon this narrative, which is in every particular conformable 
to truth, I would only beg leave to make one or two obſervations. 
The firſt, and moſt natural one is, the great utility of the Mag- 
dalen inſtitution ; without which this young creature, thus pre 
ſerved, and now, we truſt, amongſt the bleſſed, in all human 
probability, weuld have been loſt; Joſt in early youth, before the 
had ſeen her twentieth year; loſt in the extremity of ſuffering be- 
low, and loſt to all the rewards and comforts of futurity : and not 
only herſelf thus deplorably undone, but her wretched father, 
„ould have been left to mourn, with bittereſt ſorrow, the tem- 
poral, and the everlaſting miſery of his beſt-beloved child. Who 
can be inſenſtble to the utility, the value, the importance of an 


inſtitution, which thus prevents the direſt woe; and which not 


only in the preſent calc, but in a variety of others, we have all 
poſſiple reaſon to believe, hath ſaved, and will continue to ſave, 
many ſouls from eternal lots? 

a 2 


ä 
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Let a ſecond obſervation from this affecting narrative be carried 
home to the hearts of thoſe daughters who are bleſt with -worthy 
and affectionate parents. Let them learn from hence, what horrid 


cConſequences, — conſequences, in a great degree, jirremediable in 
ttmis life, however, their ill effects may be totally cancelled in 
the next; — attend a deviation from filial duty. Let them ſettle it 


in their hearts, that no love can be equal to the patental; and that 


whenever the ſiren voice of ſeduction wooes them to forſake a 


tender parent's roof, however ſweet the ſound, however alluring 
the promiſes, deſtruction awaits the fatal ſtep, and ruin ſtands 


ready to cloſe her gloomy doors upon them. 
The three GOLDEN RULES of St. BERNARD, 
FO.U-ND.ER of the Order of Monxs of that NA Mk. 
T is faid, that approaching near to his end, he ſpoke thus to 
his brethren : © Tria wobis obſervanda relinguoy gue in fludin 
preſentis wvitee quo cucurri memini, me pro viribus obJervaſſe. Nemini 
ſcandalum facere volui et fi aliquid accidit, ſedavi ut potui. Minus 
ſemper ſenſui meo quam alterius credidi. L £/us de ledente nunguam in- 
diftam expetii, Three things I require you to keep and obſerve, 
which I remember to have kept, to my power, as long as I have 
been in this preſent life. I have not willed to ſlander any perſon ; 
and if any have fallen, I have hid it, as much as I might. I 
have ever leſs truſted to my own wit and underſtanding, than 
to any other's. If I were at any time hurt, harmed, or annoyed, 
I never craved vengeance of the party which ſo wronged me.“ 


The author of the life of St. Bernard gives this his aui the fol- 
lowing poetical dreſs ; 


Beati Bernardi metricum Teſtamentum. 
Et primo, ſui prioris interrogatio. 

« Quz vitæ forma, qui mores, quæ ſacra norma 

Quid deceat, quid non, Inſtrue ſancte pater.“ 

| Reſpoſio ipfius Bernard : | 

«« Quz feci, primò, vobis facienda relinquo; 

Nullum turbavi, diſcordes, pacificavi, 
L ſus ſuſtinui, nec mihi complacui.“ 


POETRY. 


D EI. T.. A POEM. 
Zy the late Mr. Saur Bovsx. 
I Continucd from p. 161.] 

IV. OMNIPRESENCE. 


HROUGH che unmeaſurable tracts of 
* IRE ſpace, | 
Go, mule divine! and preſent godhead trace; 
See where, by place uncircumſcrib'd, as time, 
He reighs extended, and he ſhines ſublime ! 
Should' thou above the heaven of hea ens 
-—afcend, © ficenc 
Could'ſt thou below the depth of depths de- 
Could thy fond fliꝑ ht beyond the ſtarry ſphere, 
The radiant morning's lucid pirions bear ; 
IA mon nis brighter prefence ſhine con- 
els'd, 
There his almighty arm thy covrſe arreſt : 
Could'ſt thou the thicket veil of night aſſume, 
Or think to hide thee in the central gloom ; 
Yet there, all patient to his piercing ſight, 
. if would kindle into light. 
lot the black manſions of the filent grave, 
Nor darker hell from his perception ſave; 
What power, alas! thy tootſteps can convey 
Beyon the reach of omnipreſent day ? 
In his wide graſp, and -croprenenfive eye, 
eyes "oi worlds on worlds unnumber'd 
ie 
Syſtems'inclos'd in his idea roll, 
Whoſe all- informing mind directs the whole: 
Lodg'd in his view, their certain ways they 
' know ; © go. 
Plac'd in that fight from whence can nothing 
On _— his footſtool fix'd, in heaven bis 
>... a3 | 
Enthron d he dictates; and his word is fate. 
Nor want his ſhining images below, | 
In ſtreams that murmur, oi in winds that blow; 
His pi ĩt broods along the boundleſs flood, 
Smil-s3mtheplain, and whiſpers in the wood; 
Warms in the penia! iun's enlivening ray, 
Breutflesin the air, and beautifics the day; 
Steais on ohr footſteps wheretoe'er we go, 
And fieR's the pureſt joys we taſte below, 
Shoultwan\ his great immenſity deny, 
Man might as well uſurp the vacant (ky : 
Fory wers he limited in date —— 
Theifte were his attributes imperfect too; 
ths Rho — — » his goodnefs. a)l 
© evnrIn'd, 
| "Ag loitthe notion of a ruling nund; 
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Feeble the truſt, and comfortleſs the ſenſe, 
Of a defective partial providence : 
Boldly might then his arm injuſtice brave, 
Or innocence in vain his mercy crave z 
Dejected virtue lift it's hopeleſs eye, 
And deep diſtreſs pour out the heartleſs figh, 
An ablent God no abler to defend, 
Protect, or puniſh, than an abſent friend; 
Diſtant alike our wants or griefs to know, 
Lo eaſe the anguiſh, or prevent the blow : 
If he, ſupreme director, were not near, 
Vain were our hope, and empty were our fear; 
Unpuniſh'd vice would o'er the world prevail, 
And unrewarded virtue toil — to fail! 
The moral world a ſecond chaus turn, 
And nature for her great ſupporter mourn ! 
Even the weak embryo, ere to life it breaks, 
From his high power it's ſlender texture takes; 
While in his bock the various parts inroll'd 
Increaſing, own eternal wiſdom's mould. 
Nor views he only the material whole, 
But pierces thought, and penetrates the foul ! 
Ere from the lips the yotal accents part, 
Or the famt purpoſe dawns within the heart, 
His fteady eye the mental birth percervyes, 
Ere yet to us the ne idea lives 3 
Knows what we ſay ert yet the wards pro- 
ceed, 4 deed. 
And ere we form th'mtention, marks the 
But conſcience, fair vicegerent, light within, 
Aſſerts it's author, and reſtores the ſcene ; 
Points out the beauty of the govern'd plan, 
« And vindicates the ways of God to man.“ 
Then ſacred 1 vaſt proſpect fir q, 
From hearen deſcended, as by heaven inſpir d 
Flis all-lightening OMNIPRESENCE own, 
Whence firft thou teel'ft thy dwindling pre- 
ſence known ;z | 
His wide omniſcience, juſtly grateful, ſing, 
Whence thy weak {cjence prunes it's callow 
wing |! | Es 
Ard bleſs th'eternal, all-informing ſoul, 
Whoſe light 2 whoſe knowledge fills 
the whole. 
(To be continued.) 


Concerning the OMNIPOTENCE of GOD. 
By the Rev. Mr. REES PIc HARD. 

NBOUNDED is the power of the Lord, 

Strong is his arm, reſiſtleſs 45 his might; 

He can do all things by. his wonderous word, 

Not all can ſtop his way, though all * 


A Freeſiry ef Divine Knowleds 5. 


The heav'ns, the earth, the ocean wide he 
made +4 7 
All out of nought, by power of his own, 
Within fix days: and with no other aid 
He form'd them all, but by his Word alone. 


He poiſes the whole univerſe on high 
In circling air, fo that it cannot fall; 
And bids the ſun, and the attending ſxy, 
Whizl like a wheel, around this earthly 
ball. 


He can the mountains in his ballance weigh, 
He, in his kand, whole ocean can contain, 

Number the ſtars, th'outrageous tempeſt Ray, 

The ſun, when he his courſe purſues, re- 
ſtrain, 


He can the ſea and all it's billows ſtill, 
Or hook the huge Leviathan, with: eaſe, 
Botk heav n and earth he can remove at wil] ; 
He can do all things, it vhenſoe er he pleaſe. 


He can chaſtiſe us, as our ſins deſerve, 

He can aſſiſt, when we his help implore; 
He can deſtroy us, ot our lives preſerve; 
He can the dead to life again reſtore. 


He unto duſt can turn us; if he will; 

He from the duſt can lift us up on high; 
He heav'n 2 if we his heſts fulfi! * 
He, for our ſins, in hell can make us lie. 
He made the flood o'erwhelm the world of 

D ca 
He made his fire burn Sodom's ſinful town; 
He caus'd the earth to ſwallow Dathan's corps, 
He made the ſea preſumptuous Pharaoh 
_ drown. - 


He turn'd the proudeſt angel to a fiend, 
A king into a beaſt, to graze the plain, 

Lot's wife, into a heap of falt, dire end ! 
And Adam, to his native earth again. 


Eglon, he, in his ſummer-parlour, ſlew, 
Ti Afyrian monarch, in the ſacred choir, 
And Belteſhazzar, at a feaſt, overthrew : — 
May God protect us from his dreadful ire! 


He made his frogs th. Egyptian nation vex ; 
He made his —— his own people ſting; 
He made his waſps the Canaanites perplex ; 
He made his lice devour an impious king. 


Earth, ocean, rain, the ſtormy winds, and fire, 
The 2 and planets, in their cout. es 

join 

Nay, ev'ry creature, ſhall at once conſpire, 

If God's incens'd, te humble human kind. 


Then let us all, whilſt here on earth we live, 
Liye ſtill in dread of God's tremendous 
name, 33 
And, to eſchew his anger, let us ſtrive; T 
For, urg*dto wrath, he's a conſuming flame! 


As God can puniſh us whene'er we err, 
And do the thing that's odious in his fights 
So hata he alſo power to help. whene er 
We ſerve him well, and worſhip him aright. 


He reſcu'd guiltleſs Daniel from on high. 
From the voracious Lions' cruel rage, 
And bade an angel haſten from the tky, _ .; - 
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To bring him meat, his hunger to aſſuage. 


Shadrach and his companions, from the '| 


tire 


He fav'd, and ſent his angel through the airy.. | 


Who made the refluent flames from th 
tire; : * 


So that they ſing'd not e' en a ſingle hair. 


He reſcu'd Jonah in the days of yore, 
(Soon as he found him humbledandreſign*4) 
From the whale's belly, by his mighty-pow'ry 
Though there three days and nights he 
lay confin d. 4 810 * 

He, in the dreary deſart Iſrael fed, 
For many a tedious year, with angels' meat 
He rain'd down quails and manna for their 
tread, x C eat. 


As much as e'er the numerous hoſt could 


Phe ravens, at his word, Elijah fed ; 
With bread and fleſh, throughont the live- 
long year; they fled 
Each night each morning, to their charge 


Near Cerith's bank, the while he ſojourx d 
there. LY 


God, at his pleaſure, ſtill can help the men 
Who faithfully invoke his holy name 

His power is not no leſs than it was then; 
His inclinations always are the ſame. - 


As God with pow'r unequal'd is replete, 3 


So 15 he always tenderly inclin'd; | 
Slow, flow to anger, and of patience great, 
Good in his nature, to a wonder kind { . | 


Godis by nature of 2 piteous caſt, © 2 
He is compaſſionate beyond all though 

His merey ſhall throughout all ages laſt, t; 
And never, never, to an end be brought. 
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As a fond father's heart with kind concern, 
Is moy'd for his ſick child, extremely dear, 

do does the heart of God with pity yearn, 

Far all his ſons, who to offend him fear. 


RUSTICATUS. 


rr ad DISTRESS, 
INSEPARABLE. COMPANIONS. 


Ks 


IN, is the fatal cauſe of woe, 

The ſpring fromwhence our troubles flow; 
Vet when we take a vicw, 

f thoſe who ſin with every breath, 

Yet feel no checks in life or death, 

We ſcarce believe it true. 


II. 


Thouſands around ſeem highly bleſt, 
ho treat religion as a jeſt, 
A fable or a ſong 3 f 
own life's impetuous ſtream they ride, 
avour'd with canvas, wind, and tide, 


And {ſmoothly float along. 


III. 


By pleaſure's flow'ry banks they ſteer, 
lo troubles feel, nor none they fear, 
But laugh, and ſing, and play: 
ill deep they plunge in endleſs light, 
Vithout one drop of ſweet delight, 
Or glimpſe of opening day. 


IV. 


ſad exchange! o wretched ſtate ! 
dow they can feel, when tis too late 
What they have heard in vain. 
eſpair and anguiſh dwell within, 
*he bitter, bitter fruits of fin, 
And make them roar with pain. 


V. 


heir groans emphatic; loud proclaim 
I was guilt that caus'd their grief and ſhame; 
And freely they confels, 
he bitter pill, was candy'd o'er, 
Jas all indulgence uſt before, 
But now tis all diſtreſs. 
VI. 
fore they would own : but I forbear, 
nd quit thoſe regions of deſpair ; 
And now would aſk the ſaints, 
If guilt be harmlefs, tell me why 
"hoſe trickling tears, that heaving ſigh, 
And whence theſe {ad complaints? 


MAGAZINE ; or, 


VII. 
When (in, that viper, you careſs, . 
Stinging remorſe, and keen diſtreſs, 
Speedily make you ſmart ; 
Tis fin that hides the Saviour's face, 
Incurs his frowns, ſuſpends his grace, 
And wound you to the heart, 


VIII. 


Then griefs like mighty torrents roll ; 
Till the poor agonizing ſoul | 

Lies bleeding on the rack ; 
The round of duty's trodden til], 
But tis like lab'ring up a hill, 

With mountains on the back, 


IX. 


One guilty ſcene ſuch anguiſh brings; 

Clogs the poor ſoul, and clips it's wings, 
And drags it from the ſkies ; 

Till Jeſus, dreſt in love, appears, 

Forgives the guilt, and wipes the tense 
From the beclouded eyes. 


þ 


O chriſtians ! never hope to meet, 
In pleaſures ſinful, laſting ſweet, 
But bid them all adieu; 
Stings from forbidden pleaſure grow, 
At leaſt my foul hath found it ſo. 
And owns th aſſertion true.“ 


XI. 


Reſtraining grace, dear Jeſus, grant, 
Make me like nature's nobleſt plant, 
And may my fear be ſuch; 
That when temptations lie in wait, 
I may diſdain the gilded bait, 
And ſhrinking ſhun the touch. 


T. G. 


L UK. . 


And he ſaid unto the diſciples, The day val 
come, when ye ſhall defere to fee one of the 
days of the Son of Man, and ye bali not 
fee it. 


Py the Rev. Mr. GREGG. 


ARK ! mercycries ; let ſinners hear; 
% Repent, and live!“ it's cry; 
But, ſinners cloſe th'unwilling ear, 
Grow harden'd fouls, and die. 


Ves, die, relentleſs fouls, ye muft ; 


So heav'n's decrees ordain : 
Decrees of Heay'n are wiſe and juſt ; 
And to diſpute them, vain. 


The 


And 


The means of grace, though ours? to day, 
To morrow, may be paſt : 

Death will demand theſe fouls away, 

And mercy call it's laſt. | 


O, for an ear! a heart divine! 

To liſten, and comply : 

Dear Jeſus (and the praiſe be thine !) 
Come, form us for the {ky ! 


The THIRD CHAPTER of 
HABBAKEUK, 


By Dr. BROOME, 


; # 


HEN, in a glorious terrible array, 
From Paran's tow'ring height th Al- 
mighty took his way; | 
Born on a cherub's wings he rode, 
Intolerable day proclaim'd the God ; 
No earthly cloud | 
Could his effulgent brightneſs ſhroud : 
Glory and majeſty and pow'r 
| March'd in a dreadful pomp before: 
Behind, a grim and meagre train, 
Riſing ſickneſs, frantic pain, 
Stalk'd widely on! with all the diſmal band, 


Which hezv'n in anger ſends to ſcourge a 


guilty land, 
II. 


With terror cloath'd, he downward flew, 


And wither'd half the nations with a view. 
Through half the nations of th'aſtoniſh'd 
earth, 


He ſcatter'd war, and plagues, and dearth; 


And, when he ſpoke, 
The everlaſting hills from their foundation 
ſhook. 
The trembling mountains, bya lowly nod, 
With rev'rence ſtruck, confeſs'd the God: 
On Zion's lofty hill he took his ſtand, 
Graſping omnipotence in his right hand 


Then mighty earthquakes rock'd the 


round, 

And the ſun darken'd as he frown'd ; 
He dealt affliction from his van, 
And wild confuſion from his rear ; 
They thro 
The tents of -Cuſhan quak'd with fear, 
And Midian trembled with deſpair. 

I ſee his ſword high waving in the air; 
It ſheds around a baleful ray: 


The rains pour down,thelightnings play, 
And on their wings vindictive thunders bear. 
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The Almighty 


h the tents of Cuſhan ran, 


III. 
When through the mighty flood 


He led the murmuring croud; 


What ail'd the rivers, that they backward 


fled? 
Why was the mighty flood afraid ! 
March'd he againſt the rivers? or was he, 
Thou mighty flood! difpleas'd at thee 
The flood beheld from far - 


The deity in all his equi page of war; 


And lo! at once it burſt in diverſe falls! 
On either hand it ſwells it's chryſtal walls! 
Th'eternal rocks dicloſe! the toffin g waves 
Ruſk in loud thunder from a thouſand caves! 
Why tremble ye, o faithleſs! to behold 
The op'ning deeps their gulphs unfold ? 
Enter the dreadful chaſms ! *tis God who 
guides [ the tides! 
Your wonderous way ! the God, who rules 
And lo! they march amid the deaf'ning 
roar | [ſhore ! 
Of tumbling ſeas! they mount the adverſe 
Advance ye choſen tribes !—A4rab;a's ſands, 
Lonely, uncomfortable lands 
Void of fountain, void of rain, 
Oppoſe their burning coaſts in vain! 
See! the great prophet ſtand, 
Waving his er raking wand ! 
He ftrikes the ſtubborn rock, and lo 
The ſtubborn rock feels the Almighty blow; 


His ſtony entrails burſt, and ruſhing torrents 


flow .. 
IV. 


Then did the ſun his fiery courſers ſtay, 
And backward held the falling day 
The nimble-footed minutes ceas'd to run, 

And urge the lazy hours on. 
Time hung his unexpanded wings; 
And all the ſecret ſprings, 
That carry on the year, 
Stopp'd in their full career: 
Then the aſtoniſh'd moon 
Forgot her going down; 
And paler grew, 
The diſmal ſcene to view; 
How 2 the trembling Pagan nation 
uin dealt, and ghaſtly Deſo- 
lation. 


V. | 
But why, ah! why, o Zion, reigns, 
Wide waſting hayoc o'er thy plains ? 
Ah me, deſtruction is abroad | 
Vengeance is looſe, and wrath from God 
E e ; See 
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See! hoſts of ſpoilers ſeize their prey ! 


See how the ſpring, adorn'd with gaudy pride, A 
See! ſlaughter marks in blood his way! And youthful beauty, ſmiles on every fide ! Pe 
See! how embattled Babylon, Here painted flowers in gay confuſion grow, 

Like an unruly deluge ruſhes on! There chryſtal ſtreams in wild meander flow- T 

Lo! the field with millions ſwarms! The ſprouting ttees their leafy honours wear, Fi 

I hear their ſhouts ! their claſhing arms! And zephyrs whiſper thro' the balmy air. T 
Now the conflifting hoſts engage, All things to verſe invite. But o, my muſe! 7 

With more than mortal rage What lofty theme, what ſubje& wilt thou 5 In 

Oh heav'n! I faint I die! chuſe ? | T 

The yre'ding pow'rs of Iſrael fly! — = The praiſe of wine, let vulgar bards indite, in 

Now hanner'd hoſts ſurround the walls And love's ſoft joys in wanton trains recite ; W 

Of Zion! how ſhe ſinks! ſhe falls! — With nobler thoughts do thou my ſoul inſpiie, 

Ah. Zion] how for thee I mourn! And with diviner warmth my boſom fire. By 

What pangs for thee ] feel! Thee BEsT and GREATEST ! let my grate- | 

Ah! how art thou become the Pagar's ſcorn, ful lays, A 
Lovely, unhappy Iſrael ! Parent of univerſal nature, praiſe! * 
A ſhiv'ring damp invades my heart, All things are full of thee! where'er mine A 
A trembling horror ſhoots thro” every part: eye | 
My nodding frame can ſcarce ſuſtain Is turn'd, I ſtill the preſent Godhead ſpy ! | 
T lr oppreſſive load I undergo Each herb the footſteps of thy wiſdom bears, | T} 
Speechleſs I ſigh ! the envious woe And every blade of graſs thy power declares. He 
Forbids the very pleaſure to complain: As yon clear lake the pendant image ſhow, | Ki 
Forhids my Gireing tongue to tell Of every flower that on it's border grows; . 

What pangs for thee I feel, So in the fair creation's glaſs, we find N He 
Lovely, unhappy Iſrael ! A faint reflexion of th' eternal mind. FE wW 
VI. Whate'er of 33 and ow 8 ON 

5 In nature's various ſcene accoſts the ſenſe, K 
I'S Ton the fig-tree Mould no * To thee alone it's whole perfection owes, 
Though vines delude the promiſe of the From thee, as from it's proper fountain flows. Sof 
Yet though the olive ſhould not yield her. Fair are the ſtars, that grace the ſable night, 
8 Welch ner And beauteous is the dawn of roſy light; Re: 
oil, [ ſant 8 toil; tv th fr hat each flow'ry field 
Nor the parch'd glehe reward the pea- Lovely the prolpe that each flow ry helc Fre 


9 5 tir d ox beneath his labours 
all, 
And herds in millionsperiſh from the ſtall 
Fcect ſhall my grateful ſtrings 
For ever praiſe Thy name, 
For ever Thee proclaim, [ Kings. 
The-everlaſting God, the mighty King of 


A VERNAL HYMN, 
In praiſe of the CREATOR. 


By the late Mr. HrX X NEENLER, 


” Sap hag my muſe; awake thy ſleeping 
And fan, with tureful airs, thy languid fire. 
On daring pinions rais'd. low themes deſpite; 
But ſtretch thy wings in yon bright azure 

ſkies. 
Let not this chearſul prime, theſe genial days, 
In ſilence paſs, io friendly to thy lays. 
Hark! how the birds, on every blooming 
ſpray, 


With rightly notes accuſe thy duli delay :; 


Theſe limpid ſtreams, and ſhady foreſts yield: 
To thee compar'd, not fair the ſtars of night, F 


Nor beauteous is the dawn of roſy light, Th 
? Nor lovely is the ſcene each flow'ry field, Ma 
The limpid ſtreams, and ſhady foreſts yield. 7 
Incapable of bounds, above all height, Ric 


Thou reign'ſt inviſible to mortal fight ; . 


Thyſelf thy palace! and, ſuſtain'd by thee, Ani 
All live and move in my immenſity. | Thi 
Thy voice, Omnipotent, did infant day Hin 


Thro' the dark realms of empty ſpace diſplay; To 
This glorious arch of heavenly ſapphire rear, 
And fpread this canopy of liquid air, 

At thy command, the ſtarry hoſt, the fur 
And moon, unerringly their courſes run; 
Ceaſeleſs they move, obſequious to fulfill 
The taſk aſſign'd by thy Almighty will. 

T hy vital power, diffu'sd from pole to pole, Y 


Inſpires and animates this ample whole. 


f thou wert abſent, the material maſs Bow 
Would without motion lie, in boundleſs (pac? Cele 
T he fan, arreſted in his ſpiral wav, R 


No longer would diſpenſe alternate day, 
A breatkie. 
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A breathleſs calm would huſh the ſtormy wind, 
Anda new froſt the flowing rivers bind. 

Wha'e'er, thro' falſe philoſophy, is thought 
To be by chance or parent nature wrought, 
From thee alone proceeds. With timely rain 
The fate*ſt the thirſty field, and ſpringing 

grain. 
Inſpir'd by thee, the northern tempeſts ſweep 
The bending corn, and toſs the foamy deep: 
Inſpir'd by thee, the ſofter ſouthern breeze 
Watts fragrant odours thro* the trembling 
trees. | 
By thee conducted through the darkſome 
caves, 
And veins of hollow earth, the briny waves 
In bubbling ſprings and fruitful fountains riſe, 
And / 7 their ſweeten'd ſtreams againſt the 
ies. 

By thee the brutal Kind are taught to chuſe 
Their proper good, and nox1ous things refuſe; 
Hence each conforms his actions to his place, 
Kuows to prelerve his life, and propagate his 

race. 
Hence the wiſe conduct of the painful bee, 
Who future want does conſtantly forſee, 
Conttive her waxen cells with curious ſkill, 
And with rich ſtores of gather'd honey fill. 
Hence the gay, birds, that ſport in fluid air, 
Soft neſts, to lodge their callow young, pre- 
are, 
Reid kk unwearied toil the tender brood, 
* harms protect, and furniſh them with 
ood, 

But man, whom thy peculiar grace deſign'd 
The image of thine own eternal mind, 

Man, thy chief favourite, thou didſt inſpire, 
With a bright ſpark of thy celeſtial fire. 

Rich with a thinking ſoul, with piercing eye 
He views the ſpacious earFand diſtant ſky; 
And fees the various marks of {kill divine, 
That in each part of nature's fyſtem ſhine. 
Him therefore, it becomes, in gratefu! lays, 
To ling his bounteous Maker's ſolemn praile, 


PS AL M XXIX 
PARAPHRAS E D. 
RENG to the Lord, ye mighty rulers, 

bring 


Young rams, the firſtlings of the fleecy 
ſtore; 3 | 
Bow humbly down before the Lord your king ; 
Celeſtial anthems to Jehovah fing ; 


Revere and worſhip, tremble and adore. 
The boiſterous ocean's troubled waves obey 


| 
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Silent, Jehovah's all- commanding nod: 
The whitening billows of the watery way, 9 
on the rocks, with miſts obſcure the 

day, 

And haſtening back, confeſs the aweful God, 
He hurls the rattling thunder thro* the ſkies; 
Darts livid lightnings in the cloudy air: 
He Tome the word, and blackening ſtorms 

ariſe: 
But at his voice th'impending tempeſt flies, 

And all th' horizon's face ag iin is fair. 
Vaſt, unexhauſted theme of angel's ſong, 

Of mens“ amaze! the voice of God moſt 

high! | 
Which rives the ſtately pine, the waving 
thron 
Of Leban's cedars, and the entrails ſtrong 
Of — oaks, loud thundering from the 
y. 
Lo! at his voice earth feels a general wound; 

Whole foreſts whirling ride the duſky air; 
And, by the roots up- torn, with ruſtling ſound, 
Pro miſcuous dancing in myſterious round, 


Their Maker's glorious majeſty declare. 


His voice the hinds attend, and drop their 
young; 
Untimely births. His voice the flames can 
ſever, | 
Where, high above the water-floods, among 
The heavens he fits, by cherubs to be ſung, 
Almighty Lord and King, and that forever. 


Thus great, thus terrible is God ! bnt when 
To mercy he anclines, with white-rob'd 
ace . 
And innocence he glads the ſons of men ; 
Protects from ſerpent's tooth and lion's den, 
And gives their flocks and herds the wiſh'd 
increaſe, 
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A DIALOGUE hetween the SOUL 6 
and BODY. 411 

By ANDREW MARVEL, 1 
SOUL. ith 


0 WHO ſhall, from tbis dungeon raiſe 
A ſou! infla*d fo many ways? 

With bolts of bones, that fetter'd ſtands 

In feet; and manacled in hands. 

Here, blinded with an eye, and there, 

Deaf with the drumming of an car. 

A foul hung up, as twere, in chains 

Of nerves, and arteries, and veins. 
Tortur'd, beſides each other part, 

In a vain head, and double heart, 
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Bopr. 
O who ſhall me deliver whole, 


From bonds of this tyrannic ſou] ? 


Which, ſtretch'd upright, impales me ſo, 

That mine own precipice I go; 

And warms and moves this needleſs frame; 
(A fever cou'd but do the ſame. ) 

Ard wanting where its ſpight to try, 

Has made me live, to let me die. 

A body, that cou'd never reſt, 

Since this ill ſpirit is poſſeſt, 

e ge Soul. 

What magic cou'd me thus confine 

V'7ithin another's griefs to pine? 

Where, whatſoever it complain, 

I feel, that cannot feel, the pain. 

And all my care itſelf employs, 

That to preſerve, which' me deſtroys : 

Conſtrain'd not only to endure 

Diſeales, but, what's worſe, the cure; 

And, ready oft the port to gain, 

Am ſhipwreck'd into health again. 


Bovy, 


But pliyſic yet cou'd never reach 

The maladies thou me daſt teach; 
Whom firſt the coy of hope does tear; 
And then the palſy ſhakes, of fear. 
The peſtilence of love does heat ; 

Or hatred's hidden ulcer eat. 

Joys, chearful madneſs does perplex ; 
Or ſorrow's other madneſs vex; 
Which knowledge forces me to know; 
And memory will not forego. | 
What but a ſoul could have the wit 
To build me up for ſin ſo fit? 

So architects do ſquare and hew 

Green trees that in the foreſt grew. 


4 


The TENDER EXPOSTULATION, 


ES, Hartley, I own it is certainly true, 
That I'm pleas'd when you ſeem to 


adore ; 
And find a much fofter attachment to you, 
Than LI cer felt for moi tal before. 


\ 
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Vet let this confeſſion ne'er tempt you to lay 


Any ſnares for an infamous end ; 
But, inſtead of exciting a with to betray, 
Rather teach you to guard and defend, 


If my looks with an innocent friendſhip 
- ſhould beam, 
No warrantleſs liberties claim ; 


Nor meanly make uſe of my yery eſteem, 


To blaſt both my peace and my fame. 


No, generous youth! — but deteſt every 
thought 
Which a leſs noble mind might purſue ; 
And think that if love can be counted a fault, 
I am culpable only for you. 


Then, Hartley! if ever you hope for reward, 

On this tender intreaty improve; {guard 

And give me your honour and word to keep 
On the lawleſs deſigns of your love. 


PROPER TIUS, LM. iii. EL. ii. 

OT ſumptuous pyramids to ſkies up. 

rear'd, [compeer'd, 

Nor Elran love's proud fane, which heay'r, 
Nor the rich fortune of Mauſoleus' tomb, 

Are privileg'd from death's extremeſt doom: 
Or fire, or ſtorms, their glories ſhall abate, 

Or, ſhook by age, they fall with their ow: 


weiglit. 


EPITAPH on a FORGOT TEN CITY. 
AU THOR unknown, 


8 thy foot that paſſeſt by, 
Here is wonder to deſery; 
Churches that interr'd the dead, 


Here themſelves are ſepulchred ; 


Houſes, where men ſlept and wak'd, 


Here, in aſhes under-rak d: 
In a word, and 


allude ; 
«« Here is corn, where once Troy ſtood: 
Or, more fully home to have, 


Here's a city in 4 grave. 


Reader! wonder think it then, 
Cities thus would die like men: 
And yet, wonder think it none, 
Many cities thus are gone. 


HISTORICAL MEMOIRS. 


DVICE has been received ſrom the Eaſt- 

| Indies by the Admiral Stevens, captain 

_* Griffin, lately arrived at Liſbon from Bengal, 
from whence ſhe ſailed the third of October, 
that on lord Clive's arrival at Bengal, which 


with the greateſt demonſtrations of joy ; that 
his lordſhip found every thing in great con- 
fuſion, occaſioned by the death of the Nabob; 
that he immediately went to Patna, and 
through his influence the Nabob's ſon _ 


woas on the third of May laſt, he was received plac 
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placed on the ' throne ; that ſoon after, a 
treaty of peace and friendſhip greatly advan- 
tageous to the company was concluded ; 
and that every thing being thus happily ad- 
juſted, his lordſhip returned to Bengal, 
where he had ſettled ęvery thing upon the 
beſt and molt permanent footing, having 
made a conſiderable reform both in civil and 
military eſtabliſhment of the company, which 
would very greatly diminiſh their expences. . 
His lordſhip propoſes, notwithſtanding the 
preſent tranquility, to remain there till next 
December, when, if no unforeſeen accident 
demands his longer ſtay, he will emback for 
England. 

A letter from Calcutta, dated Sept. 30. 176 5, 
concludes thus: It is the general opinion 
here, that all lord Clive's former ſervices are 
but trifles, when compared with thoſe he has 
rendered the company within theſe few 
months : and that he has, to the admiration 
of the Europeans, as well as the people of 
the countty, refuſed many importunities to 
become the richeſt man in the world.“ | 

Some accounts ſay, the new Nabob has 
agreed to allow the company three millions 
of rupees. * 

They write from Madrid, that there has 
been a great popular commotion there, owing 
to the extreme odium in which the people 


S HR ON OL OG 


PDueſday April 1. 

A CONVENTION for the final adjuſt- 
ment of the Canada bills, was ſigned 
yeſterday by the _ hon. 'Henry Seymour 
Conway, Eſq. one of his majeſty's principal ſe- 
cretaries of ſtate on one part, and his excel - 
lency the count de Guerchy, ambaſſador from 

the moſt Chriſtian king, on the other. 
Henry Talbot, Joſhua Churchill, Henry Fane, 
Eſqrs. Sir John Greſham, bart together with 
Oliver Tilſon Eſq. in the room of John Mil- 
banke, Eſq. are appointed commiſſioners for 
* receipt and management of the duties on 

t. | 

Wedneſday 2. This day cameon at Abing- 
don, in the county of Berks, the election of 
a member for the ſaid county, in the room 
of Henry Pye, Eſq. deceaſed; when the hon. 
William Craven, Eſq. was elected without 


5 ſition. c 
| i hurkiay 3. Saturday, the agth of March, 
to Woclwich to take them on board. 


- a writ of injury of a very impo 
was executed at the Guildhall of the city of 


rtaut nature 


held the Marquis of Squalace, the Eing's Ita. 
lian miniſter. The immediate occaſion 9! 
the riſing of the» populace, was attempt. 
ing the enforcements of a Jaw to regulate the 
dreſs of the people, which was made fom 
time ago. And though his moſt ;Catholi, 
majeſty was determined to ſupport his foreig 
favourite by force of arms againſt his nativ 
ſubje&s, yet their deſperate reſolution force 
him to the deſred conceſlions ; and the fa 
vourite was compelled to quit the kingdon 
for ſafety, with the utmoſt expedition. 
ring the commotion, Lord Rochford chancin 
to paſs by in his coach, ke was ſaluted wit 
the following general acclamation of Via 
la libertad. TY 
Letters from Gibralter mention, th: 
2 Jew had been arreſted and committe 
to priſon, for inticing ſeveral of his majeſty 
artificers, of that place, to go into the en 
peror of Morocco's ſervice. 
Accordmg to letters from Paris, orde 
have been given to the commanders of t 
ſeveral men of war, appointed to ſuperinte' 
the French fiſhery at Newfoundland, to a 
here ſtrictly to the treaty, by neither enco 
raging clandeſtine trade, norappearing at a 
time to the weſtward of the boundar 
preſcribed therein, or in the gulph of : 
Laurence. 5 
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Exeter, wherein John Woolcombe of 'A 
bury in the county of Devon, Eſq. \ 
plaintiff, and two cuſtom-houſe officers, ac: 
table, and a ſmith, were defendants. J 
action was brought for breaking open a 
containing ſome wearing apparel, and a 
of exchange for ſixty-nine pounds, vl 
the plaintiff had ſent by the Okehamr 
carrier to Exeter, to be forwarded to his 1 
at Eton. The cuſtom houſe officers inſif 
they had a right, in the preſence of a c 
ſtable, to break open any lock they thou 
proper in ſearch of uncuſtomed goods, w 
out making any information, or having av 
rant, and that fach practice had never been 
troverted. The jury, conſiſting of reſpect 
tradeſmen, after hearing counſel on | 
fies, gave fifty pounds damages, 

Friday. 4. Fos companies of the R 
Regiment of Artillery will embark this-v 
for Gibraltar, the tranſports being com 
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Monday 7. This morning an ox, over 
drove, toſſed ſeveral! perſons in Newgate- 
ſtreet, Carter- ane, Cheapſide, Thames - ſtreet, 
Ec. one of whom was ſo dangerouſly wounded 
in the ſide, that he was carried to St. Bartho- 
lomew's hoſpital, with little hopes of recovery. 
The enraged animal at length jumped from 
the wharf at the Steel- yard, into the Thames, 
where he was ſecured, and prevented from 
doing any farther miſchief. 

Tueſday 8. This day Matthew Ciar- 
mont, Eiq. was choſen med, and Sir 
Samuel Fludyer, - Bart. Deputy Governor of 
the bank of England for the year enſuing. 
About one o'clock this merning, a fire 
broke out at the Plume of Feathers, a public 
houſe in the Willow Walk, near Mill-bank ; 
at burnt fo fiercely that the family loſt every 
thing, and the huſband was obliged to 
carry his wife on his-back into the marſhy 

nd behind, as to get through the flames 
in the front of the houſe was impracticable. 
The landlord and landlady are a young 
married couple. 
Ihe following gentlemen were this day 
- choſen Directors of the Bank for the year 
enſuing. 

Guſtav. Brander, Charles Boehm, Daniel 
Booth, Barthol. Burton, John Cornwall, 
William Cooper, Phi. De la Haize, Ro- 
dert Dingley, Peter Gauſſen, Benj. Hopkins, 
J. H. Langſton, Lyonel Lyde, Robert Marſh, 
Henry Plant, Thomas Thomas, Edmund 
Wilcox, Eſquires. 

William Bowden, Peter Du Cane, Rich- 
rd Neaye, Edward Payne, George Peters, 
ohn Sargent, Peter Theobald, John Wey- 
and, Eſquires. 

Wednelday 9. The following gentlemen 
rere choſen DireQors of the Hon, Eaſt-India 
'ompany, Viz. 

liam Barwell, Fitz William Barring- 

n, Chriſtopher Baron, Charles Chambers, 

. Creſwicke, Charles Cutts, Geo. Cuming, 

dward Holden Cruttenden, Geo. Dudley, 

| eter Du Cane, jun. Joſias Du Pre, John 
arriſon, Robert Jones, John Pardoe;-Fre- 
ick Pigou, John Purling, Thomas Rous, 
ihn Roberts, Henry Savage, Thomas 


zunders, Luke Scrafton, John * 
, 


dw. Wheler, George Wombwell, Eſquires. 
This day the ſeſſions began at the Old- 
alley, when twenty-ſix priſoners were fried, 
ie of whom was capitally convicted, viz. 
Peter Hickey, forſſtealing four guineas and 
0 half guineas, in, the Yrelling-bouſe of 
thn O'Neal, in Shoreditch, | 
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Eleven were caſt for tranſportation, and eleven 
were acquitted. 

Thuriday 10. Friday Elizabeth Burroughs 
was executed at Bury, for the murder ot 
Mary Booty. She lowly proteſted that 
ſhe was innocent of the murder; and being 
preſſed to tell all ſhe knew about it, ſhe ſaid 
that as ſhe was going to leave this world, a 
lye would acall her nothing, and that ſhe 
could not diſcloſe any thing relative to this 
dark affair, as ſhe knew nothing, was inno- 
cent of the murder, and felt no dread of 
death on that account. She expreſſed her 
unfeigned ſorrow for her miſconduct and 
hook ring ; but declared to the laſt ſhe was 
not guilty of the murder ſhe was charged with. 

This day twenty-five Priſoners were tried 
at the Old-Bailey, two of whom were Capi - 
tally convicted, viz. | 

homas Smith for topping the Berming- 
ham Fly near Highgate, and robbing Mr. 
Reynolds of a moidore and ſome ſilver. 

William Crompton for perſonating one 
William Croncton, deceaſed, late a Quarter 
Maſter on board his Majeſty's ſhip the 
Liverpoole, with intent to receive at the 
Agent's Ofhee 3 I. and upwards, the prize 
money due to the faid Cruncton, for his ſer- 
vice at the reduction of Pondicherry ; fifteen 
were calt for tranſportation, and ſeven were 
acquitted, ; 

Friday 11. This day his Majeſty went to 
the houſe of Peers, and gave the royal aſſent 
to the following bills ; | 

The bill to raiſe x,$00,0001. by loans on 
Exchequer bills for the ſervice of the preſent 

car. 
s The bill to repeal an act for laying certain 
duties on cyder and perry, and for granting 
other duties in lieu thereof. 

The bill for building a new Bridge over 
the River Thames, from Chelſea to Batterſea. 

The bill for ſupporting the Pariſh Church 
of Folkſtone, in the county of kent, and for 

preſerving the lower part of the ſaid town. 

The bill for better regulating, maintaining 

and employing the poor of St. Botolph, 


 Biſhopſgate. 
And alſo to ſeveral bills te incloſe and 


divide lands, and repair roads. 
Tpwenty- five priſoners were tried this day 
at the Old- Bailey, three of whom were ca- 
itally convicted, viz. James Slack and Ro- 
— Slack, for ſtéaling two mares out of a 
field near Mile- End, and Jane Friend for 
ſtealing a bank note for 501, and about 50 
guincas 
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guineas in money, out of the houſe of her 
maſter captain John Creighton, in Burr-ftreet, 
Wapping- Fifteen were caſt for tranſporta- 
tion, and fix were acquitted, 

Saturday 12. This day the ſeſſions ended 
at the Old-Bailey, when John Bevan, a lad 
about 15 years old, was capitally convicted, 
for ſtealing in the houſe of Mr. Lowe, at the 
golden - anchor near Clare- market, about 5 1. 
out of his till, and afterwards feloniouſly 
breaking out of the ſaid houſe; two were 
2 for tranſportation, and three were acquit- 
ted. | 

Monday 14. Yeſterday morning, a North 
American Indian, a convert to the Chriſtian 
Religion, preached a Sermon, atthe Rev, Dr. 
Chandler's Meeting in the Old Jewry, to a 
very numerous and polite audience, 

Yeſterday afternoon a man was found mur- 
dered in a field near the Seven-fiſters at Tot- 
tenham, his head being almoſt ſevered from 
his body, as is ſuppoſed with a knife, which 
lay by the hody ; his dog laid by his fide, 
and teſtified his fidelity to his deceaſed maſter, 
by flying at the perſons who firſt approached 
him. Twelve ſhillings were found in his 


ot. 

About nine o'clock at night, as Mr. For- 
ſer, of Southampton- row, was going home, 
he was attacked by two ſtreet · robbers on the 
north- ſide of Red · lion - ſquare, who robbed 
him of near four pounds in money, and an 
amber headed cane; after which they made 
off through Lamb's- conduit paſſage. | 

Tueſday 15. This day came on the elec- 
tion of ſtreriff for London and Middleſex, in 
the room of the late Mr. Charlewood ; when 
Mr. Alderman Trecothick of Vintry Ward 
was choſen. . | 8 

Upwards of 100 Convicts were put on board 
a lighter at Black- friars, in order to be ſhip- 
ped off for North America: Among whom 
were three Light-horſemen. who played on 
their fifes from Newgate to tho water-ſide. 

Wedneſday 16. On Thurſday night laſt, 
a fire broke out in a large barn, belonging 
wo Mr. Thomas Nicholſon, Maltſter, at 
Branhope, near Otley, in Vorkſhire, which 
conſumed the whole building, with a lang 
quantity of hayand corn, four good teem of 
horſes, all the implements of huſbandry, and 
other things, to a confiderable valne. 

Thurſday 17. Several private men be- 


longing to general Elliot's regiment of light 


horſe, have lately! preſented a petition to a 
gcat perſonage, praying that their arrears 


was diſcharged through the door. Miſſin 
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may be paid, otherwiſe on account of th 
dearneſs of proviſon, it was impoſſible for 
them to ſubſiſt, ſince which all their arrears 
and graſs money, and alſo the two - pence 
day extraordinary, which his majeſty allowed 
them when on duty has e fully paid, to 
the great ſatisfaction of the whole regiment. 
The ſame day, Fifty ſingle pound caniſters 
of fine bohea tea, were ſeized in the ſtables 
of an inn in the Borough, and carried to tlie 
cuſtom-houſe. | | 
This day ſeveral carts attended near Stan. 
more in 3 and bought up beſt part 
of the poultry, butter, egge, &c. inten 
for the Landes markets. 80 * | 
Friday 18. Wedneſday laſt one Richards, 
a cooper at Alderton in Hampſhire, about 
nine miles from Farnham in Surry, took jt in 
his head that he would Kill Mr. Woty, an 
attorney of that town. Accordingly he li- 
red a horſe, took a gun in his hand, and 
came over to Woty's houſe, where meeting 
with his ſon, enquired after his father, who 
told him he was in the ſtudy.; whither he 
immediately went, and preſented the gun at 
him; which the fon perceiving, ſtruck him 
on the arm, and turned the gun round, which ' 


his aim here, he drew his knife, and a ſcuf- 
fle enſued between the three, when the old 
gentleman received four wounds in his body, 
but it is hoped neither of them are mortal. 
He was examined before Thomas Baker, 
Eſqr; of that place, who committed him to 
the New Goal, Southwark. It appeared on 
his examination that he has been diſordered 
in his mind at times for ſeveral years; but his 
motive for aiming at Mr. Woty in particular 

is not yet cleared up. Wn one WOE 
Laſt Saturday » + one Clark, a ſai- 
lor, was taken into the cuſtody of a conſtable 
at New-caſtle, for aſſaulting and abuſing 
ſeveral perſons in the fide, and being carried 
before a magiſtrate, was ordered to be com- 
mitted to the Tower on the Bridge; but og 
the conſtable, with aſſiſtants, were conduc- 
ting him along, within a few paces of his 
intended quarters he ſuddenly diſengaged 
himſelf, and leapt over the battlement of the 
bridge into the river, ( ahout zo feet fall.) 
After ſwimming e conſiderable way he was 
taken up by a boat that went to his aſſiſtance, 
of which he immediately aſſumed the com- 
mand, and rowing. it to the ſouth ſide of the 
river, made his eſcape. 
Monday 
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Monday 21. On the 16th inſtant, at 
South Biddock, five miles North of the city 
of Durham, a pitman going into one of the 
old workings, which communicated, with the 
other works, where the air was fou! and 
Ragnated, with a candle in his hand; it 
immediately took fre, and made a great ex- 
ploſion, carrying all betore it in it's paſſage, 
men, horſes, &c. and burned in a molt dread- 
ful manner 26 perſons, many of whom cannot 
recover. 


Tueſday 22. The following Gentlemen 


| perſons qualified to ſei ve the Office of 
| Sheriff viz. Peter Godfrey, Eſq. Mercer; 
Robert Darling, Eſq; Clock-maker ; Samuel 
White, Eiq; Goldſmith ; Giles Grendy, Eſq; 
Joiner; and John Elmes, Eſq, Mußcian. 
« The ratifications of a Convention for the 
1 final adjuſtment of the Canady bills were 
 1thts day exchanged with his excellency the 
count de Guerchy, ambaſſador from the moſt 
1 Chriſtian king. | | 
| Wedneſday 23. Saturday Mr. Dutfield, 
ta Farmer at Raynham in Eſſex, was murder- 
ed by two men belonging to the train of ar- 
tllery then on duty at Purfleet Magazine. 
Mr. Dutfield went to a public houſe a little 
Jon the other ſide of Raynham, to pay a 
2? Blackſmith, the two men being there, be- 
gan to wrangle with him about his ſkill in 
t counting ; and the landlord interfering, they 
fell on him and diagged him to his door 
by the throat : Mr. Dutfield followed, and 
4 expoſtulated with them; upon which one 
i of the Matroſſes knocked bim down with 
ia wooden bar of -a window, which blow 
ſtunned him; he was carried up ſtairs and 
lain on a bed, where he expired in a few 
hours after. The Corone:'s Inqueſt ſet on the 
body laſt Monday, and brought in their ver- 
dict Wilful Murder. The two Matroſſes 
? were committed to Chelmsford goal. 
i Thrriday 24. His ſerene highneſs the 
Lt Prince of Brunſwick, with his retinue, ar- 
| rived ſafe at Paris on Sunday laſt; he travels 
? by the name of count Blankenburgh. 
The Houſe of Commons fat till two o'clock 
veſterday morning; the debates on the le- 
gality of General Warrants continued many 
many hours; 244 members were preſent 
at the conclunon- | 
Ihe important queſtion which came 
- lateiv under conſideration, was determined 


| were this day drank to by the Lord Mayor, 
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agreeable to the wiſhes of every lover of li- 
bertyy, by a majority of 103. 

Friday, was the Anniverſary Meeting of 
of the fons of the Clergy at St. Paul's, and 
at Merchant Taylors-Hall. The Sermon 
was preached by Dr. Barton, Dean of 
Briſtol, ' The collections were as ROY : 

4. d. 

On Tueſday at the Rehearſal, 225 9 3 

Thurſday at St. Paul's, 178 18 
——— at the Hall, - - 488 19 


Mm 


8:2 9 

Friday [24. This day their Majeſties and 
the three young Princes remove to Richmond 
for the ſummer ſeaſon. 

John Calcraft. Eſq. is elected Member of 
Parliament for Calne in Wiltſhire. 

Wedneſday 30. Yeſterday his majeſty 
went in ſtate to the houſe of peers and gave the 
royal aſſent to the following bilis, viz. 

The bill to puniſh, mutiny and deſertion in 
the American cclonies. , _ 

The bill to encourage the leather manu- 
ſactory of this kingdom, by prohibiting the 
importation of foreign er gloves and 
mitts. N 

The bill to explain and amend an act for 
the improvement of ti lage, ſo far as relates 
to the city of London. 1 

The bill for better regulating and employ- 
ing the poor in the pariſh 015 Richmond in 
Surry, and for other purpoſes. 

The bill to improve and preſerve the na- 
vigation of the river Stort, in the counties of 
Hertford and Eſſen. 

The bill to enable his grace the duke of 
Devonſhire, to take the oaths in England, to 

ualify himſelf for the place of Lord High 
Freafurer of Ireland. ** 

The bill for new PAVING, cleanſing, light- 
ing and adorning Berkley {quare. 

The bill for die and employing 
the poor in the pariſh of St. Mary, White- 
chapel. —_ 

3 alſo to ſeveral other road, incloſure 
and private bills. | | 

For the better encouragement of the fil 
manufactories of this kingdom, we hear 
the importation oi all foreign hlks and velvets, 
will be prohibited for a limitted time, except 
filks that are imported by the Eaſt-India 


company. 
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theſe, that Zea which is ſo frequently and fo forcibly recom- 
mended in the ſacred ſcriptures... RT ts OIL Rt 
Zzal is a charateriftic. of the true chriſtian, which, though, 
perhaps, it may not be conſidered ſo much a particular * 
or virtue, as à general qualification, that ſhould attend the 
exerciſe- of every grace, and the performance of every duty; 
yet it is to be properly diſtinguiſned and duly regulated, or it 
may become a defect, inſtead of an excellence, and be productive 
of evil, rather than good. We will therefore firſt {tare the true 
notion f Zral, ſecondly, ſhew. the mars by which true and 
chriſtian Zea may be amy from falſe ; and then give 
ſome rules, and exhortations tor the proper exerciſe and due 
regulation of this temper. 
OL. VII. F F I. Zar, 
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I. Zeal, derived from a word, which fignifies, 70 be hor, 
means only, in it's direct ſenſe, heat or fervor ; but metaphori- 
cally applied, it expreſſes heat or ferver of mind; ariſing from 
a vehement deſire for another's advantage, or on account of any 
thing which we wiſh to ſerve or promote; and from hence 
it implies, ſometimes anger or indignation for any evil treatment 
to the perſon or thing we affect; and ſometimes it expreſſes 
mere envy and hatred, We find it uſed and applied in theſe 
different ſenſes in ſcripture. Thus, for example, 1. Zeal 1s 
attributed to Gop, who/e fiery Zeal or Indignatien, we are told, 
ſhall deſtroy his enemies: 2. It is attributed to CHRIST, who, 
moved with a Divine Zeal, drove the buyers and ſellers from 
the temple; upon which occaſion the diſciples applied the 
words of the prophet, The ZEAL of thine houſe hath eaten mt up. 
I It is applied to man; denoting firft, a pious, holy, regular, 

ut fervent re; ſuch as was that of St. Paul towards the 
church of Corinth, when he earneſtly deſired to preſent it 
blameleſs to Chriſt. Such was that of this church itſelf, when 
indignant againſt the inceſtuous and wicked perſon; and, 
fecondly, it denotes an inordinate and culpable fervor, which 1s 
not according to knowledge; ſuch as was the blind Zea of 
the Jews for their traditions and cuſtoms ; nay, and of St. Paul 
himſelf, againſt the Chriſtians ; and ſuch as often ſprings from 
cownright malice and envy; a ſort of ZEAL, which St. James 
calls ſenſual, earthly, and deviliſh; and for which the Jews 
were notorious, who perſecuted Chriſt and his diſciples. 

Such is the true notion of Zeal : which, conſidered in itſelf, 
may either be good or evil; for it means nothing more than 
« An ardor or paſſionate warmth of mind for any perſon or 
thing.” And conſequently, to render it religious, and becoming 
# chriſtian, it is neceſſary that it be converſant about proper 
objets; exerted in a proper manner, and direded to a pro- 
per end. | 

II. Theſe marks will ſerve well to diſtinguiſh the true and lau- 
dable, from falſe and pernicious ZEAL, which was the ſecond thing 
propoſed. _ 

„% The firſt mark, by which true and chriſtian'Zxar may be 
diſtinguiſned from that which is falſe and unchriſtian, is the 
check about which it is employed. Now the object of true 
chriſtian Zeal is twofold ; namely, 1. The ſtudy of truth, and 
2. Ihe practice of right; the continued, impartial, unprejudiced 
enquiries after truth by ourſelves, and the giving conſtant encou- 
ragement to all others to ſearch for it after the ſame manner, 
the conforming conſtantly our own practice to the unqueſtio- 
„able and evangelic rules of right nd equity, and uſing conti- 
r.ually, te the utmoſt of our power, all juſt, honourable, and 
chriſtian m2ans, to prevail with others likewiſe to do the ſame. 

On che contrary, the object of falſe and unchriſtian Ze ar, never 
15 an impartial inquiring what, and where the truth is, but always 
the promoting viblently ſome 1magined truth, and-endeavouring 

TG 
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to eſtabliſh and force men into the profeſſion of it, without 
ever conſidering carefully whether it be a truth or not: and 
in like manner it is the nature of falſe Zeal, to inſiſt on the 
practice, not of ſuch things as are unqueſtionable acts of virtue 
and righteouſneſs ; but of ſuch things principally as are the 
diſtinguiſhing opinions of particular ſe&ts or parties, True 
Zeal differs from this; as it's object always is the impartial 
ſearch after truth, and the univerſal practice of right, In 
theſe two particulars our Zeal can never be exceſſive. 

And as this is the fr/? mark, by which true and chriſtian Zeal 
may be diſtinguiſhed from that which is falſe and unchriſtian; 
ſo the ſecond is the manner and circumſtances in which it expreſſes 
itſelf, It is manifeſt that Zeal cannot be at all a chriſtian virtue, 
except it be employed about it's true and proper object, The 
ſearch after truth, and the practice of right.” But this alone is not 
ſafficient ; for be it's ect never ſo good, ſo that the Zeal cannot 
poſſibiy be exceſſive in the degree; yet ſtill by the manner and 
circumſtances in which it expreſſes itſelf, it may eaſily, if great 
care be not taken, degenerate into falſe and unchrittian Zeal. 
For it is a truth of as great firmneſs as importance, that Wrath 
and fierceneſs, contentiouſneſs and animoſity, violence, hatred, 
and uncharitableneſs, are vicious and ungodly practices, whether 
the objects of a man's Zeal be good or bad.” St. Paul was not. 
only faulty for perſecuting the Chriſtians, when himſelf was a 
Jew; but he would alſo ſtill have continued to have been equally 
faulty if he had perſecuted the Jews, when he was himſelf a 
chriſtian, 

The character of the great author of our religion is this: 
© Behold my belowed, in whom my ſoul is well-pleaſed ; I will put 
my 1 upon him, and he ſhall ſhew judgment to the Gentiles: he 
ſhall not ftrive nor cry, neither ſhall any man hear his voice in the 
fireets. A bruiſed reed ſhall he not break, and ſmoaking flax ſhall 
| he not quench, till he ſend forth judgment unto victory.“ And when 
ſome of his own diſciples, beginning to depart from this ex- 
ample, would have called for fire from heaven upon the Sama- 
ritans, he rebuked them, ſaying, Ye know not what manner of 
fpirit ye are of. According to this great pattern St. Paul directs 
that he ſervant of the Lord muſt not ſiri ve, but be gentle unto all 
men, ready to teach, patient; in meexne/ſs iuſtructing thoſe wha oppoſe 
themſelves, And he adviſes all chriſtians to let their moderation 
be known unto all men;” That is, not a lukewarmneſs or 
indifferency in religion, an indifferency in the great and weightier 
matters of the law, which, Gop knows, is very conſiſtent with 
men's being infinitely zealous about trifles ; but by moderation 
St, Paul means that meekneſs, calmneſs, and equitableneſs of 
ſpirit, which very well agrees with, and indeed uſually accom= 
panies, the higheſt poſſible zeal for truth and virtue. So that 
we may conclude, how right ſoever the object of our zeal be, 
yet that if this zeal be accompanied with the aur of mar, the 
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nature of it, as St. James tells us, is entirely altered, and 1. 
eworketh not the righteouſneſs of God: for wars and fightings, that 
is to ſay, hatred, animoſities, .contentiouſneſs, and defire of 
rule over each other, can proceed from nothing but mens? 
luſts; that , from worldly paſſions, not from zeal for true 
religion, 

Another and laſt particular by which a religious zeal is diſtin. 
 gaiſhed from a human paſſion, and by which it becomes truly 
and properly a chriſtian grace, is the intention or end towards 
which it is directed: but of this, and of the confiderations proper 
to influence to the practice of true chriſtian zeal, we will ſpeak: 
in our next. : | 

[ To be continued. 
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A SHORT ACCOUNT of the LIFE of Mr. ABBADIE, 
DEAN of KILLALO in IRELAND, &c. 


THOUGH this philoſopher enjoyed a great reputation, we 

know but little of his manner of living. His life muſt 
have been very obſcure and quiet, a circumſtance which does 
honour to his character. The authors of the memoirs of il— 
luſtrious men, have faid but very little reſpecting him, however 
they eſteem his merit. They were, doubtleſs, unable to get 
better information, and we are not more happy than they; no 
great events therefore are to be expected, or additions to the 
memoirs already given reſpecting him; but the moſt authentic 
are here choſen, as hiſtory of tliis ſort ought not only to con- 
tribute to the reader's tranſient amuſement, but alſo to his real 
inſtruction. 

James ABNA DIE was born in the year 1654, at Nai, a town 
in France, about four leagues from Pau in the territory of Bearn. 
His parents are unknown; but we are aſſured that the famous 
M. de Placette, miniſter of Nai, took care of his education, 
and himſelf directed his firſt ſtudies; after which he ſent him 
ſucceſſively to Puy-Laurens, Saumur, and Sedan, to ſtudy 
philoſophy and divinity. He was admitted a doctor in the 
academy of this laſt city. 

Se me writers tell us that his firſt voyage was to Holland. But Fa- 
ther Nicercn, on the contrary, ſays that he went to Paris, where he 
b:can.- acqua.nted with the count d*Eſpence, maſter of the horſe 
to the clector of Brandenburgh, who engaged him to follow him 
toBerlin, and on his arrival, procured him the place of miniſter to the 
elector in he French church of Berlin, which he held for ſome years. 
Dvring his ſtay in this city, he went ſeveral times to Holland, as 
well to get printed the works he had compoſed, as on other 
affairs. The firſt of his works appeared in 1689: conſiſting ol 
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germons on diverſe texts of Scripture, and a panegyric upon 
the elector. Four years after he publiſhed a Treatiſe of the, 
truth of the Chriſtian Religion,” in two volumes, which 
ained univerfal approbation. Embaldened by this ſucceſs, 
in the year 1685, he gave out ſome “ Reflexions upon 
the real preſence of the body of Jeſus Chriſt in the Eu- 
chariſt ;” This production had not the fame fate with the 
foregoing, and ſeveral divines found it hardly intelligible, 
This, however did not prevent his reputation from gaining 
new luſtre from it. His name reached the Marſhal de Schomberg, 
who on being informed of his great ſagacity, reſolved to omit 
nothing to attach him to him; and at length his ſolicitations 
and his learning determined our philoſopher to follow him to 
Ireland, towards the latter end of the ſummer of 1689; but 
the Marſhal being killed at the battle of Boyne, July 22, 1690, 
M. A3BaDit quitted Ireland, and came to London. 

Here h- was received ſuitably to his merit. At firſt he officiated 
at the French church in the Savoy. as miniſter ; and ſoon after, 
the deanry of Killalo in Ireland being vacant, he was promoted 
to that dignity, which he enjoyed till his death. In 1692, he 
went to Holland, and publiſhed an edition of his works, which 
appeared in the following order: 1“ The art of knowing 
onesſ-lf, or an inquiry into the ſource of morality,” in two parts, 
12mo. This book met with univerſal eſteem; and has been 
frequently reprinted, and tranſlated into various languages. 
II. The defence of the Britiſh nature, wherein the laws of God, 
of nature, aud of ſociety are clearly eſtabliſhed, with reſpect to the 
revolution in England, againſt the author of The important advice 
to refugees,” London, 1692. III.“ A panegyric on the queen 
of England,” Hague, 1695, IV. „An hiſtory of the laſt con- 
ſpiracy in England, &c.” London, 1695. This hiſtory was 
compoſed by order of king William, from the original papers 
communicated to him by the ſecretary of ſtate. V. The truth 
of the reformed religion :” Rotterdam, 1718. And VI. « The 
triumph of providence and religion, with a very evident de- 
monſtration of the chriſtian religion.” Amſterdam, 1723. 

His voyages and travelling greatly affected his health, 
already enfeebled by age: he died of fickneſs, at Marybone, 
September 25, 1727, aged ſeventy three years, 

No one, perhaps, ever had ſo prodigious a memory as M. 
ABBADIT. He compoſed his works in his head, and wrote them 
only ay he printed them off. This extraordinary advantage 
of retaining the whole plan of a compoſition, has deprived 
us of two important books; namely, © A new method 
af proving the 1mmortality of the ſoul;“ and,“ Notes upon 
Mr. Bayle's philoſophical commentary.” This celebrated meta- 
Phyſician was entirely maſter of the learned languages, and 
the claſſics; well ſkilled in hiſtory, both ecclefiaſtical and 
profane; and had particularly a very piercing wit, vaſt elevation 
of ſoul, and a manly eloquence. 
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Our materials for the life of this great man are ſo ſhort, that | 
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we doubt not it will be agreeable to ſee more cloſely his character, * 
as it appears in his Sy/tem on the art of /If-&nowledge. 4 

« 'The firſt principle, ſays he, of ſelf-knowledge, is, that | 
man is a very little thing; all his ages bring with them ſome pe- 'F 


culiar weakneſs or miſery, Childhood is only a forgetfulneſs and 
ignorance of ſelf, youth a mere tranſport, and age but a lan- g 
guiſhing death, with the appearances of life ; ſo cloſcly is it at- : 
tended with infirmities. The body of man is the centre of infir- 1 
mities: his mind is filled with errors, and his heart with unruly | 
affections. He ſuffers by the conſideration of the paſt, which can- 
not be recalled, and by that of the future, which is unavoidable. 
His, mind continually wiſhes to know, and his heart is inceſſantly 
Craving. 7; 

When in poverty, his prayers are only to have the neceſlary ; 
when that neceſſary to nature is enjoyed, he requires the neceſſary 
to rank and condition. Does he reach this ſtate ? He then ſeeks | 
what may gratify his appetites : and when he has obtained all that * 
his heart ſeems able to deſire; contrary to reaſon, he then forms 
new deſires. 

Such is man the in general. To know him particu arly we mult 
knew what are his natural duties and obligations. This know- 
ledge is founded upon two principles. The firſt is, that we na- f 
turally love ourſelves, being ſenſible of pleaſure, deſirous of good, | 
and taking care for our pretervation. The ſecond, that together * 
with this propenſity to love ourſelves, we have alſo reaſon to con- 
duct us. | 

That we naturally love ourſelves is a truth of ſentiment : that p 
we are capable of reaſon, is a truth of fact. Nature inclines us 'F 
to make uſe of reaſon to wwrect this love of ſelf ; becauſe we can- | 3 
not truly love ourſelves, without employing our underſtanding in 
the ſearch after that which is ſuitable to us. 

This natural law, or law of nature, is divided into four others, 
which are particular ſpecies. The firſt is the law of Temperance, 
cauſing us to ſhun exceſs and debauckery, which ruin our bo- 
dies, and injure our fouls, The ſecond is the law of Juſtice, 
whach engages us to render to every one his own, and to treat him x 
as we would wiſh him to treat us. The law of Moderation 1s the 
third, which forbids us to revenge, by convincing us, that we 
cannot do this but at our own expence ; and that, in this particu- 
lar, to reſpe& the laws of God, is to take care of ourſelves. The 
laſt is called the law of Beneficence, and leads us to do good to 
aur . neighbours, | 

All this may be reduced to theſe two faculties in man, Senſa- 
tion and Reaſon. Reaſon is the ſoul's counſellor : Senſation is, 
as it were, the force or weight which determines it. In our actions 
we compare one with the other. The ſoul conſiders not only 
what gives it pleaſure at the inſtant, but alſo what may give it in 
future. It compares pleaſure with pain; preſent good with re- 
n.ote d; the advantage which it hopes, with the dangers it is 


wit, an 
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to run; and determines itſelf agreeably to the inſtruction it re- 
ceives in it's different reſearches : it's liberty being only the ex- 


tenſion of it's knowledge, and the obligation which it lies under 


not to chuſe till after having fully examined. 

Thus we are not avaritious, when afraid of injuring our ho- 
nour by the meanneſſes of intereſt, We are not prodigal if 
afraid of ruining our affairs, though we ſhould aſpire to make 
ourſelves eſteemed of others for our liberality. The fear of 
diſeaſes makes us reſiſt the temptations to voluptuouſneſs ; ſelf- 
love renders us moderate and circumſpect; and we appear modeſt 
and humble out of pride. | 

Pleaſure and glory are the two general advantages, which give 
azeſt to all others. They are, as it were, their ſpirit and Flt. 
There is this difference, however, between them, that the under- 
ſtanding makes itſelf beloved and defired, out of love to itſelf ; 
whereas, glory makes itſelf felt, in the ſatis faction attending it. 
This fatisfaRtion conſiſts in our gaining the eſteem of others, and 
in the eſteem of others for us, confirming the good opinion which 
we have of ourſelves. Thus, however we may acquire this eſteem, 
whether real or ſeeming, our ſelf-love is flattered. Hence ariſe 
preſumption, vanity, ambition, and haughtineſs. 

The exceſſive deſite we have of making ourſelves eſteemed b 
other men, occaſions us paſſionately to deſire to be endued wi 
eſtimable qualities, and to be extremely afraid of ſuch defects as 
may injure us in the minds of men, or of betraying ourſelves by 
not giving a ſufficiently good opinion of us. Now, as we are 
perſuaded of what we too ſtrongly deſire and fear, we either con- 
ceive a too good opinion, or fall into an exceſſive miſtruſt, of 
ourſelves. The firſt of theſe faults is called Preſumption; the ſe- 
cond T;midity. Preſumption is a confident pride, and Timidity a 
pride which 1s afraid of being betrayed. 

Vanity is a diſpoſition to attribute to ourſelves advantages 
which we have not, or to extol thoſe we have. It's moſt 
common food is luxury : embroidery and lace are particular cauſes 
of eſteem : a man well-dreſſed meets with leſs oppoſition than 
another. We give eſteem and conſideration to horſes, equipages, 


furniture, liveries, &c. and the trappings of the body, partake 


of thatglory, which ſeems to us the moſt brilliant decoration of the. 
ſoul. Cicero called a man who forgot the glory of his profeſſion, 
Fir in dicendis cauſis bent veſtitus. 

Vanity is alſo fed by oſtentation. We pique ourſelves on our 

1 do all we can to perſuade ourſelves that we really 

have it. We contradict others, that we may be thought to have 
more underſtanding than they. We diſdain thoſe who know more 
than we, that they may not humble us. We ſpeak in a tone of 
confidence of things which we know not but very ſuperficially, 
that we may be thought to underſtand them perfectly. 
In a word, both in our diſcourſes and actions, we inceſſantly give 
Ourſelves the lie; that is to ſay, we endeavour to perſuade others 


that we poſſeſs qualities, which we well know we have not. 
; Ambition 
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Ambition is a defire of liſting ourfelves above others. A de- 
fie which produces envy, an implacable ſenſation which lives as 
long as merit ſubſiſts. A perſon ſhall pardon you the utmoſt in- 
juries he has received from you; but he will never pardon you 
your good qualities. | 3 
HFlaughtineſs and pride are a fort of drunkenneſs of the ſoul, 
as hatred, envy, and malignity are the madneſs of it. This ſen- 
ſation is pretty nearly the ſame in all men; in ſome it manifeſts it- 
Jelf fore openty ; in others it is more concealed. All do not 
"think of making themſelves eſteemed, becauſe there are many 
whoſe poverty ſupplics them with more urgent avocations; but 
every body is fond of eſteem. Pride lives in the error of others, 
and iii the deluſions which it puts upon itſelf. To be cured of 
theſe delufions, we ſhould moderate that love of eſteem, which 
reigns in our hearts. 

Thus, by knowing ourſelves, we ſhall be able to overcome our 
faults, and to acquire perfections. ih 


II. 
The LIFE. of Mrs. ELIZABETH BURNETT. 


\LIZABETH BURNETT was born November 8, 166t. 
and was the eldeſt daughterof Sir Richard Blake, (knight, the 
fifth ſon of Thomas Blake, of Barontoun, Eſq. of an eminent fa- 
mily,) and of Elizabeth, daughter of doctor Bathurft, a phyſician 
in London, a gentl-man of eminent piety, and one of the moſt 
conſiderable men of the profeſſion in his time. | 
At eleven years of age ſhe began to have a true ſenſe of reli- 
10n, and read, with great application, the books that were put 
mito her hands; but was not quite ſatisfied with them, aſpiring 
after more folid and ſublime notions than what ſhe found in them. 
On this account more than ofdinary care was taken to make her 
think meanly of Herſelf, ſhe being bred up in the greateſt privacy 
oſſible. | | 
bi At 'a little more than ſeventeen ſhe 'was married to Robert 
Berkley, of Spetchley, in the county of Worceſter, Eſq. grandſon 
of Sir Robert Berkley, who was a judge in the time of king 
Charles f. This match was procured chiefly by the means of Dr. 
. Fell, the late lord biſhop of Oxford, who was that gentleman's 
of per and had taken care of his education. That great prelate, 
o famous for his piety and learning, thought that the aſſiſting 
"Him in this match was the greateſt ſervice he ever did him. 
When ſhe came into Mr. Berkley's family, the found that gen- 
tleman's mother a zealous papiſt, and a woman of good life. 
This put her upon ning eſpecial care to ſtudy her own religion 
in a Tarver compaſs, in order to underſtand the controverſies be- 
* tweet gur's and the church of Rome, that ſhe might be able to 
preferve her huſband and Herfelf from the artifices and infinua- 
klôöns of the poplitr priefts, and the inffuences'of his mother, who 
Had grett intereſt with him. But, conſidering the particular turn 
8 of. bis mind, and the great deference he paid to his mother, * 
err * | foun 
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Wund herſelf öbliged to be very tender and careful, that he 

might not be diſturbed with unneceſſary diſputes about reiigion, in 

which, and in her whole management in this reſpect, there ap- 
ared a diſcretion admired by all who knew her. 

At the ſame time ſhe obliged herſelf to a more than ordinary 
ſtrictneſs in all the offices of piety, and in her whole conduct, that 
ſhe might adorn her own profeſſion by a ſuitable practice; con- 
ſtantly governing herſelf by the rules of true religion, and of a 
ſevere virtue; and therefore, living in the country, where ſhe had 
much leiſure, ſhe ſpent great part of her time in devotion and 
reading; and when ſhe would divert herſelf with work, ſhe ge- 
nerglly had ſome perſon to read to her. When her poor neigh- 
bours came to viſit her, (which, being encovraged by her, they 
often did,) that ſhe might inſtruct them without ſeeming to take 
too much upon her, ſhe would frequently read good books to them. 
In this manner ſhe lived for fx years, being «ſeemed and loved 
by all who knew her; even by thoſe, who, on account of diſ- 
ferent opinions in religion, were likely to be more prejudiced 
ugainſt her. ; 

In king James's time, when the fears of popery began greatly 
to increaſe. On the death of biſhop Fell, who had great influence 
bver Mr. Berkely, and viſited him once a year with {till greater 
latisfaction in the happy choice of a wife which he had made for 
him; to prevent his being wrought upon by his relations, at a 


time when they had mighty hopes of their re.jgion being ſettled- 


bere, ſhe prevailed with him to go to Holland, and travelled 
with him over the ſeventeen provinces ; where, on account of his 
relations, they met with an unuſually kind reception in the popiia 
provinces ; letters being ſent, without their knowledge, to Bruſſels, 
Ghent, Liege, and other conſiderable places, tecommending. Mrs. 
Berkly ih a very particular manner, as one, who, had ſhe been, 
as they call it, of the catholie church, ter piety and virtue were 
great enough to intitle her to the character ot a faint 

After this they were both fixed at the Hague; where ſhe was 
ſoon known, and grew into the eſteem and triend{hip of perſons 
of the higheſt 6d 4 till about the time of the revolution, when 
they returned into England, and retired to Spetchley, his country 
ſear. 

Here ſhe went on in the happy courſe of life ſhe was at firſt 
engaged in, increaſing continually in knowledge and good works. 
She had gencrally ſome young perſons in her family, whom ſhe 
well improved, both by her inſtructions and example; ſo that 
there was quickly a viſible alteration in them. 

Her knowledge and virtue made her every day more and more 
taken notice of in that country. She contrated an intimate 
friendſhip with the then lord biſhop of Worceſter, Dr. Stilling- 
feet, who has left fo great a name behind him for his eminent 
piety and learning. He to his death continued in an high efteem 
of her, and has been heard upon ſeveral occaſions to Jay; 


that he knew not a more conſiderable woman in En Nat 
was ſhe lefs eſteemed by the dean of that church, Dr, William 
YOUL. VII. Gg Talbot, 
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Talbot, the late lord b ſhop of Durham, who had always a high 
value for her. But Dr. Lloyd, the ſucceſſor of biſhop Stillin* - 
flebt in that See, having a particular relation to her, treated her 
always with fuch reſpect, and expreſſed his eſteem for her on all 
occaſions in ſuch terms, that her great humility and modeſty mace 
Her aſhamed to receive it. Thus ſhe continued to live with Mr. 
Berkely til the year 1693. when he died, and was buried with 
>'s anceftors ar Spetch ley. 

In her widowhood, as ſhe had more time and leiſure, ſo ſhe ap- 
plied it wiolly to devotion, to reading, to acts of charity, and 
the offices of friendſhip ; particularly ſhe took upon her the care 
of her late huſband's proteſtant relations, as if they had been 
her own, and was, indeed, a mother to them all as long as ſhe 
lived, and ſhewed a great concern for them, and kindneſs to them, 
even at their death. She was allo very kind and obliging to all 
the reſt of his family. 

She had then a very plentiful income, which ſhe managed with 
great prudence, as well as with an high degree of charity ; and 
was indeed uncalſy at all other kind of expences, but what went 
Way. 
| White ſhe continued at Speichley, ſhe kept an hoſpitable table, 
to which the neighbouring clergy were always welcome. She 
paid true reſpect to thoſe of them who were in low circumſtances, 
heartily eſteeming them for the ſake of their functions and la 
bouts. She frequently made them preſents of the moſt uſeful 
books, and to ſome ſhe generouſly lent money without requiring 
any ſecurity ; expecting only to he paid when, by the providence 
of God, they might be, put into more eaſy circumſtances. 

Mr. Berkely ordering in his will a great ſum of money to be 
raiſed out of his eſtate to erect an hoſpital at Worceſter for poor 
people, the had it much at heart to ſee that plan brought to per- 
fection as ſoon as was poflible ; and it pleaſed God to continue 
her life ul ſhe faw it ſettled, Befides the care of this, ſhe 
took upon her ſeveral charges in relation to his affairs, more than 
the law required, in the payment of debts and legacies : and here 
ſhe continued ſtill one eminent inſtance of charity, to which ſhe 
had engaged Mr. Berkley in his life-t'me, and which kind of 
charity is now, by the blefiing of God, ſpread almoſt all over 
England; the /c:ting 17 Jehoels e oa ard education 
of "a4 children, which ſhe afterwards increaſed to a much greater 
number. d de | 
*SEeFA1 eaily an inclivation to employ her pen in ſeveral ſorts 
of compoſition,” which the was thought by her friends to do to fo 
very, good purpoſe, that it encouraged her to employ much of her 
time that way While ſhe was a widow ſhe made the firſt 
draught of a e afterwards publiſhed, intitled, 4 method of 
de voalion, for her own uſe only; confifiing of ſuch rules and direc- 


. 


tions as the reſolved to conduct herſelf by, and which, indeed, 


had been all along the meaſure of her practice. The original 
manuſcript of this performance was lately in the Hbrary of cher 
» 3 | 
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cebrated antiquary Mr Ralph le Thoreſby, of Leeds, who, in the 3 
talogue of his MSS., gives we following account of it. Rules för 
« the Lord's day; Das of hamilation aud faſting. public and pri- 


« date; Concernins the Lord's ſupper; Chrijimas meattations ; C por 


% death, Se. This is the original, writ. by the. ingenious and 
„ pious author Mrs. Eligabeib Burnet. In this are alſo a ſoliloquy 
« upon her ladyſuip's return to her cloſet at Saliibury, April g. 
„ 1703. A prayer for my lord biſhop, her hutband, whole 
« acceptable preſent it Was.“ | | | 

She continued a widow: near ſeven years; and then was married 
to the right rev. Gilbert UURNET. ] lord bithop cf Saliſbury, 
where ſhe found a family of child;eo, wnom ſhe treated not with 
a falſe indulgence, nor with an unyvatural {everity, but with thas 
care and true concern for their eaucit on, as if they had been 
her own; and indeed fe was loved and reſpected by them, as if 
ſhe had brought them into the world; of which the. biſhop 
was ſo ſenſible, that he had by his will then made, left them 
intirely under her care and authority, in ſo abf.lute a manner, 
that it has been ſeldom known that ſo much was entruſted even 
to the natural mother of any children. And the bithophudging 
rightly, that he brought {bleſſing and happineſs enough into his 
family, by bringing herielt into it, defired her to ſecure all her 
own eſtate and income to herſelf, with a power of making tluch a 
will as ihe pleaſed, to which he bound hiaielf to conſent. Thus 
ſhe continued miſtreſs of all that was her own, and allowed for 
her own entertainment that which did not exceed the rate of a 
boarging houſe, that ſo ſhe might the more abound in good works; 
an allowance, which the biſhop readily accepted of, though le was 
defiruus, and often told her to, that notuing at all ſhould be al- 
lowed upon that account; for ſhe had in herſelf a treafure 
valuable beyond all riches: and indeed the biſhop was willing 
that all the world ſhould fee that he thought fo. 

It will doubtleis be acknowledged as an high degree of charity in 
any one, to g7ve, away a fifth part of their income: But e was 
very uneaſy at uſing a f/7h part of it /o ver own uſe, She ſeldom 
went beyond it, bat was much oftener within it. The number 
of children taught at her expence in and about Worceſter and 
Saliſbury, were above an hundred. f 

And now ſhe. grew into a more gever.: a cquaintance, and eu- 
tered into friendſhip with ſome perſons of the greateſt quality; 
which made no other alteration in her, than the — her 
zeal of. doing more good as her interett was enlarged, The bcing 
rich in good Works, was viſibly the greateſt deſign of her whole 
life, and that which ſhe moſt of all delighted in. Ry 
| Notwithſtanding the interruptions which a more general ac- 
quaintance gave her, ſhe ſpent as much time as the could get wo 
herſelf, in writing upon divine and moral ſubjects, and was pre- 
vailed with to conſent to the printing of the firſt edition of 


* She had two children by the biſhop, who died in their infancy. 
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the aforementioned book, which, as well as the ſucceeding, was 
all entirely her own compoſing, without any aſſiſtance or addition 
by any perſon whatſoever. | 

This being very much approved of by many of her friends, ſhe 
thought ſhe could make it much more uſeſul, by adding a great 
deal to it out of many other papers ſhe had by her; aid accord- 
ingly ſhe printed a ſecond edition of it at her own expence, that ſhe 
might diſpoſe of among thoſe whom ſhe thought moſt likely to 
be improved by it. 

Mrs. Burnet kept a conſtant jourral of her life, and every even. 
ing ſpent much time in recollecting her actions and diſcourſe 


that day, and would call herſelf to a ſtrict account in every pare 


ticular, that the errors of every day paſt, might be avoided 
in thoſe that were to follow. 

She had no ſkill in the learned languages, but having made 
the underſtanding of the ſcriptures her chief ſtudy, by the help 
of Engliſh commentators, and the afiftance of thete of the 
clergy with whom ſhe moſt frequently converted, and often 
diſcourſed about texts of ſcripture that were obſcure to her, ſhe 
attained to a great degree of knowledge in them. Though the 
had read them much, yet ſhe ſeldom employed her time in the more 
intricate ſubjects, which ae out of the common way, and have 
no general uſe ; but {pent it in thoſe of the preateit weight, in 
which ſhe attained to a very high knowledge. "Though her 
mind was naturally inquiſitive, her apprehenſtons quick, and 
her judgment ſolid, ſhe confined her enquirtes to a few things: 
Therefore when ſhe had made ſome pragreſs both in geometry 
and philoſophy, ſhe laid theſe ſtudies aſide, though he had both 
a genius and a relith for them. Ste conſidered the ore Thing u. 
Ful, and applied herſelf wholly to that which related to it; and 
even in that, ſhe valued knowledge only as it purified the mind, 
Her chief care was to govern her paſſions, to ſubdue all ler af- 
fections to created objects, and to elevate her foul into an entire 
reſignation and conformity to the holy will of God. 

She knew exactly how to dillinguiſh between the means and 
the end of religion, the nectſſity of joining them both together 
in her practice, ſo that ſhe game up to the ſtricteſt rules of piety 
in her devotions, both in private and public, efpecially in her 
frequently receiving the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper: And az 
ſhe was heartily affectd to the conttitation of the church of Eng- 
land, and zealous tor the trueit intere of it; ſo ſhe was fully 
perſuaded, that the beit evidence and teſtimony ſhe could give of 


The third cdition of this hook hears the following Title.“ A 
method of devotion; or rules. for holv and devout living: with prayers 
on leve;ial occations, and aryice and devotions for the holy facrament. 
Written by Mrs. Buzxrzr, late wife to the right rev. father in God, Gil- 
vert lord bilkop of Sarum. To wiich is added ſome accounts of het 
We: by T. Goodwyn, a ch dean of Q ford. 3% London, 1713. 
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this, was in a, ſtrict government of her paſſions, in a conſtant - 
care and watchfulneſs over her whole conduct, and in abounding 


in all kinds of good works. 


When ſhe converſed with divines and ſcholars who were well | 


known to her, ſhe would take a great deal of pleaſure in talking 
of ſubjects ſuitable to their profeſſions ; and would ſometimes en- 
gage in diſputes, which ſhe managed in fuch an agreeable way, 
as if ſhe had equally ſtudied the lame lh with them. Butin 
company, where any diſcourſe of this kind might be thought 
unſuitable, ſhe made no appearance of knowledge above the 
common rank. : 

Her thoughts of religion were generous and noble, not con- 
fined to narrow limits, or low meaſures ; ſhe looked upon thoſe 
as the belt repreſentations of it, which made it appear beautiful 
and lovely, and begat an internal purity of heart, with an 
exalted zeal and life in the affections, and gave an internal 
ſenſation of divine matters; yet ſhe guarded ſtrictly againſt en- 
thuſiaſm, and would not affect to be wiſe above what is written 
in the ſeriptures. 

In the laſt years of her life, ſhe delighted moſt in books that 
treated chiefly of the inward life of religion, of the ſeparation of 
the ſoul from the creatures, and of an entire reſignation of every 
thing to the will of God. But above all, the was moſt conſtant 
in reading the ſcriptures daily; ſhe uſed to ſay, that as to the 
a e parts of them, the reading of them with a ſpirit of 

umility and ſimplicity of heart, together with earneſt prayer, 
and an ardent deſire to underſtand the will of our heavenly fa- 
ther, was the beſt means to know of any doctrine whether it 
was of God, or not: ſo that ſhe read the bible rather as a mean 
to raiſe her ſoul to great views of God, and to a noble ſenſe 
of ſolid virtue, than to increaſe her knowledge, or to adorr, 
her expreſſions; and indeed ſhe ſpoke ſometimes of thoſe matters 
in ſtrains that looked like raptures, and charmed as well as ani- 
mated thoſe who heard them. 

In her general way of diſcourſe, ſhe ſuited herſelf to the com. 
panv ſhe was in, as far as was conſiſtent with the rules of 
decency and charity, and that with a ſpirit and lively chearful. 
neſs, that rendered her extremely acceptable to all people. 

If any perſons were ſpoken againſt in company where ſhe was, 
ſhe would, if there was room for it, take pains to vindicate or ex- 
cuſe them, or elſe turn oft the diſcouſe to ſome other ſubject. 

As ſhe was generally chearful in company, ſo ſhe ſet a moſt ſtrict 
guard over her lips, without ſeeming to do ſo. She gave the great. 
eft encouragement to an innocent freedom in converſation: that 
ever any of her ſtrict piety was obſerved to do. For, indeed, 
though the was ſevere upon herſelf in the opinion ſhe had of her 
own conduct in many auſterities, ſuch as faſting and watching, 
which might probably very much contribute to the weakening 
her conſtitution ; yet ſhe carefully avoided all appearances o 
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ſeverity towards others, and all oſtentation of piety, nor was ſhe 
apt to cenſure others who did not come up to the ſtrictneſs to which 
ſhe obliged herſelf. 

Her deſign, indeed, was to render a ſtrictneſs in religion as 
agreeable to all companies as was poſlible ; and to ſhew that 
it did not take off from that eaſineſs and freedom which is the 
life of converſation : and few ever ſucceeded better in recom- 
mending it thus to the world, than ſhe did. 

Her Pumility appeared in her whole converſation, in a be- 
coming modeſty towards her ſuperiors, in au obliging civility to 
her equals, and moſt eminently in a kind condeſcenſion to thoſe 
who were below her. No body deſpiſed more the pomps of this 
life than ſhe did; yet ſhe con formed to that decency of apparel 
and way of living, which was ſuitable to the rank ſhe bore in 
the world, though in the plaineſt manner, without however af— 
fecting ſingularity in any thing. 

Her conſtitution was always very tender; but in the year 1707, 
it declined ſo faſt, that ſhe was acviſ:d to go to the Spa, for 
the recovery of her health: By this means the retrieved it a 1ittle 
while; but on the 27th of January 1707. ſhe fell ſick of a pl-n- 
retic fever, which proved fatal; for, her lungs being weak, 
in a few days ſhe ſunk under it; but ſhewed all along a ful! 
reſignation of mind to the will of God, and a patient enduring 
of the pains ſhe felt. She expreſſed all that inward joy and 
ſatisfaction of mind, which a life ſo well ſpent as hers was, 
gave her juſt ground to enjoy ; and after her voice quite ſailed 
her, as things were ſpoken in her hearing, the ſhewed, by the 
lifting up of her hands, and other ſigns, in what a happy calm 
ſhe then poſſeſſed her ſoul, how eaſy and comfortable her*paſſaze 
was, and how earneſtly ſhe recommended the practice of true 
religion to all about her. And thus departing this world, full of 
good works, ſhe entered into the joy of her Lord, there to receive, 
au ample reward, Feb. 3, 1708-9, ſhe was buried at Spetchley 
by the fide of her former huſband, agreeable to a promiſe the 
had made him, as appears by this clauſe in her will. I will 
that my body be buried in the pariſh church of Spetchley, in 
the county of Worceiter, in a vault made by me for my former 
„ huſband Robert Berkley, Eſq; and myſelf, And I order this, 
to fulfil a promiſe I made to lim; not out of any want of reſpect 
«« or kindneſs to my preſent huſband, who has, by his great kind- 
* neſs and confidence, deſerved from me all the gratitude aud 
„ acknowledgments of love and reſpect 1 can teflity. 
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Some further ACCOUNT of the LACERTA CHAM.ELEO, 
or the CHAMAELEON. 


IN a former volume“, we inſerted a deſcription of this cu- 
riqus animal, with which we were favoured by acorreſpondent. 
On looking over the celebrated Dr. Haſſelquiſt's travels, we 
found the following further particulars reſpeCting it; which 
we doubt not will be agreeable to our readers, and ſhall there- 
fore make no apology 2 giving them in the author's own 
words. See Voy. and Trav. p. 216. 


HE Chamelæon is very ſubject to the jaundice, eſpecially if it 

is made angry. It ſeldomchanges, unleſsit is made angry, from 
black, to a yellow or greeniſh colour, that of it's gall; which laſt, 
being tranſmitted into the blood, appears very plain, as the 
muſcles of the Chamæleon, are very thin, and the fkin tranſparent 
or pellucid. 

This lizard, of which the ancients have related ſo many true and 
fabulous ftories, and which is known to all writers of natural 
hiftory under the compound name of Chamweleo, I procured alive 
when the ſpring had induced it to leave the retreat wherein it had 

aſſed the winter. This elegant creature is frequently found 
in the neighbourhood of Smyrna, particularly near the village of 
Sedizeud, where it climbs the trees and runs amongſt the ſtones, 
The people of the country told me that it lived in hollow trees : 
1 have not been an eye-witneſs of this, but have often ſeen it 
climb on the branches of the olive-tree, plane, &c. Every 


one knows the qualities attributed to this animal; that it changes 


colour, and lives on air, without requiring other food. 

did not fail making all the inquiry I could concerning it's 
nature, in a place where it is ſo frequently found. The inha- 
bitants told me that it would afſume the colour of a piece of 
cloth, or other painted or coloured ſubſtance, which might be put 
before it. Some have aſſured me that it lives only on air; but 
2 have told me that they have ſeen it catching a ſort of 

ies. 

I will now relate what I have obſerved myſelf, in one I kept 
alive a conſiderable time: and firſt concerning the colour. I 
could never obſerve that it aſſumed the colour of any.painted 
object prefented to it's view, though I have made many experi- 
ments with all kinds of colours on different things, flowers, 
cloth, paintings, &c. It's natural colour is iron-grey, or black 
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mixed with a little grey. This it ſometimes changes, and be- 
comes entirely of a brimſtone yellow; which is the colour 1 
have ſeen it moſt frequently aſſume, except that firſt mentioned; 
T have obſerved it take a darker yellow; approaching ſomewhat to 
n green, ſometimes a lighter; at which time it was more 
inclined to a white than a yellow. 

J have not obſerved it to aſſume any more colours; ſach as 
red, blue, purple, &c. and am, for this reaſon, inclined to 
believe that all which has been ſaid concerning the changing 
and ſhifting of colours in the Chamæ len, conſiſts only in this, 
that on certain occaſions it changes the dark colour, which 
ſeems to be natural to it, into yellow of varivus ſhades. This 
change it makes frequently, I obſerved it more particularly 
to do ſo, on two occaſions : one when ] expoſed it to the hot beams 
of the ſun, and the other, when I made it angry, which I did 
by pointing at it with my finger. When 1t was changing 
trom black to yellew, the ſoles of it's feet, it's head, and the 
bag under it's throat began firit to change, which was afterwards 
continued over the whole body. I ſaw it ſeveral times ſperkled, 
dr marked with large fpots of both colours, over the whole body, 
which gave it a beautiful appearance. When it was of an iron 
grey colour, it extended it's fides, or ribs, and hypochoneria, 
which made the fkin fit cloſe to the body, and it appeared 1 
plumb and handſome; but as ſoon as it turned yellow, it con- 
tracted thote parts, appearing thin, empty, lean, and ugly ; 
and che nearer it approached in colour to white, the emptiet 
and uglier it ſeemed ; but it appeared worſt of all in regard 
to ſba pe, when it was ſpeckled. 

i kept this creature alive twenty-four days, from March 8 to 
April 1, without affording it an opportunity of taking any 
food; vet it was nimhle and lively during the whole time, climbing 
up and downan it's cage, fond of being near the light, and con- 
Rantly rolling it's eyes, which are indeed admirable, I could, 
however, at latt, plainly perceive that it waxed lean, and 1ut- 
Fered for hunger. It could no . hold faſt by the grating of 
the cage, but fell through weakneſs; when ta turtle, which was 
kept in the fame room, bit it, and haſtened it's death. I have 
ſeen the Chamæ leon of Ægypt, but it 15 befs than the Aſiatic, and 
is not often met with.“ | 
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II. 
The venomous LIZARD GECKO of ZGYPT. 


HIS creature, ſays the abovementioned gentleman, (p. 219) 
a is very frequent at Cairo, both in the houſes and out of 
them. The poiſon of this animal is very fingular, as it exhalcs 
from the /obu/; of the toes. Ihe animal ſeeks all places and 
things impregnated with ſea-ſalt, and paſſing over them ſever! 
Limes, leaves this very noxious poifon behind it. 
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In July, 1750, I ſaw two women and a girl in Cairo at the 
point of death, from eating cheeſe, new ſalted, bonght in the 
market, on Which this animal had dropped it's poiſon : and 
I had once there an opportunity to obſerve how acrid theſe 
exhalations from the toes of this animal are, as it ran over 
the hand of a man who endeavoured to catch it. There im- 
mediately roſe little puſtules over all thoſe parts the animals had 
touched, which were red, inflamed, and ſmarted a little, greatly 
reſembling thoſe occaſioned by the ſtinging of nettles, It 
emits from it's throat, eſpecially in the night, an odd ſound, 
not unlike that of a frog. | | 
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J. | 
REMARKS on the LEVITE'"s dividing his CONCUBINE into 
| TWELVE PARTS, JUDGES XIX. 22 —zo, and on SAUL's 
dividing the YOKE of OXEN, 1 SAM. XI. 1—z. 


I. Srcr. I. The Orixviox or InTEerPRETERS, reſpedting the action 

of the Levite. Their error: The means uſed by the Lewite, in- 
diſpenſably obliged the tavelve tribes to avenge the outrage done 
to his concubine. 


HE interpreters ſay little or nothing of the real views 

of the Levite, in thus cutting in pieces the body 
of his concubine, and ſending a part to each tribe of Iſtael. 
They only ſay that the Levite was induced to this ſeeming out- 
rege merely * to excite a general indignation againſt the authors 
of ſo black a crime; that he committed no fin in thus mal- 
treating a dead body, though it was his own concubine's; as being 
ſo far having any intention to offer it the leaſt indignity; 
that he only confidered the reparation of the ignominy with 
which his concubine had been treated: and that, after all, the 
ſucceſs fully juſtified his action and conduct.“ 

It is certain that the Levite's morives were good and regular: he 
intended to unite the whole nation id vengeance of a crime in which 
it was intereſted, and which covered it with infamy; dut it was 
not, as ſome bave thought, the horror of the ſpeRacle which the 
Levite held forth to the view of every body, which produced 
this effect, and conſtrained their minds; i. e. it was not the fight 
of theſe human limbs, thus cut and torn to pieces, which made 
the Jews conſpire, and obliged them to take a ſtriking vengeance 
of fo black a crime. 2 | 
This ſentiment is well confirmed by a paſſage from Horace: 

Siegnius irritant animos demiſſa per aurem 

Paam quæ ſunt oculis Jubjea fiel bum. 
De Art. Poet. v. 180. 
VOL. VII. Hh „% That 
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„That which ſtrikes the eyes, makes a ſtronger impreſſion than 
that which only ſtrikes the ear.“ | 

The bare relation of an-outrage ſo enormous, was ſufficient to 
put the whole nation to the neceſſity of exacting punithment for 
an infamy of this nature: natural equity ſpoke tor the Levite ; 
the moſt {acred rights were violated to the utmoſt ; never adultery 
was more glaringly committed, or more inſolently countenanced : 
It had involved a whole tribe; a general and univerſal puniſh- 
ment, therefore, was indiſpenſably neceſſary: the text of ſerip- 
ture is expreſs in a hundred places; and the Iſraelites could not 
be ignorant. 

But they might be checked by the extent of the puniſhment, 
by the great number, the credit, the forces and power of the 
offenders, by the natural com miſeration which is felt for thoſe 
who are of the ſame blood; in a word, by an averſion to de- 
ſtroy a city, and to involve it utterly in the vengeance due 
to it. 

To oblige the nation to hear none of theſe reaſons, the Levite 
ſought and ſeized a method, which might bind it, and by no 
means allow it to avoid his purſuits; which, in ſhort, might put 
them to the indiſpenſible neceſſity of eſpouſing his, and his 
concubine's intereſts, or to ſpeak more properly, of taking up 
the cauſe of both. The only part then, which he had to take, 
was to cut in pieces either the body of his wife, as he did, or 
elſe that of an ox, or other like animal, which had been either 
devoted, or offered in ſacrifice, and to ſend a part of it to each 
tribe. In conſequence of this, every tribe entered into a covenant 
and indiſſoluble engagement with them, to ſee juſtice done him, 
for the injury he had received. This is what the interpreters of 


ſcripture ſeem not to have known, and which it is neceſſary to 
explain. ' 


SECT. Il. The different Wars in which the antients entered ines 
covenant. The Errect which the ſending the pieces of an 
Ox, /acrificed or devoted, produced. Whence theſe pieces derived 


their irtue. | 


THE ancients had ſeveral ways of uniting themſelves to- 
gether, by the ſtricteſt ties, and theſe ties laſted, for as long as 
the parties had ſtipulated. Amongſt theſe there were two prin- 
cipal ; both admirably well deſcribed in the ſacred books. The jr/? 
is that ſacrifice of Abraham, the circumſtances of which are 
mentioned, Gen. xv. 9, &c- The /econd1s as follows. 

A bullock was offered in ſacrifice, or devoted: it was cut 
in pieces and diſtributed ; all who had a piece of this ſacrificed 
or devoted bullock, were ſrom thenceſorward connected, and 


| were to concur in the carrying on the affair which had given place 


to the ſacrifice. But this ſacrifice or devoting, and this diviſion, 
was variouſly practiſed, which alſo produced engagements ſome- 


what different. If he who was at the expence of the ſacrifice or 
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devoting, was a public perſon in an high office, a king for 
inſtance, or prince, or judge, that is to fay, a chief magiſtrate, 
or had the principal authority in a city, or ate ; he ſent of his 
own accord, a piece cf the victim or animal devoted, to all 
who were ſubject to him; and by this act they were obliged 
to enter into his views, to obey him, and to execute his orders 
without examining, or pretending diſſiculty or incapacity. If on 
on the contrary the ſacrifice wis offered. by a pnvate perſon, 
thoſe only who voluntarily took a piece of the ſacrificed or de- 
voted portions, entered into a ſtrict engagement to eſpoule the 
intereſts of him who ſacrificed or devoted, and to employ 
therein their fortunes and their perſons. | | 

Connections of this kind derived their force from the deities 
in honour of whom the ſacrifice was offered, or the devotion 
made ; from the true God, when the devotion was made by the 
Jews ; from 1dols, when the ſacrifice was offered by the Gentiles. 
The devotion was adopted by the Jews, and the Sacrifice by the 
Pagans. 'This difference betwixt them, produced a ſecond : 
the Jews were content to invoke and take to witneſs the Loxp; 
whereas the Pagans never failed to place in the midſt of them, 
upon an altar of green turf, the deities who preſided over their 
covenant; and theſe kind of deities were called common, becauſe 
in fact they were the common deities of all who were thus united, 
and received in common the honours which they thought proper 
to pay them. 


SzcT. III. AvTrortTIES drawn from ſacred and profane 
hiſtory, which juſtify the opinion above advanced. | 


T HE proofs of all theſe ſeveral facts are as follows : The firſt, 
taken from ſcripture, is an example almoſt perfectly ſimilar to 
that of the Levite, which is recorded 1 King xi &c. and which we 
propoſed to conſider under /econa the general head. 

Our other proof is drawn from the cuſtoms-obſerved by ſeveral 
ancient nations, as the Scythians, and Moloſſians; Lucian thus 
ſpeaks of all that paſſed between theſe people upon the moſt 


urgent occaſions. 


When any one had received an injury, and had not t 


means of avenging himſelf; he ſacrificed an ox, and cut it 
into pieces, which he cauſed to be dreſſed, and publicly expoſed; 


then he ſpread out the ſkin of the victim, and fat upon it, with. 


his hands tied behind him. All who choſe to take part in the 
injury which had been done, took up a piece of the ox, and 
ſwore to ſupply and maintain for him, one five horſes, another 
ten, others ſtill more; ſome infantry, each, according to his 
ſtrength and ability. They who had only their perſon, engaged 


to' march themſelves. Now, adds Lucian, an army, compoſed 


of ſuch ſoldiers, far from retreating, or diſbanding, was, ins 
vincible, as it was engaged by oath ) 

* See Luc. in Toxari. Eraſinus adag. chil. 4, cent. 2. Prov. Iii. 
et Alex. ab. Alex. l. v. c. 7. | 
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The laſt proof is the ſtory of the Lovite, which gives occafion to 


_ theſe reflexions; and this proof, with the two foregoing, has 
all the characters included in the principles which we advanced. 


The dead body of his wife or concubine, cut in pieces, ſupplies 
the place of the ſacrificed ox. It has not only the ſame virtue, 
and produces the ſame effect, but it offers to the ſight allo, 
ſomething inexpreſſibly piercing, animated, extraordinary, which 
is wont to arouſe all the paſſions, and to excite thoſe great 
emotions which are it's natural conſequences. 

With regard to the firſt proof, we ſee there on the one hand, 
the force of the engagement. contracted by the ſending of theſe 
Pieces of fleſh, and on the other, that people were not free to 
refuſe entering into it. Saul was not yet acknowledged as 
king by all the Iſraelites; one part would not have him, and 
deſpiſed him. And yet no ſooner are theſe portions diſperſe. 
through all the different provinces which compoſe the republic 
of the Hebrews, than, immediately, without inquiry, without 
deliberation, all the ſubjects are animated with the ſame ſpirit 
as their prince. They take arms; they all aſſemble at the place 
appointed, as if they were but one man. They ſee, they fec! 
themſelves bound. The anathema is pronounced againſt their 
oxen ; it is a religious concern; God is intereſted in it: it is 
ſufficient to ſtrike them all avith the fear of the Lord ; and, in 
Mort, to enforce their ſubmiſſion. Add to this, the fate of the 
oxen of Saul, and the remembrance of the maſſacre made of all 
the inhabitants of the city of Jabeſh, who, as we ſhall preſently 
ſee, were put to death, for having refuſed to take arms on a 
like occaſion, allowed them not to be deaf to the force and extent 
of their engagement. They even acknowledge that when the 
ſpirit of the Lord had fallen upon Saul, this prince did pot exert 
his full authority, and that they ſhould have ſubjected their per- 


ſons to the ſame anathema as their oxen. 


Secr. IV. The ation of the Levite was a real devot ing. The 
4'fference between a ſacrifice and devotion. The characters if 
tbe latter 


THESE facts place the Levite's intents in their full light, 
His cutting in pieces the body of his concubine, was an anathema, 
a devoting which he made to the Lord; and his ſending a part 
of the pieces to each tribe, clearly fignihed that he canſidered all 
the tribes as ſubject to the ſame anathema. 

God authorized theſe kind of conſecrations. The ſcripture 


is full of examples, which repreſent ſometimes perſons, ſome— 
times whole nations, whom he had himſelf ſmitten with 


a curſe. He would have no ſacrifices however of human victims, 
bat he approved of devotions tu death: and yet, ta conſider 


both in certain points of view, they amounted nearly to the ſame 
thing. Again devotion to death, was a much ſtronger obligation 
than the promiſe of a ſacrifice. A ſacrifice yowed 2 be 


penſed 
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diſpenſed with, and redeemed ; whereas fo ſoon as the anathema 


was pronounced, the party was for ever bound, and there was 
no room for redemption, Levit xxvii. 28, 29. ny 
It is certain that the Levite had a right to devote hi: wife to 
death, while ſhe lived; much more reaſonably then might he 
devote her body when dead. It is ſo much the more probable 
that he really did ſo, as there was no other method of devotion 
and anathema that could induce the whole nation to be bound 
to declare itſelf in his favour, This anathema, as has been 
already remarked, extended not only to the body of his wife, but 
alſo to the twelve tribes, whom he involved in it, in caſe the 
took not effeftual means to avenge boch the indignity which 
the Benjamites of Gibeah would have offered him, and the 
horrible outrages which they had commitred upon his concubine. 
What confirms this opinion, is, that in fact the twelve tribes 
aſſembled ſubſcribed to this devotion. Firſt, By taking up 
arms, as they did. Secondly, By ſwearing before the ark, not 
to return to their tents or into their houſes, till they had puniſhed 
the offenders; Judg. xx. 8, 9. Thirdly, By putting to the 
ſword all that remained in the city of Gibeah, dock man and 
beaſt, and burning all the cities and towns of Benjamin; ib. 
ver. 48. Fourthly, By ſwearing with an imprecation, not to 


_ - give their daughters in marriage to the children of Benjamin, 


and by curſing him who ſhould do ſo; chap, xxi. 1, 18. Fifthl 
and laſtly, By engaging themſelves by a terrible oath, to kin 
every Iſraelite who ſhould not take arms againſt the Benjamites, 
ib. ver. 5. | 


Ster. V. The adtion of the Levite declared the whale nation 
Jubje to the anathema, unleſs in a body it avenged the injury 
done to his wiſe. Paſſages of ſcripture in proof of this fact, 


THESE are all of them marks of anathema and devoting ; 
and it would be to ſhut one's eyes to the light, not to diſcern 
in them the moſt expreſs anathemas and devotions. 

Some, perhaps, will object, that a private individual, as was 
this Levite, could not, of his own authority ſubje& to the 
anathema his whole nation, | 

It is true this Levite could devote to death only his wives, 
his children, and his ſlaves, and ſubmit to the anathema 
only his fields, vineyards, houſes, houſhold-ſtuff, and, in 
ſhort, his goods and what belonged to him. His authority 
extended no further. Only a judge of the Iſraelites, or their 
king, or perhaps the high prieſt, could do this. So that t 
Levite kad no intention to devote his whole nation, as he devote 
the body of his concubine. He included his authority within it's 
natural bounds; he contented himſelf with declaring by the ſending 
the fleſh and limbs of his concubine, that the whole nation was 
ſubjected to the anathema ; this anathema was pronounced b 
God himſelf, and clearly declared in the law; if juſt meaſures 
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were not taken to puniſh in a body the infamous crimes of the 
Benjamites ; theſe crimes no way yielded to thoſe of the inhabi- 
tants of Sodom and Gomorrah, ſo folemnly anathematized. A 
hke fate therefore was to await them, SLRS 

God had expreſlly forbidden adultery, and had placed it in the 
number of thoſe crimes, of which the ſimple fact, rendered the 
offenders accurſed. They were not only to be put to death (Lev, 
xx. 10. Deut. xxii. 22. &c.) but alſo to periſh from among God's 
people; Lev. 19. that is, they were to be cut off from the ſyna- 
gogue ; they could no longer pretend to the promiſes of the co- 
venant, or the prerogatives of true and faithful Iſraelites; in a 
word, they were to be excommunicated and anathematized. 

The nation, therefore, could not leave unpuniſhed the crime of 
the inhabitants of Gibeah, without charging themſelves with 
the crime, and whatever was attached to it. - 152 

The Levite, by announcing the crime, by declaring the obliga- 
tion, which there lay to puniſh it, and by placing in full view the 
anathema which they incurred who ſhould refuſe to league, to con- 
tribute to the effectual puniſhment, did nothing, more than he 
might do ; nothing inconſiſtent with his condition, his rank, his 
quality, his dignity : he was even obliged to do fo by his func- 
tion of Levite : he explained the text of the law; 2 Eſdras 
viii. 9. There was, properly ſpeaking, no other method than that 
which he took, to ſpecify the greatneſs of the crime of the inha- 
bitants or Gibeah : and he confined himſelf to that. The whole 
nation inflantly underſtood it as an univerſal anathema,. without 
being informed of the nature of the crime which had incurred it : 
Thus it is remarkable, that all the tribes expreſſly aſſembled at 
Mizpeh, to know of the Levite what was the. matter. Ile an- 
ſwered, That the Benjamites of Gibeah had threatened to kill 
him, unleſs he conſented to their infamous paſſion ; that, more- 
over, they had injured his concubine with ſo mad and incredible 
a brutality, that, in ſhort, ſhe had died of it.“ Judg. xix. 3, 4, 5- 
Upon this, every one was convinced of the reality of the ana- 
thema, and they not only all obliged themſelves by oach not to 1e- 
turn to their houſes without chaſtiſing the inhabitants of Gibeah, 
in a manner ſuitable to the extent and blackneſs of their crime; 
ver. 10. but alſo to treat in like manner all thoſe of the nation who 
ſhould not march with the army of the Lord againſt the Benjamites 
oi Gibeah, c. xxi. 5. which was, in fact, executed with regard to the 
inhabitants of Jabeſh Gilead, who were all put to the ſword, wit.1- 
out any regard to ſex or age, ver. 10: Thus is the anathema ſuffici- 
ently made out, Let us ſpeak a word of it's origin. 


SECT. VI. The origin of the Anathema; and what was the fronif- 


cation of the uſe made of the pieces of the ſacrificed and devoted 
victim. | | 
THE Anathema amongſt the Jews was originally nothing more 
than a real ſacrifice: the effect which the ſent and received pieces 
ef fleſn produced equally amongſt the Hebrews and Scythians, is 
3 5 a proot 


umgis ferito, quanto magis potes, polleſque. Tit. Liv. I. i. 24 
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a proof which admits not of the leaſt difficulty. We cannot 
doubt that the Hebrews ſometimes made uſe of pieces of 
fleſh only ſacrificed, upon occaſions ſimilar to thoſe we have been 
ſpeaking of; but, as the ſcripture does not ſpecify any ſuch, we 
give this opinion only as a very probable conjecture. 

Be this as it may, theſe pieces of fleſh, or rather the ſending 
or reception of them, had the ſame virtue, and produced the ſame 
effect. The effect was infallible, it owed, as it were, from Goo, 
or from gods: from Goo, with reſpect to the Jews, and from 
gods with reſpe& to the heathens ; for the latter attributed no 
leſs infinite power to their idols, than the Iſraelites to the Lord. 
There was, however, a difference between the ſacrificed pieces of 
fleſh and the devoted ones. The firſt were eaten, whereas, the 
latter were not touched. The uſe made of the former expreſſly 
pointed out the civil, political, and religious union of the perſons 
who ate of them; for, in like manner, as theſe pieces of fleſh were 
changed into the ſubſtance of thoſe who uſed them; all who par- 
took of them united with the perſon who had offered the ſacrifice, 
ſo as to have no other intereſts than his; to ſupport, and defend 
him; to form but one body, one ſoul, one mind with him, and 
to breathe only the ſame ſentiments; and theſe ties were ſo much 
the cloſer, as God, in conſequence of the ſacrifice of which theſe 
pieces had been a part, was the cement of the union which they 
formed, and the ſurety and witneſs of it. ä 

The devoted pieces of fleſh were not eaten: they produced an 
union however, not leſs ſtrict, by the fearful imprecations which 
were pronounced againſt that party who ſhould violate the cove- 
nant made, by king God to witneſs the conditions of the 
treaty. The very form of theſe imprecations ſignified, in ex- 
preſs terms, that they who entered into theſe covenants, volun- 
tarily ſubmitted to a diviſion of their bodies like that of the ani- 
mal devoted, if they firſt broke the covenant which they had 
made *, Hence choſe frequent expreſſions in Scripture, tte divides 
diviſion, to ſignify, to ill, deſtroy, exterminate, death, &C. 2 Sam. 
v. 20. 2 Kings viii. 12. 1. Chron. xiii. 11. &c. ; 


Ster. VII. The Spirit of the church: Agabæ, or Love Feaſts, 
T he Euchariſt ſent formerly into diſtant pariſhes : At what time this 
cuſtom was laid aſide; and why : Conſecrated bread ſent inftead of 
the Euchariſt, Origin of conſecrated bread. 

THE church has preſerved no veſtige of the ſending devoted 
pieces of fleſh: as the Spirit which conduRts it is a Spirit of peace, of 
union of charity, it ſuffers within it no ſhadow of divi/ior. It has no 
firſt love for it's children; Il are equally dear to it; it has no wiſhes 
but for their good, proſperity,and ſalvation: it 1s not, therefore, con- 
cerned to preſerve any ſign of 1mprecation againſt any of them. 

In like manner it has no pieces of fleſh, or portions of devoted 
victims : as they made part of a repaſt which renewed, or rather, 

Si prior defexit publico conſilio, dolo malo, tu illo die, Jupiter, popu- 
lum Romanum fic ferito, ut ego hunc porcum hic hodie feriam: Tantoque 
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which knit before the Lord, the cloſeſt ties: the church revived 
them inthe agape, or love-feafts; which the firſt chriſtians made 
in the public aſſemblies after the celebration of the holy myſteries. 

But what is ſtranger and more fingular, is, that for the five or 
fix firſt centuries, it was the conſtant cuſtom of ſeveral biſhops, 
both in the eaſt and weſt C, to ſend to the prieſts of their dideeſe 
who ſerved diſtant pariſhes, the Euchariſt, which is the only vic- 
tim of the chriſtians. Pope Innocent I. ſpeaking of this cuſtom, 
ſays, that it was in token of the union and love which conne&- 
ed the faithful to each other, and with their biſhop +. Fulbert 
de Chartres, and an ancient pontifical of the church of Soiſſons , 
tefttfy, that this practice continued wholly, or in part, in ſeveral 
churches of France till pretty far in the eleventh century ; it might, 
perhaps have reached us, without the inconveniencies and inde- 
cencies to which it was obſerved that a long conveyance of- 
ten expoſed the moſt holy and auguſt of our facraments +. This 
commerce, therefore, as it were, which was carried on in the 
Holy of Holies, was then ſuppreſſed ; and eulogies, or conſecrat- 
ed bread retamed, after the example of the primitive church and 
the holy fathers, who, notwithſtanding their diſtance from each 


other, and the various parts of the world which they inhabited, 


did, by this pious preſent, which they mutually made, keep up, 
and re-animate the ſentiments of love which united them. 

"The uſe of conſecrated bread till ſubſiſts; it is carefully diftri- 
bated in pariſhes ; in ſome we meet with recent footſteps of the 
ancient cuſtom of fending it backward and forward. So that we 
may venture to ſay, without fear of a miſtake, that there ſtill re- 
main (ome traces of the ſending of pieces of fleſh practiſed by 
the Levite, and by Saul; whoſe caſe we now proceed to conſider. 


II. It is of very great importance to inquire what were Saul's 
views, when he cut in pieces his own oxen. Nahath, king of 
the Ammonites, had laid fiege to Jabeſh : his army was ſo firang 
that the beſieged, ——_—— of being able to hold out agatatt 
ſo many forces, offeted to ſurrender. But the inhuman prince 
was not ſatisfied with ſo juſt a propoſal. He required, moreover, 
as one of the conditions of treaty, that be might thraft ont alt 
their right eyes. © This, ſays Jolephus, was to incapacitate them 
from bearing arms; maſmuch as being unable to ſee but with 
the left eye, that eye would be covered with the ſhield, and thus 
hindered from ſeeing the blows made at them, or which they 
might make themſelves.” * OE : 

| Here the hiſtorian agrees with ſcripture : but he goes wide of 
it, in the concluſion of the narrative; his words are theſe: 
« Saul, defirous of engaging his ſubjects to march againſt the 
Ammonites, and to oblige them to loſe no time, cut off the ſecret 
rts of his,oxen ; threatening to puniſh in like manner all you 
ſhould not be found armed on the morrow, upon the banks © 


| 1 i 9. Lib. pontiſical- 
we Laocic. Can. 14. t. i. Conc. edit. lab. col. 1499. Lib. po 
PR bv cet K 65 ibid. de S icio. + Innocent I. ad Decentium ep. * 
p p t. i. col. 860. t Edmund. Martenne. antiq. nt. eccleſ. c. 
p, I. 1 


v. 123. + Joseph. antiq. l. vi. C. 5. Jordan: 
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Jordan, ready to proceed whither he and the prophet Samuel 
ſhould lead them.“ The Iiraelttes, he adds, fearing the 
effects of a threat of this kind, failed not to appear at the place 
appointed.“ * | f 

Here are great differences: 1. According to Joſephus, Saul 
only cut off the privy parts of his oxen. 2. Nothing is faid of 
che fleſh of theſe animals, which was ſent throughout all the coa!!; of” 
Iſtatl. 3. and laſtly, The author does not expreſs clearly 
whether it was the privy parts of thoſe who ſhould refuſe to 
follow Saul, or barely the privy parts of their oxen which were 
to be cut of, We know not what to ſay at ſeeing fo much un- 
faithfulneſs : and what embarraſſes the more, the author ſo diſ- 
guiſes and confounds this hiſtory, that it is impoſſible to learn 
the nature of Saul's conduct, and why it made ſo much impreſſion 
on the minds of his ſubjects. On the contrary the ſeripture carries 
light with it; and unveils myſteries, which the remoteneſs of 
time would render impenetrable, 

At the bare recital of Nahaſh's barbarous propoſal, ſays the 
ſacred text, Saul, ſeized 27h the ſpirit of God, hewed in pieces 
the yoke of oxen he was driving, and immediately conveyed 
theſe pieces to all the cities of Iſrael ; with a menace to treat thus 
the oxen of all thoſe his ſubjects who thould refuſe to join with 
him and Samuel in carrying aſhiſtance to the Jabeſhites, and 
preventing the ignominious puniſhment which they were to 
undergo. Theſe pieces ſent to all the cities of Iſrael, produced in 
every mind the ſucceſs which Saul expected. All the Iſraelites 
took arms, and repaired to the rendezvous. 

Hitherto Saul had few ſubjeRs attached to him: moſt of them 
deſpiſed and would not acknowledge him; whence then is it, 
that now they all unite, all execute his orders, and repair to the 
place which he preſcribed ? It is the effect of ſending theſe 
pieces of fleſh: it is an affair of religion; the Ifraelites are 
bound; they cannot refuſe to obey without incurring the 
anathema pronounced by Saul. This anathema is levelled ar 
ihe oxen which {erve in huſbandry. 

Now theſe animals were reſpeded, nay, by ſeveral nations 
deemed as ſacred ; at leaſt they all thought it repugnant to huma- 
nity and juſtice to uſe them for ſacrifice, or to put them to death +, 
lo long as they contributed to ſupport the lite of man. 5 

All theſe reaſons convinced the Iſraelites, that they were not 
free to chuſe, and that the bare ſending the pieces of fleſh, impoſed 
upon them a law, which they could not elude. 


„Antiq. Jud, J. vi. c.s, 6. + Hom. Od. xii. 5 Euftath, Od ff, 
P. 1717. 38. 
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II. 
A CONTINUATION of Mr. KENNEDY's ANSWER ts 
Mr. BOWEN' SECOND LETTER. 


To the EDiToORs of the CHRISTIAN 's Has i nie 
GENTLEME N, 


If you think proper to give a place to a continuation of my 
anſwer to the Rev. Mr. Bowen's ſecond letter, inſerted in 
your Magazine for November 1765, as ſoon as you have 
rooin for it, it may prove the means of introducing a diſcuſſion 
cf ſome points of conſiderable importance. 

April the 15th, Jam, Gentlemen, 

1766. Your much obliged humble ſervant, 
JOHN KENNEDY. 


To the Reverend Mr, BOWEN, 

REVEREND SIR, 

N my late anſwer to your ſecond letter, I took notice of nn 

more than three ſections of it: But I now think it neceſſary 
to add that which follows next 1n order, which you thus introduce, 

P. 503. For the ſame reaſon you muſt excuſe my taking no 
% notice of your calculation of the time of the full moon next 
* after the autumnal equinox, A.M. 5785, nor of the chrono- 
logical concluhon you have drawn from it (p. 172.) ; for the 
«« juttneſs of this concluſion is the very thing in diſpute: And z 
« yor evil be at ihe trouble to calculate the time of the ſame ful! 
moon A. M. 5313, agreable to the hy pot he 7s upon which my force. 
calculation is made, you will find it give(in exact | confer mity to your 
% gwn numbers, ) for Greenwich OR. Gth zh. 54' morning; And 
« at your firſt meridian, Monday, Oct. 5th gh. 3o' p.m, From 
* this agreement of the characters, I infer, not that A.M, 5813 
« is aftronomically connected with A. D 1778, but that the mere 
agreement of calculations of this nature with obſervation, 
« jg not ſufficient of it ſelf to determine what year of the world 
„is connected with a given year of our Lord, Upon the whole, 
* my examination is entirely confined to the two arguments you 
have raiſed from the ſolar and lunar computation, in ſupport 
of the ſeries of years you have collected from hiftory : And 
4 therefore I have nothing to do with hiſtorical evidence.” 

The real reaſon why | omitted to take notice of this ſection 
in my laſt letter, was,.. becauſe that after my utmoſt ſtrife with 
it, I was not able to diſcover any meaning in it at all. And 
* fill continue to think, that the principa! motive from your 
writing and publiſhiag it, was, to divert yourſelf, and amuſe 
the reader, as you found it neceſſary for you to ſay ſomething. 

And yet, methinks, rather than ſubmit to ſuch a derogatory 
imputation, you wwill your felf be at the trouble, to make a cal- 
culation of the time of full moon next after the autumnal equi- 
nox A.M. 5813, agreeably to the hypotheſis upon which your former 
*ulculalion is made. 

To 
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To encourage you to the undertaking, I do with confidence 
aſlure you, tuat if by a genuine and undiſguiſed calculation, 
you can bring your numbers for A.M. 5813, to an exact con- 
formity with mine for A.M. 5785 (And you poſitively aſſert 
that it may be done) you will not ouly ſhake the fabric of my 
ſyſtem, but you will moreover enjoy the diſtinguiſhed honour, —to 
uſe your own expreſſion — of laying it even with the ground.“ 

I intend, in my next letter to vou, (if you do not filence me, 
in the mean while, by an unanſwerable calculation for A.M, 

813) to take into conſideration an eclipie of the moon, recorded 
by Ptolemy from Hipparchus, which you, with ſo much for- 
mality, have laid before me, in your firſt letter, inſerted in the 
ſupplement to the Chriſtian's. Magazine for 1763. There, p. 587, 
you have ſtated this eclipſe in the following circumitantial manner, 


Jul. per.] Ecl. ) Per. Calep. 2. An. 54. Nabonaſſar . 
4513. H. 7 P. M. Alexand. Dig. Ecl. 10. 145 
Sept. 22. Ptol. I. iv. c. 11. Melori. 16. 


Becauſe the recorded characters of this ancient eclipſe, will 


furniſh me with the means of clearly and fully demonſtrating tke 


truth of my ſyſtem of chronology, and of all the principles by 
which I have endeavoured to ſupport it, I ſhall be very elaborate 
in the calculations; and the calculations ſhall be immediately 
directed by Ptolem; 's data; without borrowing aſſiſtance from any 
tables extant; without any reference to the year of the Julian 
period, to the year before the vulgar Dionyſian æra, wr to the 
fulian month or day of the month, which never once occur, as 
it is well known, throughout the Almegilt. 

As no one of Ptolemy's eclipſes has ever yet been calculated, 
as I know of, vpon Ptolemy's Data entirely, this unuſual me- 
thod of proceeding, will be tound, I hope, not only worthy of 
your attention, but of your emulation too, 

I am, Rev. SIR, 
April the 15th, Your aflectionate brother, 

1766. and humble ſervant to command, 


| JOHN KENNEDY, 
* hn aan 2292534 HHSSD 4 353 


MISCELLANEOUS DIVINITY. 
I 


REMARES on PSALM TE. 18, 19. 1 CHRON. XVI. 35. 
G EN. XXII. 14, &c, &c. 


To the EDITORS of the CHRISTIAN “S MAGAZINE. 
GENTLEMEN, 

S Mr. Demado has, as far as I can ſee, advanced ſcarce 

any thing new in your magazine for December 1765. on 

Job x1x. 25, &c. the only proper anſwer, I think, to what he 
there ſays, would be a ſummary of the whole controverſy, which 
I intended to have ſent you with 74 examination I propoſed, - 
133 the 
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the two ſuppoſed interpolations which Mr. J. F. B. mentions 
from Calmet, in your July magazine, together with ſome others 
which have been called fo ; which, for that reaſon, has been fo 
long delayed ; but, as it would make this letter too long, I mutt 
yet deter 1t to another, if you chuſe to admit ſuch an abſtract K 
It would, indeed, be inſerted molt properly when there is 
reaſon to conclude that the whole controverſy is at an end. 

The firſt of the forementioned interpolations is in Pſal. li. 18. 
19. in the French trauſlation, numbe red ver. 20, 21. as in Mr. 

„F. B's letter- Do £0 da in toy good ple ſure 2 Jion; build 
"hin the walls of Ter: jalem. Th 2 ſhalt thou be pleaſed awith 

. #he ſacrifices of righieayn fs, with burnt-offering, and wwhele bi rut- 
offering + then ſhall they offer bullocks upon thine altar. Concerning 
this paſſage it is aſked ; what aftinity with the circumſtances in 
which David then was, have theſe two verles f Was Jeruſalem 

then without a wall, which wis it's ſtrength when he to: k it fre m 
the jebuſites? Why ſhould he promiſe to offer ſacrifices to the 
Lord when he had built the walls of Jerufalem, as if he could 
not have done it without this, eſpecially when a moment before 
he had declared, that if the Lord had deſired ſacrihces, he would 
have offered them ? 

To begin with the ſecond of theſe quæries, 1 bez leave to aſt in 
my turn, whether the petition to God to ee th 10 walls of Jeru- 
ſalem, is to be underſtood in a literal or figurative ſenſe ; and as 
[ preſume none will imagine that either David, or the ſuppoſed 
interpolator, expected or prayed, that God would build them in 
a literal ſenſe, it will | ne meant follow from e the petition, that 
Jeruſalem was then without walls, and all the train of arguments 
to ſhew the imp robability of juch a ſuppoſition, is to no purpoſe. 
It is evident that the pe etition 15 to be underſtood figuratively, and 
means that God. would pleaſe to preſerve and detend Jeruſalem, 
and cauſe it to proſper, which the foregoing requeſt plainly ex- 
preſſes, Bo good in thy awd pleaſure unto Zion. And this: or ncar- 
ly this, is pl: tinly the tenſe of Luilting in thoſe many paſtages in 

which It 15 ſpoken of in the ſcriptures, as God's act. See 1 Sam, 
al. 35. 2 Sam. vii 27. 1 Kings xi. 38, &c. 

As to the third of the foregoing queries, it is eaſy to obſerve, 
that thouph ſacrinces were then an appointed method of worſhip, ar d 
as ſuch highly proper to be promited, yet there was an evident 
and important diſtinction, and ſuch as was well underſtood both 
by David, and before his time, betwixt mere ſacrifices, without 
correſpondent repentance, praiſe, and obedience, and ſacrifices of 
rightcoutn: eſs, which were offered with ſuch diſpoſitions and fruits. 
Deut. xxxiii. 19. 1 Sam. xv. 22. Pſal. iv. 5. 4: 8—15, and thc 

ſalmiſt had juſt before made this very diſtinction, ver. 16, 17. 
Anh as neither then, nor at any other time, bare external ſervice; 
could be pleaſing in the eyes of the Lord, the pſalmiſt humb!y 
promiſes, that in dutiful and thankful return for the favour he 


We ſhould be glad of ſuch an abſtract for the Supplement of this year's 
mig zine, 
aſied 
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aſked for Jeruſalem, he and his people would endeavour to offer, 
not ſacrifices alone, which would be of no avail, but facrtfices of 
righteouſneſs, ſuch as thould be attended with a becoming temper 
of mind, and a correipondent holy converſation. 

The relation of theſe two verſes to the circumſtances in which 
David was when this pſalm was compofed, will appear from con- 
ſidering, that he might naturally apprehend, and, indeed, could 
ſcarce avoid doing it, that there was danger leſt, on account of 
his fin, ſome awful judgment might fall on Jeruſalem, to puniſh 
him in his regal character. This was ſo agreeable to former me- 
thods cf divine Providence, particularly in the defeat of Iſ ael 
when Saul and his ſons were flain, of which there was another ir. 
ſtance afterwards on his numbering the people, and a thought 
which even heathens entertained, that he might naturally be ap- 
prehenſive of it. As the father of his pcople, therefore, he de- 
precates that wrath which he feared his fins might bring upen 
them, and earneltly intreats their ſafety and proſperity. 

With reſpect to this pfalm being found ſuitable to the circum- 
ſtances of the Jewiſh captives, and applied to themſelves by add- 
ing theſe two verſes, though it is certain that many paſſages of 
it will ſuit the caſe of every penitent to the end of time, yet it 
could not ſuit the Jews as a body, becauſe of the uſe of the fin- 
gular number throughout, and eſpecially becauſe of the petition, 
ver. 14. Deliver me from blood-guiltineſs. 

'The ſecond interpolation, ſuppoſed to be made in the time of the 
captivity, is 1 Chron. xvi. 35. Aud /ay ye, ſave us, 6 God of our 
ſolvation, and gather us together, and deliver us from the heathen, 
that wwe may g:ve thanks to thy holy name, and glory in thy praije. 
Concerning which it is aſked, how we are to apply this, to a pe- 
riod when the Jews were neither diſperſed among the heathen, nor 
oppreſſed by ſtrangers, nor had yet ſeen cither tranſmigration or 
captivity, and in which their ſtate was very peaceful and flou- 
riſning. 

In anſwer to which it may be obſerved, that as David and Iſrael 
were {ſurrounded with heathen nations, and often at war with 
them, 1t was highly proper to pray to be ſaved and delivered from 
them. With reſpect to the expreſuon, gather us together, it indeed 
implies ſome diſperſion: and though there had been no general cap- 
tivity, yet, as there had been ſeveral inſtances of the tranſmigration 
of particular perſons, who either returned, or died abroad, ſuch 
as that of Elimelech and his family in the book of Ruth, of 
Samplon, and of David and his men; ſo it is highly probable 
that under the frequent and grievous calamities that had occurred 
in the days of the Judges, many others might go abroad, either 
out of choice or by conſtraint, whoſe families were not returned 
for ſome years after the beginning of the reign of David, diſcou- 
raged by the bad government of Saul; and, perhaps, ſome were 
driven abroad by it. That this had been actually the caſe in the 
days of the Judges, is expreſſly intimated after the compoſure of 
this pſalm, 1 Chron, xvui. 9, 10. and Pal, cvi. 46, 47. referring, 


ay 
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as the connection ſhews, to * days of the judges, He made them 
40% to be pitted of all tbaſe who had carried them captives. Save us, 
Lord our God, and gather us from among the heathen. As it could 
not but be deſirable to David and the Iſraelites to have theſe their 
diſperſed brethren brought back to them, ſo there was the utmoſt 
propriety in this petition, and therefore the appearance of an 
interpolation vaniſhes. 

The other interpolations I propoſed to examine, are thoſe al. 
ledged by the learned Dr. Prideaux, whom I muſt mention with 
om honour. See his Connect. vol: I. p. 343, 374. Omitting what 

e ſays of the laſt chapter of Deuteronomy, which I conſidered 
In your magazine for Nov. 1765. the firſt of them is Gen, x11. 6, 
The Canaanites were then in the land, which is not likely to be 
ſaid till after the time of Moſes, when the Canaanites being extir- 
pated by Joſhua, were then no more in the land. But to me, I 
acknowledge, it appears as proper, while th-y were yet in the 
land, to mention who were the inhabitants of it, when Abraham 
firſt came into it, as it could be after they were expelled; and that 
there was even a ſpecial propricty in the mention of it by Moſes, 
to inform the Iſraclites, that the ſame inhabitants were in the 
land, when God promited it to Abraham as they were now to ex- 
pel, in order to encourage them with the aſſurance of ſucceſs. But 
upon the doctor's ſuppoſition that Ezra inſerted it ſo many ages 
afterwards, it ſeems only an occaſional remark, for which it is 
not eaſy to atign a reaſon, 

The ſecond interpolation the worthy dean mentions, is Gen. xxii. 
14. As it is ſaid to this day, in 1119 mount of the Lerd it ſhall be 


ſeen. To ſupport which, he obſerves that mount Moriah here 


ſpoken of, was not called the mount of the Lord, till after the 
Iſraelites were in poſſeſſion of the land in which it food, and till 
the temple was built on it, many hundred ears after. But though 
It was not generally called ſo till then, ic is very natural to 
ſuppoſe that Abraham himſelf might call it fo, on account of God's 
ſignal interpoſition in his favour on ſo diſtreſſing an occaſion ; and 
as there is generally little or no regard in the uſe of proverbial ſay- 
ings, to the literal meaning, or original occaſion of them; he 
himſelf and his deſcendants might uſe this, as an encouragement 
to truſt in Cod in any ether preſſing difficulties, without any par- 
ticular regard to mount Moriah, as it is ſometimes uſed among 
perſons of religion to this day. Moſes, therefore, living long at- 
ter Abraham, and relating the event that gave riſe to a proverbial 


expreſſion in uſe among the Iſraelites in his time, might very natu- 


rally introduce the expreſſion itſelf, in order to aſſign it's original. 
But the doQtor's reaſon for imagining it an interpolation, would 
i nply, that a proverb ariſing from the ſubſtitution of a ram in- 
fiead of Iſaac, did not begin to be uſed till ſeveral hundred years 
after, and then became frequent. 

As to the doctor's third interpolation, Gen. xxxvi. 31. Aud 
theſe are the kings that reigned in the land of Edom, before there 
reigued any king over the children of 1/rael, I do not chuſe to contend 


much 
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much; but ſhould readily acknowledge with him, that this could 
not be ſaid till after therehad been a king in Iſrael, and that this and 
the following verſes were a note added afterwards; had not Moſes 
foreſeen that there would be a king over Iſrael, and given direc- 
tions concerning his election and government, Deut. xvii. 14, 
Kc. But ſuch a foreſight appears to me to render ſuch a liſt 
of the kings of Edom, as natural from Moſes, as from any 
other perſon after there had been kings in Ifrael.; And the 
reaſon for Moſes's giving it with this introduction, ſeems more 
important, than for it's being given by any other, viz. to aſſure 
the Iſraelites that though Edom was firſt in poſſeſſion of royalty, 
yet, as the promiſe of God to them was greater, though ſlower 
in it's effect, they ſhould hereafter be erected into a kingdom too. 
See Joſh. xxiv. 4. I ſhould yet acknowledge the paſſage to be 
z note added afterwards, if I was convinced of the juſtice of the 
obſervation of the LXX, as they are commonly called, that Job, 
(whom I apprehend to have lived but little, if at all, before David) 
was the ſame with Jobab, the ſecond king of Edom ; but this is 
too uncertain to have any dependence upon it. I ſhould yet fur- 
ther acknowledge it, if it appeared that theſe ſeveral kings of 
Edom were all ſucceſſive deſcendents of Eſau; but they rather 
ſeem to have been generally deſcendents of Seir, except Huſham, 
of the land of Temani, probably, a deſcendent from Teman, the 
grandſon of Eſau, whoſe family was by that time become ſo 
powerful, as to have given that king to Edom, and, perhaps, all 
that follow, which might well be in near three hundred years after 
Eſau's ſettlement there; and it is evident, from Numb xx. 14. 
that one of his deſcendents was king of Edom before the death of 
Moſes. 

The doctor's four next interpolations, Exod. xvi. 38. Deut. ii. 
12. iii. 11. 14. I acknowledge to be notes afterwards added: 
but cannot help thinking it much more natural to ſuppoſe that 
they were added by Jothua, who, indeed, wrote ſomething in 
the book of the law of God, Joſh. xxiv. 26. than by Ezra; be- 
cauſe the former of theſe is ſo nearly parallel to Joſh. v. 12. 
The next would be very naturally added, as a note by him that 
had actually deſtroyed the Canaanites. And it is much more 
eaſy to ſuppoſe that he added the two latter, than that Og's 
iron bedſtead remained in Rabbah, and that the towns called Ba- 
than Havoth Jair retained that name near a thouſand years after, 
when the country had been ravaged and depopulated by Nebu- 
chadnezzar. | 

The laſt interpolation the doctor mentions, viz. Prov. xxv. 1. 
J acknowledge, alſo, to be a note, or, perhaps, rather a title to 
che latter part of the book of Proverbs, and therefore ſcarce more 
* an interpolation than the titles of any of the other ſacred 


ooks ; nor is it material whether it was added by the men of 
Hezekiah or by Ezra. | 


I ſhall not object againſt the tranſlation of ſome ancient names 
of places which the doctor mentions, into more modern ones, nor 


deny that ſome ſuch interpolations as the foregoing, if they 7 
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be called ſo, were made by Ezra, particularly Jddg. >viii. 30. 


though, I think, they were much fewer than ſome have*thoughr. 


But none of theſe are doftrinal.anterpolations, but hotes Hiuſ- 
trating, e ox continuing tlie hiſtory or genealogies; 
dely different ſromtthe Interpolation Meſſrs. Pe- 
on their ſuppoſition, put àu abſolute fal hood inta the mouth of 
Job, by making him-ſay he knew whatche knew nothing of, and 
can, therefore, I think, nevet. be feconciled witti "thoſe paſſages of 
our Lord and the apoſtle Paul, which I mentioned in my laſt letter, 
viz. Matth. v. 17. 18. Acts xxiv. 14. 2 Tim; iii. 15, 16. 


| « I am, - gentlemen, **-... OT 
2 9 8 Your obedient humble ſervant, 
EE = . © 8. READER, 
II. f 


REMARKS on HEBREWS VI. 4—6, and X. 26 — 29, 


with a memorable INSTANCE of the FORCE of good 
IMPRESSIONS *, 


"FD ROM the two texts of ſcripture abovementioned, ſome have 


inferred that dangerous and unreaſonable dofrine. ** That 


it is impoſſible for thoſe who fall into fin, after having once 


been converted, to repent or to be ſaved.” Now certainly 
if this tenet were generally adopted, it would gpen a wide 
ayenue to deſpair; a conſideration, which renders it highly 
adviſable to attend to the words of the apoiile, and vindicate him 
from ſo groſs a charge. ne ee EA 
hat the writer of the epiſtle to the Hebrews means, by 
allirg” away,” in the firſt paſſage, and, by faning wilfully, in 
* lad, LY the denial of the faith they 2 eſſa,” and 
openly apoſtatizing from it: This is clear from the conclufion 
of both the paſſages. Thoſe who Fall away, are ſaid 2% crucify 
zo themſelves the Son of God afreþp, and to put him to open ſhame : 
and he who f/inneth abilfully, is repreſented o have trodden under 
Foot the Son of Gcd; to hawe counted the blood of the covenant 
euhereawith he was ſandtified, an unboſy thing, and to have done 
despite to the ſpixit of grace. Ne 

From hence it appears, that for a downright apoſtate, there 
is no hope of repentance or remiſſion of ſins : but it does not 
follow, that therefore, “none, who have fallen into ſin after 
converſion, are capable of being renewed by repentance, or 
ſaved by the redemption of Chriſt? . | | 

Should man, circumſtanced as he is, -be expoſed by frailty 
to final punimment, or reduced by accidentally falling into 
vice, to irretrievable ruin, he might either turn from the race 
that is Tet before him, in hopeleſs deſpondency, or vainly contend 
with danger and diſgrace. The ſcriptures countenance no ſuch 
doctrine. A juft man, ſays the author of the book of Proverbs, 

* Sec Mr. Langhorne's “ Letters between Theodoſius and Conſtantia, 
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falleth ſeven times, and riſeth again. In this place a certain is 


ut for an uncertain number; /ewer times being among the Jews 
a kind of indefinite expreſſion, uſed to ſignify any moderate 
number. 

Our bleſſed Saviour himſelf being aſked how often a brother 
offending, ſhould be intitled to forgiveneſs; whether or not 
till ſeven times, anſwered, ©** I /ay not until ſeven times, but 
until ſeventy times ſeven.” And ſhall God recommend ſuch a 
conduct to man as he would rot admit in nimſelf? Are we not 
told that the repeiitance of a ſinner is fo acceptable to the almighty, 
that the angels rejoice and congratulate their affectionate Creator, 
on an event ſo agrecable to His gracious mind. The prodigal, in 
the goſpel, is hcld forth by our Lord, as an evidence of the fact. 
We want not, however, this inſtance to prove that a ſinner 
may be reſtored to the divine favour, after falling away from 
his former reſolutions and profeſſions of obedience, The example 
of Peter is a ſufficient proof in this caie: and the following, 
though not of ſcriptural authority, is reſpectable, and very much to 
the preſcnt purpoſe. 

« Euſebius tells us, that St John, during his miniſtration to 
the weſtern churches, caſt his eye upon a young man remarkable 
for the extent of his knowledge, and the ingenuouſneſs of 
his mind. The aged apoſtle thought that he had diſcovered 
in him an uſeful inftrument for the propagation of chriſtianity ; 
accordingly, he tosk particular pains to convert him, and to 
inſlruct him in the divine doctrines of his great maſter. That 
he might be ſtill better acquainted with the i, em of chriſtianity, 
at his departure he recommended him to the care of a pious old 
father, who had ſome authority in the infant church. The 
youth continued awhile in the dutncs of his new profeſſion, and 
attended with care to the lectures of his venerable tutor. But 
his former aſſociates, when they found themlzlves deſerted by 
him, were grieved at the ſucceſs of the apoſtle, and exerted 
their utmoſt efforts to regain fo uſeful and fo entertaining a 
companion, They ſucceeded in their attempts, and the father 
was forſaken. The apoſtle, after ſome time, returned to thoſe 
parts, and, where,” ſaid he with impatience to his aged friend, 
+ where is my favourite youth ?” „ Alas!” replicd the good 
old man, with tears in his eyes, „he is fallen, irrevocably 
fallen: he has forſaken the ſociety of faints, and is now a 
leader of a gang of robbers in the neighbouring mountains.” 
Upon hearing this unexpected and unpleaſing account, the 
apoſtle forgot his ſufferings and his years, and haſtencd to the 
place of rendezvous, where, being ſeized by ſome of the band, 
he defired to ſpeak with their captain, I he captain being told that 
a ſtrange pilgrim aſked to be admitted to him, ordered him to 
be brought before him; But Wen he beheld the venerable 
apoſtle, bis hopes of amuſement were changed into ſhame and 
confuſion, and the hardy leader of a band of robbers, trembled 
VOL, VII. K k before 
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before a poor old man. He quitted once more the ſociety of 
wickedneſs, and lived and died in the ſervice of his redeemer.” 

From this pleaſing relation, it is evident that a relapſe after 
repentance or converſion, was not looked upon by the primitive 
chriſtians, nor yet by the apoſtles themſelves, as any means of 
excluding the future mercies of God. 


III. 


To the EDITORS of the CHRISTIAN's MAGAZINE, 
GENTLEMEN, 


HANKS to you for your former condeſcenſions. I ſhall 

continue to lay before you ſuch texts of ſcripture, as 
appear of diſhcult intrepretation to myſelf, cr may be uſeful to 
mankind, to be elucidated to your magazine. Permit me now 
to aſk you the preciſe meaning of thoſe expreſſions of our Saviour, 
and the ſacred writers, whercin we are injoined to zake no rhought 
for the morrow, or for the things of this life; ro be careful fer 
nothing, &c, expreflions, which, it muſt be allowed, are extremely 
ſtrong, and which the natural ſtate of human life, ſeems to 
render impoſſible to practice. For, however, we are rely upon 
providence, it ſeems unqueſtionable that we are diligently to 
exert our own heſt endeavours. I know and am well aſſured 
that theſe expreſſious can be ſatisfactorily explained; but as many 
unlearned and weaker perſons may be ſtaggered by them, I cannot 
help thinking ſuch an explanation will be uſeful; and it will 
be particularly agreeable to, Gentlemen, 

Your moſt humble ſervant, 


WILLIAM HOLDER, 


IV. 


The Rev. Mr. BOW M AN's ANSWER to the Rev. 
Mr. FRANCIS, 


REevERGND STR, 


OUR letter dated Feb. 15th, inſtead of removing, has 
much increaſed my amazement. It may more properly be 
called an evajm than an on/aver to what I wrote ; as yon have 
not clo/ely attended to either of the charges brought againſt you, 
and more particularly to that which chiefly concerns myſelf. 
flowever, it may not be 1mproper to take notice of what you 
have ſaid. I had expreſſed my amazement „ that, without the 
party's conſent or knowledge, you ſhould publiſh what was wrote 
for his private uſe ; and declared that, as an anſwer was ſent to 
your letter, it was (to be conſiſtent with your profeſſions of friend- 
ſip, and deſire of recovering him from his erroneous opinions} 
incumbent on you to remove his objections; of which, however, 
you took no notice.” You endeavour to excuſe your conduct in 
this manner. At the particular deſire of his friends, and becauſe 
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J found he had embraced the tenets of the Merhodifts, I wrote him 
a letter on that ſubject, to which in a ſhort time I received an 
anſwer, but of ſuch a mature as ſufficiantly convinced me that, 
any farther attempts would be needleſs; which was my reaſon 
for not returning an anſwer to it. And having a copy of the 
letter by me, I reſolved to purſue the ſubject I had intended, and 
publiſh the letters occaſionally in the Chriſtian's Magazine, that 
they might preſerve others from the like dangerous errors.“ This 
is the ſubſtance of your apology. But, Sir, how could you know 
that any farther attempt would be needleſs ? methinks the preſſing 
deſire of his Friends, and the great danger he was in, might 
have prevailed with you to have wrote a ſecond time. What 
Sir, but one attempt to recover an old acquaintance, and a cler- 
gyman too, out of the ſnare of the devil! I ſhould ſuſpect his 
ſincerity, who ſubſcribed himſelf my “ affectionate friend ai.d bro- 
ther,“ and would take no more pains to recover me from dan- 
gerous errors. Beſides, as you had aſſumed the office of a 4er, 
a reply to this letter was neceflary in order to ſupport that cha- 
racer ; leſt, as your zp/e d:xit was not ſubmitted to, he might fondly 
conceit that, by not anſwering his objections, you could not 
anſwer them. You would palliate your ſending the letters to 
the preſs without his knowledge, by ſaying that only the 7 
letter was deſigned for him? But how can this be made evi- 
dent? At the end of the fr letter you promiſed him @ /ecend ;; 
at the end of the ſecond you gave him hopes of ſecing a id; 
and in the ird you have theſe words, but which you ab- 
ſolutely deny, as does likewiſe your great friend and advocate 
the Rev. Mr. Bowman.” Now, Sir, as his friends and you 
knew that the clergyman to whom you ſent the firſt letter, 
and myſelf were nearly of the ſame religious ſentiments, and 
on that account obſerved to, be acquainted ; was not mentions 
ing my name as his great friend and advocate, a full proof that, 
at leait, the three firſt letters were deſigned for the ſame perſon, 
and hkewiſe pointing out to many who that perſon was? 1 do 
not wonder, therefore, at what you ſay, ** Many, though now 
aſſured by me, that he is not the perſon meant under that cha- 
racer, will yet be inclined to think and believe he is.“ Indeed, 
Sir, | am of the ſame way of thinking. Put if, (as you declare) 
the /i letter only was deſigned for this gentleman, you furniſh 
me with an argument to prove, that what you ſent him was 1mper- 
tinent. 'The errors from which you would have recovered him, 
were, according to your account, the doctrine of the methodiſts; 
and your letter was on predeſtenation. And in this letter you 
ſay, you appear to me to embrace that inexplicable and truly 
dangerous doctrine of predeſtination; not as it is defined by the 
article of our church, but as it is acknowledged by the me/? rigid 
preceſtinarians,” The molt rigid predeſtinarians are in the /upra- 
lap/cer.an ſcheme; but the methodiſts are not. 'Therefcu.:e, if 
your friend is a moſt rigid predeſtinarian (or you miſrepreſent 
K k 2 him) 
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him) his doctrine is not methodiſtical. If you ſay, that this 
only proves that you have miftaken the zome of the party 
which holds this doctrine; (which however is to prove that a 
public dictator may be miſtaken,) I will, forthe preſent, allow 
it, But ftill, as you have not, in this letter, attempted to ſhew that 
your friend's opinion is inconſiſtent with the ſenſe of our church 
n her article on predeſtination, or to prove. the danger of his 
Opinion, you have done nothing to the purpoſe; and conſeqently 
your letter is impertinent. But, Sir, the greater part af the me- 
thodiſts have the ſame notion of predeſtinatioa as you have; which 
you may evidently diſcern, by conſulting Mr. Welley's ſcripture- 
doctrine of el:#icn, &c. So that while you was endeavouring to 
recover this gentleman from the ſnare of the devil, from the 
doctrines of the methodiſts, you have unluckily fallen foul on 
dare friends without knowing it. You ſay, “you charge me with 
aving laid a falſe accuſation againſt your friend.” I had faid 1 
know not what reaſon you have to charge himwith denying, * that 
good works are the inſeparable concomitant of Faith.” Recollect, 
Sir, I beſeech you, What ſaid is taken from your ird letter, 
and you have declared that only the firff was defigned for the 
gentleman whom you are pleaſed to call my friend. All the 
reſt were only as a cap for anv perſon's head they might oc- 
caſionally fit. And yet you may ſay, To the falſity of this 
charge, I appeal to the letter he wrote me.” Is it not then 
Plain that the %% and 7hird letters are deſigned for the ſame per- 
fon ; contrary to what you have alledged as your excuſe for 
red them? Whether then your conduct to this gentleman 
as been unfriendly or no, I ſubmit to the candid reader. 

But I haſten to what more immediately concerns myſelf, and 
which is comprized in the following very remarkable periods. 
* You are pleaſed to charge me with raſhneſs and uncharitable- 
neſs, for only aflerting from your own writings, that you are 
of opinion, that good works are not the neceſſary concomitant 
of faith.” A ſtranger to this affair would, from theſe words. 
be apt to think you bad fully proved your aſſertion, viz. that 
I deny good works to be the inſeparable concomitant of faith. 
But, dir, vou have not yet attempted to bring one patlage from 
any thing I wrote to countenance this, though you have public- 
iy charged me with holding this opinion, and have been publicly 
called on to prove veur charge. Nevertheleſs, with as much 


confidence as if you had ſatisfactorily proved it, you go on to 


ſay; ** What then may I in return, charge you with, in thus 
publicly declaring me periured, by my diſbelieving doctrines, 
to the truth of which I have {ubſcribed and ſworn, without pro- 
ducing one proof to eftabliſi ſuch your aſſertion.” Soft words, 
I beſeech you: have I any where accuſed you of perjury ? dir, 
you erofily miſrepreſent what I ſaid. My words are, “ have read 
your letters with concern, to find you oppoſe, as erroneous, 
thoſe doctrines to which you have more than once — 

an. 
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and ſworn to be agreeable to the word of God,” And in ſupport 
of this, I produced ſeveral paſſages from your 2hird letter: one 
af which, viz. that juſtification by faith only is @ do#rine 
awhich tends to overthrow the lawv and the prophets, I particu- 
larly remarked, as being inconſiſtent with the eleventh article 
of the church of England. You may ſee then that you had no 
reaſon to aſk, ** ought you not firſt to have produced paſſages 
out of my writings, that might, have confirmed your aſſertion, 
before you had ſo peremptorily made it?“ | 

You talk of poſtponing the proof of the other part of the 
charge, viz. that it is my opinion that good works are not the 
inſeparable concomitant of Faith. But why, Sir, muſt this, 
which is the material point between us, be poſtponed ? You ſay, 
you think it beſt to defer it, till you have ſeen all the letters J 
intended to ſend. Herein, Sir, I differ from you, and for this 
plain reaſon, becauſe when we are acculed of injuring another, 
we cannot too ſoon wipe off the reproach, or acknowledge our 
fault. And to haſten this on your part, I hereby once more call 
upon you to prove your charge againſt me, viz. “ zhat it is n 
opinion, that good works are not the inſeparable concomitant . faith,” 
Prove this, Sr or ingenuouſly acknowledge your wiſtake. 

Afterwards, if you pleaſe, we wall, in an amicable manner, 
without any avarmth of temper, canvaſs the principles you advance 
in your five letters to a clergyman, For I ſcruple not to ſay 
there are many things therein not conſiſtent with the ſcriptures, 
with the articles of our church, or even with themſelves: and, 
moreover, that I am ready to ſupport this charge, whenever you 
pleaſe to call upon me for that purpoſe. I am, Reverend Sir, 
with due reſpett, 


Martham, April, 14th, Yours, &c. 
1706. THO. BOWMAN. 


P.S. I have taken no notice of your remark on the preface to 
my letter; being willing to hope that ſo groſs a miſrepreſentation 
was not made with deſign. But give me leave, Sir, without 
offence, to hint at the neceſſity of a fair and circumſpe manner 
of writing. For your caſe ſeems to reſemble his, who, baving 
unwarily jumped into a buſh of thorns, cannot move without 
a wound, and knows not how to diſentangle himſelf, 


V. 
Mr. LOCKE's Treatiſe of FREE-WILL ; or, The true intel- 
leQual SYSTEM of the UNIVERSE, 


( Continued from p. 202.) 
CHAP YL 


B UT, I fay, if this phſychology be true, then either can 
there be no liberty at all, no freedom from neceſſity; os elſe, 
| no 
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no other than ſuch as 1s abſurd, and ridiculous, or monſtrous. 
For firſt, if the blind will do alway neceſſarily follow a neceſ- 
ſary dictate of the underſtanding, antecedent; then muſt all 
volitions and actions needs be neceſſary. That pretence which 
ſome here make, to ſolve liberty of will notwithſtanding, from 
the amplitude of the undcrflanding : as having a larger ſcope and 
proſpe& before it t. fares and Hor, each end is de- 
termined to one, ſiguifying nothing at all, ſo long as the un- 
d r#and ng, in 11's apprehenſions and judgments, concerning the 
diſf rence of t:of. objects, acts altogether neceſſarily. But where- 
as ome others of theſe phi oſophers, who contend that the will 
muſt thercfzre, of necetility, follow the liſt dictate or practical 
judgment of the neceſſary underſt ending, becauſe it is in it- 
ſelf a blind faculty, do, nevertheleſs, (in ord r to maintain this 
liberty,) aſſert, that this blind faculty of will, doth, firſt of all 
move an determine the underſtanding, both as to it's exerciie and 
r e 3 this is a maniſeſt contradiction in itſelf. Beſides, they 

; here forced to run round in an endlef* circle; they maintain- 
10 nat the will can will nothing, but as repreſented to it firſt by 
the underſtanding ; (ſince otherwiſe it muſt will, it knew not 
what) and again, that the underſtanding cannot act abou this or 


that, dut 28 ir ig moved and determined thereunto by the will; 
ſo —_ mers muſt be both an Alon af the und: rſtauding. going 
before ry act of the will; and alſo an act of the vill going be- 


fore every act of the underſtanding, which is further cor tradic- 
tious and impoſible. 

But if the blind will doth only at firſt fortuitouſly determine the 
underſtanding, both to cxerciſe and oe, but alſo, after all is 
done, remains indifferent to folio tie lat dictate and practical 
judgment of it or not; then will "ans of wil! be mere irrati- 
onality and madneſs itſc! f, actiag or determining +1! 1 human ac- 
tions. Nor is this all, but that which willeth in ev: man, will 
perpetually will, not only it knows not why, but alſo it knows 
not what. Then is all conſideration and Jeliberation of the mind, 
aj! coanſel and advice from others, all exhortation and per'u2iion, 
nay, the faculty of reaſon and under ſtanding itſelf in a man, al- 
together ofcl: ſs, and to no purpole at all, Then can there be no 
habits, either of virtue or vice; thot fluttering uncertainty and 
fortuitous indiferency which is ſuppoſed to be effential to this 
blind will, being utterly incapable of either. Nor, after ll, 
could this hypotheſis ſalve the phænomenon of a nien 
and blame, reward and puniſhment for no praiſe or diſpraiſe, 
commendation vr blame could belong to men for their free-willed 
actions neither; fince, when they did well, they acted but fortui- 
toaſly, remerariouſly, and by chance; and when they did ill, 
their wills did but uri jure ſuo, uſe their own natural right an1 
eſſential. privilege or property of acting mores crux as it hap- 
peneth, or any way, without reaſon, Loftly, as for this ſcholaſ- 


Lic definition of free-will, viz, That it is, after all things put, be- 
ſides 


\ 
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fades the <lition itſelf, (even the laſt practical judgment in the ſoul 
too,) an indifferency of doing, or not doing, this or that ; this is an 
upſtart thing : the definition which the ancient peripatetics, (as 
Alexander and others, who were acquainted with that account 
thereof,) give, being this, that auro:; TEPIET TIO 1, the ſame things 
being circumſtant, the ſame impreſſions being made upon men 
from without; and all that they are paſũ ve to, being the {ame ;' 
yet they may, notwithſtanding, act differently: the laſt practical 
judgment alſo, according to theſe being that which men are not 
merely paſſive to; ſo is it really the fame thing with the Ba- 
Wels, the will, or volition. 


C'S A F.-vVIk 


BUT this ſcholaſtic philoſophy is manifeſtly abſurd, and mere 
ſcholaſtic jargon. For to attribute the act of intellection and 
perception, to the faculty of underſtanding, or the action of vo- 
lition to the faculty of will; or, to ſay, it is the underſtanding 
that underſtandeth, and the will that willeth, is all one, as if 
one ſhould ſay, that the faculty of walting walketh, and the 
faculty of ſpeaking ſpeaketh; or that the muſical faculty, playeth 
a leſſon upon the lute, or fings this or that tune. 

Moreover, ſince it is generally agreed upon by all philoſophers, 
that a&tones ſunt ſuppoſitorum, whatever acts is a ſubſiſtent thing: 
therefore, by this ſort of language are thoſe two faculties of un- 
derſtanding and will, made to be two /uppo/ita, two ſubſiſtent 
things, two agents and two perſons in the ſoul ; agreeable to whick 
are thoſe forms of ſpeech commonly uſed by ſcholaſtics, — that 
the underſtanding propoundeth to, or allures and invites, the will : 
or, the will either follows the underſtanding, or elſe refuſes to 
comply with it's dictates ; exerciſing it's own liberty. Whence 
is that inextricable con fuſion and unintelligible nonſenſe of the 
will's both firſt moving the underſtanding, and alſo the under- 
ſtanding's firſt moving the will, and this in an infinite and erdlefs 
Circuit, So that this faculty of will muſt needs be ſuppoſed to 
move underſtandingly or knowingly of what it doth 3 and that 
faculty of underſtanding to move willingly, or not without will. 
Whereas to intellect as ſuch, or as a faculty, belongs nothing 
but mere intellection or perceptun, without any thing of will; and 
to abi, as ſuch, or as a faculty, belongs nothing but mere ws/7- 
ion, without any thing of itellecticn. | 

But all this while it is really the man or the ſoul that under- 
ſtandeth, and the man or the ſoul, that willeth ; as it is the 
man who walks, and the man who ſpeaks or talks, and the mu- 
fician who plays a leſſon upon the lute. So that it is one aud the 
ſame ſubſiſtent thing, one and the ſame ſoul, which both under- 
tandeth and willeth; one and the ſame agent only, that acteth di- 
verſly. And thus may it well be conceived that one and the fame 
reaſonable ſoul in us, may both will underſtandingly and know- 
ingly, of what it wills; and underſtand or think of this or thar 
object willingly. 

| 15 
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It is not denied, but that the rational ſoul is a oav3yvaur;, hath * 
many powers or faculties in it; that it can and doth difplay it- 
ſelf in ſevetal kinds of energies, being one and the ſame; as the 
ſame air or breath in pneumatic inſtruments, paſſing —— ſe- 
veral pipes, makes feveral notes, But there is a certain order or 
method that may be conceived, wherein the ſoul puts itſelf forth 
in thoſe it's ſeveral operations and affections; of which 1 ſhall 
proceed to treat in the next place. | 


(To be continued.) 


VI. 


. The SOLILOQUYof the DEVOUT SOUL. 
A Tranſlation from Thomas à Kempis. 


(Continued from p. 203) 


CH A Pe IV. 
LAMENTATION for OPPORTUNITY neglected. 
THINE eyes did fee my ſubſtance, yet being 'imper- 
ett. 

What ſhall! become of me, o Lord God! thus rebelling every 
day? How ſhall I perfectly amend my life ? When ſhall it be 
made better? When ſhall I recover my ſtrength ? When ſhall 
I overcome all things ? ] am caſt down to the pit. Thinkeſt thou 
that there can yet be hope of riſing again, of amending, 
of advancing, of attaining ? Hopeleſs of myſelf, I would be 
more mighty in thee, Urged by ſtrong deſpair, my infirmities 
increaſing from long vexation, I ſee no end of ſorrow and 
iniquity ; and, ſhould I ſay, now will I begin; the time is 
come; I will labour to the utmoſt ; inſtantly fin 1s preſent at 
the door, ſtarts up my enemy, and a habit of evil, forcibly, a: d 
unwillingly enſlaves me. Behold, o Lord, my God! my deep 
abaſement, and all the calamity I endure! Stretch forth thy 

right hand, and deliver me from thoſe who would eat me up. 
The dread of them is fallen upon me. Counſel hath failed, 
fortitude hath forfaken me. Mine arm is broken; my ſword 
cannot ſave me. I ſee not to whom I ſhall turn; and he who 
can receive and reftore me, doth not appear. Thou alone 
haft been my refuge: but ] have finned, and I am afraid. 

II. God be merciful to me a finner! I am utterly and moſt 
deeply forry : do thou to me that which is good in thy ſight, 
and be gracious. Julily haſt thou difcarded, juſtly haſt thou 
delivered me to mine adverſary, O remember, I intreat thee, 
the work of thy hand; lift up the fallen, who cannot ſtand 
by himſelf. Confider my groaning, and my neceſſity. Let 
not my toils, and my heart's ſorrow, be forgotten in thy preſence ! 

Look, gracious Father! at my captivity, and my bonds; at my 
opprefhon and my ſufferings ; and deliver him who is bound, from 
the 
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houſe of bondage and a wretched ſlavery. Though a man live 
many years, what ſhall it avail him? And who can tell if 
he ſhall become better or worſe ? Uncertain is the progreſs and 
end of man, and his perfeverance doubtful, by reaſon of the 
various events of evil, and the various dangers of temptation. 
Many are at frft good and humble, through converſion, aud after- 
wards, perverſe and rebellious ; timorous at firſt, and devout, 
full of compunction, and filent; yet, in the end, licentious and 
diſſolute, loquacious and regardleſs. And they who in the 
outſet were reſtrained by thoughts, become at length hardly 
careful of their words and actions. And thus, in a Tietle time, 
he who was negligent in the beginning, plunges deeper and 
deeper into every vice. Who therefore eughr not to fear, and to 
ke circumipect, when even the virtucus, and the gcod, are liable 
to ſo many accidents ? Who knows, whether he ſhall be accepted, 
and enabled to ſullainthem all? 

III. It is neceflary that all be tried; and who in the fiery trial 
knows that he ſhall not be burned? All therefore are bound to 
fear and to hope for better things; but we muſt not raſkily preſume 
nor feed ourſelves with vain hopes, I he tried gold ſhali be ſaved, 
and the ſtubble burned ; Here, o man! behold whereof thou 
art made. The heavenly refiner ſhall refine and purify the 
ſons of Levi, even all who obey him. That js not always gold, 
which ſhines as gold to men; nor that always ſtubble, or baſe 
filver, which endures trial, or undergoes the Hail. God beholds 
the intentions and the heart; working wonders for the moſt part 
there, where all is generally given up as loſt. O Lord God, 
what can be my rejoicing in the world, when I begin to reflect 
on the uncertaiity and frailty of all things under the ſun ? Yer 
of thee am I certain; for thou art good, and thy mercy is for- 
ever towards them who fear thce. Tay grace and thy goodneſs 
is infinitely greater than all my iniquity. And this fhall be my 
conſolation 5 long as thou ſhalt grant me room for anzendment. 

| Zo be cotuinued.} 


VII. 


To the EDITOAS of the CHRISTIAN'S MAOGAZIRE. 
GENTLEMEN, 


THE inſtances of divine interpoſition mentioned in the annexed 
paragraph and letter, are ſo awful, and fo weil worthy the ſe- 
rious attention of every man; that I could not deny myſelf 
the pleaſure of recommending them to a place in your truly ac- 
ceptable pamphlet. I am not the only one, by many, who will 
be glad to fee them taſerted when you have opportunity. 


_—_— 


March 29, Ll am, gentlemen, yours”, 
1766. L. W. 
VOI. VII. 31 6 ehen, 
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" GroveesrER, Marc 17, 1766. 


* E. have an account of a very extraordinary inſtance of the 

Divine vengeance which happened about a week ago at 
Chalford in this county. One Richard Parſons, a young man of 
that place, was playing at cards, and he moſt protanely awi/hed 
rhut his fes miglit ret, and his eyes never ſhut, if he did not win 
the next game. When he was going to bed, he obſerved a black 
{pot upon his leg, from which a mortificatzon began immediately 
to ſpre.d ail over his body, fo that he died in a day or two, /:; 
fleſb being guite r ten; vor c:uld his eyes be ſhut, notwithitanding al! 
the efforts of his friends to cloſe them. The truth of this fact is 
atteſted by many of the neighbours who were with him“ G4. 
Ffter Feurnal. 


UEF 1 K-90 


14 8 en; 
15 PERHAPS, was nothing more faid upon that tremendon:: 
1 inſtance of the immediate judgment of the Almighty in the pu- | 
0; niſhment of a prophane finner, Which happened lately in % vil- | 
38: lage, and which the papers of laſt week made public ; — many, 
Ii: too many, who are not difpoſed to believe ſuch divine interpoſi- 


| 17 tions, (their vices having bribed their reaſon and judgiment,)} 
I may treat the ſame as an Old Berk Story, or think it founded only 
This on the atteſtation of the weak and credutous. But give me leave, 
I Sir, to aſſure you, that the fact is as indiſputably true, as it 15 


13 terrible; and therefore J have ſent you fome further errcumſtances 
| . of this cataſtrophe. Parſons was playing at whiſt on Friday even- 
| © 15: ing the 7th inſtant, at the houſe of John Young of this place, with 


Joiep!: Dowell, John Young, and one Parſtow, for two ſhillings a 
game; and, having loſt ſome money, he uttered that dreadfu) 
with mentioned in the papers : immediately upon which, as the 
people who were with him declare, the candle went out, which 
terrihed them ſo much, that they put an end to their play. 
Parions was preſently after taken ill; and, on going to bed, ob- 
ſerved the black ſpot upon his leg, which, ſpreading wider and 
wider, he went the next day to a ſurgeon: but all human afliſtance 
was vain; for he died a moſt wretched objzeA of the vengeance 
of an angry Gad, on the "Tueſday following, in the manner be- 
fore relared. 

I ſhall take the liberty to mention another remarkable inſtance 
of Divine vengeance, as related by the late very learned and in- 
genious Dr. Stcbbing, who introduces it by the following quo- 
tation from the excellent archbiſhop Tillotſon's ſermons. 
The hand of God duth ſometimes, as by a finger, point at 
the fin, which it deſigns to puniſh ; as when remarkable pu- 
niſhments follow viſibly cn notorious fins ; when the ſinner is pu- 
niſhed in the very act and heat of his fin 3 when ſome great ard 
elamorcus impiety Calls down fome immediate and ſudden judg- 
ment from heaven; when a fin is puniſhed in it's own kind, with 
a judgment fo plainly ſuited to it, that the puniſhment carries the 
very mark and ſignatute of the fin upon it; as in the . 

nibexi 
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»ibezek *, who was forced to acknowledge, that as he had done, fo 
God had requited him; and, as in the known ſtory of Bajazer, who 
having been a cruel and barbarous tyrant, was punithed in his 
own kind, by falling into the hands of Tamerlane, who ufed him 
with the ſame inſolence and cruelty, which he had exerciſed to- 
wards others +. In ſuch caſes as theſe we do reaſunably collect 
that ſuch a judgment was, probably, ſent for ſuch a fin.” 

« To theſe, faich Dr Stebbing, I will beg leave to add a very re- 
markable inſtance, Which happened about three years ago at D-wiz#s 
in Wiltſhire. | Three women bargained for a certa'n quantity of 
corn, and when the price of it was to be paid, one of them frau- 
dulently ſecreted her quota ; with which being charged by the 
other two, ſhe proteſted, with the moſt ſolemn afleverations, that 
ſhe had paid her money, and prayed, that if ſhe did not ſpeak 
truth, God evould immediately ffrike her dend. The word: were ſcarce 
out of her mouth when . dropped down dead; and the money was 
found in her poſſeſſion. A written memorial of this extraordinary 
event now ſtands fixed up at the a er, where the thin 
happened; and I ſubmit it to the common ſenſe of mankind whe- 
ther this and ſuch like inſtances (which occur in hiſtory) are not 
a very ſtrong and preſumptive evidence, from fact, for the truth 
of a directing Providence.“ 

Moſt devoutly is it to be wiſhed that ſuch inſtances may have 
their proper effect upon the impertinent and blaſpheming; that 
they may, from hence, reflect on their paſt impicties, and return to 


the paths of virtue and godlineſs; thus rendering th-mſclyes ob- 

jets of God's mercy, from whole juitice otherwiſe there is no 

: eſcaping. / 

4 | Chalford Jam yours', &c. 

| March 19. BENEVOLUS, 

: * Judges i. 6,7. There is alfo a remarkable inſtance of a like retaliation, 
in the ninth chapter of that book, v. 5, 53, &c. 

1 + Tamerlane bound him in chains of gold, and put him in an iron cage, 

: uſing him for his footſtool when he took horſe ; and when he fate at meat 

: he made him pick up the crumbs under his table like a dog. He is Haid 

i to have ended his wretched being by daſking out his brains againſt the cage 

: which confined him. 

D VIII- 

; TRANSLATION of Dr. LOWTH's LECTURES on 


. | the SACRED POETRY of the HEBREWS, 
( Continued from p. 208.) 
e-ART.1E 


dun MESHE L. 
Or Of the PARABOEIC STYTE. 
LECTURRE-A1V | 
The ORIGIN, USE, and CHARACTERS of the 
PARABOLIC STYLE. 


I follows that we ſpeak of the Ale of the Hebrew Poetry; 
by which I would underſtand not the bare dition of the fa» 
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cred poets, but alſo their ſenſe and manner of thinking ; from 
whence, as from a neceſſary fountain, their diſcourſe is derived, 
and takes it's peculiar favour. It is natural to remark that it is the 
om as of all poetry, ſo of the Hebrew in particular, to be very 
different from the vulgar manner of ſpceck, and to aftect, not culy 
in the choice of words, but alfo in the conſttuction, a certain 
peculiar and more;exquitite manner of ſpeaking. This is {uthci- 


_ ently underſtood by what happens to a learner of the Hebrew lan- 


guage, who, though well verſed in the hiſtorical wriüngs, will 
yet find himſelf a perfect ſtranger when he comes to the poetical. 
But the expreſſions peculiar to the poets, their very bold ellipſis, 
their quick changes of times, genders, perions, and other things 
of the like kind, unleſs ſome particular occation invites, I ſhall 
leave to the grammarians ; or rather, (ſince they, ſo tar as I ob- 
ſerve, make no diſtinction between poctic diction and mere proſ-,) 
to obſervation and diligent reading. It would be equally eaſy c 
run through all the forms cf tropes and figures, which the maiters 
of rhetoric have ſo ambitiouſly, not to ſay ulelefily, heaped to- 
; e : for Who does not diſcern, that not only the ſacred poetry, 
ut all compoſi tion, of almoſt every kind, affords abundant ex- 
ample of all theſe. We ſhall treat of them, therefore, ſparingly, 
not as we might, but as we find it neceſlary ; for we 1nquire, 
not what is the nature of the poctic ſtyle in general, but what are 
the peculiar notes and characters of the Hebrew poetry. Let us 
conſider then, whether the Hebrew writings do not cry hogs to us 
me ſpecies and form of that kind, wherein we may include, 
and ſo bring into one view, the whole ſubject of which we treat, 
and which, being divided into 1:'s parts, ſome certain and limited 
bounds may be affixed to our diſquiſition. 

Poetry is called, in Hgorew, Mi, mezmur, that is, as we 
before obſerved, a thort, conciſe diſcourſe, meaſured by certain in- 
tervals and diviſions ot the members: this is the proper appella- 
tion of verſe and numbers. Tne (ſame, with reſpect to the dic- 
tion and ſenſe, is called 2WN me/el, waich I imagine to be the 
word for the gcetic ffyle, Molt of the interpreters render it, parable ; 
a word, 1n ſome meaſure. proper enough, but which by no means 
takes in the whole compals of the Hebrew word ; by inveſtigating 
the force and ute of which we ſai} find that it fignifies three 
things efpecially, the ſcutentious, tgurative and ſublime ſty le. 
Whatever, therefore, we have ro obſerve concerning; the parabolic 
or Poetic ſty le of the-Hebrews, will be referred to theſe three parts: 
but the reaſon of this diſtribution will, perhaps, be better under- 
ſtood, if we inquire brietly concerning the origin and primitive 
uſe of this ſtyle. 

The firſt and chief fountain of poetic diction is the vehement 
affection of the mind; for what elſe is that peculiar fury of the 
poets, which the Greeks, attributing it to divine inſpiration, call 
ent bi m than a diſcourſe taken from the very habit of nature, 
ard exmviting a true and expreſs image of the mind vehemently 
agitated by ſome pation ; when they apen, as it were, the laſt * 
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ceſſes of the ſoul, and ſhew the inmoſt ſenſes turbid and confuſ- 
ed, neither difpofed in proper order, nor connected by their due 
bonds. Hence ſudden exclamations, frequent interrogations, and 
compellations of inanimate things; for they wo themſelves are 
greatly moved, icem to think that all nature ougit to be affected 
and moved in the ſamemanner with themſelves. But all rac cons 
of the mind have, not only from nature, their proper kind an- 
uage, but-a'ſo their proper tone of voice an geſture of body; and 
. theſe afetions, ſome, not content with bare ſpeech, add to it 
ſong and dance; to which. perhaps, as anciently there was a very 
ſtrict alliance b-tweun theſe ana poetry, we owe words more accu- 
rately meaſured by certain intervals, and, at length, a juſt diviſion 
of number amd fed, that the modulation of the diſcourſe might 
agree with the motion and rbythmus of the body and voice. 
Poetry, thus poured forth by nature in a rude original, was 
early taken up by art, and transferred to delight and utility: 
For as it had derived it's birth from the affections of the mind, 
and had alſo united numbers to it; ſo was it excellently formed 
to ſtir up every paſſion of the mind, and deeply imprels itſ. 1f 
there. As it could mark out and form the images of all things 
eminently expreſſed in the mind; could ſtrike the ſenſes, delight 
the cars, and cauſe the foul attentively to perceive every thing, 
and not eaſily to forget what it had perceived: whatever there- 
fore was neceſſary to be commonly known and underſtood. to be 
delivered to the memory of men, and to be every where cele. 
brated ; Wiſe men, * ſo called and efteemed for this very reaſon, 
publiſhed this, decorated. with a more pleaſing ſtyle, adorned 
with the various and ſplendid colours of ſpeech, comprized in 
ſhort, pointed, meaſured ſentences. "This therefore was the bu- 
ſineſs of poetry, to mark out and paint great, lovely and hon- 
ourable actions, to commend precepts reſpectiug religion and vir- 
tue, to deliver to poſterity things well and wiſely {aid and done; 
the worth, benefits, praiſes cf God, the memory of the palt, pre- 
diftions of the future; in all which it had from the beginning 
ſingular utility, fince it ſeems to have prevailed before any ſigns 
of words were invented, or at leaſt commonly received, and to 
have rendered long, nearly the ſame ſervice, which letters after- 
wards filled up: for it took upon itſelf the office of a kind of pub- 
lic herald, by whoſe clear voice certain monuments of things 
were ſafely tranſmitted through diverſe ages and nations. 2 
That this was the origin, this the uſe of poetry amongſt nations 
foreign to the Jews, authors abundantly teltify. It appears that 
the =D for many ages had no other literary monuments than 
poetical ; for the firſt who thought it worth his while to publiſh 
in proſe, was Pherecydes, of the iſland of Syrus, in the time of 
king Cyrus, ſome ages after Homer and Hefiod. Something later 


* Se Eccluſ. xliv. 4. ; 
Cadmy® 
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Cadmus the Mileſian began to compile hiſtory. Their laws were 
metrical, and compoſed to certain muſical meaſures. Such were 
the laws of Charondas, which were ſung in their banquets at 
Athens; ſuch were thoſe which the Cretans delivered to their 
youths to learn, with proper tunes and melody, that, delighting 
in the muſic, they might imprint them more eaſily in their me- 
mory. Hence it was, that certain verſes, or a certain kind of 
ſinging uſual at banquets, had the name of None, which Ariſtotle 
objerves, and he ſays, that the ſame cuſtom of ſinging their laws 
prevailed alſo in his time amongſt the Agathyrſi: alſo the Tur- 
detani, a people of Spain, had their laws in metre, according to 
Strabo ; and Tacitus informs us that the Germans had no other 
kind of annals and memorials, than the poems in which they 
celebrated their anceſtors and heroes ; for indeed that kind of 
inſtruction alone was accommodated to the uſe of a rude and un- 
learned people; yet without any, or with very little knowledge 
of letters; for it was to captivate their ears and minds, and to 
be deeply infixed in their memory, It was not to be delivered 
to their hands, but to fill their imaginations. 

In like manner, that the cafe was the ſame with the Hebrew, 
and the uſe of poetry both very ancient, and very common, as 
it 1s very likely from the nature of the thing, ſo does it clearly 
appear, from ſome relicks and veſtiges of poetic dition in the 
Moſaic writings. The firſt example which occurs there of moſt 
remote and profound antiquity, is the addreſs of Lamech to his 
wives, ſo much the more obſcure, as there is not the leaſt men- 
tion on what occaſion it was ſpoken; But for the reſt, if you 
confider the apt conſtitution of the words, the neat diſtribution 
of the whole period into three diſtichs, the two ſentences in each 
diſtich parallel, and the one as it were anſwering to the other, 
you will acknowledge it, I am perſuaded, an undoubted ſpecimen 
of primitive poetry. 


« Ada and Zilla hear my voice, 

Ye wives of Lamech, hearken to my ſpeech, 

For I have ſlain a man to my wounding, 

And a young man to my hurt. 

If Cain ſhall be avenged ſeventy fold, 
Truly Lamech ſeventy and ſeven fold.” “ 


Another, and an undoubted example, (for I would not indulge 
conjectures) is that of Noah execrating Ham, and preſaging proſ- 
perity and greatneſs to. his brethren, eſpecially Shem ; prayers 
traught with divine ſpirit, expreſſed alſo in three pairs of verſes, 
and ending with one verſe repeated through indignation. 


* Dr, L owth obſerves that he has given this in the common verſion, as he 
does not pretend to undeiſtand what is the meaning of the paſſage. 


« Curſed 
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« Curſed be Canaan ; 

A ſervant of ſervants ſhall he be to his brethren : 
Bleſſed be JEHOVAH, the God of Shem, 
And let Can:ian be his ſervant. 

May God enlarge Japheth, 

And dwell in the tents of Shem; 

And may Canaan be ſervant to them.” 


Of the ſame kind certainly were the bleſſings of the patriarchs 
Iſaac and jacob, delivered from divine inſpiration to their poſteri- 
ty ; which, as they were of ſo great moment, the fortunes not 
only of the Iſraelitiſh nation, but alſo of the human race being 
comprized in them; it is perfectly credible that all theſe had 
been before publiſned amongtt the Hebrews, and that the ſacred 
writer committed them to letters with the ſtricteſt fidelity and 
religion, juſt as he received them from his anceſtors, and would 
not introduce any foreign ornament, or any fictitious colours of 
poetry into the molt ſacred oracles. 

This will appear more evidently if we attend to fome other 
poems of a rather different kind, which the ſame hiſtorian applies 
to, as commonly known, and every where celebrated, and which 
he uſes as a kind of teſtimony to the truth of facts related by him. 
For firſt, ſpeaking of an incurſion of the Iſraelites upon the Am- 
monites, that he might mark out more plainly the boundaries of 
this people, and ſet forth their victories not long fince gained 
over the Amorites, he quotes two fragments of certain poems z 
the one from the Book of the wars of FE HOYVAN, f the other from 
the ſayings of cd Maßblim, of thoſe who uſe parables ; that 
is, as appears from the ſubject, from ſome triumphal ſong of the 
Amorites : F To which if we add what follow directly, the 
prophecies of Balaam, delivered alſo in the parabolic ſtyle; that 
is, if we conſider the elegant compoſition, the meaſured and 
parallel ſentences, the ſublimity of the diction and ſenſe; from all 
theſe things we may collect that this kind of poetry, (with which 
whatever remains of the Hebrew poetry perfectly accords,) neither 
had Moſes for it's firſt author, nor was peculiar to the Hebrew 
nation: But that the Hebrews received it as a kind of firſt fruits 
of the human genius delivered down to them from the very begin- 
ning of the world, and together with the other people of the Eaſt, 
cultivated it by a common ſtudy, as the guardian of memory, the 
miſtreſs of life, the witneſs of things paſt, the predictor of things 
to co me. 


[To be continued. 


+ + Numb, xxi. 14; 15, 27. 
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IX. 


To the EDITORSG of the CHRISTIAN's MAGAZINE. 
CENTLEMEN, | 


R. Clarke, I bcheve, will be allowed to be the ableft writer 

that ever appeared on the fide of Ariani/m. It may be of 

uie to ſome of your readers, to ſec the ſubſtance of his doctrine, 

ſo far as relates to our bleſſed Saviour, in the form of a creed, 

Our creeds are public, and open to the attacks of all our adver- 

ſaries: If the Jrians will not give us a cred of their own com- 

| Fr or if they cannot agree among themſelves concerning it, 

it is but reaſonable we ſhould compoſe one for them, provided we 

do it fairly and impartially. The tollow ing creed, I am confident, 

will appear to be a fair and impartial reprelentation of Dr Clarke's 

doctrine; and yet, when viewed in this light, I think, a candid 
and ſenſible Arian will be aſhamed of it. 


The ARIAN CREED, concerning the SON of GOD, 
os AGC@RDING To” 
Dr. CLARKE“s Doctrine of the TRINITY, 
F I believe that there hath exiſted with the Father, from the 
13 beginning, a ſecond divine perſon, who is called his «pord, or 
% ſen; deriving his being or eſſence from him, as the ſupreme cauſe ; 
2 but whether by the neceſfity of natwe, or the poxwer of his will, I 


1 CAN'T, TELL : whether he exiſted from all etern:ty, or only before 
*. all worlds, I cans, TELL : whether he was begotten of the /ame 
; Jubſtance and efjence with the Father, Gr made out of nothing, | 
CAN'T TELL.“ See Nelſon's life of biſhop Bull, page 324. This 
is a moſt extraordinary creed: through the doctor's abundant caution, 
it may almoſt be ſaid to aſſert nothing, and therefore require no- 
thing to be believed. It may be reſolved into four articles, three 
of which conclude with, I can't TELL. | 
| TI can'r TELL.) That is, I know what untoward conſequences 
will follow if I /peak cat, It I allow the Son of God to be of the 
Same ſubſtance and Hence with the Father, my darling ſcheme of 
Arianiſm will fall to the ground: If I aflert he was made out of no- 
thing, they will then ſay, he is a mere creature; there can be no 


merit in his ſufferings, no atonement for fin, no chriſtianity. 

Dr. Clarke ſeems to have borrowed a little of his cunning, from 
the high prieſts and elders of the Jenes; John xx1. 25. The baptiſm 
of John (ſaid our Saviour) whence was it ? From heaven or of men ? 
And they reaſoned with themſel ves, Jaying, if we ſhall ſay from hea- 
wen, he will jay unio us, why did ye not then believe bim! But if 
awe ſhall jay of men, we fear the people, for all bels John as a pre- 
phet : and they anſwered Feſus, and Jaid, Ne CANNOT TELL. 


Suffolk, April 16, I am, Gentlemen, yours”, &c. 
766. RUSTICULUS. 
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bexuteous hill, Which with 


world does fill. 


Achoming to it's northern fide, 

e royal city is deſery'd, . 
ale tow'ts and bulwarks God did guard, 
nen war confed'rate Kings declar'd. 


Their guilty hearts with fear did quake, 

+:-mbling they dich the ſiege forſake 

e women ſeiz'd with ſudden fear, 

Ven once they feel their pangs are ncar. 
hen the eaſtern wind does roar 

N ; wy 

| Aud Waſhes wrecks on Tarſus* ſhore ; 

il Salem when the Lord aphcar'd, 

We leo his face, kis zcice we heard. 


That he his city would protect, 
We on thy kindneſs did reflect: 
When to thy temple we r:pair'd, 
By us thy glory was declar'd. 


To the world's end at thy right hand 
Eternal righteouſneſs does ſtand. 
Let judah's daughters tune their voice, 
And Zion in thy power rejoice ! 


Walking about the ſacred mount, 
Her pal+ces and tow'rs we'll count: 
Our childrens' children this ſhall ſee, 
Aud God till death our guide ſhall be. 
M PEITY 


27% 


DET :Y, 
By the late Mr. Sau, 

[ Continued from p. 214. 

v. IMMUTABILITY. 


As the eternal and omnticient mind, 
By laws not limited, nor bounds con- 
hn'd, 
Is always independent, always free, 
Hence: ſhines confeſs'd wamniabilily ! 


A. PO E. M. | 
BOSE. 


Change, whether the ſpontuneous child of 


will, 

Or birth of force, is impei fection (1M ; 
But He, all perfect, in himſelf contains 
Power ſelf- derivꝰd, for from himſclſhe reigns! 
If, alter'd by conftraint, we could ſuppoſe, 
That God his fix d Ribility ſhould loſe; 
How Rartles reaſon at a thought fo ſtrange ! 
What power can force omnipotence to 

change? 
If from his own divine productive thought, 
Were the yet ſtranger alteration wrought ; 
Could excellence ſupreme new rays acquire ? 


Or ſtrong perfection raiſe it's glories higher ? 
Abſury!—bis high meridian brightneſs glows, 


Never decreaſes, never overflows ! 


_ Knows no addition, yields to no decay, 


The ſacred blaze of incxhautted day 


Below through different forms does matter 


range, 
And life ſubſiſts from elemental change, 
1quids condenſing, ſhapes terreftial wear, 


Earth mounts in fire, an fire diſſolves in air; 


While we, enquiring phantoms of a day, 

Inconſtant as the ſhadows we ſurvey, 

With them along time's rapid current paſs, 
And haſt to mingle with the parent maſs ; 


But thou, eternal Lord of lite dive ! 
In youth immortal ſhalt for ever ſhine t 
No change ſhall darken thy exalted name, 


From everlaſting ages ſtill the ſame. 
If God, like man, his purpote could renew, 
His laws could vary, or his plans undo, 


Deſponding faith would droop it's cheerlets 


win , g 


Religion deaden to a lifele's thing: 


Where could we, rattonals, repoſe our truſt, 
But in a power immutable as juſt? 


How judge of revelation's force divine, 
II truth unerring gave not the defign ; 


here, as in nature's fair according plan, 
Al! ſmiles benevolent and good to man ? 
Plac'd in this narrow clouded ſpot below, 


Darkly we ſee around, and darkly know ! 


 '% = 
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Religion lends the falutary beam, 

That guides our reaſon through the dubions 
leam ; the ſkies, 

Till ſounds the hour, when he who rules 

Shall bid the curtain of omniſcience riſe ! 

Shall diffipate the mitts that veil our ſight, 

And ſhow his creatures all lis ways are right! 

Then, when aſtoniſh'd nature feels it's fate, 

And fetter'd time ſhall know it's lateſt date 

When earth ſhall in the mighty blaze cx; ire, 

Heav'n melt with heat, and worlds Giſſolve 

in fire! 

The univerſal ſyſtem ſhrink away, 

And ceaſing obs confeſs tivalmighty fwar : 

Immortal he, amidſt the wreck ſecure, 

Shall fit exalted, permanently pure! 

As in the ſacred bluth, ſhall 1h;me the ſame, 

And from the ruin raiſe a fairer frame. 


. 


Addreſſed by the late Rev. Mr. THoOM 43 
Angvisn, Minitter of Deptford in Kent, 
To the late lady TURNER, of Kirby Cane, 

in Norfolk, in the 78th year of her age” 


HR0O' infant years, thro' weakne(s, 
want, and pain, [we gain; 

Vouth's chea ful ſmiles and blooming hopes 
In fancy's flow'ry fields we wiſh to ſtray, 
But fancy's colours quickly fade away ; 
Deluſive forms in varying tits it blends, 
Each promis'd blits in diſappointment ends; 
"Fill ere arrived at age, to wiſdom grown, 
Youth, and it's glittering phantoms all at 

gone; 
To real woes we then experience give 
By error taught, we think, we know to line: 
When lo! &en knowledge then too curious 

grows, 
It ſees, or fears, and antedates our woes. 
Then welcome death! our being's laſt retreat, 
Our paſſion's ſilence, and our reaſon's ſeat; 
Virtue in thee now acts without controul, 
The veil grows thinner oer the parting ſou; 
Farewel ! fantaſtic images of mirth, 
Which owe to vice or vanity their birth; 
Farewel ! deceitful pleaſure's gilded ſhin? 
Without all joyous, bur all grief within; 
How well are thy moſt faithful votaries paid 
With grief for joy, and for a ſubſtance, fads 


My vouth's miſtakes repentant I furvey, 
And ſee, thro* faith, each error wafſh'd away, 
Humbly ſecure ef bliſs, I wait that hour, 
When want, diſeaſe, and pain ſhall be no mote? 
Nature exhauſted, hopes this kind relief, 
This path of huppincls, and cure of * 
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O death though now approaching to mine eye, 
I ſcorn thy terrors, and thy ſting defy ! 

Lay low His body in the ſilent tomb, 

From that dark priſon JI vitorious come! 
This mortal earth in vile corruption ſown, 
Shall put bright robes of incorruption on! 
T'll riſe triumphant from my native ground, 
Adorn'd with beauty, and with glory crown'd! 


Theſe thouę hts thy joy, thy hope eternal youth» 
Thy guide, religion, and thy comfort, truth; 
Thou liv'ſt each moment, fearleſs of decay, 
Thy ſoul accompliſh'd for eternal day ! 


Upon the ſame lady, by the fame author, in 
his poem -on the Ditchingham Aſſembly, 
for the benefit of 2 poor widove. 


E R firſt we ſing, whoſe cyer-gracious 
H mind 

This gay relief for poverty deſign'd; 

Who by the means to this great end has ſhewn, 
That charity, and pleaſure, are both one ; 
In whom ſuch eaſe, ſuch condeſcenſion dwells, 
Her age, tuperior goodneſs only tells: 

So ſome fair temple cover'd o'er with 15 


Latent it's uſe, and all it's facred ſhow, 


Conceals within, devotion's rapturous glow, 


* 
A Hymn for WHIT-SUND Ax. 


REAT GOD ! whofrom my early youth 
Haſt form'd me by thy ſacred truth, 
Still guide me in thy righteous way, 
Not let me from thy preceprs ſtray. 
With dangers I'm encompaſs'd round, 
And walk upon deceitful ground ; 
The world allures, the ſenſe invites, 
And promiſes unknown delights : 
How can I pleaſure's tide withitand, 
Unleſs ſupported by thy hand ? 
Preſerve unſtain'd my innocence, 
Or elſe in mercy take me hence, 
O may thy ſpirit, heavenly queſt! 
With love divine inflame my breaſt ; 
And wiih ſuch tranſports fl my ſoul, 
As may all earthly joys controul. 
O! may he there for ever dwell, 
And all tumultuous paſſions quell ! 
As when the ſun, with chearful rays; 
Pours on the world a flood of days, 
The ſtars no more ſalute the fight, 
But all withdraw their twinkling light ; 
So, wherethe Paraclete inſpires 
His joys, they chaſe all low deſires; 
The ſoul, which he vouchſafes to fan, 
Glows with the loye of God and man, 
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I ſeek not pleaſure, wealth, or pow'r, . 
Thoſe tinſel pageants of an hour! 

This is my prayer, my only aim, 

(White life informs this brittle frame,) 
Smoothly my flated conrſe to run, A 
And vice, the fource of Wrrow, ſhun: 
Jet me, each day, improve my mind, 
And ever reliſh joys rebn' "op 
With tervour ſerve my God on earth, 
And, when mature for heaven}y births? + 


And with thy faints prepar'd to reign, / 


uit this frail body without pain! 

Ac that glad hour, by thy command, 

May ſome kind angel ready ſtand, 

My new. born ſpirit io convey - 

To the fair realms of endliets day, 

The glorious manſions of the bleſt ; 

Where they from all the ir labours reſt ; 

And thee with hearts enlarg'd adore, 

Admire thy works, end praiſe thy pow'r ! 
"OP - ' 


CONSIDERATIONS on part of che 
LXXXVINth PSALM. 


A COLLEGE EXERCISE, 1690. 
By Mr. PRIOR : Neter before printed - 


1 


H O Lord, on me thy judgments 
lye ; 
Accurſt Jam, while God rejects my cry. 
O'crwhelm'd in darkneſs and deſpair I groan, 
And ev'ry place is hell, for God is gone. 
O Lord! ariſe, and let thy beams controul 
Thete horrid clouds, that preſsmyfrighted foul ! 
Save the poor wand'rer — eternal night, 
Thou that art the God of light. 


II. 


Downward I haſten to my deſtin'd place; 
There none obmin thy aid, or ſing thy praiſe, 
Soon ſha'lI lye in death's deepocean drown'd ; 
Is mercy there, or ſweet forgiveneſs found:? 
O ſive me yet, whilſt on the brink I ſtands 1 
Kebuke the ſtorm, and waft my ſoul to lande 
O let her reſt beneath thy wing ſecure, N 
Thou that art the God of pow'r. 
M. 9 oth of 
Behold the prodigal! to thee T come, 
To hail my father, and to ſeek my home. 
Nor refuge could I find; nor friend abfvad, 
Straying in vice, and deſtitute of God; 
O let thy terrors and my anguiſh end-. 
Be thou my refuge, and be thou my friend: 
Reccire the fon thou didſt fo long reproveg” 
Thou that art the God of love? | 
Mm 2 Concerning 
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276 The CuRISTIAN's 
Concerning the GOVERNMENT of our 


WORDS, &c. | 
„ WO 3 5 > Mw 
By the Rev. Mr. Rees Pricnard. 


I. 
PEN my ſilent lips, o Lord ! full wide 
To chaunt the goodneſs ot my gracious 
God; 
My ling'ring tongue unto thy praiſes guide, 
That I may loudly publiſh them abroad ! 
| II. 
With thy encomiums fill my mouth, o God 
That I thy name with all my might may 
bleſs, 

And with the countleſs multitude applau- 
The fire of mercies for all good ſucce's. 
III. 

Frame thou my words aright, my tongue 
reſtrain, | 
Direct thou each idea of my heart; 
Cloſe thou my lips, and open them again, 
That they may nought beſide thy will 
impart. 
IV. 
Guard thou the porta's of my lips, o Lord! 
That I may no indecent language ule : 
No bounce, no boaſt, nor any fili) word, 


No falſe report, nor any foul abuſe. 
V 


Let all the W my ſoul, 


Let all my deeds and my deſigus be right; 
Let all my words be harmleſs on the whole, 
O Lord! and truly pleaſing in thy ſight. 
RPSTICAT Ls. 


Imploring the DIVINE PROTECTION 
and BLESSING, ona JOURNEY in view, 
J. 

TOW buſineſs calls my feet to roam 

VN - Qn this inferior clod ; 
O let not abſence from my home 
Be abſænce from my God. 
© II. 
Be thou, my Father! ſtill in vie, 
And make my liſe thy care; 


0 Thine eye ſarveys all nature through, 


For thou art every where. 
4 III. 


From all diſaſters keep me free ; 


This mortal frame defend ; 
Do thou my kind protector be, 
And thou my guardian triemd. 


MAGAZINE; or, 


| . . 
Before the ſun ſhall gild the {kics, 'S 
My journey I begin ; 
O may a brighter fun ariſe, 
And glory dawn within. 
_—_ 
A viſit, gratious God ! beſtow, 
Thy matchleſs love unfold: : 


With warm devotion make me glow, 
Beneath the chilling cold. 


VI. 
O raiſe my groveling ſoul above, 
To thy Divine abode ; 
Then ſhall the moments ſweetly move, 
And pleaſure ſmooth the road, 


VII. 


Amidſt the buſineſs of the day, 
Do thou look down and ble ; 

To thee, and thee alone I pray, 
Wo only giv'ſt ſucceſs. * 


VIII. | 


Help me to a& beneath thine eye, 
Averſe to vile deceit ; 
Nor may I dare to forge a lie, 


Though profit be the bait, 


IX, 
Smile, if it be thy bleſſed will, 
And my endeavours crown 
Or make my heart ſubmiſſive ſtill, 
If thou art pleas'd to frown. A 


X. 


That goodneſs I would ne'er conceal, 
Which reaches out fupplies; 

And kiſs the hand, that turns the wheel, 
When only blanks ariſe. 


XI. 


Wiſdom and goodneſs deal my lot, 
Whatever intervene: 
O may this truth be ne'er forgot, 
Throughout this chequer'd ſcene ! 
XII. 
When my returning hour ſhall come, 
Great God ! thy care renew; 
Safe may-I reach my earthly home, 
And keep my heay'n in view. 5 


XIII. 


; Thither I hope my ſoul 1s bound, 


And thither daily tends; 
Io ſeſu's arms may I be found, 
When lite's great journey ends 
| . — P He 


4 


A PARAPHRASE of the laſt WORDS 
of DAVID. 2. SAM. XXIII. 1-7. 
By Dr. DoppRIDGE. + 
u 6% 42 
ce H Us has the ſon of Jeſſe ſaid, 
When Iſrael's God had rais'd his head, 
To high imperial ſway ; 
Struck with his Jaſt poetic fire, 
Zion's ſweet Plalmiſt tun'd his Iyre 
To this harmonious lay. 
I; 
Thus dictates Iſrael's ſacred rock, 
Thus has the God of Jacob ſpoke, 
By my reſponſive tongue; 
Behold the 1UsT ONE over men, 
Commencing his religious reign | 
Great ſubject of my long ! 
HI. 
So gently ſhines with genial ray, 
Tiranclouded lamp of riſing day, 
And cheers the tender flow'rs ; 
When midnizht s ſoft diffuſive rain! 


Has bleſt the gardens and the plain 


With kind refreſhing ſhow'rs. 
IV. 
Shall not my Feuſe this honour boaſt ? 
My ſoul th'eternal cov'nant truſt, 
Well-order'd fill, and ſure ? 
There all my hopes and wiſhes meet, 
In death I call it's bleſſings ſweet, 
And tee] it's bond ſecure. 


V. 
The ſons of Belial ſhall not ſpring, 
Who ſpurn at heav'n's appointed king, 
And ſcorn his high command: 
Though wide the briars infeſt the ground, 
And the ſharp- pointed thorns around, 
Defy a tender hand; 


VI. 
A dreadful warrior ſhall appear, 
With ron arms, and maſly ſpear, 
And tear them from their place; 


Touch'd with the light'nings of his ire, 


At once they kindle into fire, 
And vaniſh in the blaze.” 


On a BIRD, finging in a CAGE, 
By Mr. ROBERT SCOTT. 
HOW lovely priſoner ! doſt thou ſing, 
| And bear captivity fo well? 
Though form'd the mid-way {ky to wing, 
And wier thou ould'ſt at pleaſure dwell, 
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For thee, fair freedom has no charins ; 
Long habit makes cophnement ſweet; 
No love thy little boſom warms3 
No beauty makes thy heart to beat.” * 


Each natural impulſe ſeems forgot! 
Unmoy'd tranquility is thine! 0 

Careleſs thou breath'ſt thy chearful note; 
Phy bliſs, poor bird! is more than mut. 


No jealous fears diſtra&t thy breaſt; - © | 
To thee, ambition ne'er was known 
Theſe dwell not with the bird or beaſt; 
No ! reaſon boaſts them all her own. 


The happy moments as they fly, _ _ 
Pleas d thou enjoy'ſt, nor dbit thou fear 
What ills in time's dark womb may lie, 


To bring far diſtant ſorrow ncar. 


Contentment, life's moit precious bliſs, 
With life's ſupport, to thee is given; 

And grateful for thy happineſs, _ 
Thou with a ſong requitelt heay*n, 


Yet, pretty bird! i'll not repine, 
Nor grieve thy happineſs to ſee : 

The Gop who makes thoſe bleſlings thine, 
Takes care for all as well as thee. 


y 


The REMEMBRANCE of YOUTH 
PLEASING. 


MID theſe ſcenes of noiſe and ſtrife * 
That fadly chequer human life, 
And cauſe continual woes; 
What ſoft ſenſation ſooths my breaſt, 
Bids every jarring paſſion reſt, 
And tranhent bliſs beftows 2? ; 


'Tis faithful memory's faithful hangt. 
That waves her all-enlivening wand. 
And brings to fancy's view, 

What time when wing'd with gay delig! 
Each thoughtleſs day, and eaſy night, * 


—— 


On pleaſure's pinions ſſew ij +» © 
Wafts me to S * ®'s fertile plans, 
Where erſt I (ung in infant trains ; C 

A rude, unpoliſn'd boy; 4 v.74 «7 
Where, fraught with innocence and truth, 
The lively ſports of early youths /, 

Produc'd a guiltleſs joy.. p. 
There pleas'd I trace the flow'ry mead, 


And round the well-known elm-trees. treads 
Where oft i've careleſs play's 2 


And ſure = choiceſt days were pen, ., 0 
Chear'd with the ſmiles of glad content, 
Beneath'their peaceful ſhade, 


The 
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The diſtant view of Norwood's hills, 
My breaſt with exaltation fills, 
Long time the bounded walk ; 
Here oft iv'e ſhar'd the ſweet regale, 
Partook th' allotted cakes and Ter 
And held the fprightly talk, 


The church, the yard, the neighbouring yew» 
All join to warm my heart anew, 

And paſtimes paſt recall; 
*T'was here I laſh'd the murmur'ing top, 
Here drove the tile with eager hop, 

There ſtruck the bounding ball. 


Nor ſhall fair learning's ſacred ſpot, 
Be by the grateful muſe forgot, 
Or heedleis left unſung ; 
Where dawning reaſon firſt began 
The deeds of ancient dead to ſcan, 
- And urge th' inquiring tongue, 


Where, ſtudious ſtill, maturing age, 
Ex»ylor'{ the long inſtructive page, 
And emulous of fame, 
Conſuming oft the evening oil, 
Enjoy'd a pleaſing painful toil, 
To raiſt a future name. 


Hail happy ſtate of infant years! 
There lovely peace her temple rears, 
And ſoiling ſtands conſefs d; 
There virtue holds her chearful court, - 
And youthful gay defircs reſort, 
To charm the tranquil breaſt. 


No lawleſs paſſions wound the mind, 
Their pleaſures leave no ſting behind, 
Sad ſource of others care! 
Nor felt remorſe, nor enviovs ire, 
Nor black revenge with purpote dire, 
Occahon dark deſpair. 


= Their's is the roſy bloom of health, 


The boundleſs tranſport ſnatch'd by ficalth, 


The heart devoid of guilt ; 


= What riper manhood ſeldom knows, 
| "The peaceful undiſturb'd rcpoſe, 


And undiffembled ſmile. 


le 


E TT ERS from Conſtantinople, dated 

April 1, fav, that the Grand Signor 

h+ made almoſt a total change in his mi- 
nĩ tiy. 

Letters from Naples, dated April 1. ſay, 


Mount Veſuvius made an eruption laſt Friday 


* 


Macaz1i NE: or, 


Regardleſs of to morrow's doom, 
They feel no dread of ills to come, 

5 Nox pleaſure's feaſt forego; 
They playful; day their great relief 
The taſk unlearn d their ſaddeſt grief, 

The rod their only foe. | 


Ah ever-to-be-envied hours! 
When no fad thought of future ſours , 
No diſtant fears annoy ; 
No paſt reflections intervene _ 
To pain the boſom's calm ſerene, 
Or damp the preſent joy. 


Affliction's load they ſeldom bear, 

"Ts their's to ſhed the ſhort-liv'd tear, 
For {orrows ſoon forgot. 

The ſweets that from contentment flow, 

What health and peace of mind beftuw, 
Ale then their happy lot. 


EPITAPH on Sir ALEXANDER DkExxx, 


A gentleman greatly beloved of HENRY 
the eighth. Written by Hen. Howard, 
earl of Surry. | 


I EATH and the king did, as it were 
contend 
Which of them two bare Denny greateſt love: 
The King to ſhew his love can far extend, 
Did him advance his betters far above : 
Near place, much wealth, and hononr 
great him gave, 
To make it known what power great 
princes have. 


But when Deathcame with his triumphant gift, 

From worldly care he quit his wearied ghoſt, 

Free * the corps, and ſtraight to heaven 

it lift. : 

Now deem that can, who did for Denim moſt: 

The Rug gave wealth, but fading and 
unſure ; 

Death brought him bliſs that ever ſhall 
endure, 


MEMOIRS., 


evening about ſeven o'clock, after a flight 
ſhock of an earthquake, which was only ſen— 
ſible in the neighbourhood of the mountain, 


In le than two hours the lava ran from the 


mouth of the yolcano near a mile down the 
hill 
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hill on the Portici fide : the river of fire di- 
vided into two branches, and joined again at 
the ſpot where the lava terminated. Saturday 
the mountain was quiet. Sunday night it was 
moſt violently agitated throwing up red hot 
ſtones every minute to an extraordinary height; 
put the lava has not been ſo conſiderable, any 
time as at the firſt eruption. 

They write from Vienna, that the marriage of 
prince Albert of Saxony, with the archdutcheſs 
Maria Chriſtina, was celebrated at Schlet- 
ſnoff, on April 10. 8 


C H RON OL OG 


Thurſday May 1. 
ORD Viſcount Beauchamp is elected 
member for Leſtwithiel in Cornwal, 
in the room of general Howard, who 1s ap- 
pointed governor of Minorca. 
Yeſterday a tradeſman in Butcher-hall 
lane, Newgate- ſtrect, remarkable for his 


chearful diſpoſition, hanged himſelf at High- 


gate. He has left a wife and two children. 

Friday 2. Their majeities have for theſe 
two nights paſt laid at the Queen's palace, 
on account of ſome private conferrences 
which his majeſty has had with ſome of the 
miniſtry, andthis afternoon after breaking 
vp the levee they returned to Richmond. 

Yeſterday the Weſtminſter militia marched 
to Hounſlow, and this day the eaſtern divi- 
ſion of the Middleſex militia, will march to 
Finchley, to be trained and exerciſed tor 
twenty eig ht days. 

Yelterday morning a maſter bricklayer was 
found hanging in his bed chamber, in Lang- 
ley ſtreet, Long acre, h 

Saturday May 3. Two bakers in Caſlle- 
baynard ward, were carried before the Lord - 
Mayor for felling hread ſhort of weight, 
when one was fined forty ſhillings, and the 
other thirty. 

In the additional ſundays toll to be paid for 
new paving this city, a coach and ſix hortes 
are to pay ten-pence; if four horſes, eight- 
pence; if two horſes, ſixpence; a chaiſe, 
tour pence z - and every ſingle horſe, one 
penny.. ; 

Monday 5. About. four o'clock in the 
afternoon a fire broke at Mr. Squire's, orange» 
merchant, in Pudding-lane, behind the mo- 
nument, which. conſumed the inlide of the 
bouſe, and great part of the ſtock in trade; 
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They write from Rome, that the prince 
of Mecklenburg, eldeſt brother to her majeſty, 
who 1s now on his travels, 1s arrived there, 
and propoſed ſtaying two months. 

Letters from Paris bring advice, that gene- 
ral Lally having been found guilty, was ſen- 
tenced to be degraded and beheaded ; and 
has been executed accordingly. 

The hereditary prince of Brunſwic Lunen- 
burgh arrived at Verſailles, the 22d of Aptil, 
and was the ſame day preſented to his majelty 
and the royal family. 


ICAL DIAS Y: 


alſo burnt dewn a corkcutter's at the back of 
it, and damaged a taylor's houſe adjoining. 
It was got 9a er at half-paſt ſix. Butchers'- 
hall was preſerved with great difficulty. 

Tueſday 6. Friday laſt a melancholy ac- 
cident happened at Leeds in Yorkſhire : one 
Tomlinſon, a poor labouring man at Quarry- 
hill, had ſome wearing apparel and other 
things left him by a relation who died a few 
days ago; upon examination of which, he 
found a paper of powder, which he ſuppoſed 
to be cream of tartar, and therefore laid it 
careleſsly down; when a child of his on, 
and another of his neighbours, each about 
three years of age, playing about the houſe, 
got hold of it, and believing it to be ſome 
kind of ſwearmeats, though it unfortunately Þ 
proved to be atſnic, eat it up betwixt them 
and notwithitanding all proper means were 
immediately uſed to expel the poiſon, they 
both exp.red a few hours after, in great 
agonies. 

Wedneſday 7. This evening, about eight 
o'clock, died, after a ſhort illneſs, the right #1 
rev. Samuel loid biſhop of St. David's, 
rector of St. Ann's, and vicar of Greenwich, 
whoſe private virtues, as a father, huſband, / 
and friend, render him univerſally lamented | 
by his family and acquaintance. 

James and Robert Slack, for horſe-ſtealing. 
and William Crompton for perſonating a ſea- 
man, with intent to receive his wages, wert | 
executed this day at Tyburn. 

Monday 12. A gentleman wentto the Nev 
Geal in the Borough, and paid the fines anc 
fees of twelve pailoners, ſome of whom ha- 
been confined for three years. The fame gen 
tleman alſo diſcharged upwards of forty 
debtors from the King's bench and Marſhal 
ſea prifons, | A} 
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Tueſday 13. At night arrived in town 
from France, John Wilkes, Eſq. 

Wedneſday 14. His majeſty went to the houſe 

of peers, attended by the dukes of Rutland 
and Manchetter, and gave the royal aſſent to 
the ſeveral public and private bills, ; 
A large body of weavers, with their wives 
and children, and draw boys, went through 
the city to St. Jame's park, with colours 5 
ing, and particularly with a fine flk flag ein- 
brudered with filver ; they attended his ma- 
jeſty's coach from the park to the houſe 
with repeated acclamations, on account of 
the hill being ſigned for prohibiting foreign 
ſilks, the clandeſtine importagon of which, 
for ſome time paſt, has reduced many families 
to the greateſt diſtreſs. 

Friday 16. One principal manufacturer in 
Spitaltields has engaged upwards of « hun- 
dred freſh hands ſince the act paſſed for pro- 
hibiting the importation of French ſilks. 

Saturday 17. Tueſday laſt, between twelve 
and one o'clock at noon, there fell a ſevere 
ſtorm of thunder and lightening at Briſtol, 
which fell on the houſe of Mr. Drew, in 
Glouceſter-lane, without Lawford's-gate. 
It firſt deſcended on the chimney, ſhattered 
one corner, continued it's coarſe downward, 
made a large breach in«he wall into a room, 
where a child was lying on a hed, and two 
men working attheir looms : by the violence 
of the ſhock, the child was thrown from the 
bed; and one of the men ſtruck ſenſeleſs. 
An iron rod ſtood juſt behind him, which at- 
tracting the lightening, it deſcended from 
thence through the floor, making in it's paſ- 
ſage a large hole in the ceiling, into the 


kitchen, where it blew off the bowls of at 


clock, broke the glaſs, and proceeding down the 
8 entered the ground, leaving a 
arge hole in the floor, and a ſulphurcous 
ſtench in the room. 

Monday 19. A ccntderablecarcafe butcher 


not far from Whitechapel, is under intorma— 


tion for foreſtalling the markets, by pur- 
:haſing tifty head of cattle laſt week on the Eſſex 
road; which were afterwards ſent back into 
he county. 

Several country higlere, frequenting the 
narkets of this metropolis, have had infor- 
nations, lodged againft them for a ccmbina- 
jon by which the price of poultry, eggs, 
utter, &c. has been raiſed upon the public 
o a moſt enormours rate. 

Tueſday 20. At vight between nine and 


es, a fire broke out in a chimney belonging 


= Mr. Grape in Hound{Uith, When ſome 


: 
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perſons, under pretence of aſſiſting in putting 
it out, carried off a pair of ſilver candjeſlics, 
and a quart ſilver tankard, that were in the 
parlour, 

Wedneſday 21. A-ſhopkeeper in the Bo- 
rough having ſome words with his wife, on 
account of the too frequent viſits of a certain 
tradeſman in the neighborhood, beat her in 
ſo violent a manner, that her life is deſpaired 
of; the offender has abſconded, and warrant: 
are out for apprehending him. 

Thurſday 22. Laſt night a fire broke out 
at a pawnbroker's in Petticoat lane, White- 
chape}, which conſumed the ſame, and did 
other conſidarabſe damage; and this morning 
a ſhabby looking tellow was detected in ſteal - 
ing goods from the above fire, and being 
carried before the fitting alderman at Guild. 
hall, he was committed to priſon. The goods 
were found in his lodging, where he made 2 
ſtout reſiſtance for ſome i ne. 

A fiſhmonger at the welt end of the tow: 
was informed ageinſt, for employing his fer- 
vants to purchaſe fiſh below Graveſend, and 
foreſtalling the market before the boats arrive 
at Billingſgate. 

Solomon Hart the Jew, who ſtood charged 
with receiving the plate, ftolen from James 
Adair, Eſq. and for which Edward and Jane 
M'Ginnis are now under ſentence of death, 
ſurrendered before Sir John Fielding, and du- 
covered two of his accomplices, who are not 
yet taken, 

Monday 26. This morning general Elliot's 
and Buigoyne's regiments of Light Herſe 
were reviewed by his majeſty, on Wimbleton 
common. Their royal highneſſes the dukes 
of York andGlouceſter, prince Henry Fre— 
deric, prince Mazarano, baron Bothmar, a 
number of the nobility, and general officers 
were prelent. 

Tueſday 27, His majeſty's ſhips the D I- 
phin and Tamer have performed a voyage 
round the globe, and in a much fhorter tüm: 
than it was done before. 

Saturday 30. We are informed, that more 
than double the value of the different manu- 
factures of Great Britain, uſually ſh pped 
off for the Eaſt Indies, is now prepain'g 0 
be exported to the c mpanies ſettlements, 
than has ever been known ſince their eſta- 
blifiment, attributed chiefly to the Lite ſuc- 
ceſſes in that part of the world. 

Veſterday the cloathing for the three 
regiments of foot guards were delivered o 
againk the king's birth day. 
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$f eee 3% cooo 318 cone Nd cee 3% J, E AL for inquiring after truth may poſ- 
| $5 9009 327 oo 338 co No ſibly be nothing but curioſity ; and a Zeal 
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e tt cooo t . EVEN for doing what is right, may poſſibly 
* ! $ ſometimes proceed merely from temporal 
FEES A M. $ views. In which caſes it may indeed be an 
$ 3 8 „ | uſeful and commendable paſſion, provid- 
A. 3 3% ed the manner and circumſtances in which 
(| $0000 35, 0008 K* it expreſſes itſelf be not faulty. But no- 
*. Ne, e, thing makes it properly a chriſtian virtue; 
but when, together with all the forementioned requiſites, the 
end alſo, or intention to which it is ultimately directed, is 
the honour and glory of God.” By the honour and glory of 
God, always taking care that we mean not any thing imaginary 
and enthuſiaſtic, which often turns religious Zia into the 
worſt and moſt pernicious of all vices, but that thereby be con- 
ſtantly meant, the eſtabliſhment of God's kingdom of righteouſ- 
neſs here, in truth, and peace, and charity; in order to the ſal- 
vation of men's ſouls hereaſter, in his etcrnal kingdom of glory, 
That perſon who ſearches to know the truth with all his heart, 
and to practice it with all his power, as well as to promote the 
ſearch and the practice, with all meekneſs and gentleneſs, yet 
with fervour and aſſiduity, direQting his own as well as the pur- 
ſuits of others to the great end of Ged's glory, ſuch a one is, in 
the ſcripture and chxittian ſenſe, a truly Zearous prion ; ard 
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for ſuch Zea every one ſhould labour, who defires to be really a 
chriſtian. 

It is therefore well worth our moſt ſerious enquiry, whether we 
poſſeſs this divine and glowing Zeal for religion, anxious in our 
ſeatch after truth, diligent in our practice of every chriſtian yir- 
tue? For nothing is more hateful to God, and more diſgracefy! 
to our bleſſed Saviour's Zrar for our falvation,. than lukewarm- 
nels and indifference to a concern of ſuch importance, Religion 
is the great ornament and glory of our nature; that which prin- 
cipally diftinguiſhes man from the inferior orders of creatures, 
and upon which alone are grounded all the hopes of life and hap- 
pineſs hereafter, when this ſhort and almoſt momentary period of 
exiſtence is over. Ina matter, therefore, of this importance, how 
atoniſhins is it, that any who call theinſelves reaſonable creature, 
ſnould be careleſs and indifferent! careleſs whether they have any 
religion or none! indifferent, whether their religion, when they do ; 
profeſs any, be true or falſe, nay care'eſs when they have em- 
braced the true religion, whether they make any improvement in | 
their practice anſwerable to it or not! 1 
Is: All our actions, all our enquiries, ſhould be directed to the : 
TRY glory of Gon; and we ſhould endeavour to promote that glory | 
723 amongſt our fellow creatures, not only by our own amiable exam- 

"A ple, which will give credit to our ZEAL, but, by the moderation, 
1 candour and benevolence, wherewith we treat thoſe whom we willy 
1 to infigence to the practice of virtue. At the ſame time it be- 
1 hoves us to be careful that our Za render us not pragmaldica. 
5 and intruſive, forwardly thruſting ourſclves into the concerns of 
14 others, and occupying that place and office which neither belongs , 
4 to, nor becomes us. Much prudence is neceſſary in the right con- 
| duct of Zit; or without it, we may ſtand a chance greatly to 
prejudice the cauſe we mean to promote. When we would exert 
our ZEaL towards other, moved by what we fee amiſs in them, 
and by a fincere defire to amend them, we ſhould be eſpecially 
care ful to avoid all uncharitableneſs, to keep our lips from pat- 
fing tſk and ſevere cenſures; we ſhould be careful that we be- 
come hot tranſgreſſors ourſelves, by being tranſported beyond the 
| baunds of moderation into wrath or hatred 5; we ſhould not pre- 
ſume to bear teſtimony again? the fins of men in any way which 
is not warrantable in our ſtations Private perſons are not to pre- 
tend to take the bufine(s of public ones, of minifters or magiſ- 
trates, out af their hands; nor mould cur Zeit burn with an 
equal indignation and fervour in all cafes : different degrees of 
guiit and obRinacy certainly require different treatment. Avoid- 
ing all theſe cvils, we may expreſs our Zral, by a ſincere con- 
cern at what we judge amiſs in others, really afflicted for any 
thing we fee in them which diſhoneurs God, and endangers their 
own ſouls ; exprefing our diſſike and diſapprobation of their 
vices, if pokble, to reclaim the ſinner, and prevent the infec- 
tion; chezrfully and vigorouſly ufing the beſt means in our power 
for che guod ei cdchers, Whether te confirm them in duty, - to 
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reform them when erring; and diſcountenancing bad men and bad 
| actions at leaſt, by keeping ourſelves as much as potible from their 
b company and converſation. 

| Thus ſhould our Zia exert itſelf in relation to others. But 
| | Jet us ever remember, what ſome feem ſtrangely to forget, that this 
| is but the ſecondary province, the ſecond exd of Gear. It's fit 


\ F and principal province and end relates to ourſelves, and would we 

wiſh it to be ſucceſsful in it's good offices towards others, we muſt 
N let them ſee that it hath not failed of it's proper effect upon our- 
5 | ſelves. We muſt let them ſee, by our own ſearch after truth, 
; ; and our own uniformity in practice, that we are really in earneſt; 
| by the fervour of our ſpirit, by the meekneſs and moderation of 
; our conduct, by our candour towards all, and bur univerſal with 
and endeavour to promote the general welfare; we muſt ſhew 
} that our ZEAL is happily conducted by knowledge, it's bright 


and proper guide, and ever accompanied by charity, the heaveu- 
| | ly and never-failing attendant of ze and chriſtian Cera. 


oe be continued. |] 
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SY The LIFE of WILLIAM BE DEL L, D. D. 
BISHOP of KILMORE, in IRELAND. 


1 truly great man, one of the moſt famous prelates in 
the kingdom of Ireland during the laſt century, deſtended 
from a good family, and was born in the year 1570 at Black 
Notley in Eſſex. Being a younger Son, he was by his father 
deſigned for the church. With this view he was ſent to Emma- 
nuel college in Cambridge, and there placed under the care of 
Dr. Chadderton, who was many years head of that houſe. Here 
he made great progreſs in his ſtudies, and went early into holy 
orders, which he received from the ſuffragan biſhop of Colchefter. 
In 1593 he was choſen fellow of his college, and in 1599 took 
his degree of bachelor in divinity. He removed from the univer- 
tity to St. Edmundſbury, in Suffolk, where he had a church; and, 
by an aſſiduous application to the duties of his function, came to 
be much noticed by many gentlemen who lived near the place, 
He continued there ſome years, till an opportunity offering of his 
going with Sir Henry Wotton, whom king James had appointed 
his ambaſſador to the ſtate of Venice, about the year 1604, thi- 

ther Mr. Beper attended him as his chaplain. 
While he reſided at Venice he became intimately acquainted 
with the famous father Paul Sarpi, divine to the late, who took 
| Ne 2 Lim 
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him into his intire confidence, and taught him the Italian language, 
of which he became a perfect maſter, and tranſlated into that 
tongue the Engliſh Common Prayer Book, which was extremely 
well received by many of the clergy there, eſpecially by the 
ſeven divines appointed by the Republic to preach againſt the 
pope, during the time of the interdict, and which they intended 
tor their model, in caſe they had abſolutely broke with Rome, 
which was what they ſincerely deiized. In return for the favours 
he received, from father Paul, Mr. BzpzLL drew up an Eugliſh 
Grammar for his uic, and in many other reſpects aflited him in 
his ſtudies, 

He continued eight vears in Venice, during which time he 
greatly improved himſelf in the Hebrew language, by the afliſ- 


tance of the famous rabbi Leo, who taught him the Jewiſh 


3 and other parts of rabbinical learning; aud, by 


is means it was that he purchaſed the very fair manuſcript of 
the Old Teſtament, which he bequeatized, as a mark of reſp: 
to Emmanuel College, and which, it is ſaid, coſt him it's weight 
in ſilver, 

He became acquainted there likewiſe with the celebrated An- 
tonio de Dominis, archbiſhop of Spalatra, who was ſo well plcated 
with his converſation that he communicated to him his ſecret, by 
ſhewing him his famous book, de Republica Eccleſiaſtica, which he 
afterwards printed at London. BepeLiL took the freedom which 
he allowed him, and correted many miſapplications of texts of 
ſcripture, and quotations of fathers; for the prelate being utterly 
ignorant of the Greck tongue, could not but be liable to many 
miſtakes, both in the one and the other; -nd if there remain 
ſome places fall, which diſcover his ignorance of that language 
too plainly, yet there had been many more if BeverL had not 
corrected them. No wonder if, in ſach a multitude, ſome eicap- 
ed his diligence. De Dominis took every thing from him in good 
part, and entered into ſuch familiarity, and found his aftiitance 
ſo uſelul, and indeed, ſo neceſſary to himſclf, that he uſed to 
ſay, he could ' do nothing without him. 

At Mr. B=prLL's departure from Venice, father Paul expreſſed 
great concern, and aſſured him, that himſclf, and many others, 
would moſt willingly have accompanied bim, had it been in their 
power. He likewiſe gave him his picture, a Hebrew Bible without 
points, and a ſmall i3ebrew Plalcer, in which he wrote ſome ſen- 
tences, e preſſing tne ſincerity of his friendſhip. He gave him 
alſo the manuſcript of his famous hiſtory of the Council of Trent, 
with the hiſtories of the InterdiQ and Inquiſition, all written 
by bimfeif ; together with a large colie&ion ot letters, which were 
written ta him weekly from Rome, during the diſpute between 
tne Jeluirs and Nominicans concerning the efficacy of Grace, 
Which letters it is ſappoſed are loſt. Sack were the teſtimonies 


ke brought home of his wiſe conduct in Italy. 
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Upon his return to England, he immediately retired to his charge 
at Edmundibury *, without aſpiring to any preferment, and went 
on in his miniſterial Jabours, It was here he employed himſelf in 
tranſlating the hiſtories of the InterdiR and inquiſition, which he 
dedicated to the king; as alſo the two laſt books of the hiſtory of 
the Council of 'I'rent into Latin, Sir Adam Newton having tran- 
ſlated the two firſt. He lived there in a private and obſcure 
condition, until Sir Thomas ſermyn, taking notice of his abili— 
ties, preſented him to the living of Horingtheath, A. D. 1615. 
But he found difficulties in obtaining inſtitution and induction 
from the biſnop of Norwich, who demanded large fees upon that 
account. Mr. BED was ſo nice in his ſentiments of ſimony, 
that he looked upon every payment as ſuch, that exceeded a com- 
petent gratification for the writing, wax, and parchment, and there- 
tore refuſed taking out his title upon other terms, left the biſhop, 
and went home. However, in a few days the biſhop ſent for 
him, gave him his title without fees, and he removed to 
Horingſheath, where he continued unnoticed twelve years, al- 
though he gave a ſingular evidence of his great capacity, in a 
book of controveriy with the church of Rome, which he publiſh- 
and dedicated to king Charles I. then prince of Wales in 1624. 
But however neglected he might live in England, his fame had 
reached Ireland, where he was in 1627 unanimouſly elected provoſt 
of Trinity College in Dublin; and yet it was with difficulty he 
was prevailed on to accept the charge, till the king laid his poſi- 
tive commands upon him : Theſe he cheartuily obeyed, and, on 
the fixteenth of Auguſt in that year, he was ſworn provoſt. 

At his firſt entrauce upon this ſcene, he reſolved to a& nothing 
till he became perfectly acquainted with the ſtatutes of the houſe, 
and tempers of the people whom he was to govern ; and therefore 
he carried himſelf ſo abſtractedly from all affairs, that he paſſed 
ſome time for a ſoft and weak man, andeven archbiſhop Uſher be- 
gan to waver in his opinion of him. When he went for England 
ſome few months after, to bring over his family, he had thoughts 
of reſigning his new preferment, and returning to his benefice in 
Suffolk. But an encouraging letter from the Primate put an 
end to this deſign. He returned with his family, and applied 
himſelf to the government of the college with a vigour of mind 
peculiar to him, His firſt buſineſs was to compoſe diviſions 
among the fellows, to rectify diſorders, and to reſtore diſcipline 
and as he was a great promoter of religion, he catechiſed the youth 
once a week, divided the church catechiſm into fifty-two parts, 


When Mr. BEDELL came over, he brought with him the archbiſhop 
of Spalatra and one Deſpotine, a phyſician, who could no longer hear 
with the corruptions of the Roman worſhip, and ſo choſe a freer air. The 
latter lived near him at Edmundſbury, and was, by his means, introduced 
into much practice, which he maintained ſo well, that he became eminent 
in his profeſſion, and continued, till his death, to Keep up a conſtant cor- 
reſpondence with our author. 
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one for every Sunday, and explained it in a way ſo mixed with 
ſpeculative and practical matters, that his ſermons were looked 
upon as learned lectures of divinity, and excellent exhortations 
to virtue and piety. 

He continued in this employment about two years, when, by the 
intereſt of his ſteadfaſt friend Sir Thomas Jermyn, and the application 
of Laud, biſhop of London, he was advanced to the ſees of Kilmore 
and Ardagh, and conſecrated on the thirtcenth of September 1629, 
at Drogheda, in St. Peter's church, by James, archbithop of Ar- 
magh ; Thomas, biſhop of Down and Connor; Theophilus, bi- 
ſhopot Dromore ; and James, biſhop of Clogher; in the fifty-ninth 
year of his age. In the letters for his promotion, the king made 
honourable mention of the ſatis faction he took in the ſervices he 
had done, and the reformation he had wrought in the univerſity. 

Having thus entered upon a different courſe of life, he found 
his dioceſes under vaſt diforders, the revenues waſted by exceſſive 
dilapidations, and all things expoſed to ſale in fo fordid a manner, 
that it was grown into a proverb, The cathedral of Ardagh, and 
the biſhop's houſes, were all flat to the ground ; the pariſh 
churches all in ruins ; and the inſolence of the popiſh clergy in- 
ſufferable; the oppreſſions of the eccleſiaſtical courts exceſiive, 
and pluralities, and non-reſidence ſhame fully prevailing. This is 
his own account of the matter in a letter to archbiſhop Laud, dated 
Kilmore, April 1, 1630. He bad the courage, however, not- 
withſtanding all the difficulties which lay in his way, to undertake 
2 thorough reformation ; and the firſt ſtep he took was, to recover 
part of the lands of which his fees had been deſpoiled by his pre- 
deceſſors, that he might be in a condition to ſubſiſt, while he la- 
boured to reform other abuſes. In this he met with ſuch ſucceſs, 
as encouraged him to proceed upon his own plan, and to be con- 
tent with noching leſs than an abſolute reformation of thoſe which 
he eſteemed capital and enormous abuſes. | 

The firlt of theſe which he undertook was plurulilies, by which 
one man had the cure of fouls in ſo many places, that it was im- 
poſſi ble to diſeharge his duty to them all, or to perform thoſe 
vows made at ordination, of feeding and inſtructing the flock 
committed to him. To this end he convened his clergy, and, in 
a ſermon, laid before them, both out of ſcripture and antiquity, 
the inſtitution, nature, and duties of the miniſterial employment, 
and after ſermon diſcourſed them upon the ſame ſubject in Latin, 
and exhorted them to reform that intolerable abuſe. To prevail 
on them the better, he told them, he reſolved to ſhew them an 
example in parting with one of his biſhoprics, and accordingly 
he voluntarily reſigned Ardagh, in 1633, although he had been at 
conſiderable charge in recovering the revenues of it, and although 
he was able to diſcharge the duties of both, being contiguous and 
fmall, and the revenues not exceeding a competency “. The efficacy 
of his diſcourſe upon this occaſion, and the authority of his exam- 
ple made fuch an impreſſion on the clergy, that they almoſt all 

It was conferred on Dr. Richardion the faine year. 92 
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freely relinquiſhed their pluralities; which pleaſed him the more 
as he had no authority to compel them to it. The dean was 


the only perſon who did not ſubmit, but he exchanged his deanry 
with another, being aſhamed to live in a dioceſe, where he could 
not comply with ſuch terms as both biſhop and clergy had agreed to. 
The next part of his project was to oblige his clergy to reſidence; 
and this met with great difficulties. Ring James, upon the reduction 
of Ulſter after Tyrone's rebellion, ha . glebes to all the 
elergy, and had obliged them to build houſes thereon, after a li- 
mited time. But the commiſſioners, appointed to allot theſe 
glebes, had taken no care of the conveniencies of the cler- 
y; fo that in many places the land allotted were not within 
the pariſh, and often lay divided into parcels ; In conſequence of 
which, if they built houſes on theſe glebes, they would be obliged 
to live out of their pariſhes, and it would be inconvenient to have 
houſes remote from their lands. To remedy this, the biſhop, wha 
had lands allotted him in every pariſh, reſolved to make an ex- 
change with them, and to aſſign them more convenient portions 
of equal value, To this end, he procured a commiſſion from the 
government, to ſome gentlemen to examine and ſettle the matter; 
which was brought to a concluſion with the univerſal approbation 
of the whole dioceſe, But a great ſeal being neceſſary for the deter- 
mination and confirmation of what was then agreed on, a perſon was 
ſent over to England to procure it; yet before that could be done 
the rebellion broke out, and put a ſtop to this and other good deſigns, 
Upon the coming over of the lord deputy Wentworth, in 1477 
His lordſhip of Kilmore, had the misfortune to fall under his diſ. 
leaſure, for ſetting his hand to a petition which was for redreſs, 


in ſome reſpe& ; of grievances, and ſo high and open was the 


lord deputy's teſtimony of his diſpleaſure, that the biſhop did not 
think fit to go in perſon as others did, to congrarulats him upon 
his entering into his government. It appears 

to the lord deputy on this occafion; that it was the latter, and 
not, as has been ſuppoſed, the biſhop who made ſome complaints 


in England concerning the affair ; that he meant to juſtify himſelf 
to the lord deputy, and expected on that juſtification, he ſhould __ 
firm from the peruſal of 
this ſingle epiſtle, that our prelate was as thorough a ſtateſman a 
the deputy, and that he knew how to become all things to all men, 


retract his complaints. One may ſafely a 


without doing any thing beneath him, or inconſiſtent with his dignity. 
This conduct had it's effect; and in three weeks it appears he 


ſtood, well with the lord deputy, and probably without any other 


interpoſition than his own letter before mentioned. He went on 


chearfully in doing what he thought was his duty, and for the be⸗ 


nefit of the church, in which he met with an oppoſition that might 


have been well expected, and a ſucceſs ſuperior to what could 


have been hoped for. His own example did much: he loved 
the chriſtian power of a biſhop, without affecting either political 
authority or pomp. Whatever he did was fa viſibly for the 
good of his flock, that he ſeldom failed of being well — 
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9 


by his clergy, and ſuch as oppoſed him did it with viſible reluct. 


ance : he had the eſteem of good men of all parties, and was as 
much reverenced as any biſhop in Ireland. And the reaſon was 
good. He was as ſtri & in his own behaviour, as in the accounts 
he took of the conduct of his inferior clergy. His ordinations 
were public, and ſolemn : he preaci.ed and gave the ſacrament on 
ſuch occaſions himſelf. He never gave prieil's orders till a year 
after a man had been made a deacon, that he might know how 
he had demeaned Himſelf in that time. He wrote certificates of 
ordination, and other inſtruments with his own hand, and ſuffer- 
ed none who received thein either to pay fees, or to give any 
thing to his ſervants, When he had brought things to this ſtate 
and fit temper, and faw that Eis clergy were very willing to aſſiſt 
in the great work of reformation, he convened a {ynod in Septem- 
ber, 1638. in which he made many exccllent canons, that are 
ſtill extant, and will always do hor.our to his memory. Offence 
was taken at this by ſome in power, who, perhaps, were jealous 
of his great abilitics. They doubted the legality of the meeting, 
and there was a talk of calling him in queition for it, either in 
the Star Chamber, or High-Commiſſion Court Put his arch- 
deacon, Thomas Price, Who was afterwards archbiſhop of Caſhel, 
delivered ſuch an account of the matter as ſatisfied the ſtate, The 
famous primate, Uther, gave a fine picture of the man upon this 
occaſion, for when ſome were very earneſt for ſending for him up 
to anſwer for himſelf ; the primate ſaid very calmly, ** You had 
better let him alone, for fear, if he ſhould be provoked, he ſhould 
ſay much more for himſelf than any of his accuſers can ſay againſt 
him.” This had it's effect, and thoſe who were weak enough to 
make the complaint, were ſo wiſe as not to call him to an anſwer, 

Amongſt ether extraordinary things done by our good biſhop, 
there was none more worthy of remembrance, than his removing 


his lay chancellor; fitting in his own courts, hearing cauſes, and 


retrieving thereby the juriſdiction which anciently belonged to a 
biſhop. The chancellor upon this filed his bill in equity, and 
odtained a decree in chancery againſt the biſhop, with one hun- 


dred pounds coſts. But by this time the chancellor ſaw ſo viſibly 


the difference between the biſhop's ſitting in that ſeat and his own, 
that he never called for his colts, but appointed a ſurrogate, with 
orders to ohey the biſhop in every ching; and thus his lordſhip 
went on in his own way: Such ſingular power has a true ſpirit of 
religion, untainted with ſecular views! 

Our biſhop was no perſecutor of papiſts, and yet the moſt ſuc- 
ceistul enemy they ever had; and had the biſhops followed his 
example, the prote tant religion muit have ſpread itſelf through 
every part of the country. For he laboured to convert the better 
tort of the popiſh clergy, and in this he had great ſucceſs. He pro- 
cured the Common Prayer, which had been tranſlated into Iriſh, 
and cauſed it to be read in his cathedral, in his own preſence, 
every Sunday; having himſelf learned that language perfectly, 
though he never attempted to ſpeak it, The New Teſtament had 

| been 
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been alſo tranſlated by William Daniel, archbiſhop of Tuam 5 
but our prelate firſt procured the old Teſtament to be tranſlated 
by one King, and becauſe the tranſlator was 1gnorant of the 
original tongues, and did it from the Engliſh, the biſhop himſelf 
reviſed and compared it with the Hebrew, and the belt tranſlations, 
He cauſed likewiſe ſome of St. Chryſoſtome's and Leo's Homilies, 
in commendation of the ſcriptures, to be rendered both into 
Engliſh and Iriſh, that the common people might ſee, that in 
the opinion of the ancient Fathers, % had nct only a right 
to read the ſcriptures, as weil as the c/ergy, but that it was their 
duty ſo to do. Le met with great oppoſition in this work, from a 
perſecution againſt the tranflator, raiſed without reaſon, and 
carried on with much paſſion, by thoſe from whom he had 
no cauſe to expect it. But this did not hinder his perſiſting 
in his deſign: he ſupported Mr. King to the utmoſt of his power, 
and got the tranſlation fniſhed, which he would have printed 
in his own houſe, and at his own charge, if the troubles in Ireland 
had not prevented it: and as it was, his labours were not uluicts ; 
for the tranſlation eſcaped the hands of the rebels, and was 
afterwards printed at the expence of the great Robert Boyle, 
a man born for the good of his country aud of mankind. See 
his works, vol. v. p. 618. 

Biſhop BEDELL was very moderate in his ſentiments, and in 
his methods of enforcing them: he loved to bring men into 
the communion of the church of England, but he did not 
like compelling them. It was his opinion that proteſtants would 
agree well enough, if they could but be brought to underſtand 
Lach other. "Theſe principles induced him to promote Mr. 
Drary's deſign of endeavouring to reconcile the Lutherans 
to the Calvaniſts, a project which had been encouraged by 
many other worthy perſons, and towards which he ſubſctibed 
twenty pounds a ycar, to deiray the expences of Mr. Brury's 
negoclations. 

He gave another inſtance, not only of Bis charity towards, but of 
his ability in, reconciling thoſe of other communtons to the 


" Churches of England and Ireland. There were ſome Lutherans 


in Dublin, who, for not coming to church, and taking the 
ſacrament, were cited into the archbiſhop's conſifory ; upon 
which they defired time to write to their divines in Germany, 
which being given them, when their aniwers came, they con- 
tained ſome exceptions to the dottrive of the church, as not 
explaining the preſence of Chriſt, in che {acraments, ſuitably 
to their ſentiments: to which biſhap BEDELL gave io fall and clear, 
and withal, ſo moderate and charitable an anſwer, as entirely 
ſatisfied their objections, inſforuch that thoſe divines adviied 
their countrymen to join in communion with the church, Khich 
they accordingly did. In this mild and prudent way our prelate 
conducted his charge, with. great reputation to himſelf, aud 
with the general approbation of all good men, who were perfectly 
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pleaſed with the doctrine he preached, at the ſame time that 
they were highly edified by his excellent example. 

There was a firmneſs and conſiſtency in his conduct, which 
appeared manifeſtly in every thing he did. He went conſtantly 
to common prayer in his cathedral, and often read it himſelf, 
and aſſiſted at it always with great reverence and aff-Qion. 
He took care to have the public ſervice performed ſtrictly ac- 
cording to the rubric; inſomuch that a curate of another 
pariſh being employed to read prayers in the cathedral, and ad- 
ding ſomewhat to the collects, the biſhop obſerving he did this 
once or twice, went from his place to the reader's pew, took 
the book out of his hand, and, in the hearing of the congrega- 
tion, ſuſpended him for his preſumption, and read the reſt of 
the office himſelf. He preached conſtantly wice on a ſunday 
in his cathedral, on the epiſtles and goſpels for the day, and 
catechized always in the afternoon before ſermon ; and he preach- 
ed always twice a year, before the judges when they made 
the circuit. His voice was low and mournful ; but as his matter 
was excellent, ſo there was a gravity in his looks and behaviour 
which ſtruck his audience, He preached very often in his 
epiſcopal habit, but not always, uſing it ſeldom in the afternoon ; 
nor did he love the pomp of a choir, nor inſtrumental muſic, 
which he thought filled the ear with too much pleaſure, and 
carried away the mind from a ſerious attention to the matter; which 
is indeed the /inging with grace in the heart, and the inward me- 
lody with which God is chiefly pleaſed : And when another 
biſhop juſtified theſe uſages, as ſerving greatly to raiſe the 
affections; he anſwered that „ in order to * affections, 
thoſe things that tended to edification ought only to be uſed, ard 
he thought it would be hard otherwiſe to make ſtops ; for upon 
the ſame pretence an infinity of rites might be brought in:“ 
and the fenſe he had of the exceſſes of ſuperſtition, from what he 
had obſerved during his long ſtay in Italy, made him judge it 
neceſſary to watch carefully againſt the beginnings of that 
diſeaſe, which is like a green fickneſs in religion. So exact an 
obſerver was he of eccleſiaſtical rites, that he would perform no 
part of his function out of his own dioceſe, without obtaining 
the ordinary's leave ; ſo that being in Dublin when his wife's 
daughter was married to Mr. Clogy, and they both deſired to be 
bleſſed by him, he would not do it till he firſt took out a licence for 
it in the archbiſhop of Dublin's conſiſtory. From theſe inſtances 
we may gather his true notions of church power, in which he 
ſeems to have been as much in the right as any man of his age, 
and to have diſtinguiſhed as acutely about the poſſeſſion and 
and exerciſe of it, as it was poſſible for man to do; and we ee 
his precepts and his practice went together: he never did that in 
another Scale, which he would have taken amiſs if another 
clergyman had done in his: ſo great a friend was he to 
decency and order in all things. 

. When 
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When the barbarous and bloody rebellion broke out in 
October 1641. The biſhop did not at firſt feel the vioterce 
of it's effects; for even thoſe rebels, who teſtified ſo little huma- 
nity in their conduct, profeſſed a great veneration for him, and 
openly declared,“ he ſhould be the Jaſt Engliſhman they would 
drive out of Ireland.” His was the only Engliſh houſe in the 
county of Cavan, that was unviolated ; notwithſtanding that 
it, and it's out-buildings, the church and church-yard were 
filled with people, who fled to him for ſhelter, and whom by 
his preaching and prayers, he encouraged to expect and endure 
the worlt with patience. 

In the mean time Dr. Swiney, the popiſh titular biſhop of 
Kilmore came to Cavan, and pretended great concern and kind- 
nets for biſhop BrveLt. Our prelate had converted his brother, 
and kept him in his honſe till he could otherwiſe provide for 
him; and Dr. Swiney deſired likewiſe to lodge in his houſe, 
aſſuring him in the ſtrongeſt terms of his protection. But this 
biſhop B:ytLr declined, in a very civil, and well wrote Latin 
letter, urging the ſmallneſs of Ins houſe, the great number of 
people who had taken ſhelter with bim; the ſickneſs of ſome of 
his company, and of his fon in particular; but above all, the 
difference in their ways of worſhip, which cou!d not but be 
attended with great inconvenience, | 

This had ſome effect for a time; but about the middle of 
December, the rebels, purſuant to orders they had received from 
their council of ſtate at Kilkenny, required him to diſmiſs the 
people that were with him, which he abſolutely refuſed to do, de- 
claring that he would ſhare the ſame fate with the reſt. They 
then ſignified to him, that they had orders to remove him; to 
which he anſwered, in the words of David. Here I am; the Lord 
do unto me as ſeemeth good to him : the will of the Lord be done. 

Upon this they ſeized him, his two ſons, and Mr. Clogy, who 
married his ſtep-daughter, and carried them priſoners to the caſtle 
ct Cloughboughter, ſurrounded by deep water, where they put 
them all, except the biſhop, in irons. They did not even ſuffer 
any of them to carry any thing with them; and the moment the 
bilhop was gone, Dr. Swiney took poſſeſſion of his houſe and all 
that belonged to it, and fazd maſs in the houſe the Sunday fol- 
lowing. 

After ſome time the rebels abated of their ſeverity, took the 
irons from off the priſoners, and ſuffered them to be as much at 
their eaſe, as the could be in fo wretched a place; for the winter 
was very rigorous, and the caſtle being old and ruinous, they 
would have been expoled to all the ſeverity of the weather, had 
it not been for an honeſt carpenter, who was impriſoned there be- 
fore them, and who had made uſe of a few old boards he found 
there to mend a part of the roof, the betrer to defend them from 
the ſnow and fleet. 

While thus confined, the biſhop, his ſons, and Mr. Clogy, 
preached and prayed continually to their ſmall and afflicted con- 
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gregation; and upon Chriſtmas-Day, his lordſhip adminiftered 


the ſacrament to them. It is very remarkable, that rude and 
barbarous as the Iriſh were, they gave them no diſturbance in the 
performance of divine ſervice, and often told the biſhop, they 
had no perional quarrel to him, but that the ſole cauſe of their 
confining him was, his being an Engliſhman. 

£ iter being kept in this manner for three weeks, the biſhop, 
} 5 two fons, and Mr. Clogy, were exchanged for two of the 
O Rourkes; but though it was agreed that they ſhould be ſafely 
conducted to Dublin, yet the rebels would never ſuffer them to 
be carried out of the country, but ſent them to the houſe of Den- 
nis Sherridan, an Iriſh miniſter, and convert to the proteſtant reli- 
gion, to which, though he Keadily adhered, and relieved many 
who fied to him for protection, yet the Iriſh ſuffered him to live 
quietly among them, on account of the great family from which 
he deſcended. 

While our prelate remained here, and enjoyed ſome degree of 
health, he every Sunday read the prayers and leſſons, and preach- 
ed himſelf, though there were three miniſters with him. The laſt 
Sunday he officiated was the thirtieth of ſanuary, and the day fol- 
lowing he was taken ill. On the ſecond day, it appeared that 
his diſeaſe was an ague; and cn the fourth, apprehending a ſpeedy 
change, he called for his ſons and their wives, ſpoke to them 
a conſiderable time, gave them much ſpiritual advice and bleſſed 
them; after which he ſpoke little, but ſlumbered out meſt of his 
time; only at in ervals, he ſeemed to awake a little, and was then 
very chearful At length, on the ſeventh of February 1641, 
avout midnight, he breathed his laſt, in the /cventy-#r/t year of 
his age; his death being chiefly occaſioned by his late impriſon- 
ment, and the weight of ſorrows which lay upon his mind. 

The only care that now lay upon his friends was to ſee his re- 
mains buried according to his deſire; and ſince that could not be 
done but with the leave of the new intruding biſhop, Mr. 
Clogy and Mr. Sherridan, with another friend, Mr. Dillon, went 
to ak it. They found the indecent wreich lying in his own vo- 
mit, and a {ad change in that houſe, which, before a houſe of 
prayer and of good works, was now a den of thieves, and a neſt 
of uncleanreſs. Awakened from his drunkenneſs, he excepted a 
little to the requeſt, alledging, that the church-yard was holy 
ground, and no more to be defled with heretics' bodies: yet he 
conſented to it at laſt; and accordingly, on the ninth of Febru- 
arv, the corpie was interred, and agreeably to the direction which 
bi hop BeptLL had given, placed next his wite's coffin. The Iriſh did 
him unuſual honours at his burial, for the chief of the rebels ga- 
thered their forces together, and with them accompanied his body 
from Mr. Sherridan's o the church-yard at Kilmore in great ſo— 
lemnity. and they defired Mr. Clogy to bury him according to the 
oihce preferib2d by the church. The gentlemen were ſo civil as to 
offer it, but it wes not thought adviſeable to provoke the rabble 
fo much, as perhaps that might have done; accordingly it was 

paſſed 
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paſſed over. The Iriſh, however, diſcharged a volley of fire 
arms at his interment, and cried out in Latin, Regquie/cat in pace 
ultimus Anglorum. *©* May the laſt of the Engliſh reſt in peace!“ 
For they had often declared, that as they eſteemed him the beſt 
of the Engliſh biſhops, ſo he ſhould be the laſt that ſhould be left 
among them. What came from Edmund Farilly, a popiſh prieſt, 
at the interment of the biſhop, 1s too remarkable and too well at- 
teſted, to be paſſed over : he cried out, O fit anima mea cum Be- 
dello ! © O that my ſoul were with Bedell's.” By his will, dated 
the fifteenth of February, 1640, he gives ſeveral legacies, which 
ſhew he had recolle&ed all the memorable paſſages of his life be- 
fore he made it, and ſeriouſly conſidered the ſeveral bleſſings 
which God had beſtowed upon him; for he deſtines in it ſome- 
what to every place to which he had any relation; a ſure ſign 
that he was mindful in his higheſt fortunes, not of his progreſs 
only, but of his beginnings By his lady, who was of the ancient and 
honourable family of L'Eſtrange, a woman exemplary in life, 
humble, modeſt, and ſingular in many excellent qualities, he 
had three ſors and a daughter. One of the ſons and the daughter 
died young ; only Wilham and Ambroſe ſurvived, for whom he 
made no other proviſion than a benefice of eighty pounds a year for 
the eldeft, and worthy ſon of ſuch a father; and an eſtate of ſixty 
pounds a year for the youngeſt, who did not take to his ſtudies. 
He choſe the leaſt frequented place of the church- yard of Kil- 
more for his wife to lie in, and, by his will, ordered that himſelf 
Mould be placed next by her, with this inſcription, 


Drostruu GULIEL MI QUONDAM EpiscoPi KILMORENSIS. 
„The Remains of William, formerly Biſhop of Kilmore.” 


The word depoſitum, as biſhop Burnet, who wrote his life, juſtly 
obſerves, cannot, ſtrictly ſpeaking, bear an Engliſh tranſlation, 
as it ſignifies ſomething given to another in truſt ; ſo that biſhop BE“ 
DELL meant to expreſs thereby that he conſidered his burial as 
committing a truſt to the earth till it ſhould be called upon to give 
up it's dead. 

}1ſhop BED ELL was tall and graceful in his perſon, and had ſome- 
thing in his looks and carriage that created veneration. His de- 
portment was grave without affectation. His apparel decent with- 
out ſimplicity. He wore no ſilks, but plain ſtuffs; had a long and 
broad beard, grey and venerable hair, His ſtrength continued firm 
to the laſt, ſo that the week before his laſt ſickneſs, he walked 
as vigorouſly and nimble as any of the company, and leaped over 
a broad ditch, inſomuch, that his ſons, who were amazed at it, had 
enough to do to follow him. He never uſed ſpectacles. By a fall 
in his childhood he had unhappily contracted a deafneſs in his 
left ear. He had great vigour and health of body, except 
that a few years before his death he had ſome ſevere fits of the 
ſtone, occaſioned by his ſedentary life, which he bore with won- 
derfal patience. The remedy he uſed for it was to dig in his gar- 
gen, in which he much delighted, until he heated himſelf, * 
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that mitigated the pain. His judgment and memory remained with 
him to the Jaſt. He always preached withcut notes; but often wrote 
down his meditations after he had preached them. He ſhewed 
no other learning in his ſermons, than in clearing the difficulties 
of the text, by comparing the originals with the moſt ancient 
verſions. His ſtyle was clear and full, but plain and ſimple. He 
read the Hebrew and Septuagint ſo much that they were as fami- 
Har to him as the Engliſh tranſlation. He had made a vaſt col lec- 
tion of critical expotitions, which, with a trunk full of other 
manuſcripts, fell into the hands of the Iriſh, and were all loſt, 
except his great Hebrew manuſcript, which was preſerved by a 
converted Iriſhman, and is now in Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 
Every day, after dinner and ſupper, a Chapter ot the Bible was 
read at his table, whether papiſts or proteſtants were pre: ; 
and Bibles were laid before every one of the company, and be— 
fore himſelf either the Hebrew or Greek, but in his laſt years, 
the Iriſh tranſlation ; and he uſually explained the occuring difh- 
culties. He kept a great correſpondence not only with the divines 
of England, but with others all over Europe. He obſerved a true 
hoſpitality in houſe-keeping. Many poor Iriſh families about him 
were maintained out of his kitchen, and at Chriſtmas the poor 
always ate with him at his own table, and he had brought him- 
felf to endure both their rags and rudeneſs. At public tables he 
uſually ſat filent. Once, at the earl of Strafford's table, one ob- 
ferved, that while all were talking, he ſaid nothing. The pri- 
rate, Uſher, anſwered ** Broach him, and you will find good 
liquor in him.” Cpon which the perſon propoſed a queſtion in 
divinitv, in anſwering which the biſhop ſhewed his abilities ſo 
well, and puzzled the other fo much, that ar laſt all, except e 
biſhop, fell a laughing at him. The greatneſs of his min! auc 
unduuntedneſs of his ſpirit evidently appeared in many pail. -:; 
of his life, and that without any mixture of pride, for he lived 
with his clergy as if they had been his brethren. He avoided all 
aſfectation of ſtate in his carriage; and when in Dublin always 
walked, attended by one ſervant, except on public occaſions, which 
obliged him to ride in proceſſion among his bretiren. He never 
kept a coach, his ſtrengch always allowing him to ride on horſeback. 
He avoided the affectation of humility as well as of pride, the for: 
mer often flowing from the greater pride of the two. He had 
an ingenious device to remind him of his obligations to purity ; 
a flaming crucible, with this motto, Take from me all my Tin.” 
The Hebrew word to fignify ia, being Bedil, which imported, 
that he thovght every thing in him was but a baſe alloy, 
and therefore prayed God would cleanfe him from it. He never 
thought of changing his ſee, but conſidered himſelf as under a 
tie to it that could not eaſily be diſſolved ; ſo that when the tran- 
flating him to a biſhopric in England was propoſed to him, he 
refuſed it, faying pleaſantly he ſhould be astroubleſome a biſhop in 
England as he had been in Ireland. Ile had a true and generous no- 


tion of religion, and did not look upon it as a ſyſtem of opinions, 
or 
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or a ſet of forms, but as a divine diſcipline reforming the heart 
and life. He ſought fruit and not leaves. This was the true 
principle of his zeal againſt popery. He conſidered the corrup- 
tions of the church of Rome as an effectual courſe to enervate the 

enuine deſign of chriſtianity. He was moſt ſcrupulouſly exact 
Fn the obſervation of the ſabbath, looking on the obligation 
thereto as moral and perpetual, 

Thus lived and died this great and good man; whoſe behavi- 
our in his public character did honour to his high office in the 
church, and whoſe private life was perfectly conũſtent with the 
doctrine he taught. His actions were ſuch as rendered him be- 
loved and eſteemed while he lived, and the report of them will 
ever ſecure the higheſt reverer.ce for his memory. The country, 
and the times in which he lived required, above all others, ſuch 
examples, and the reſpect paid him by the Iriſh ſufficiently ſhews 
what might have been done amongſt them, if all, or the greateſt 
part of the proteltant clergy had been ſuch as he was: and there- 
fore the diligence of thoſe can ſcarcely be enough commended, 
who have ſecured to poſterity ſo ample an account of ſo worthy 
and exccllent a man. 


II. 


Some ACCOUNT of the LIFE and WRITINGS of 
Dr. SQUIRE, late BISHOP of St. DAVIDS. 


R. SAMUEL SQUIRE was born at Warminſter in Wilt- 
ſhire in the year 1714. and was educated at St. John's Col- 
lege, Cambridge, of which he became a fellow. Soon after the 
biſhop of Bath and Wells, Dr. Wynn, appointed him his chap- 
lain, and preſented him to the archdeaconry of Bath. In 1748. 
He was preſented by the king to the rectory of Topsfield in Eſſex; 
and in 1749. when the duke of Newcaſtle was inſtalled chancellor 
of Cambridge, he preached one of the commencement ſermons, 
and took the degree of D. D. in 1750. He was collated by arch- 
biihop Herring to the rectory of St. Anne Weſtminſter, then va- 
cant by the death of Dr. Pelling, being his grace's option on the 
ſee of London, and for which he reſigned his living at Topsfield 
in favour of a relation of the archbiſhop's, who now holds it. 
Soon after Dr. Squire was preſented by the king to the vicarage 
of Greenwich ag, ; and on the eſtabliſhment of the houſe- 
holdof the prince of Wales, his preſent majeſty, he was appointed 
his royal highneſs's clerk of the cloſet. In 1760. he was appoint- 
ed to the deanry of Briſtol ; and in 1761, on the death of Dr. Ellis, 
to the biſhopric of St. Daviy's. 

Beſides ſeveral ſingle ſermons on public occaſions, biſhop SQqyv1ze, 
publiſhed the following pieces : 

I. Plutarch de Ji et Ofiride. Greek and Engliſh. 

IT. An Enquiry into the Nature of the Engliſh Conſtitution ; 
or an Hiſtorical Eſſay on the Anglo-Saxon Government, both in 
Germany and England. | 

III. The 
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III. The ancient Hiſtory of the Hebrews vindicated : or, re- 


IV. Two Eſſays. 1. A Defence of the ancient Greek Chro. 
nology. 2. An Enquiry into the Origin of the Greek Language, 
Cambr. 1741. 

V. Indifference for Religion inexcuſable; or a ſerious, impartial, 
and practical Review of the Certainty, Importance, and Harmony 
of natural and revealed Religion. London 1758. 

VI. The Principles of Religion made eaſy to young Perſons, in 
a ſhort and familiar Catechiſm. Dedicated to the late prince 
Frederic. London 1763. 

The following juſt character of one of his patrons was alſo by 
the ſame hand. 

*«« Archbiſhop Herring's perſon was tall and comely, his conlli- 
tution, from his tendereſt youth, weak, and delicate; his addreſs 
eaſy, engaging and polite. He was generous without prodigality, 
magnificent without proſuſion, and humble without meannceis. 
His diſtinguiſhed application to the buſineſs of his function, his 
learning, his warm attachment to the conſtitution in church and 
ſtate, and his pathetic eloquence in the pulpit, having recom- 
mended him to the early notice of the great, he ever afterwards 
maintained himſelf in the poſſeſſion of their favour, eſteem, and 
affection, by his ingenuons converſation, and by his fingular 
candour, temper, and moderation.” 

«« Every new preferment, by rendering both his public and 


private virtues more known and conſpicuous, convinced the world 


that he was ſtill worthy of ſomething higher; till, unſoliciting 
and unexpecting, he was called by his ſovereign, with the univer- 
ſal approbation, to the moſt exalted dignity of the church, $9 
kind and obliging was his grace's manner in conferring favours, 
that it added a double pleaſure to the receiver. He felt the anxi- 
ety of a doubtful petitioner, and removed his ſuſpenſe as ſoon a; 
poſſible ; and, when forced to deny a requeſt, he always ſeaſoned 
the retuſal with every circumſtance of benevolence, which might 
render the diſappointment leſs grievous. His religion wasſof that 


pureſt and nobleſt kind which true chriſtianity inſpires. It was 


piety without ſurperſtition, devotion without hypocriſy, and faith 
which aw et by love. 

« Conſcious of the uprightneſs of his own heart, and of the 
ſincerity of his belief of the doctrines and precepts of the goſpel, 
he was willing to think the be of other people's principles, 
and to live Tak Frrexnv of MarkinD, 

. ** Having no felſh views nor private intereſts of his own to 
ſerve, he was always ready to facrifice his lite to the fafety of his 
majeſty's perſon, to the eaſe and ſucceſs of his adminiſtration, and to 
the perpetuity of the prozefant eitabliſhment ; looking upon that 
eſtabliſhment, as the only ſupport of the church of England, as 


the bulwark of our civil liberty, and the ſureſt defence of the in- 
dependency of Europe.” 


Of 


as 
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Of the late biſhop Squire it may truly be ſaid, that as a pa- 


riſh miniſter, even after his advancement to the mitre, be was 
moſt conſcientiouſly diligent in the duties of his function; and 
that as a prelate, in his frequent viſits to his ſee, though he held 
it but five years, he ſought out and promoted the friendleſs and 
deſerving, in preference, frequently, to powerful recommenda— 
tions, and exerciſed the hoſpitality of a chriſtian biſhop. 

In private life, as a parent, huſband, friend, and maſter, no 
man was more beloved, or more lamented, 
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ACCOUNT of the venomous Inſet CO YA, or COYBA, 
and of the Nutritive Phat De. 


I. FN the vallies of Neyba, and others within the juriſdiction or 

Popayan in the province of Quito, 1s a very remarkable in- 
ſ\:& particularly famous for the {mall quantity of venom it con- 
tains. This inſect, which is ſhaped like a ſpider, is much leſs then 
a bug. It's common name 13 Coya, but others call it Coyba : It's 
colour is of a firey red, and, like ſpiders, tt is generally found in 
the corners of Walls, and among the herbage, It's venom 1s cf 
ſuch a malignity, that on ſqueezing: the inſect, if any happen to 
fall on the ſkin of either man or beaſt, it immediately penetrates 
into the fleſh, and cauſes large tumours, which are ſoon ſacceeded 
by death. The only remedy hitherto known is, on the firſt ap- 
pearance of a ſwelling to finge the party all over the body with 
the flame of ſtraw, or long graſs growing in thoſe plains. In or- 
der to this the Indians of that country Jay hold of the patient, 
ſome by the feet, and others by the hands, and with great dexte- 
rity perform the operation ; after which the perſon 1s reckoned 
to be ont of danger. But it 1s obſerved, that though this in- 
ict be fo very noxious, yet ſqueezing it between the palms of 
the hands is attended with no bad coniequence from whence the 
plain inference is, that the callus, uſual on the hands of moſt 
people prevents the venom from reaching the blood. Accordingly 
the Indian muleteers, to pleaſe the curioſity of paſſengers, will 
ſqueeze the betwixt the palms of their hands; though unqueſtio- 
nably, ſhouic! a perſon of a delicate haud make a trial, the effects 
would be the ſame as on any other part of the body. 

Nature is equally admirable in her works, and in her care of 
them. Man is endued with diſcernment, knowledge, and obſer— 
vation, thar he may avoid whatever 1s hurtful to his being ; and 
the irrational ſpecies receive the like notice from inſtinct, and are 
not leſs obſervant than man. The people who travel along theſe 
vallies of Neyba, where they are in ſo much danger of the Coyas, 


* Ulloa's Voy. ta South America, Vol. I. p. 360. 
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agreeably to the warning before given them by the Indians who 
ati-nd them, though they feel ſomething ſtinging them, or crawl- 
ing on their neck or face, are careful not to ſcratch the part, nor 
even ſo much as lift up a hand to it, the Coya being of ſo delicate 
a texture, that it would immediately burſt ; and as there is no 
danger whilſt they do not eje& the humour in them, the perſon 
acquaints ſome one in the company, with what he feels, and points 
to the place; who, if it be a Coya, blows it away. The beaſts, 
who are not capable ©f ſuch warning, are yet, by inſtinct, taught 
a precaution againſt the danger which may reſult from theſe in- 
ſets in the paſtures ; for * * they offer to touch the herbage, 
they blow on it with all their force in order to diſperſe any of theſe 
pernic;ous vermin; and when their ſmell ac:;;uaints them that the 

are near a neſt of Coyar, they immediately leap back, and run 0 
ſome other part. Thus they ſecure themſelves from the venom of 
theſe inſects; though ſometimes a mule, after all it's blowing, 
has been known to take in ſome of them with it's food, on which, 
after ſwelling to a fright{ui degree, they have expired on the ſpot. 


II. 
DESCRIPTION of the Plant CUCA. 


AMONG the plants of the country of Popayan in the juriſ- 
dition of Timana, grows the Cuca, or Coca; an herb, ſo eſteemed 
by the Indians in ſome provinces of Peru, that they would part 
with any kind of proviſions, the moſt valuable metals, gems, or 
any thing elſe, rather than want it. It grows on a weak ſtem, 
which, for ſupport, twiſts itſelf round another ſtronger vegetable, 
like the vine. It's leaf is about an inch and a half, or two inches 
in length, and extremely ſmooth. The uſe the Indians make of 
it is for chewing, which they do by mixing it with a kind of 
chalk or whitiſh earth, called Mambi. They put into their mouth 
a few Cuca leaves, and a ſuitable portion of Mambi, and chewing 
theſe together, at firſt ſpit out the ſaliva which that manducation 
cauſes, bo afterwards ſwallow it ; and thus move the leaves from 
one fide of the mouth to the other, till their ſubſtance be quite 
drained, and then they are thrown away, and immediately re- 

laced by freſh leaves. This herb is ſo nutritive and 1nvigorat- 
ing, that they labour whole days without any thing elſe, and on 
the want of it, they find a decay in their ſtrength. They alſo 
add, that it preſerves the teeth ſound, and fortifies the ſtomach. 

In the ſouthern countries of Peru, great quantities of it are 
produced, being cultivated by the Indians; but that which grows 
wild in the neighbourhood of Cuſco, is accounted the beſt of 
any. It makes no ſmall articie in trade, particularly vaſt quan- 
tities of it are carried to the mine-towns, that the owners of the 
mines .may have wherewithal to furniſh the Indians, who other- 
wiſe could not be brought to work, or would not have ſtrength 
to go through with it. RO 
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This Coca is exactly the ſame with the Bezel of the Eaſt-Indies- 
The plant, the leaf, the manner of uſing it, and it's qualities, are 
all the ſame : and the eaſtern nations are no leſs fond of their 
Betel, than the Indians of Peru and Popayan are of their Coca; 
but in the other parts of the province of Quito, as it is not 
produced, ſo neither is it uſed. 
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I. 
Of he RIVER NILE in £ZGYPT.: 


It's Inundation, prolific Quality, and the reverence paid to it: 
with an Enquiry whether there be Rain in Zgypt; and a ſhort 
Account of the Genius, Manners, &c. of the People. 


HE Jews call the Nit.s Siber, as we find Iſai. xxiii. z. 

which word ſignifies, muday, becauſe of the ſlime it brings 
in it's inundations; but not to concern the reader, with the 
many names it has received from ſeveral nations, that of Nilus, 
is the moſt noted. 

It is certainly a very great river; the greateſt in all Africa, 
and by way of eminence called only the river, as Gen. xli. 1. 
Iſai. xi. 15, and elſewhere. The ancients knew not the original 
of it ; and later writers have ſo much contradicted each other 
and filled their accounts with ſuch fa les, that it is difficult to 
ſay where the truth lies. The geoprapher Moll, aſſures us 
that with it's windings and turnings it extends full fixteen 
degrees; though the Sanſons, ſay that it runs twelve hundred 
leagues in a direct line, and with it's turaings above two thou- 
ſand, and receives three great rivers into it. | 

There are ſeven cataracts or water-falls in this river, The 
firſt is the greateſt, and is two hundred feet down ; and the noiſe 
is like that of thunder. It falls from the rock to the bottom, 
in an intire ſheet, thirty feet broad, without breaking, fo that 
one may paſs under the caſcade, or watering arch to the other 
ſide, without being wet, and there are ſtone feats cut out of 
the rock for the conveniency of curious travellers. The breaking 
of the water raiſes ſuch thick miſts, that afar off they look like 
clouds: it is ſaid that the inhabitants ſhoot theſe cataracts on 


rafts 


It may not be diſpleaſing to the reader if we add here the account 
which Hennepin gives of the cataraft of the river Niagara in North- 
America. „ Betwixt the lakes Ontario and Erie, there is a vaſt and 
prodigious catence of water which falls down after a ſurprizing manner, 
inſomuch that the univerſe does not afford it's parallel. At the foot of 
this horrible precipice runs the river Niagara, which is not above a quarter 
of a league broad, but is wonderfully deep in fome places, This vaſt 
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We proceed to ſay a word or two concerning the famous inun- 
dation of the Vile; and inſtead of many accounts which differ 
more or leſs, we will give that of Mr, Sandys only, who 
obſerves, that the waters of the Mile begin to rife on the 17th of 
June -yearlv, and that it's greateſt height is twenty-four 
cubits, which is twelve yards, or thirty-ſix feet, and that the 
earth near the river grows heavier as it ſwells, and lighter as it 
decreaſes. It's decreaſe is as gradual as it's riſe; though it be 
not much perceived before the 17th of June; yet it begins to en- 
creaſe by the beginning of May; and riſes very flowly, but 
when it comes towards it's height, it flows with a terrible 
violence. When at the higheſt it continues ſo till about the 
middle of October, when it leſſens again by degrees till the 
next May. But here we ſhould obſerve, that it nfe: and con- 
tinues and falls very differently in different parts of Egypt, 
which occaſions a variety in the accounts given of it by travellers, 

As to the cauſe of this wonderful inundation, the variuus 


Opinions both of the ancients and moderns, are ſcarcely 


worth reciting. It is chiefly however aſcribed to the very great 
rains which fall in torrents in Ethiopia, and to the melting of 
the ſnows, on the high mountains in the inner part of Africa ; 
and perhaps, the low ſituation of Egypt, and the natural 
moiiture of the ſoil, may not a little contribute towards it. 

The fertility of Ægypt bears a proportion to the inundation, 
and the people make great rcjoicings, when the time is near. 
The water of the Nile is excecding wholetome, and is almoſt 
the only drink in Fgvpt. Hence moſt of the towns are built 
on the banks, or very near that river. If it riſes not ſixteen 
cubits, it is a bad ſign, and threatens ſcarcity ; if abore twenty- 
four, it lies too long, and the ſeed time is loſt. The mul it 
brings upon the land is too rich alone, for which :; fon they 
ſow ſand upon it, and are at as much labour to unfatten their 
land; as we are to dung it. At Cairo, on the filling of the canal 
there, called the Xhalis, which runs through the city, when the 
ivelling of the river is at the higheſt, there are annually, wonder- 
fo] rejoicings, and the grandeſt and moſt magnificent ceremonies. 
This inundation and ſwelling of the Ne is taken notice of in 
the Scripture, Amos viii. 8. 

The country of Ægypt of old was, and even ſtill is, one of the 
moſt populous nations in the world. The fruitfulneſs of the 
Egyptians is owing to the water of the Nele; „which, as Morden 
affiures us in his Geogr. p. 404. has a foecundating virtue, and 
peculiar quality to fatten the land; ſo that by it's yearly inunda- 


dewnfal, which is ſixty feet high, is compounded of two great croſs ſtreans 
of water, and two falls, with an iſle, floping along the middle of 1t. 
Thu waters which tumble from the fearful precipice, do foam and boil 
after the moſt hideous manner imaginable, making an outrageous noile, 


moe terrible than that of thunder; for with a South wind their dibwa! 


ronrings may be heard more than fificen leagues off,” Hennepin's Diſco- 
VEi1ts, p. 29. Anno 1698. 
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tion, which begins about the middle of June and ends the begin- 
ning of September, Agypt is made exceeding fruitful ; for 
it not only produceth an harveſt plentiful even to admiration, 
but cauſeth an infinite increaſe in all ſorts of cattle that water there, 
and breeds ſuch a prolific faculty in men and women, as makes 
wonder ſtand amazed to ſee nature turn prodigal,” As a proof 
of this Diodorus ſays that Ægypt had above eighteen thouſand good 
towns before his time, though in the reign of Ptolomey Lagus, 
when it had been laid deſolate by time and war, there were only 
three thouſand. He adds, that it once contained ſeventeen 
millions of ſouls, and that they amounted to thirteen millions 
in his time. | | 

This prodigious increaſe is aſcribed to the conſtant drinking 
of the water of the Nile; and ſome Hebrew commentators cn 
Geneſis, ſay, that it made the /Egyptian women bring forth 
from two to eight children at a birth: whence it appears not ſo 
ſtrange that the children of Iſrael ſhould multiply there from 
ſeventy ſouls to above ſix hundred thouſand men, befides women 
and children, in two hundred years. 

For thele reaſons the Egyptians worſhipped the Nirvs as a 
God. The ancient Gymnoſophiſts of Egypt made it one of 
their numina or deities, conſecrated to it the feaſts of the 
goddeſs Isis, and repreſented it by a vaſt number of hierogly- 
phical emblems, and honourable epithets; ſuch as e g 
of God, — the fountain of heaven, — ihe itife of earth and Rabbi 
Eliezer in his paraphraſe on Iſaiah xxiii. 3. lays, * It does more 

ood in a month, than all other rivers can doin @ year ;”” whence, 
poſſibly, it received it's name Ne.5;, in Greek, which, arith- 
metically reſolved *, gives three hundred and lixty five, the num- 
ber of days ina year. | 

The obſervation of the riſe of the water 1s a religious ceremony. 
In the middle of the Nile, over-againit the old city of Cairo, 
ſtands the ifle Michias, or the maſuring Je, containing fifteen 


hundred families, a temple, and a tour-louare ciſtern of eighteen 


cubits depth; into which the water of the Nile is conveyed by a 
certain ſluice under ground, in the midſt whereof is a pillar mark- 
ed with eighteen cubits, to which oticers for the purpoſe reſort 
daily from the 17th of june, ts obſerve the increaſe ; which if it 
amount to fifteen cubits, and there ſtay, it portends fertility, and 
how much over or under, ſo much the leis. In the mean time the 
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people devoutly exerciſe themſelves in prayer and aimſgiving, and 
the price of victuals, eſpecially of corn, is proportionably ap- 
pointed for the whole year*.” | 

A queſtion has been ſtarted by ſome, whether there be any rain 
in Egypt; this ſeems to ariſe from the words of Moſes, Deut. xi. 
10, 11. where there is an antitheſis or oppoſition made of the 
land of Canaan and Ægypt; Canaan being deſcribed as a land that 
drinketh water of the rain of heaven ; and Ægypt on the contrery, 
as a land watered auith the foot, as a garden of berbs. Hence it 
has been thought there is no rain in &Ægypt; and indeed this 
opinion is confined by the expreſſions of ſeveral heathen writers; 
as, Claudian, 


Ægyptus fine nube ferax; imbreſque ſerenos 
Sola tenet, ſecura Poli, non indiga venti 


Gaudet Aquis, quas ipſa vehit, Niloque redundat. 


Lucan : 
Terra ſuis contenta bonis, non indiga mercis 
Aut Jovis, in ſolo tanta eſt fiducia Nilo. 


That is 


Egypt no rain, no merchandize can need, 
Nilus doth all her wealth and plenty breed. 


And Tibullus thus ſpeaks to the Nile; 


Te propter nullos tellus tua poſtulat imbres 
Arida nec pluvio ſupplicat herba Jovi. 


But Moſes does not ſay that there is no rain in Ægypt: he al- 
ludes only to the ordinary method of Providence, in truGifying 
that land by the inundation of the river ; for if we oblerve, we 
ſhall find it was not ſo much his purpoſe to draw a compariſon 
between the method which Providence thought proper to uſe tor 
impregnating the ſoil either of Egypt or Canaan ; as to convince 
the people from hence how peculiar was their dependaiice 
upon the hand of God, to pour down his rains upon them in 
due ſeaſon, and happy meaſure ; and conſequently how much it 
was their intereſt, in that very reſpect, religiouſly and conſtantly 
to perform their duty. 

Nor does the prophet Zachariah ſay abſolutely that Zgypt has 
no rain: though indecd, chapter xiv. 18. does ſcem to imply it, 
compared with ver. 17. where it is ſaid that e familes of the 
carth, which come not up to worſhip the Lird of Hoſts, ſhall hae no 
rain; and if the family of Ag ypt go not up and come not, which hade 
n0,—[ It ſays no more, though rain is added; becauſe implied.] 
T hey ſhall be puniſhed by the plague, &. Which expreſſion there- 
fore mult be underſtood comparatively — as orher nations Lade; 
becauſe the experience of many ages hath convinced us, that there 


See Purchas's Pilgrir:, 1, vi. c. 2. p. $63, 
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is ſome rain in Egypt. Others read that part of the 17th verſe 
et non ſuper eos, There ſhall be no rain upon them f. 

InJe:d there is but little rain in Egypt, but it is not wholly 
without. It is a ſtranger there, ſeldom ſeen ; and yet oftener than 
welcome, as being unwholſome to the inhabitants : The time of 
it's falting is in December, January, and February. Thevet in 
his c ſmography tells us, as an eye-witneſs, that there is rain in 
tle maritime parts of Ægpyt; and Seneca obſerves that in the out 
ſkirts of it, bordering on Ethiopia, there are but very few 
ſhowers ; by no means ſufficient for meliorating or impregnating 
the earth. Aut nulli imbres, aut rari, ei qui inſuetam aquis cæœleſtibus 
Terram non adjuvent. For other proofs of the fact, if neceſſary, we 
we might refer to Mr. Ray's collection of travels, P. 2. p. 93. 
wh obſerves that it is agreed by the lateſt accounts of thoſe 
Wo have travelied into Egypt, that it never rains in the upper 

art of the Country beyond Thebes, though it often does in the 
is parts.” See particularly Mr. Greaves in his deſcription 
of the pyrami:is F. 2. 

The ancient ZEgyptians were eſteemed very wiſe, prudent and 
of good underſtanding. Hence we read of the wiſdom of Agypt, 
1 Kings iv. 30. and of all the wiſdom of the Eg yptians, Acts vii. 
22. And hiſtory informs us that Solon, Pythagoras, Plato, and 
other Greek philoſophers travelled to Agypt to be inſtructed in 
their wiſdom and Larning. 

And the Ægyptians were not a little ſenſible of their under- 
ftanding ; they gloried in it, as appears from Iſaiah xix. 11. 
Surely the princes of Zoan are feols ; the council of the wiſe counſel- 
lors of Pharaoh is become brutiſh : how ſay ye unto Pharoah, I 
am the fon of the wije, the ſen of ancient kings ® where are they? 
Where are thy auiſe men? And from Ezekiel. xxx. 6, 18. xxii. 12, 
we learn that they were a haughty people, that glaried in the pride 
of ber power, and the pomp of her ſtrength, and the pomp of Eg yp: 

They were exceedingly addicted to magic, aſtrology, fortune- 
telling, and the like, as appears from Gen. xli. 8. Exod. vii. 
11. and ſo they are to this day. The Egyptians of old were 
moſt admirable mechanics; the beſt artificers in ſundry works, 
ſuch as fine flax ; Iſai. xix. g. Fine linen, with broidered work from 
Agypt, is noted Ezekiel xxvii. 7. fine tapeſtry, and carved 
work with fine linen of Ep ypt are mentioned together, Prov. vii. 
16. and by Plautus, in his Eſeudolo, the moſt beautiful tapeſtry 
is called “ The tapeſtry of Alexandria,” a moſt noble and noted 
city of Ægypt 

And to this day they are noted for good workmen. They ex- 
cel in what we call Turkey carpets, and they have now admi- 


rable ſilk weavers, as they had in the days of Iſaiah. See ch. 
xix. g. 


+ See Glaſii Philolog. p. 578, the old Engliſh verſion; and Obſervations 
on divers paſſages in Scripture,” p. 24. where are ſeveral recent inſtances of 


rain in Egypt. 


Their 
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Their ſkill in architecture was of old, and remains to this 
day, the wonder and admiration of all men. Witneſs the pyra- 
mids, obeliſks and other works of the ancient kings, raiſed at in- 
credible expence, to ſhew their wealth, power, and ſkill: witneſs 
too the Pharos of Alexandria and of Pompey, ſo celebrated in 
hiſtory. 

The ſcripture tells us they were ſtout, able, and valiant ſol- 
diers : witneſs the many wars mentioned in the books of the 
kings of Judah and Iſrael, too long to inſiſt on: But at preſent 
they are perfect cowards. They are naturally tawny, of an olive 
colour ; and the further they are from Cairo towards the ſouth, 
the more tawny, and towards Nubia, as black as the Nubians. 
The poor are horridly dirty, naſty, idle, lazy; ſleeping or ſmoak- 
ing tobacco, and drinking coffee. The rich are haughty, proud, 
dreſs exceeding fine, and delight in magnificent equipages. 

With reſpect to the government of Ægypt; the ſcripture tells 
us that it was a kingdom, governed by a monarch ; and one of the 
moſt flouriſhing and powerful as well as ancient in the world, 
From the year of the world 1900. to the year 3629. the Ægyp- 
tians were under thirty-ſix different kings, who were called by 
the general name of Pharoah. After whom ſucceeded thirteen 
of the Ptolomzan line down to the year of the world 3922. when 
Auguſtus Cæſar entered Ægypt, and made it a Roman province, 
which was highly prized by the ſucceeding emperors, who had 
a governor there by the title of præfect. When the Roman em- 
pire was divided into eaſt and welt, Egypt fell to the ſhare of the 
eaſtern diviſion ; and the remiſſneſs of the government, and the ex- 
© tortion of the officers made them call iu the Saracens, by whom 
the country was ſubdued, A. C. 704. to Haumar, caliph of Arabia; 
after which they revolted again, and would have a caliph of their 
own at Cairo. Ægy pt continued underthe dominion of fix Turkiſh 
ſoldans, and ſixteen mameluke kings, down to the year of Chriſt 
1517. when it was conquered by Selimus I. and became a pro- 
vince of the Turkiſh empire, as it ſtill continues; and the ſu- 
preme government is in the hands of a baſhaw ſent thither by 
the grand ſignior. 

Tue ancient Ag ->tians were idolatrous to the higheſt degree; 
that which St. Paul obſerves, Rom. i. 22. 23. was never more 
verified than in them; for, “ profeſiing themſelves to be wiſe they 
became fools” indeed, worſhipping the moſt ridiculous, and ſenſe- 
leſs, as well as the moſt hideous and frightful monſters. 

What more ridiculous than to worſhip the river Nile; what 
more abominable than the profound adoration paid to the water 
of that river? When a veſſel full of it was brought into their 
temples, they adored it with great reverence, and proftrated 
themſelves before it with as deep an humiliation, as if God had 
appeared viſibly in the temple, | | 

Nay, the Ægyptians carried their idolatry beyond all nations; 
ſo far that other rations who were idolaters themſelves, could not 
but ridicule them for their deteſtable ſtupidity and folly in wor- 

ſhipping 
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ſkipping for gods, beaſts, birds, vermin, leeks, garlic and onions. 
They multiplied gods beyond the Greeks or Romans; every beat? 
or bird, every fiſh, ſpring, or river, the trees of the field, the 
trades of mankind, and the very diſeaſes of the body, and pal- 
ſions of the mind hed their peculiar deity : to mention nothing of 
their obſcene idols Phallus and Priapus. See Herodot. in Euterpe. 
Cic. Tuſc. 

The Ægyptians are ſaid to have been converted to the ſaving 
faith of Chriſt, by St. Mark; but chriſtianity is now almoſt loſt 
in Egypt: formerly the chriſtians there circumciſed, but now 
they have left it off. Thoſe who are called chriftians, are merely 
nominal; they are fo over-run with errors, herefies, and ſuperſti- 
tions. The preſent inhabitants are Cophtites ; they are natural 
Egyptians, Moors, Arabians, Turks, Jews, Greeks, and Franks; 
and the Mahometan is at preſent the eſtabliſhed religion, as the coun- 
try is become a province of the Turkith empire. 
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MISCELLANEOUS DIVINITY. 
„ 


To the EDITORS of the CHRISTIAN “SO MAGAZINE. 
GENTLEMEN, | 


AS you gave in your poetry laſt month a paraphraſe. of that 


very difficult paſſage in Scripture, commonly called, The . 


laft words of Dawid,” (p. 277.) I have taken the liberty to tranſ- 

mit to you Dr. Grey's tranſlation, according to the Hebrew metre, 

together with his general and explanatory argument; which I 

doubt not will be very agreeable to all your readers, and induce 

many to peruſe the whole performance of this learned writer *. 
I am, gentlemen, | 


2 Your obedient humble ſervant, 
08. | g | 


S. L. 
2 SAM. XXIII. 1—7. 


The ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 

Line 1. David the ſon of Jeſſe hath ſaid, 
Even the man who was raiſed on high hath ſaid, 
The anointed of the God of Jacob, : 
And the ſweet pſalmiſt of Ifrael. 

5. The ſpirit of the Lord hath ſpoken by me, 

And his word is upon my tongue. 
The God of 1frael hath ſaid 
Even to me hath the rock of Iſrael fpoken. 


* It is intitled © The laſt words of David, divided according to the 


Metre, With notes critical and explanitory. By Richard Grey, D. D. 


xc.“ London, 1749, 4to. 
VOL, Vl. Qq The 
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The Juſt One ruleth over [or among] men!“ 
10. Heruleth in he fear of God! 
As the light of the morning a ſun Mall riſe, _ 
A morning without clouds for brightneſs, 
When the tender graſs after rain /þringeth out of the 
earth. | 


For is not my houſe eſtabliſhed with God 7 
15. Yea, he hath made an everlaſting covenant with me, 
Ordered in all things and preſerved ; 


Surely in him is all my ſalvation, and all my deſire! 
Doubtleſs the wicked ſhall not flourith : 
They are all like thorns thruſt away, 

20. Which ſhall not be taken by the hand ; 
But the man who ſhall lay hold of them, 
Shall be armed with iron, and the ſtaff of a ſpear, 
And they ſhall be utterly burnt with fire, 


AUD M24: N:.F 


It is a point in which the learned ſeem now to be univerſally 
agreed that this illuſtrious prophecy, introduced in ſo magnificent 
and awful a manner, is to be underſtood of Chri/t”s ſpiritual king- 
dem, and his final triumph over the enemies of it. "The beginning 
of it's accompliſhment may properly be dated from his entrance 
upon his mediatorial office; it was yet farther fulfilled upon the 
eſtabliſhment of chri/tianity by the civil powers; but when the 
time ſhall be of it's perfect completion, is yet a ſecret in the hands 
of God, | k 

The royal pſalmiſt, immediately, as is probable, before his death, 
when the ſpirit of prophecy was molt ſtrongly upon him, as it 
had been upon Jacob and Moſes in the like circumſtances, being 
favoured by God with a clearer and more diſtin& revelation ot 


this great and wonderful event, begins firſt with expreſſing the 


deep ſenſe he had of the divine goodneſs, in this gracious and 
comfortable communication to him, and of. the certainty and 
powerfulne/5 of the inſpiration he was under. In the four fir/t lines, 
this peculiar grace and favour is heightened, from a contideration 
— of the per/on in/pired; one whom, from obſcure parentage, and 
a low condition, God had exalted to be king over his choſen 
people, and made an inſtrument of eſtabliſhing, or at leaſt of 
conſiderably improving, the moſt delightful parroof his religious 
, worſhip. In the four next — Of the author. of rhe inspiration: 
the Lord F*shawah, — the God, and rock of Iſrael — whoſe power: 
fol impulle is expreſſed by a repetition of the Words; He hath /a'd, 
— he hath ſpaten; and this word js upon my tongue. 43> 

- Aﬀer this magnificent introduction, he breaks out into a kind of 
tranſport and admiration at the proſpe& before him. 


'The Juſt One ruleth over men ! 


Is 
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In the four following lines he deſcribes the /þiritual nature, 
and glorious efe&4s of this dominion: at line 14, his firm aſſur- 
ance of it's perpetuity, and of the deſignation of it to a perſon of 
his own hoe and lineage ; with a lively declaration of the delight 
and comfort which this aſſurance gave him, line 17. From hence 
to the concluſion, is a ſhort, but dreadful repreſentation of the con- 
dition of the wicked, and of the everlaſting vengeance which 
awaits them at that terrible day, when he wheat ſhall be gathered 
into the garner, and the chaff ſhall be burned with unquenchable fire, 


II. 


REMARES on MATT. XVIII. 20. 
Ts the EDITORS of the CHRISTIAN's MAGAZINE. 


GENTLEMEN, 

HERE is an expreflion of Scripture frequently repeated in 
our liturgy, that where tabs or three are gathered together in 
God's name, He is in the mid/t of them, which J beheve many mil- 
underſtand, ſuppoſing that any congregation of two or three per- 
{ons aſſembled for the purpole of religious worſhip becomes in- 
titled to this promiſe, But one cannot conceive that any thing 
leſs 1s meant, than an aſſembly of ſuch perſons for the purpoſe of 
chriſtian worſhip, as are really what their name 1mports, and as 
"are diligent to perform their duty to that Lord in whote name they 
are aſſembled together. This is the more neceilary to be rightly 
underſtood, as otherwiſe nominal profeſſors of chriftianity, who 
much abound, may, upon a miſconception of the text, greatly de- 
ccive themſelves. Let no man preſume to expect the preſence 
and influential bleſſing of God's divine ſpirit in religious worſhip, 
unleſs he brings to that worſhip ſuch an heart, and ſuch diſpo- 
ſitions, as he may reaionably conceive in ſome degree worthy the 
preſence of Him whom every good chriſtian muſt wiſh and hope 

to be in the midſt of his worſhippers. 

| am, gentlemen, yours, &c. 


SAMUEL FRENCH. 


III. 
ANSWER to the QU RE inſerted in our laſt, p. 258. 

7 the EDIT oRS of the CHRISTIAN's MAGAZINE. 
ö GENTLEME N, 

| OUR correſpondent, Mr. Holder, defires to be informed of 
| the preciſe meaning of thoſe texts in Scripture which enjoin 
ö us to rake no thought for the marrow, &c. Our Saviour, in Matte vi. 
34. uſes this phraſe, pn wegiun ovre, which implies ſuch a cars - 
ing, anxious folicitude, as occupies the whole mind, and precludes 
all that juſt, eafy, and rational dependence upon Provide n<e, 
which is not only our immediate duty, but undoubtedly, in all 
reſpects conſiſtent with the moſt careful and induſtrious diſcharge 


r WH eofour private duty, It is in this ſenſe that all expreſſions of a like 
2 u 
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kind in the Scriptures are to be underſtood. Neither our Saviour. 
or his apoſtles ever meant to diſcountenance the beſt exertion ot 
our endeavours ; nay they have enſoined ſuch exertion- in the 
ſtrongeſt terms; but they mean to diſcountenance what is cer- 
| tainly one of the greateſt evils of human life, an uneaſy, fretful, 
| and vexatious anxiety, which makes exiſtance miſerable, de- 
prives of that ſweeteſt cordial of our being, humble and reſigned 
dependence on a wiſe, good, and almighty Father, and, in 
mort, is incompatible with the loweſt degree of religion. 
I am, Gentlemen, yours, &c. 
W. KX. 


- * 
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IV. | | » 
The DEVOUT SOUL aſpiring after Iz vs. 


A SOLILOQUY. 


c THE following Soliloguy, ſent us by a correſpondent, is 
znferted this month in the room of that profeſid to have been gi ven 
from Thomzs a Kempis. 


70 Chrift I fly. — My ſoul, unſatisfied with the empty delights 
of a vain, vexing world, aims at the exhauſtleſ ain of 
felicity, the moſt lovely pattern of perfection, Jesus. I have 
been too long captivated with the airy, the periſhing delights 
of ſenſe : too long enthralled by my corruptions ; and have too 
often followed the dictates of an unruly and perverſe will. 
Inſtead of following-on more and more after an experimental 
knowledge of, and an intimate acquaintance with, my Lord 
and Saviour, JEsus CHRIST, I haye been purſuing with intenſe 
deſire, and unwearied care, thoſe deceitful objects which 1+ uſt 
have been my inevitable ruin, had not God, by Divine interpo- 
ſition, ſtopped me in my career. Thanks, everlaſting * 
be rendered to the riches of free, and Aiſcriminating grace, which 
hath brought me out of darkneſs into his marvellous light, and 
reſcued me from flavery to fin and ſatan, and, inſtated me in 
the glorious liberty of the children of- God ! Once I thought, 
(to my utter ſhame and confuſion be it ſpoken,) I thought that 
the phantaſtic joys of this world yielded the greaſteſt pleaſure 
and ſatis faction. How did I then dote on imaginary comforts ! 
How was I charmed with the yain delights of ſenſe? O how 
delicious.” were theſe poiſonous: draughts to my poor captive ſoul ? 
How did I graſp the tranſient bubble, and pleaſe myſeli in 
cheriſhmg the phantom! — I] graſped it with inexpreſſible cager- 
neſs and joy — But cab, to the eternal praiſę of grace alone be 
it ſpoken, my views and deſires and purſuits are more aſpiring. 
My foul; which: ence grovelled, as. it. were, an the ſordid duſt, 
now preſſes-ſoxward,' towards the cœleſtial gountsy, the inviſible 
* - "#7 4 » #* e: . : 3 Ea 5 8 rey taps 
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regions of God, of Jeſus, of angels, and of the ſpirits of the 
juſt made per fect Still-it preſſes towards theſe heights which 
tranſcend the moſt elevated imagination. Towering heights ! 
where reign thoſe bleſſed ſpirits who were redeemed by the blood 
of the dear Jeſus, and through Him ſubdued thoſe luſts and 
corruptions which once waged perpetual war with them. To 
thoſe bliſsfal manſions, thoſe realms of eternal joy, where Jeſus 
ſits bailed with the everlaſting acclamations of ſaints and angels; 
to thoſe immortal ſeats, my foul, clogged with the 1 
weight of finful fleſh, wings her continual flight. Aid me, thou 
glorious Spirit! — With humble adoration I bew before thee, 
and implore thy all-gracious aſſiſtance: Oh! aid me in my 
ſwift purſuit. A purſuit, not after the riches and grandeur 
of this world. No! theſe ae” thr ng 0 to thoſe who defire 
to have their portion in this life. My purſuit is for nothing leſs 
than the enjoyment of my God; for “ durable riches and 
righteouſneis ;” for a ** kingdom which cannot be moved,” 
and for “ treaſures that wax notold.” Far hence, ye tranſitory 
joys of time; ye dying, periſhing delights, far hence“. 
ſoul, which aſpires to infinity, cannot be contented with thoſs 
Joys that are limited to a few years.” Nothing leſs than 
the eternal enjoyment of God, the ſource of felicity, can ſatisfy 
the . boundleſs cravings of my foul. Come, Jeſus! take me to 
» thyſelf, whenever thou can't, my weary foul, wrapped in extatic 
joy, ſhall bid thee welcome. Thou art that bleſſed centre, to 
which I tend with never-failing vigour and delight, For, 


+ What are dictinctions, honour, wealth, and ſtate, 
The pomp of courts, and triumphs of the great, 
The num'rous troops that envied thrones ſecure, 
And ſplendid enfigns of imperial pow'r, 


When compared with thee, O thou amiable, thou adorable Jeſus! 
On thee alone I fix my confidence and hope. O glorious Being ! 
the capacious defires of my ſoul centre alone in thee, abſtracted 
from all things elſe. Were I diveſted of all the gratifications of 
ſenſe ; were I deprived of all the gay and enchanting pleaſures 
which this world can afford; yet, if i enjoy my Saviour, I enjo 
iy ALL. If he looks upon me with the {miles of love, 1 deſpiſe 
the frowns of men, I contemn them, as things not worthy to be 
regarded. Come then, my blefſed Lord! thou fourſe of life 
and felicity, come and receive my ſoul, which longs for a par- 
ticipation of thoſe joys divine, and pleaſures Rag ay which 
flow in everlaſting ſtreams from thy right hand. | 


* Mis. Rowe's Dev. Excr. + Sic R. Blackmore. 
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Mr. LOCKE's Treatiſe of FREE-WILL ; or, The true intel. 
lectual SYSTEM of the UNIVERSE, 


( Continued from p. 264.) 
CHAP. VIII. 


T is a very material queſtion which Ariſtotle ſtarteth, 7: +5 
Tewilug xiv, ©* What is that which firſt maveth in the ſoul, and 
ſetteth all the other wheels on work?“ That is, what is that vital 
power, or energy, in which the ſoul firſt diſplayeth itſelf, and 
which in order of nature, precedes all it's other powers, it 

employing them, or ſetting them on work ? | 
Firſt, therefore, I ſay the outward objects of corporal ſenſe, 
are not the only beginning and firſt movers or cauſes of all 
cogitations in us, as the Epicurzans, Hobbians and Atheiſts 
ſuppoſe ; who indeed make all cogitation to be nothing but 
local motions of the brain, intercurrent things occaſionally 
raiſing variety of cogitations, But there is a thread of life 
always ſpinning out, and a living ſpring or fountain of cogitation 
in the {oul itſelf. Now divers of the ſcholaflics, as we ſhewed 
before, tell us, that is is no other than an indifferent or blind 
will, which firſt moveth the underſtanding and cauſeth delibera- 
tion, and yet after this, itſelf blindly chooſeth and determineth 
all human actions. Whereas if the firſt mover be abſolutely 
blind, then muſt it move to it knows not what, and it knows 
not why. + Moreover it is not conceivable that mere indetermina- 
tion and indifferency ſhould be the firſt mover of all action: 
beſides which, neceſſarily, nature muſt be the beginner, and 
the ſpring of all action. Whereas, if there be any ſuch faculty 
of the ſoul, as a blind will, waich is impoſhble, Knowledge 
muſt of neceſſity go, before 1t, to repreſent things to it, and to 
hold a torch to light it, and ſhow it it's way, and this mult come 
after and follow it as it's guide. Wherefore, knowledge and 
underſtanding, counſel, Let aration and reaſon, ſeem to bid 
much faireſt for the firſt mover in the ſoul, and that which leads 
the van-guard. Nevertheleſs it is certain, that neither the ſpe- 
culative, nor deliberative underſtanding doth alway act in us, 
of itſelf neceſſarily and uninterruptedly ; but we are ſenſible that 
our minds are employed and ſet to work, that we apply them 
both jn contemplation and deliberation to this or that object, and 
continually cal them off or ſtop them at pleaſure, as eafily as we 
open and ſhut our eyes; and by moving our eyes, determine our 

ght to this or that object of fight, 8 
Were our ſouls in a conſtant gaze or ſtudy, always ſpinning 
out a neceſſary thread, or ſeries of uninterrupted and concatenate 
thoughts, then could we never have any preſence of mind; 
»9 attention to buſineſs, thinking always, thinking of ſomething 
clie, Or having Oar wats running out a wool-gathering ; * 
is 
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ſo ſhould be totally inept for action. Or could we do nothing 
at all but after ſtudied deliberation, then ſhould we be often 
in a puzzle, and at a ſtand; and demur and fumble a long time 
before we could act or will any thing. 

Ariſtotle himſelf determines that S coun/el, cannot be the firſt 
moving principle in the ſoul ; becauſe then we muſt confider, to con- 
ſider, to confider infinitely. Again, the principle of all actions, and 
therefore intellection itſelf, is, end and good - every thing acting 
for the ſake of ſome end and good. And concerning ends, the 
ſame Ariſtotle hath rightly obſerved, that they are zu aH, 
, , de] that they are not choſen, ſtudied out, or deviſed by 
us, but exiſt in nature, and preveatively obtrude themſelves 
upon us. ; 

Wherefore we conclude, that the rd rgwru; xivey, that which 
firſt moveth in us, and is the ſpring and principle of all delibera- 
tion and action; can be no other, than a conſtant, reſtleſs, unin- 
terrupted defire or love of good and happineſs. This is an 
ever bubbling fountain in the centre of the foul : an or 
ſpring of motion: both a primum and a prrperuum mobile in us, 
the firſt wheel, which ſets all the other wheels in mation, and an 
everlaſting and inceſſant mover. | 

Gov, an abſolutely perfect Being, is not this love of indigent 
defire ; but a love of overflowing fulneſs and redundancy, com- 
municating itſelf. But imperfect beings, as human fouls, 
eſpecially lapſed by reaſon of the penia which is in them, are 
in continual inquiet and reſtleſs deſire and ſearch, always pur- 
ſuing a ſcent 7 good before them, and hunting after it. There 
are ſeveral things which have a face and mien, an alluring ſhew 
and promiſing aſpect of good to us. As pleaſure, joy and eaſe, 
in oppoſition to pain and ſorrow, diſquiet, labour and turmoil : 
abundance, plenty and ſufficiency of all things, in oppoſition to 
poverty, and ſcarceneſs, ſtraitneſs and penury. Power, not only 
as it can remove want, and command plenty, and ſupply plea- 
ſures ; but alſo in the great ſenſe of the thing itſelf, Honour, 
worſhip, and veneration, in oppoſition to evils, diſgrace, . con- 
tempt and ſcorn. Praiſe, commendation, and applauſe, in op- 
poſition to cenſure of others, ignominy and infamy. Charity 
and celebrity, in oppoſition to private obſcurity, and living in 
a corner, Precellency over others, ſuperiority, victory, and 
ſucceſs, in oppoſition to being worſed, or foiled, caſt behind, 
out-done, and diſappointed. Security, in oppoſition to anxiety 
and fear of loſing what we have [or loſing the prize]. Pulchri- 
tude, in oppoſition to uglineſs and deformity : liberty, in op- 
poſition to reſtraint, bondage, ſervility, and the being ſubject 
to commands and prohibitions. And knowledge and truth, in 
oppolition to the evil of 1gnorance, or folly, and error, fince no 
man would willingly, or fooliſhly err, or be miſtaken. | 

But above all theſe, and ſuch like things, the ſoul of man 
hath in it wuarreyua v, A certain vaticiuation, preſage, ſcent 
and odour of one ſummum bonum, one {upreme higheſt Good, 

tranſcending 
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tranſcending all others; without which they will be all ineffectual 
as to complete happineſs, and ſignify nothing: a certain philo- 
ſopher's ſtone that can tarn all into gold, © © 

Now this love and deſire of good, as good in general. and of hap- 
ray traverſing the foul continually, and provoking it perpetual- 

y, is not a mere paſſion or harm; but a ſettled and rooted principle, 
and the very fource aud fountain and centre of life. It is ne- 
ceſſary, and nature in us, immutable, and always continues the 
ſame in equal quantity. As Cartefius ſuppoſeth the ſame quantit 
of motion to be perpetually conferved in the univerſe ; thoug 
not alike in all the ſame bodies, but being transferred and 
paſſing one to the other, and ſo more or lefs, here or there; 
So is there the ſame ſtock of this love and defire of good, always 
alive, and working in the foul, by neccfhty of nature agitating 
it, though by mens? will and choice, it may be diverſely dif- 
penſed ont and placed upon different objects more or leſs. 

But there -are many other powers and energies of the ſoul, and 
neceſſary nature in us too, as beſides, that loweſt of the plaſtic 
life, ſubje& to no command or will, it's vital ſympathy with 
the body, diſplaying itfelf in the perception of the outward ſenſes, 
and of bodily . Bad and pain, over the ſentiments whereof the 
foul, as willing, hath no imperium, though it hath a deſpotic 
and undiſputed power, locomotive in the members and motions 
of the body. 

Then the fancy or imagination, ſudden - paſſion and hormæ, 
and commotions called concupiſcible and iraſcible, whofe firft 
aſſaults prevent our will, intended by nature as ſpurs to action, 
and the quickneſs of life; which elſe without them would grow 
dull and languid, and ſometimes, as it were, fall aſleep. 

Theſe are natural to us, come upon us unawares, invade us, 
and ſurprize us with their ſudden force, and we have no abſo- 
lute, deſpotic, eaſy, undiſputed power over them. Notwith- 
ſtanding which, the hegemonick powers of the foul may by 
conatus's and endeavours, acquire more and more power over 
them, 2 5 

Above all theſe, is the dictate of honeſty, commonly called 
the dictate of conſcience, which, often majeſtically controlling 
them, claſhes with the former. This is neceſfary nature tos. 
Here, the hegemonick ſometimes joins it's aſſiſtance to the 
better, and fometimes takes part with the worſe againſt it. 


Laſtly the anderſtauding, both the /peculative underſtanding, or the 


ſoul as employed about the truth and falſhood of things, and 
the practical, conſidering their good and evil, or what is to be 
done or not done; both of them inferring conſequences of the 
other from premiſes, in way of diſcurſive reaſon ; the clear 
perceptions of which are all natural and neceflary, ſubject to no 
command of will, though both their exerciſe and ſpecihcation of 
objects be determinable by ourſelves. 
(Ts be continued.) 


The 
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V 


The SUITABLENESS of VIRTUE to the NATURE of MAN. 


To the EDITORS of the ChRISTIAN's MACGAZINR- 
GENTLEMEN, 


IF you will favour with a place in your Magazine, the fol. 
lowing endeavours to eſtabliſh Mankind in the general, and 
Youth in particular in their regards to virtue, from the confide- 
ration of the ſuitableneſs of virtue to the nature of man : the 
author will attempt from the ſame principles to ſhew our 
obligations to love Chriſt and his religion, ſo as to delight in 
it, and to regulate our hves by it, N 


I am; Sir, yours, &c, 
Alderſpate-ſtreet. Je T. 


T is of great importance in human fe to have our actions 


conformed to the belt rules, and our principles eſtabliſhed upon 


firm and weighty foundations. It is unbecoming us as rational 
creatures to act inconſiderately, as example, education, or cuſtom 
may biaſs us: but we ſhould conſider whether the examples we 
follow be good, and worthy of imitation ; or the principles we 
embrace have any other and ſubſtantial reafons to ſupport them, 
beſides education and cuſtom : For otherwiſe it is poſſible, and 
ſometimes very probable, we may be led to believe and practiſe 
what is very hurtful to ſociety, oppoſite to our own nature and 
intereſt, as well as offenſive to the deity : and if we ſhould have 
truth on our fide, while we know not by what arguments to de- 
fend it, we ſhall want much joy and ſatisfaction in our own 
minds, be liable to be drawn afide out of the path of truth and 


duty by the ſophiſtry of otners, and to be led into that road, which' 


however pleaſant it may ſcen at firit, will be attended with mi- 
ſery, and end in deſtruction. I appeal to hiſtory and daily ex- 
perience for the confirmation of what I fay : if we conſult the one, 
and obſerve the other, we ſhall ſee mary inſtances of thoſe who 


have been laughed out of their opinions, and traduced into the 
practice of vice by ſuch and fuch truly weighty arguments againſt 


virtue, as, „that it is a piece of ſtare policy; or what deprives 
** thoſe who purſue it of all the pleaſures and comforts of life: 
+ fit only. for grey hairs, or the chimzra of an enthuftaſtic'brain ; 


* and cultivated only by ſervile minds, under the fear of future 


“ puniſhments.” 


{ hope therefore it will not be thought improper to ſettle upon 
firm foundations the practiſè of virtue. 


Under which word I would include the duties we 6we to out- 


ſelyes, to our fellog-creaturzs, and to the deity, 
* Primum in orbe Deos fecit timor,- Lucretius, 
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And it comes recommended and inforced from the nature of 
man, as a lover of what is beautiful and decorous, as a rational, 
a dependent, and a ſocial being. 

I. As a man is a lover of what is beautiful and decorous. 
Man has not only a power with other animals of gratifying his 
eyes with the mere fight of delighttul objects, and his taſte with 
thoſe things which excite agreeable ſenſations in his palate ; but 
can contemplate the 72zernal excellency of objects, ſurvey their 
various parts, and judge of their fitneſs to anſwer their proper 
end. And while he turns away with diſpleaſure from thoſe ob- 
jets whoſe parts are trregular and badly united together, and 
which do not at all, or but badly and indifferently . anſwer the 
end and intention for which they were made ; he views on the 
other hand with pleaſure, delight and rapture thoſe whoſe parts 
being well proportioned in themſelves, and as orderly ranged, 
compole one uniform, regular wuorE; and which — Som their 
various functions, and anſwer well their deſigned end. The 
harmony, regularity and proportion of the various parts of the 
univerſe ; a well compoſed piece of architecture, an elegant 
poem; a conformity of characters; a perſpicuous, elegant and pa- 
thetic compoſition, gentility, and politeneſs of behaviour and drels, 
force our judgment, win our eſteem, excite our love and delight; and 
we are drawn by the contemplation and love of them, to imitate 
theſe and every other excellence as far as our nature admits. Now 
Vintue is nothing but decorum or conſiſtency with our natures ; 
and is what is truly beautiful, being the due government of our 
meaner part, ſenſe ; the regularity of our appetites and paſſions, 
and what truly adorns and ennobles that ſoul which is the ſeat 
of it: while vice is ſenſe ungoverned, appetites — þ 
paſſions unbridled, the ſting of the conſcience, an uneaſy mind, 
and the diſorder of the whole human frame, rendering us unhappy 
in ourſelves, and odious to others; therefore if man would act 
uniformly ; if he would permit his love of beauty in corporea! 
to direct him in intellectual objects, and behave conſiſtently, he 
muſt purſue virtue and forſake vice; being attracted and delighted 
with the beauty of the one, while he is offended by the odiouſne\s 
of the other. : 


II. Virtue is founded in the nature of man as a rational crea- 
ture. | 
When man contemplates his nature, form, and powers, he per- 
ceives that he grows like the vegetative tribe; has ſenſes and appe- 
tites in common with the brute creation; is dull and inactive, unleſ: 
when moved, like inauimate matter; and that he has a power 


above, and beſides theſe, which is called reaſn whereby he can 


direct his body how and when he pleaſes: govern his ſenſes, and 
ſibdue his animal appetites. And fin:e plants gre ſubject to vege- 
tation, their higheſt principle ; animals are under ſenſe, the ſupe- 
rior power in them; man ſhould from his conſtitution, it is evi- 
dent, let reaſon govern him, becauſe it is a principle not only ſu- 
perior to vegetation and ſenſe, but the beſt, the nobleſt part of 


himſelf. 
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himfelf. It is in man what the pilot is in the ſhip, or the prince on 
the throne, and ſhould direct as the one, and govern as the other his 
animal ok ; Which if it does, he will live virtuouſly ; for he will 
ſubdue his appetites, reſiſt the ſolicitations of ſenſe, and not render 
himſelf like the brute creatures, by partaking of their pleaſures, He 
will be pleaſed with, and ſeek after the intellectual delights ſuitable 
to his nature : he will be led co the purſuit of knowledge through 
the various degrees and orders of the creatures, till he aſcends to 
the great Creator ; charmed with the beauty of whoſe works, and 
the perfections of nature, he will admire, eſteem, and reverence Him 
as the firſt, the greateſt, and the beſt of beings : while he will love 
his neighbour 'as partaking of the ſame nature, made after the 
ſame pattern, and ſubje& to the ſame wants with himſelf. 

III. Virtue is founded in the nature of man, as a dependent 
creature. Nothing is more certain than that man gave not him- 
felf exiſtence, but that he owes it to, and received it at firſt from 
God: jt is equally manifeſt alſo, that he cannot preſerve his be- 
ing according to his own pleaſure ; but it depends upon the will 
of his Creator, whether he exiſts a longer or a ſhorter period of 
time ; and whether during his life he 1s in adverſe or proſperous 
circumſtances, ſurrounded by foes, or valued by friends ; whether 
he travels on a rugged, diſagreeable road, or walks in a ſmooth, 
pleaſant path. And ſince he is ſuch a dependent creature, his 


duty and his intereſt call upon him to gain the favour and appro- 


bation of that- Being on whom he depends : and how mult this 
be done, but by fearing his diſpleaſure, delighting in the diſplays 
of his love, gratefully acknowledging the mercies he beſtdws, 
truſting on his providence, depending on his care, imitating his 
moral perfections, and by obeying his will, however the know- 
ledge of it may be attained ? | 

IV. Man ſhould be virtuous, becauſe he is a ea being. 
By our frame we are formed fit for ſociety ; we have a deſire after 
it; are capable of taking pleaſure in converſe with others, and 
of being delighted with the exchange of mutual good offices ; and 
we have many wants and neceſſities which we cannot ſupply of 
ourſelves ; therefore ſociety is equally neceſſary and agreeable. But 
that it may prove fo, it is the duty of every member in his own 
ſphere to endeavour to promote it's peace and good order; to 
which purpoſe he muſt govern his appetites, and keep his ſenſual 
defires within due bounds, that he may be able to diſcharge the 
duties of his ſtation, act well his own part in the great * 
and render himſelf agreable to others. It is alſo neceſſary, that 
he honour, reverence and obey the Deity, that thereby he may 
procure his favour, not only for himſelf, but for that ſociety to 
which he ſtands related. But, above all, it is requiſite, that he be 
Juit and merciful, rendering to every one his due, and performing 
all the kind offices which lie in his power ; that thereby the pro- 
perty of others may be ſecured, peace preſerved, good order 55 
up, the diſtreſſed relieved, and thoſe ends anſwered, to promote 
which men join themſelves into communities. | 
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The fum of all is this, that as man can delight in the ſublime 


- - pleaſures of virtue ; ſo it is below the dignity of his nature to 


urſue meaner pleaſures ; and gratitude and intereſt, together 
Wich the love of peace with, and comfort from, his fellow crea- 
tures, require him to live virtuouſly. 
Let us therefore, eſtabliſhed, confirmed ard encouraged by 
ſuch arguments as theſe, be conſtant, reſolute, and perſevering in 
the praftiſe of that which is our duty and our reaſonable ſervice. 


VII. 


LETTER from the Rev. Dr. PHILIP DODDRIDGE to 
a LADY, on the DEATH of her BROTHER, a pious 
and uſeful MINISTER *. | | 


IJ Y heart is ſo full of the thought of your dear brother”; 

death, that I know not how to command my pen to any 
other ſubject. Believe me, Madam, I fee that heavy afffiction in 
many of it's moſt aggravated circumſtances. But need I men- 
tion them to you, who have, no doubt, a much tenderer ſenſe of 
them ? Or need I mention thoſe common conſolations, Which 


_ Chriſtianity affords us under all our calamities, or thoſe which the 


circumſtances of the cafe before us do moſt peculiarly admit? 1 
know you have already given them their weight, and are well 
furniſhed with conſolations upon this head; having been obliged, 
by ſuch afflictions, frequently to have recourſe to them. No doubt 
you have often been thinking, that, as we are chriſtians, we are 


not to be ſo much concerned about the different I of providen- 


tial diſpenſations, which we are now exerciſed with, whether of 
a proſperous or a calamitous nature, as abont the correſpondency 
of our behaviour to tnem. The law of chriſtianity not to ſay of 
nature itſelf requires that we ſhould not only he filent and com- 
poſed, but chearful and thankful under our afflictions. This in- 
deed is what the generality of chriſtians are wanting in; but that 
is no proof that it is an irrational or impoſſible demand, but ra- 
ther a ſublime attainment in religion. It is evident that nothing 
can be more grateful to God, and edifying to the world, than to 
ſee that a chriſtian under the heavy preſſure of calamity, can 
not only reſtrain the exceſs of ſorrow, and ſuppreſs thoſe indecent 


complaints which the corruption of our nature would be too ready 


to ſuggeſt, but can mingle praiſes with his tears, and love and fe. 
Joice in, his heavenly Father, even when he feels the ſmart of his 
correcting rod. Let me ſuggeſt a few hints upon this head, which 
you will eafily enlarge upon in your own thoughts to greater ad- 
vantage. | 

Gov hath ſeen fit to take away your brother, and is not thi: 
a proper ſeaſon to be zhantful, that you fo long enjoyed him? No 


doubt you have been thinking of his character in the moſt ad- 


See the octavo edit. of Dr. Doddridge's life publiſked by the Rev. Mr. 
Acton, ch. yy: p. 215. from whence it is taken. 


vantageou 
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vantageous particulars of it ; and perhaps have conſidered it as @ 


great aggravation of your affliction that you have loſt ſo excellent 


a brother. But may you not now preſs—in each of theſe afflictive 
thoughts, to ſubſerve the purpoſes of thankfulneſs and joy ? Do 

ou not reflect that the more excellent he was, the more ſurpriz- 
ing was the goodneſs of God in beſtowing him to you and conti- 
nuing him to you ſo long? When you ſay — it may be, with tears 
in your eyes, How few are there in the world that could have 
ſaſtained ſuch a loſs ?” What is it, but to ſay in other words, 
« How few are there in the world, on whom Gop ever beſtowed 
ſo valuable a friend, as he gave to me?” Let common ſenſe 
judge whether that be matter of complaint or praife. 
Vos ſhould be thankful to Gon, that for ſo many years you 
had a conſtant ſhare in his prayers. The more religious he was, 
the more frequently and earneſtly he prayed, and the more 
favourably did Gop regard him. No doubt but his pray- 
ers are ſtill in remembrance before Gop ; and as he moſt fre- 
quently aſked thoſe bleſſings for you, which are of the moſt ex- 
cellent and permanent nature, much of the good effect of theſe 
addreſſes may be ſtill behind. You know not how many refreſh- 
ing viſits of his grace, how many favourable interpoſitions of his 
providence, how high a degree of holineſs in this world, and of 
uſefulneſs in the next, Gop may now be preparing to beſtow upon 
you, 1n anſwer to the prayers of this excellent man. 

Once more; let the providence of God in removing your bro- 
ther be improved to a more thankful ſenſe of his goodneſs in con- 
tinuing your /urviving brother, whoſe lot is caſt ſo much nearer to 
you. If you take the matter in this view, it brings your paſhons 
to a ballance : for you can never imagine, that we are to lament 
any degree of affliction in a greater proportion than we rejoice in 
any equal degree of comfort, 
| You ſee, Madam, you have cauſe of thankfulneſs, though your 
brother be dead ; and that many of the conſiderations with 
which you feed your ſorrows, are capable of being ſubſervient to 
the nobler exerciſes of gratitude and love. 

But what if I ſhould advance ſtill further, and ſay, that the 
death of your brother ſhould not only allow you to be thankful 
for your other mercies, but itſelf ſhould be made the matter of 
praiſe ? I think I ſhould ſay no more than the apoſtle hath ſaid, 
when he exhorts us in every thing to give thanks : nay, I ſhould 
ſay no more than I am confident your deliberate reafon muſt ſub- 
{cribe to. | | 

Are you not the ſervant of Gop, and have you not yielded 
yourſelf to him ? Was it not the buſineſs of the laſt ſacrament- 
day ? And are you not renewing the dedication every day of your 
life ? — When you conſecrate yourſelf to Gop, you give up every 
ſeparate intereſt of your own, and reſolve all into this one grand 


petition, that His Name may be glorified, particularly in all you 
are, and in all you have. Now, do you imagine that Gop would 
have removed 19 eminent a ſaint, ſo uſeful a miniſter, and afflict- 
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ed a numerous and religious family, as well as a multitude of 
ſympathizing friends, if he had not known that it was for his 
glory When you have been ſaying, as you have daily ſaid, Father, 
thy <vill be done; were you not then praying for the loſs of your 
deareſt comforts, even for the death of your brother, and of eve 
other friend you have, upon ſuppoſition that it were the will of 
God? You certainly were; unleſs you meant to ſay, «© Thy 
will be done, ſo far as it is agreeable to my own !” Now I leave 
you to judge whether the anſwer of prayer be the matter of com- 
plaint or of praiſe. 

I know it very difficult to apprehend, how ſuch a diſpenſation 
as this ſhould be for the glory of Gon. But have we known ſa 
little of the nature of the great God, as to queſtion the wiſdom of 
his providential diſpenſations, merely becauſe they appear unac- 
countable to us. We uſe ourſelves to a contracted way of think- 
ing'and reaſoning upon this head ; much like a ſmal} congrega- 
tion in the country, that fancy the intereſt of religion is very much 
damaged by the removal of an uſeful miniſter from them, though 
it be to a ſphere of much more extenſive ſervice. Becauſe this 
earth is our habitation, we fondly imagine it to be a place of 
very great importance; whereas, if we conſider the number and 
excellency of the inhabitants of heaven, we muſt be forced to 
confeſs, that it is very probable thoſe revolutions may be very 
ſerviceable to the whole creation, which are detrimental to ſome 
particular part, in it's higheſt and moſt important intereſt. And 
of this nature I take the removal of excellent miniſters to be; 
eſpecially in the prime of their ſtrength and uſefulneſs. 

I may add, that there are certain views, both with relation to 


him and yourſelf, which will further evince your obligations to 


thankfulneſs. With regard to your brother, you will eaſily ap- 
prehend a foundation for thankfulneſs, though perhaps you have 


not conſidered his preſent happineſs in that particular view. You 


believe, with the greateſt reaſon, that death was inconceivably 
advantageous to him, and that now he is ab/ent from the body, he is 
preſent with the Lord, Now, with all your tender friendſhip, 
can you queſtion whether it be your part to rejoice with him 1n 
that glory and felicity, which he now enjoys ? Or, can you imagine 
that you are to be ſo much concerned that he is not with gen, as 
to forget to rejoice that he 15 xvizh Gop Was it more for you to 
lofe your brother, than for the apoſtles to part with CHriſt him- 
ſelf? And yet he ſays the very ſame thing which ſhocked you fo 
much a few lines above; / ye loved me ye would rejoice, becauſe 
ge to the Father. 

When your brother was alive, you did not only take pleaſure 
in him, when he was in the ſame houſe and room with yourſelf, 
but at the diſtance of above an hundred miles. You rejoiced to 
think he was well, that he was ſurrounded with agreeable friends, 
furniſhed with plentiful accommodations ; and above all, laying 
himſelf out with vigour and ſucceſs in the ſervice of our great 


common maſter, And will you entertain ſo mean an idea of the 


preparation 
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preparation which the Gop of heaven and earth hath made for the 


ſupreme happineſs of his beloved children, as to queſtion whether 
he be now raiſed to more valuable friends, more delightful enter- 
tainments, and a ſphere of more extenſive ſervice ? | 

I am confident, Madam, you would have been” thankful from 
your heart for your brother's recovery.—And would it have been 
a greater mercy to him, to have been raiſed from a languiſhing 
illneſs to a ſtate of confirmed health, amidſt the vanity and miſery 
of this ſtate of mortality, than to be exalted to immortal health 
and vigour, amidſt the entertainment of angels, and the enjoy- 
ment of Gop ? Or has ſo generouſly ſpirited a perſon as yourſelf 
begun now to imagine, that you are to be thankful on the ac- 
count of none but yourſelf? So far from that, you think 1t a great 
matter of thankfulneſs ; and no doubt you are frequently praifing 
Go for it, that you have an excellent brother left, ſo agreeably 
ſettled, ſo univerſally reſpected, and ſo zealouſly and ſucceſsfully 


engaged in the moſt honourable ſervice. But is it not more, that 
you have another brother among the bleſſed angels in heaven ? 


How different are the ſervices which the one 1s paying to the 
throne of grace, and the other at the throne of glory! When they 


are both engaged, it may be at the very ſame moment, in the 
contemplation of Gop and divine things, how vaſtly do you 
think, the younger brother, has now the advantage of the elaer ? 
May there not be the ſame difference in accuracy, ſolidity, and 


manly pleaſure between the thoughts of the bleſſed ſaint in hea- 
ven and the philoſopher upon earth, as between the ſublimeſt 
thoughts of that philoſopher, and the roving imagination of a 
little infant, in which reaſon is but juſt beginning to dawn? 
Certainly it ſhould be a conſtant delight to us, amidit all the diſ- 
turbances and calamities of life, that we have ſo many friends in 
heaven, whoſe joy and glory ſhould be to us as our own. 

You muſt now give me leave to add, that you have reaſon to be 
thankful for this diſpenſation of Providence, not only from a 
principle of zeal for Gov and friendſhip to your brother, but 


from a regard to your own per/oral intereſt. The goſpel teacheth 


it's ſincere profeſſors to regard every providence as & mercy, 
when it tells them that all things ſhall work together for good to them 


ho love Gop ; and therefore though you could not ſee the mer- 


cy in this particular ſtroke, religion would nevertheleſs require 
you to believe and acknowledge it. But cannot you yourſelf per- 
ceive ſome mercy in it ? Has it not, as you are pleaſed to intimate 
in your letter, an apparent tendency to wean your affections from 
this world, and to raiſe them to the heavenly felicity ? Do you 
not find the thoughts of death more tolerable, more delightful to 


you, fince Gop has removed ſo powerful an attractive from earth, 


and tranſlated it to heaven? Nay, do you not find it a conſidera- 
ble exerciſe of patience, to be abſent, it may be for ſeveral years, 
from this dear happy brother, whoſe image continually preſents 
itſelf to your mind in ſo much the more charming a light, as 
your heart is melted with grief for his death ? Now, if an in- 
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difference to this world, and a moſt affectionate deſire of an Hap- 
py immortality, be a very important branch of the chriſtian tem- 
per; if the Scriptures are ſo r ee inculcating it upon us, 
and we ſo continually praying for the increaſe, and lamenting 
the deficiency. of it, how reaſonable 15 1t that we ſhould be thank- 
ful for thoſe providences, which of all others have the greateſt 
tendency to promote it ? | 

I write theſe things, Madam, not with the coldneſs of a ſtranger, 
but with the tender ſympathy of a friend; and with ſo much the 
greater ſympathy, as, ſince | began this letter, I have loſt a very 
agreeable and valuable perſon out of my congregation, with ſome 
circumſtances, which render the &roke peculiarly ſurprizing and 
afflicting. May Gov teach us ſo to bear and improve all our 
afflictions, both in ourſelves, and our friends, that we may have 
reaſon to reflect upon them as the moſt valuable mercies of our 
lives ; and that they may fit us for that happy world, where we 
_ be pe: the need, and then, undoubtedly, above the reach 
0 em 


I am, Madam, &c. 
P. DODDRIDGE. 


VIII. 
A noble INSTANCE of JUSTICE and GENEROSITY. 


|S Y, king of Arragon and Sicily, at his death, left 
John his ſon, an infant, not two years of age, entruſted to 
the care and protection of Ferdinand, brother to the deceaſed 
king, and __ to the infant. Ferdinand was a man of great 
virtue and merit: the eyes of the people and the nobles were up- 
on him; and not only in private diſcourſes, but in the public 
aſſembly, he had the general voice and mutual conſent to be choſen 
king of | Arragon : But, deaf to all their offers, he alledged the 
right of his infant nephew, and the cuſtom of the country. He 
could not however prevail upon the afſembly to be of the ſame 
Opinion, and they adjourned for that time. They met again, in 
hopes that Ferdinand, having had time to conſider of their offer, 
would accept the crown. But he, not ignorant of their inten- 
tions, had cauſed the little child to be cloathed in royal robes, * 
and having hid him under his garment, went to the aſſembly. 
Parafus, maſter of the horſe, by common conſent again aſked 
him, Whom, Ferdinand, is it your pleaſure to have declared 
our king?“ To which, with a look and tone of ſeverity, he re- 
ied, © Whom but hn, the ſon of my brother ?” And jnftant- 
y, taking the child from under his robe, and lifting him upon his 
ſhoulder, cried out, „ Gop fave king John!“ an commanding, 
the banners to be diſplayed, he caſt himſelf firſt to the ground 
before his infant nephew; and then all the reſt, moved by ſo glo- 
rious an example, did the like, | 


HUMANITY 


I 
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| | IX, 
HUMANITY to ANIMALS RECOMMENDED. 


KNOW not upon what principle of reaſon and juſtice it is, 

that mankind have founded tneir right over the lives of every 
creature that is placed in a ſubordinate rank of being to them- 
ſelves. Whatever claim they may have in right of food and ſelf- 
defence, did they not extend their privilege farther than theſe two 
articles would reaſonably carry them, numberleſs beings might en- 
joy their lives in peace, who are now hurried out cf them by the 
moſt wanton and unneceſſary cruelties I cannot diſcover why it 
ſhould be thought lefs inhuman to cruſh to death an harmleſs in- 
ſect, whole ſingle offence is, that he eats that food which na- 
ture has prepared for him, than it would be to kill any more 
bulky creature for the ſame reaſon, There are few tempers ſo 
hardened to the impreſſions of humanity, as not to ſhudder at the 
thoughts of the later; aud yet the former is univerſally practiced 
without the leaſt check of compaſſion. This ſeems to ariſe from 
the groſs error of fup, oſing that every creature is really iu itſelf 
contemptible, which happens to be cloathed with a body greatly diſ- 
proportionate to our own. There is every reaſon to belicve that 


. the ſenſations of many inſects are as exquiſite as thoſe of crea- 


tures of far more enlarged dimenſions; perhaps even more ſo. 
The ſnail, for inſtance, gathers in her horns upon the leaſt ap- 
proach of your hand. Is not this the ſtrongeſt indication of ſen- 
itbility ? And is it any evidence of ours, that we are not there- 
fore induced to treat them with a more ſympathizing tenderneſs, 

I was extremely pleaſed with a ſentiment I met with the other 
day in Montaigne : he remarks, that there is a certain general 
claim of kindneſs and benevolence, which every ſpecies of crea- 
tures has a right to from us. | 

It 1s to' be regretted that this generous maxim is not more at- 
tended to in the affair of education, and preſſed home upon ten- 
der minds, in it's full extent. The early delight which children 
diſcover in tormenting flies, I am far from thinking to be a mark of 
any innate cruelty of temper, becauſe this turn may be accounted 
tor upon other principles; and it is entertaining unworthy no- 
tions of our all-wiſe Creator, to ſuppoſe that he forms mankind 
with a propenſity to the moſt deteſtable of all diſpoſitions. But 
molt certainly, by being unreſtrained in {ports of this kind, they 
may acquire, by habit, what they never would have learned from 
nature, and grow up into a confirmed inattention to every kind 
of ſutfering but their own. It might be of ſervice therefore, it 
ſhould ſeem, in order to awaken, as early as poſſible in children, 
an extenſive ſeuſe of humanity, to give them a view of ſeveral 
ſorts of inſets, as they may be magnified by the afſilauce of 
glaſſes, and to ſhew them that the ſame evident marks of wiſdom 
and goodneſs prevail in the formation of the minutel}, zn{gR\..25 
in that of the moſt enormous beaſt ; that they are equally furniſp- 
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ed with whatever is neceſſary, not only to the preſervation, but 
the happineſs of their beings, in that ſtate of exiſtence which 
Providence bas aſſigned them: in a word, that the whole con- 
ſtruction of their reſpective parts diſtinctly proclaims them the 
objects of the divine benevolence, and therefore that they juſtly 
gught to be fo of ours. | 8 


X. 


The SPEECH of EDGAR, KING of ENGLAND, 
ſurnamed the PEACEABLE, to a CONSISTORY of his 
_ BISHOPS and others of his CLERGY, on the Piſſoluteneſs 
and irreligious State of the Order in his Times; Delivered 
in the year 969. . 


* * ſo much as the Lord hath magnified his mercy to 
1 work with as; it is meet, moſt reyerend fathers, that with 
worthy works we an{wer his innumerable benefits : for neither 
by our own ſwords poſſeſs we the earth, and cur own arm 
hath not ſaved us; but his right hand, and his holy arm, for 
that he hath been pleaſed with us. Meet therefore it is, that we 
ſubmit both ourſelves and our fouls to him, who hath put a!] 
things under our feet; and that we diligently labour that they 
whom he hath made ſubje& unto us, may be made ſubject unts 
his laws. And truly it is my part to rule the laity, with the 
Jaw of equity, to do juſt judgment becwixt man and his neigh- 
bours, to puniſh church-robbers, to repreſs rebels, to deliver the 
weak from the hands of his fronger, the poor and the needy 
from them who ſpoil them. And it alſo belongeth to my care to 
have conſideration to the health, quietneſs and peace of the mi- 
niſters of the church, the flock of monks, the companies of vir- 
Eins, and to provide the things needfal tor them. The examining 
of whoſe manners belongeth unto You ; if they hve chaſtely, if 
taey behave themſelves honeſtly toward them which be abroad; if, 
zn divine ſervice they be careful; if in teaching the people, di- 
ligent; if in feeding, ſober; if in apparel, moderate; if in judg- 
ment they be diſcreet. If you had cured theſe things by prudent 
{eratiny (by your licence I ſpeak, o reverend fathers!) ſuch hor- 
ridle and abominable things of the clerks had not come to our 
ears, I omit to ſpeak that their crown 1s not large, nor their 
rounding convenient“; but wantonneſs in apparel, infolency in 
bchaviaur, ſilthineſs in words, do bewray the madneſs of the in- 
ward man. Furthermore, how great negligence is there in the 
duties, when in the holy vigils they will ſcarce vouchſafe to be 
preſent, when at the, holy folemnities of the divine ſervices they 
ſeem to be gathered together to play and to laugh, rather than 


to ſing! 


* This alludes to the mode of cutting the monks” hair in thoſe times. 1 
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„ will ſpeak that which good men lament, and evil men 
laugh at. I will fpeak, with ſorrow, if ſo be it may be ſpoken, 
how they flow in banquettings, in chambering and wantonneſs, 
that now clerk's houſes may thoaght to be brothel houſes of 
harlots, and an aſſembly of players. There is dice, there 1s 
dancing, aud finging, there is watching till midnight, with 
crying and ſhouting. Thus the patrimony of kings, the alms of ; 
princes, yea, and that more 1s, the price of that precious blood | 
is overthrown. Have our fathers then for this purpoſe empti- N 
ed their treaſures? Hath the king's bountifulneſs given lands | 
and poſſeſſions to chriſtian churches for this end; that clerks” ; 
harlots ſhould be pampered with delicious dainties, that riotous ; 
gueſts may be prepared for; that hounds and hawks, and ſuch 1 
like toys may be gotten ? — Of this the ſoldiers cry out, the | 
common people murmur, the jeſters and ſcoffers ſing and dance, ; 
and you regard it not; you fpare it, you diſſemble it. Where 
is the /word of Lewi, and the zeal of Simeon, which killed the une 
circumciſed Sichemites, being the figure of them who defile the 
church of Chriſt, with polluted acts, abuſing Jacob's daughter as | 
an harlot? Where is the /pirie of Mo/es, that ſpared not his own I 
houthold and kindred, worſhipping the head of the. calf ? 
Where is the dagger of Phinehas the prieſt, who, killed him that 
played the harlot with the Midianite, and by this holy emulation 
pacified God's wrath ? Where is the iris of Peter, by whoſe power 
covetouſneſs is deſtroyed, and Simonial hereſy condemned? 
„Endeavour to imitate, o ye priefts in God! It is high time 
to riſe againſt them who have broken the law of God. I have 
Conflantine's, you have Peter's ſword in hand; let us join right 
hands ; let us couple ſword to ſword ; that the lepers may be 
be caſt out of the church ; the hallowed place of our Lord may 
be purged, and the /ons of Levi may minitter in the church. Go 
to, carefully, I befeech you, leſt it repent Us to have done that 4 
which we have done, and to have given that which we have given, 
if we ſhall ſee that not to be fpent in God's ſervice, but on the | 
riotouſneſs of moſt wicked men, through unpunifhed liberty. Let b 
the relics of holy ſaints, which they ſcorn, and the reverend al- f 
tars before which they rage, move you ; let the marvellcus devo- 
tion of our anceftors, whoſe aims the clerks' fury abuſeth, move | 
YOu, | ; : | ; f 
To You I commit this buſinefs; that both by biſhoply cenſure 9 
and kingly authority. filthy livers may be caft out of the church, 
and they that live 1: order may be brought in.“ See Stow's An- 
nals, or Weerver's diſcourſe of funeral monuments. 155 
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" . XI. . ; 
TRANSLATION of Dr. LOWTH's LECTURES on 
the SACRED POETRY of the HEBREWS. 

| ' ( Continued from p. 271.) 


FAR-T. 0. 
Of the PARABOLIC STYLE. 


LECTURE IV, continued. 


Of the PARABOLIC STYLE, and of the SEN'TENTIOUsS 
| KIND. 


HE ſame opinion concerning the utility of poetry, in that 
| particular [mentioned in our laſt number,] prevailed, 
through all the ages of the Hebrew nation. It was always 
eſteemed the higheſt praiſe of ſcience and erudition, to be conver- 
ſant in the ſayings of the wiſe, to know the parables and enizmas» 
of the ancient; 5 each of which names two kinds of verſes ſeem 
to be denoted, which, however different from each other in ſome 
reſpects, have yet ſeveral things common. The one I call Didac 
tic ; including precepts in elegant and clear verfes, and often i! 
luſtrated by open or hidden compariſons ; ſuch as were the ſen- 
tences and adages of the wiſe men: the other was truly poetical, 
decorated with all the ornaments of the grander ſtyle, magnificent 
by ſublimity of ſenſe, animated by the moſt rapid paſhons, varied 
with figures and images, ſuch as are ſeveral remains of the pro 
phets; each was for the moſt part ſhort and very obſcure ; each 
always conſiſted of numbered ſentences ; on which account chiefly 
they ſeem to have expreſſed the poetic dition, both proverbta] 
and didactic, by the ſame name, and they thought that in theſe two 
kinds, all knowledge of divine and human things was contained. 
I. The /extentious manner of ſpeaking therefore I lay down as 
the firſt character of the pcetic ſtyle of the Hebrew, as it 1 
by far the moſt remarkable and extenſive; for though it may ſeem 
by right to poſſeſs only the didactic form, yet has it paſſed into the 
reſt, and ocgupied the whole Hebrew poetry. There are man; 
paſſages in the ſacred writings, both exquiütely figurative, and 
wonderfully ſublime ; but all plainly conclude ſententiouſly 
There are alſo ſome, not inelegant poems, which have ſcarce!, 
any thing elſe poetical than the numbers, and that beauty c. 
fentences, in which the ſweetneſs of their numbers principal] 
conſiſts, This is evident in almoſt all the didactic pſalms; this, 
in ſome others, where the ſubject, order, diction, conceptions, ar” 
e hiſtorical; the conformation of the ſentences poerical. 
ndeed there is that neceſſary union of the numbers with the con- 
formation of the ſentences, that whenever the diſtribution of thele, 
which ſometimes happens, is a little obſcure, and leſs regular. 
there ſcarce any room is left for conjecture concerning the di- 
viſion of the verſes, the only part of the whole Hebrew metie 
Which is not quite obſolete, | 
But, briefly to explain what indeed appears clearly enough from 
almoſt every page of the ſacred writings, the foilowing is = 
| method 
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method of this whole affair. The Hebrew poets firſt deliver 
many things briefly and ſimply, illuſtrated by no adjuncts, adorn- 
ed by no epithets, which they uſe very ſparingly ; they after- 
wards call, in and ſubjoin ornaments. They repeat, vary, in- 
"creaſe the ſame thing; and adding one or more ſentences con- 
ſtructed in the ſame manner, they include either the ſame thing, 
or ſomething ſimilar or contrary, in the ſame form. At leaſt 
they uſe theſe three forms of adorning, moſt frequently of all ; the 
multiplication of one thing, the aſſemblage of many, the oppo- 
ſition of different things. They commonly diſpoſe two ſentences in 
order, apt, and divided by equal intervals, in which, for the moſt 
part, things anſwer to things, and words to words, Theſe are va- 
ried many ways ; by admiration, compariſon, denial, and the like, 
hut principally by interrogation, which frequently adds fingular 
force and ſublimity. 

Every language has it's peculiar mode and genius, on which 
depends the whole manner of it's verſe, and in great part, the 
colour of it's poetic ſtyle. In the Hebrew the frequent, or rather 
perpetual luſtre of the ſentences, and the clauſes accurately falling 
into the due diſtances, ſeem neceſſary to diſtinguiſh their verſes ; 
ſo that what in another language would excced all bounds, can- 
not here be omitted without lo; of the poetry. This therefore, 
in the Hebrew poetry, is the firſt and principal office of the ſen- 
tentious kind of ſpeaking, to confine proſaic and flowing diſ- 
courſe, and to diſtinguiſh it with numbers, which is the conſequence 
of the former : for there are certain forms of ſpeech, as Cicero 
has remarked, in which there is ſuch neatneſs, that numbers ne- 
ceflarily follow; for when either like is returned to like, or con- 
trary is oppoſed to contrary, or words of ſimilar cadences are 
ſonght ont, whatever is ſo concluded for the moſt part flows har- 
monzouſly. But it has in other things great force, and contains 
in it many and ſhining excellencies ; for as the ſacred poems often 
derive from this fountain their ſtriking elegance, ſweetneſs, and 
ſplendor ; ſo in many caſes they owe to it their ſublimity and 
weight. Frequent and repeated ſentences render a diſcourſe eſpe- 
cially conciſe, grave, and paſſionate. Their very brevity gives it 
certain nerves and greater ſtrength from it's Heng contracted into 
a narrower ſpace. What we ſhall hereafter produce will ſupply 
us with ſafkcient examples, and then perhaps we may ſpeak more 
largely upon this ſubject “. | 


DECTHURES 

Of the FIGURATIVE KIND, and ITS DIVISION. 
II. In the former lecture, I ſhewed that the poetic ſtyle is ex- 

preſſed in the Hebrew by, a word, whoſe ſignification may com- 


modiouſly be diftributed into three parts, ſo as to contain the ſen- 
tentious, figurative, and ſublime manner of ſpeaking. What-15 
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the origin, manner, and effect, of the ſententious kind in the 


Hebrew poetry, I have briefly noted. In ſpeaking of the fgura- 


tive an immenſe fi-1d of matter lies open before me; to prevent 
us from wandering too widely in which, we muſt diligently ſettle 
the proper bounds of our journey ; and that what we ſhall ſay 
upon this head, very different perhaps from common uſe, may 
be the better underſtood,” it may be proper firſt, to explain, as 
clearly as I can, upon what principles, in what order and manner, 
and to what end I ſhall treat of the figures of the Hebrew 
oetry. Wo 
: The word ÞWN, me/bel, in it's moſt ufual ſignification, denotes 
a ſimilitude, and implies figurative diction fo far as the reaſon and 
nature of figures is laid in the change of ſimilar words or ideas, or 
rather images; which takes place in ſome figures, even as they 
are conſtituted by rhetoricians. In explaining their poetry there- 
fore, I have determined to follow this notion only of figurative 
dition, taken from the letters and ſenſe of the Hebrews them- 
ſelves ; and that fo much the more willingly, as I am able by this 
means to confine my ſubject within narrower bounds. By fgura- 
tive didion then, I underſtand that, by which one or more words 
or images are transferred into the place of others, or even ſerve 
for the illuſtrating of others, from ſome ſimilitude which they have 
with them. This fimilitude, if it is barely hinted, and that by 
one or two words only, becomes a metaphor : if expreſſed by conti- 
nued ſpeech, it is called an allegory. If it is openly expreſſed, 
each of the images being compared together, it becomes a compa- 
ri/on. The proſopoparia. alſo is founded in fimilitude of this kind; 
when either action or perſon is given to things fiftittous and want- 
ing ſenſe, which is a ſpecies of bolder metaphor, or when a pro- 
bable oration is attributed to à real perſon. | 
Concerning theſe figures I ſhall diſcourſe in the abovementioned 
order, not as if this were the only kind of figures uſed by the hea- 
then poets, or theſe the only figures of this kind; but firſt, becauſe 
theſe fall more eſpecially under the notion of parabolic diction, 
and next, becauſe their uſe in ſacred poetry is moſt frequent, and 
moſt beautiful; ſo that their force and beauty appears no where 
elſe with equal excellence. Nor will it be ſufficientſo to illuſtrate 
them, that ſome examples of each only may be produced, as if 
we ſought after things unknown, and recondite, not placed at 
hand, and occurring every where ; We muſt proceed further, if we 
can; we muſt inquire principally what is their peculiar uſe with 
the Hebrews; we muſt ſcrutinize into their peculiar and interior 
elegancies ; into which, if I am not deceived, we ſhall for the 
molt part obtain a more eaſy aeceſs, if we conſtantly purfue that 
method which the reaſon of the thing itſelf manifeſtly. opens 
to us. | 
For of figurative dition, taken in the ſenſe wherein I have 
juſt explained it, ſuch is the purpoſe, ſuch is the force, that. 
images being transferred from elſewhere, matters may ie — 
J reſſed 
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fed either in a more evident and clear, or in a more elevated 
and fablime manner. When therefore any thing is aſſumed 
for the ſake of illuftrating or increafing another thing, it ought 
to be extremely well known and manifeſt, or very remarkable 
and magnificent: for this end, it is neceſſary to produce images 
of thoſe things eſpecially, which are familiar to the eyes and 
thoughts, or always have appeared of the pos weight and 
dignity to the writer, as well as to thoſe for whom he writes. 
If ſome things in common life were familiar to the writer, others 
to the reader, and conſequently different images were familiar 
to their minds, it could not be but that many things which the 
one illuſtrated clearly and elegantly, nay amplified happily 
and ſublimely, would appear nevertheleſs to the other obſcure, 
perhaps, and groveling. And this is likely to happen ſo much 
the more, as the one is disjoined and differs from the other in 
time, place, manners, things ſacred and profane, and in thort 
the whole mode and cuſtom of public and private life. Therefore 
in all kind of writings, this will in ſome meaſure happen to 
readers; but in poetry more eſpecially, wherein all things are 
diſtinguiſhed and illuſtrated with the greateſt copiouſneſs and 
variety of images; And in the writings of the poets then moſt 
of all when they are foreigners, when they are ancients : Of 
all foreigners, chiefly the orientals, as differing moſt widely 
from us in genius and manners; and of orientals chiefly the 
Hebrews, as being by far the moſt ancient of all extant. To 
the readers of their poems therefore, incommodities and difficul- 
ties ariſe from all the cauſes which I have mentioned. Their 
antiquity in many reſpects prevents their clearneſs, no leſs than 
their manner of living, thinking, and ſpeaking, totally different 
from our cuſtoms : ſo that there is the greateſt danger, leſt, placed 
as it were, in a bad light, we ſee every thing badly, or make 
a bad eſtimate, meaſuring others by our own ſtandard. 

We muft always avoid this error, and endeavour to repair 
theſe inconveniencies, by as much diligence as we may: but 
not only their language, rites, diſcipline, is to be thoroughly 


learned, but their intimate ideas are to be inveſtigated, the 


manner and connection of their thoughts to be ſought out; all 
things, if I may ſo expreſs myſelf, are to be ſeen with their eyes, 
to be eſtimated by their opinions; in ſhort, we muſt endeavour, 
as much as poſſible, to read the Hebrew writings as Hebrews. 
We muſt in this caſe do juſt like the aſtronomers in that part of 
their ſcience which they call comparative ; who, that they ma 

form in their mind the clearer idea both of the whole world, 
and of each of it's parts, imagine themſelves to go over and 


ſurvey the univerſe, to pa's from planet to planet, and to become 


inhabitants of each for a little time ; and thus they clearly con- 
template and accurately eſtimate what each has peculiar to 
itſelf, ag well from it's fituation, celerity and ſatellite, as from 


the view of the reſt; what and how different a fight of the 


world, 
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world is exhibited to each according to it's different ſituation. 
In like manner, he who would enter into the peculiar and inter or 
elegancies of the Hebrew poetry, ſhould imagine himſelf placed 
in the ſame ſituation with thoſe who wrote them, or on whoſe 
account they were written; ſhould conſider, not what images 
certain words now would immediately bring to his mind, but 
what would be obvious to the mind of an Hebrew, in thoſe times, 
and in that country ſpeaking or hearing ſuch words. As far as 
a man can attain this, ſo far will he enter into their force and 
beauty. Indeed in many caſes this will be very difficult, in 
ſome impoſſible; in all, however, it is the chief thing to be 
attended to, and eſpecially in thoſe places which moſt abound 
in figures. 

For in metaphor, to ſpeak of that, what may be referred to 
almoſt all the other figures which I mentioned (as they all 
have a common nature) two things are particularly to be regarded, 
upon which their whole force and elegance depends. Firſt, that 
fimilitude, on account of which the images are mutually changed, 
and which is the only foundation of parabolic diction; which 
perhaps will ſufficiently appear from a general knowledge of the 
things themſelves; and ſecondly, either the beauty or dignity 
of the image transferred into the place of another; which is a 
much more nice affair: for the opinion of beauty and dignity 
ariſes not fo much from the things themſelves in which they are 
thought to exiſt, as from the mind of the eſtimator ; or from 
ſome flight and ſecret relation which they bear to other thing. 
Therefore it ſometimes happens, that ſome external appearances, 
and kind of coarſe lincaments of things continue ſuſticiently 
manifeſt, when their priſtine ſplendor and the very flower ot 
their elegance, 1s wholly deftroyed by time. 

It will not therefore perhaps be uſcleſs ſo to diſcourſe concern 
ing the metaphors of ſacred poetry, as at the ſame time to enter 
into a more extenſive diſquiſition concerning poetic images, 0 tar 
as they ſupply an abundance of metaphors. In order to ſee that 
the uſe of this figure with the Hebrew poets was not only moſt 
cleg:nt in itſelf, for the moſt part, but often had a peculiar 
elegance, we muſt recolle& what weight it had with their affairs, 
ideas, and opinions; that what was beautiful in it, viewed in 
this light, may appear much more beautiful; that what uſed to 
teem harſh, deformed, groveling, may on the contrary aſſume 
it's proper grace and ſublimity. 

All nature, this univerſe of things, is offered to the contem- 
plation of the human mind, and — an infinite variety of 


ideas; a kind of confuſed maſs, from whence images, as a certain 
poetical furniture are collected, and after proper choice brought 
torth into uſe. The mind of man is that /peculum of Plato, which. 
as it is carried round at pleaſure, immediately makes another 
ſun, other ſtars, earth, plants, animals, and even itfelf, In 
this ſhadow and image of himſelf, which man bckolds by rene 

thas 
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this glaſs of his mind into himſelf, he in ſome meaſure beholds 

the mind alſo of other men ; for from that which he feels and 

perceives within himſelf, he forms his conjectures concerning 

others, and finds and deſcribes the manners, paſſions, and con- 

ceptions of others from his own. But from this abundance of 

images which the human mind collects from all ſurrounding na- 

ture, as well as from itſelf, it's own motions and operations, thoſe 

are more ſubtle, and as is reaſonable, leſs clear and ſtriking, which 

are obtained by reaſon and argumentation'z thoſe more evident 

and expreſs, which are gained from the perpetual impulſe of the 

ſenſes; and of theſe, they are the moſt certain and illuſtrious which 

we perceive by that moſt acute of all ſenſes, the gt. Hence 

it is that almoſt all poetry is converſant in transferring thoſe 

images which are impreſſed vpon the mind by the ſenſes,” and 

principally by the ſight ; that it may expreſs obſcure things by 

* thoſe which are more plain, ſubtle, by thoſe which are more in- 

a telligible; and as it is more ſincere and ſimple, ſo much the 

more freely it lays hold of thoſe which are in this kind moſt 

clear, moſt common, and plain to all; of which there 1s ſo great 

plenty, that they conduce no leſs to clearneſs than to variety and 
ornament, | 

| Indeed the images of external things, with the luſtre of which 

} poetic dition is adorned and diſtinguiſhed, are infinite; but 8% 

| that in ſuch an immenſity of matter we may follow ſome order, | | h 

and not wander without any clue, four ſources of them may be 8 

pointed out, to which all the reſt may commodiouſly be referred. | 5 

Poetical images then, are taken Firſt, from natural things. Second- | LY 

} ly, from morals, manners, arts, and things occurring in common 9 
life. Thirdly, from ſacred things. Fourthly, from the moſt re- 
markable hiſtorical tranſactions. A few examples ſhall be given 
on each of theſe heads. 

D To be continued. |] 1 
r ' if 

A tranſpoſition having been made in the printing f the third 
lecture, p. 206, the beginning of the paragraph is here ſubjoined, pro- 
perly diſpoſed. . 

But though nothing can be determined concerning the numbers 
of the lines, there is yet ſomething elſe, laying many things to- 
gether, to be obſerved, which pertains to the conſtruction of the 
poem. The Hebrew poetry, has, as 1 remarked above, a certain 
conformation of ſentences peculiar and accommodated to itſelf ; the 
manner of which 1s, that the full comprehenſion 1s almoſt equally 
diſtributed into it's parts, and the entire members form entire 
verſes. Therefore, as the poems ſpontaneouſly as it were, di- 
vide themſelves into periods for the moſt part equal, ſo the ver 
periods are of themſelves divided into their verſes, moſt frequent- 
'y two, but very often more. 'This is diſcernible eſpecially in 
thoſe paſſages which occur almoſt every where in the Hebrew 
poets, where they turn one thing various ways, and dwell upon 
the ſame ſentence ; where they expreſs, &c,” 
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DEITY. A POEM. ſtop — tempeſt . wildeſt rage? 5 
ee infinite! what finite can explore Y 
By the late Mr. SAMUEL BoYsE. Imagination ſinks beneath thy ar . ; 
[ Continued from p. 274] * 3 —_— thy —_— know, 
oſt were thy unity, for he were Thou; 
VI. OMNIPOTENCE. ; Yet preſent x all ae thy power remains, | 
AR tence ye viſionary charming maids, Reveal'd in nature, nature's author reigns : 
. Ye ſancied nymphs that haunt the Gre- In vain would error from conviction fly, 
cian ſnhades; : Thou exery where art preſent to the eye: | 
Your birth who from conceiving fiction drew, The ſenſe how ſtupid, and the fight how blind, 1 
Your ſelves producing phantoms as untrue, That fails this univer{al truth to find 
But come, ſuperior muſe ! divincly bright, Go! —all the ſightleſs realms of ſpace ſurvey, 
Daughter of heaven, whoſe offspring ſtill are Returning, trace the planeta:y way; 
light 3 The fun, that in his central glory ſhines, | 
O condeicend, celeſtial ſacred gueſt, While every planet round his otb inclines ; N 
To purge my fight, and conſecrate my breaſt; Then at our intermediate globe re poſe, 
While 1 p1etume omonipotence to trace, And view yon lunar ſateſlite that glows ! 4 
And ung that power, who peopled boundleſs Or caſt along the azure vauit thine eye, 
ſpace. (rode, When golden day enlightens all the ſky; 
Thou preſent wert, when forth th Almighty Around behold earth's variegated ſcene, 
W hilc chaos trembled at the voice of Gd: The mingling proſpects, and the flowery 
Thou faw'ſ when o'er th'immenſe his line he green { wood, 
drew, [knew : The moua!..in's brow, the long — extended 
When Nothing from his word Exiſtence Or the rude rock that threatens o'er the flood; | 
His word, that wak'd to life the vaſt pro- And lay, are theſe the wild effects of chance? f 
tound, found: Oh ſtrange effect of reaſoning ignorance ! 
While conſcious light was kindled at the Nor power alone confeſs'd in grandeur lies, 
Creation fair ſurpriz'd th'angelic eyes, The glittering planet, or the painted ſkies ; | 
And ſovereign wiſdom ſaw that all was wiſe: — the elephant's or emmet's dreſs 
Him, ſole, almighty mature's book diſplays, The wiſdom of Omnipotence confeſs ; F 
Diſtinct the page, and legible the rays. Equal, the cumb'rous whale's enormous mals, 
Let the wild ſceptic his attention throw With the ſmall in{e& in the crouded graſs 
To the broad horizon, or earth below z The mire that gambols in it's acid ſea, 
He finds thy ioft imprefhon touch his breaſt, In ſhape a porpus, though a ſpeck to tnee ! 
He feels the God, and owns him uncon- Ev'n the bluedown the purple plum ſurrounde, 
feſs d: [{kies, A living world, thy failing fight confounds ! 
Should the ſtray pilgrim, tir'd of ſands and Fo him a peopled habitation ſhows, 
In Lybia's waſte behold a palace rife, Where millions taſte the bounty God beſtows ! 
Would he believe the charm, from atoms Great Lord of life! whoſe all-controuling 
wrought ? | might ; 
Go atheiſt hence, and mend thy juſter thought. T hrough wide creation beams divinely bright; 
Wat hand, almighty architect ! but thine, Nor only does thy power in forming ſhine, 


A 


| Could give the model of this vaſt deſign? But to annihilate, dread king! is thine. 
What hand but thine adjuſt th* amazing Shouldſt thou withdraw thy ſtill ſupporting 
whole, hand, 


And bid conſenting ſyſtems beanteous roll? How languid nature would aftoniſh'd Rand ! 
What hand but thine ſupply the ſolar light, Thy frown night's ancient empire would 
For ever waſting, yet for ever bright ? reſtore, [ſore. 
What hand but thine the azure convex ſpread? And raiſe a blank where ſyſtems ſmil'd be- 
What hand but thine trace out the ocean's See in corruption, al-ſurprizing ſtare 


bed ? ö ; - How ſtruggling life eludes the ſtroke of fate; 
To the vaſt main the ſandy barrier throw, Shock'd at the ſcene, though ſenſe ayerts its 
And with that feeble curb reſtrain the foe ? eve, 


What hand but thine the wintsy food aflwage, Nor ſtops the wonderous proceſs to deſcry 1 a 
ef 
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Vet juſter thought the myſtic change purſues, 
And with delight Almighty wiſdom views; 
The brute, the vegetable world ſurveys, 
Sees life ſubſiſting even from life's decays : 
Marks there, ſelf-taught, the penſile reptile 
come, (tomb! 
Spin his thin ſhroud, and living build his 
With conſcious care his former pleaſures leave, 
| And dreſs him for the buſineſs of the grave: 
Thence, paſs'd the ſhort-liv'd change, renew'd 
he 7 
Admires the ſkies, and tries his painted wings; 
With airy flight the in ſect roves abroad, 
And ſcorns the meaner earth he lately trod. 
Thee, potent, let deliver'd Iſrael praiſe, 
And to thy name their grateful homage raiſe: 
Thee, potent God! let Ae land declare, 
Which felt thy juſtice, awfully ſevere: [ land! 
How did thy trown- benight the ſhadow'd 
Nature revers'd, how own thy high command! 
When jarring elements their uſe forgot, 
And the ſun felt thy overcaſting blot ; 
When earth praduc'd the peſtilential brood, 
And the foul ftream was crimfon'd into blood: 
How deep the horrors of that awful night ! 
mw ſtrong the terror, and how wild the 
right ! 
When = the land thy ſword vindictive paſt, 
And men and infants breath'd at once their 
laſt ! 
How did thy arm thy favour'd tribes convey, 
Thy light, conducting, point th' amazing way! 
Obedient ocean to their march divide, 
The watery wall diſtinct on either fide z [led 
While through the deep the long proceſſion 
And ſaw the wonders of the oozy bed! [ rear, 
Nor long they march'd, till blackening in the 
The — tyrant and his hoſt appear; 
Plunge down the deep, — the waves thy nod 
obey, [ ſea. 
And whelm the threatening ſtorm beneath the 
Nor yet thy power thy cholen train forſook, 
When through Arabia's ſands their way they 
took; 
By day thy cloud was preſent to the ſight, 
Thy fiery pillar led tae march by night; 
Thy hand amidſt the waſte their table ſpread: 
With feather d viands, and with heav*nly bread. 
When the dry wilderneſs no ſtreams ſupplied, 
Guſh'd from the yielding rock the vital tide ; 
What limits can Omnipotence confine 
What obſtacles reſtrain thy arm divine ! 
Since ſtones and waves their ſettled Jaws forego, 
Since ſeas can harden, and ſince rocks can 
flow ? 
On Sinai's top the muſe with ardent winz 


The triumphs of Omnipotence would fing, 
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Involv'd the nations in it's awful ſhade 


When gloomy darkneſs fill'd it's midmoſt 


ſpace, | 
And the rock trembled to it's rooted haſe. 
Yet there thy majeſty divine appear d, [heard ; 
There ſhone thy glory, and thy voice was 
Even in the blaze of that tremendous day, 
Idolatry it's impious rites could pay; 
Oh ſhame to thought ! — thy ſacred throne 

invade, Chead. 


And brave the bolt that linger'd round it's 


The NaRROWNESS, and DIFFICULTY of 


the WAY to LIFE. 
By the Rev. Mr. Rees PRICHARD, 


road: by 
Thou muſt beyond the lunar regions go, 
Ere thou canſt reach the palace of thy God. 


Tis not by ſleep, by merriment, or ſong, 
"Tis not by midnight revelry, or dance; 
But ' tis by toil, and perſevering long, 
That man muſt to the joys above advance. 


He muſt keep on, he muſt mount up on high, ' 


He muſt with num'rous adverfanes figut, 
He, o'er a thouſand obſtacles mult fly, 
Ere he ſhall enter to the realms of light. 


He mutt engage with many mighty foes, 
He in the race muſt for the malt'ry (weat 
He in the vineyard muſt himſelf expoſe, 
And, without murm'ring, bear the noon- 
tide heat. 


He muſt o'er mountains paſs, and through the 
(many a woe, , 

Through fire, through ſerpents, and throug!: * 
Ere he, from ZEgypt, Canaan'sland can gan, 


main, 


Where milk and honey in profuſion flow, 


Through various ſorrows, and with many a h 
(many a fce, | 


ſigh, 
Through many a trouble, aud thicugh 


Hell, and it's flaming gates, he muſt pais by, 4. 


Ere he can to the bliſsful regious go. 
We muſt be vigilant, muſt watch and pray, 
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When o'er it's airy brow thy cloud diſplay d, 
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RISE betimes, and be not ſlack, norflow; 
Let nought obſtruct, or ſtay thee on the + 


Muſt waſh, and dreſs us in our beſt-he-ſeen, : "Þ 


We mult get all things ready for the way, 
Ere we pteſume our journey to begin. 


Before thou ventureſt to go abroad, 
For thy occaſions get ſufficient ſtore z 


There's nothing to be met with on the road, * 


If thou daſi ot provide enough before. 


0 
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Thou canſt no water from the fountains get, 


Thou _ no oil procure, thy lamp to 
ight, 


Thou canſt not meet a mite, to pay thy debt, 


Though thou the world ſhou'd(t offer for a 
mite. 


Before the fray begins, thine armour wear, 
Without thy ſword and buckler never go: 
At ev'ry pals 7 Se foe will ſtiil appear; 
Fight bravely, leſt thy crown thou ſhou dſt 
orego : | l 


But when thy panoply is well prepar'd, 
And thou haſt all things neceſſary got, 
Like a ſtout ſoldier, fight for the reward, 
The glorious kingdom thy Redeemer 
bought. 


Leave ſinful Sodom, and in Zoar dwell, 
From Ægypt march to Canaan's fertile 
; plain 

Bid ev'ry kind of vice a long farewel, [ tain. 
If thou the realms above wouldſt e er ob- 


Forſake all fin, and virtue's path purſue, 
Quit all unrighteoulneſs, and God obey 

Thy former habits utterly eſchew : 

, So ſhalt thou all at once begin the way, 


Preſs forward ſtill in virtue's arduous race, 
Still, ftill, proceed (nor let thy efforts ceaſe) 
From faith to greater faith, from grace to 
ace. 
That is the way to the fair realms of peace ? 


From ev'ry tempting ſcene thine eyes avert, 
Or to the dreary pit thou'lt fall a prey; 
And let not fin nor nature e'er divert 
Thy ſteady footſteps out of virtue's way. 
March boldly on, nor faulter in thy courſe; 
Though thou ſhouldſt ſuffer death, ne'er 
turn aiide ; { worſe, 
To turn alide, would be for thee much 
Than for Lot's wife, who for that error died. 


Proceed each day to climb the mountain's 
brow, thy end. 
Though ſtep by ſtep, — and thou ſhalt gain 
Even a child that will sti onwards go, 
Shall by degrees Olympus? top alcend, 
Goboldiy on; yet makenot too much {peed 7; 
The diligent is ſwifter than the fleet: 
Thoumay'ſ with pleaſure to the ſkies proceed, 
It thou wilt.march with perteverance mcet. 
Otanb, Ikea hero, to a higher ſphere, 
Be not a loit'rer in the glorious race: 
Behold, the gorgeous crown awaits thee there! 
would even quicken an old woman's 


pare. 


3 
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Who, but a lazy lubber, wou'd not move, 
Cou'd he by diligence a kingdom gain? 
Who wou'd not climb, and ſeek the fran, 

above, (obtain? 
Who but a' flave? Cou'd he a crown 


Strive for thy life thoſe lofty heights to gain, 
Take mighty pains, — though ſoon thoſe 
pains ſhall ceaſe , 
For, after this thy momentary pain, 
Thou ſhalt enjoy an endleſs age of peace, 


Begin betimes, and to thy ſteps take heed, 
Go forward itil], and flaken not thy pace, 

Carry along whatever thou may'ſt nced, 
And by thy perſerverance win the race, 


Be not, like Lot, upon thy journey flow, 
Nor, on the road to heaven, ling'ring tay; 
Go when thou wilt, thou ſhalt have much tv 
do : 
This very moment then begin thy way. 


The country's far, beyond the ſun, it lies, 
Above the ſtars, and firmament fo bright: 
The chriſtian traveller ſliou'd early 11ſec, 
Wou'd he conclude his journey, ere tis 
night. 


The road's ſo narrow, thorny, and ſo ſteep, 
Such rocks and obltacles in it appear, 

That invalids their footing cannot keep, 
Nor walk therein a ſingle mile a year, 


The world, the fleſh, and the inũdious fiend, 
Block up the way, each with his hook and 
net, 
So that a man to paſs can ſcarce pretend 
So cloſely is the trait defile beſet, 


Yet, though ſo long the road and journey there, 
Short is the time allowꝰ'd to go that way: 
Some have a month, and others have a year, 

Some have a week, — ſome, not a ſingle 
day. | 55 
As ſhips at ſea, as arrows from the bow, 
Or, as a polt does for his ſov'reign haſte : 
So {wittly do the days of mortals flow, 
Ere we can look about us, they are paſt. 


Who then that keeps theſe maxims ſtill in view, 
„% How difficult the road!” Ho long 
the way!“ (few! 
6 His ſtrength how little and his days how 
Waou'd not begin his march without delay 
Since then the time of man ſo ſoon is paſt, 
So very rugged, and fo long the way; 
All ſhould, without exception, riſe in haſte, 


And on their journey never make a ſtay. 
RUSTICATUS, 


HUMAN 
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He fears his God and knows no other fear, 
Lo! at his call, a duteous race 

Spring eager from his loy'd embrace, 
ſhicld the tire from whom their virtues 


HUMAN NATURE in it's fourfold State, 
P . 
The HAPPIN ESS of Mad in a State of To 


INNOCENCE. roſe : 2 
And fly, at each rever'd command, 
I. Like arrows from the giant's hand, 


HEN God in Eden fix'd the pair, In vengeance on his foes. 
Beneath his mildeſt beams of grace, So ED WAR fought on Creſſy's bleeding plain, 
A blooming hero, great beyond his years; 
So WII L1aM fought — but ceaſe the ſtrain 
A loſs fo recent bathes the mule in tears, 


So ſhall hereafter every ſon, 
Who now with prattling infancy relieves 
Thoſe anxious cares which wait upon a throne, 


* 


Sin, ſorrow, and corroding care, 
Were ſtrangers to the ſacred place. 


II. 


Perfection crown*d their wond'rous frame, 
And peace and plenty {mil'd around: 

They felt no gnef, they knew no ſhame, 
But taſted hcaven, on carthly ground. 


III. 


Their knov/ledge vaſt, their judgment clear, 
Their love divine, their will was free, 


weaves 


Shall every youth his duty know, 
To guard the monarch's, and the people's 


Nor jarring paſſions interfere, weal. 
To ſpoil the ſacred harmony. And Thou, great GEORGE, with juſt 
IV. regard 


To heaven ſhalt own, the Hebrew bard 
But ſung the truths you feel. 


Bleſt be the day which gave thee birth! 
Let others tear the ravag'd earth, | 
And fell ambition's powers appear 

In ſtorms that deſolate the year. 
Confeſs'd thy milder virtues ſhine z 


Their Maker's face without a frown, 
While they did nothing to offend ; 
How oft the ſmiling God came down, 
Converſing with them as a friend 


We 


O bleſſed ſouls! thrice happy ſtate ! 
Their joys with pleaſure I review z 

Their happineſs, indeed, was great, 
Had it but been eternal too 


VI. 


But Satan, all impatient grown 
To ſee, and not enjoy their bliſs, 
Plots their deſtruction, as is ſhown, 
In the dark. ſcene that follows this. 


(To be continued.) 


| By flender ties our kings of old 
Their fabled rightdivine would vainly hold; 
Thy juſter claim een freedom's ſons can 
love, 


A FABLE. 


A® Perſian authors ſay, the main 
Receiv'd a falling dropof rain. 
Amid the waves, how ſmall am I,” 
It cry'd, “ there I muſtever lie, : 
Unknown:“ — an oyſter open'd wide 
Her mouth, and ſuck'd it with the tide s 
Condenſing there full many a year, 

It was at length a pearly ſphere: 

The oyſter, by a diver caught, 

Was to the Perſian monarch brought ; 
And now, exalted to a gem, 


This drop adorns the diadem. 


The MoR Al. 


Who of his weakneſs bears an humble ſenſe, 
At length ſhall riſe by gracious en, 


ODE for his MA JE ST Y's BIRTH-Dax, 
June 4, 1766. 


AIL to the man, ſo ſings the Hebrew 

bard, (board! 

Whoſe numerous offspring grace his genial 

Heav'n's faireſt gift, heaven's beſt reward, 

To thoſe who honour, who obey his word. 
What ſhall He fear, though drooping age 

Unnerve his ſtrength, and pointleſs fink his 

ſpear: 
In vain the proud, in vain the mad ſhall rage; 


Where, ah too oft, amidſt the myrtles | 


The thorn it's pointed anguiſh — Ss 


Thourul indeed z--our hearts are tine. 


ven itſelf approve. 
The king who bends to heaven, mult hea- 
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The following lines, in ſthe original, were 
written by Bion, a celebrated heathen ph1- 
Joſopher. He believed that the ſoul and 
body died together; yet, it is remarkable, 
he here declares, that if he could perſuade 
Himſelf there was to be a future ſtate of 
happipeſs, he ſhould think no diligence or 
pains too much to be partaker of that eter- 

nal inheritance. 


. From BION. 

F God or fate to man would give, 
In two ſucceſſive ſtates to live; 
The firſt, in ſorrow to be paſt, 

In eaſe, content, and bliſs the laſt ; 

I then would rack my working brain 
With ſtudy ; and, with ceaſeleſs pain, 
Each day my toiling hands employ, 
In hopes te ſhare the ramp joy. 


But ſince to all, impartial heav'n 

One fleeting life alone has giv'n, 

ITwere madneſs, ſure, that liſe to waſte 

In ſearch of wealth we ne'er ſhall taſte. 

My little is enough for me, | 

Contented in my poverty. 

It never ſinks into our heart, 

How ſoon from hence we all muſt part! 

What hope can bloom in life's laſt tage, 

Wen each delight is pall'd by age? 

* LEARNED IGNORANCE. 

From GRoTiUs. By Mr. NR EDLER. 

ATURE ordains whilſt here we dwell 
below, . 

That much we ſhould admire and little know; 

In ſecret labyrinths herſelf ſhe hides, [derides. 

And our defeated cares and fruitleſs ſearch 

The curious man, who with ambition vain, 

. all within his narrow mind contain; 

| o, with a greedy luſt of knowledge fraught, 

Diſdains of his own ignorance the thought, 

Beyond the lot of human kind aſpires, 

And fondly, things impoſſible deſires. 

Where this fuſt error can admiſſion gain, 

It draws of worſe miſtakes a fatal train: 

For he who raſhly will of all decide, 

MN iuſt oft with falſhood ſoothe his learned pride, 

Ixion like, thin clouds of error chace, 

And ſhadows claſp in his deceiv'd embrace. 
Far more ſecure and peaceful is the mind, 

Whoſe 98 to plain and uſeful truth's con- 


» 
Doeg dark uncertain ſubtilties deſpiſe, 
Net cares to follow what the ſeeker flies, 
The wilful ignorance of trivial things 
em wiſdom oft, and well-pois'd judgment 
j «| ſprings, 


MAGAZzINE; or, 


ADDRESS o POVERTY. 


— O vitæ tute facultas 


Obſcure, anguſiique lares, o munera nondum 
Intellefta Deum. Lucax, 


ALE want! thou Goddeſs, of conſump- 
tive hue, 

If thou delight to haunt me till in view z 

If ſtill thy preſence muſt my ſteps attend, 

At leaſt continue, as thou art, my friend, 


When wide example bids me be unjuſt, 
Falſe to my word, or faithleſs to my truſt ; 
Bid me the baneful error, counſell'd, ſee, 
And ſhun the world to find repoſe in thee ! 


When viceto wealth would turn my partial 
eye, 
Or intereſt ſhut my ear to ſorrow's cry; 
Or leading cuſtom would my reaſon bend 
My foe to flatter, or deſert my friend ; 
Preſent, kind POVERTY, thy temper'd ſhield, 
And bear me off, unvanquiſh'd, from the field! 


If giddy fortune ſhould return again, 

With all * idle, reſtleſs, wanton train; 

Her magic glaſs ſhould falſe ambition hold, 

Or avarice bid me put my truſt in gold; 

To my relief, thou, virtuous goddeſs, haſte, 

And with thee bring thy ſaiiling daughters 

chaſte, 

Health, liberty, and wiſdom ;— ſiſters bright 

Whoſe 8 can make the worſt condition 
ight; 

Beneath a fate the mind can cheat, 

Can heal affliftion and difarm deſpair ; 

In chains, in torments, pleaſure can bequeath, 

And N ork ſmiles the tyrant brows of 
cath. 


On the Death of STEPHEN GRAY, F. R. S. 
Author of the preſent doctrine of Electricity. 
From Mrs, WILLIAus's Collection of Poems 

| lately publiſhed, 


ELL haft thou borne the burden of the 


day, 

Thy taſk is ended, venerable Grar, 

No more ſhall art thy dextrous hand require 
To break the ſleep of elemental fire: 

To rouſe the powers that actuate nature's 

frame, 

The momentaneous ſhack, th* electric flame 
The flame, which firſt, weak pupil of thy lore, 
I faw, condemn'd, alas! to ſee no more?. 


3 Williams, the author of theſe lines, is 
nd, 


Now 
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Now hoary ſage, purſue thy happy flight, 

With ſwifter motion haſte to purer light: 

Where Bacon waits, with Newton and with 
Boyle : 

To hail thy genius, and applaud thy toi]: 

Where intu.tion breaks through time and 
ſpace, 

And mocks experiments ſucceſſive race: 

Sees tardy ſcience toil at nature's Jaws, 

And wonders how th effect obſcures the cauſe. 


Vet not to deep reſearch or happy gueſs 
Is ow'd the life of hope, the death of peace; 


HISTORICAL MEMOIRS, 


ETTERS from Rome adviſe, that the 
chevalier Charles Stuart had taken 
a m:gnificent houſe at Bologna, and was pre- 
paring to retire thither. 
Accornts have been received by the way 
of tio.land, that the French Eaſt- India com- 
any ba4 eſtabliſhed a new ſettlement at the 
Iolvccs iſles. 
Piivate adv ices from Madrid mention, that 
- ſeveral nobleman had received orders to re- 
tire to their eſtates, on being ſuſpected by the 
court of ſpiriting up the late dangerous in- 
ſurrections in the capital of the kingdom. 
Letters from Copenhagen adviſe, that a 
treaty of marriage was on the carpet between 


the princeſs Sophia, youngeſt ſiſter to his Da- 


C H RON OL O G 


Monday, June 2. 

N officer, belonging to the ſheriff of 
Middleſex, went to Hampſtead to ar- 
reſt a man, whom he met with at a public 
houſe ; the priſoner, as ſoon as he was ar- 
reſted, drew a knife out of his pocket, and 
cut his throat from ear to ear, but happened 
to miſs his windpipe. A ſurgeon was im- 
mediately ſent for, who ſewed up the wound, 
but his recovery is doubtful. 

Tueſday, 3. Saturday ſc'ennight, in the 
morning, Mr. Biggs, a farmer, in the pa- 
riſh of Wellow, in $omerſetſhire, murdered 

his infant child, taking it up by the legs, and 
daſhing it's brains our againſt the wail, The 
coroner's inqueſt have brought in their ver- 
dict wilful murder againſt the father, who is 
committed to Shepton- Mallet Bridewell, in 
order to take his trial at the next aſſizes. 

Wedneſday, 4. This being his majeſty's 

buth day, who then entered into the 29th 
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Unbleſt the man whom philoſophic rage, 
Shall tempt to loſe the chriſtian in the ſage, 
Not art but goodneſs pour'd the ſacred ray, 
That chear'd the parting hour of humble 

GRAY, 


FF Thereaderis deſired to correct the fol- 
ing error of the preſs in the Chriſtian Maga- 
zine for May. 

Page 275. In the hymn for Whitſunday, for 
queſt, read gueti; for ways, read way; and for 
days, read day. 


niſh majeſty, and a branch of the illuſtrious 
houſe of Saxe-Gotha. 
Letters from Stockholm, ſay, that the pea- 
ſants of the diſtrièt of Weden, in the govern- 
ment of Elfſborg, had revolted, under the 
command of one Hofman ; but that his ma- 
jeſty being timely informed thereof, order- 
ed ſome troops to march againſt them 
whereupon they laid down their arms, ſeiz 
their leader, and conducted him to priſon, 
where he is detained with ſome of his accom- 
lices. | 
K They write from Corſica, that the male- 
contents, on the x| of this month, folemnly | 3| 
inſtalled Paſcalſ Paoli in quality of doge, cap- 
tain general and admiral of their republis. 


ICAL DIARY. 


year of his age. Their majeſties received 
the compliments of the nobilitz, gentry, &c. 
on the occaſion. i 

Thuriday, 5. The inkabitants of the 
iſland diſcovered by the Dolphin man of 
war, who are about nine feet high, are of a - 
tawny complexion, and cloath themſelves 
with the ſkins of wild beaſts ; the children in 
their mothers arms meaſure about four feet 
in height; one cf theſe iniants was decorate 
ed with ribbon; by ſome of our people, 
which ſo much delighted the inhabitants that 
they came down to the ſea- ſnore in great num- 
bers, bringing with them the choiceſt pro- 
duce of their country. The Dolphin man 
of war was eighteen months on her voyage. 

Friday, 6. This day his majeſty went tos 
the houſe of peers, and gave the royal aſſent 
to the bills that were ready; after which hie 
majeſty made a molt gracious ipeech 9 — 


— 
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houſes, and put an end to the preſent 
ſeſſions. 
Saturday, 7. Monday laſt an extraordinary 
ſtench was {melt in a little wood near Maiden- 
head thicket. The ſmell induced ſome peo - 
ple to enquire into the reaſon of it; and they 
diſcovered within a few yards of the road, a 
man well dreſſed laying beneath a tree, with 
part of a garter about his neck, and the other 
part on a branch of a tree above him. There 
was found in his pocket two guineas in gold 
and ſome ſilver, 

Monday, 9. This morning a poor woman, 
with a large baſket of butter, ſtopped to reſt 
Herſelf at the ſtand, at the kings and keys in 
Fleet -lirect: an Iriſliman coming by, offered 
to carry her baſket 3 which, as the woman 
did not know him, ſhe refuſed : but a man 
paſſing ſoon after, whom ſhe knew, ſhe de- 
fired him to carry her baſket ; which {o fir 
exaſperated the I:iſhman, that he knocked 
her down ; and as ſoon as the poor woman 
recovered herſcl!, he laid hold ot heir hand, 
put her thumb into his mouth, and bit it near 
off : two voung men coming by ſtopped him, 
but he diſengaged himſelf and ran up Wine 
Office Court; on which they purſued, and 
overtaking him, knocked him down, ſecured, 
and carried him to B:idewell. 

* Tueſday, 10. This being the birth-day of 
ber royal highneſs the princeſs Amclia, who 
S then entered the g6th year of her age, her 
royal highneſs received the compliments of 
the nobility on the occaſion at her houle in 
Cavendiſh-ſquare. 

Wedneſday, 11. The ſtate of the nati- 
onal debt, as it ſtood the 5th of laſt Janu- 


S ary (being eld Chiiſtmaſs-day) amounts to 


130, 213,901 l. 14s. 6d. 2, and the annual 
© antereſt, or other charges payable for the 
ſame is 4,698, 656 l. 158. 5d. 
| Saturday, 14. About noon, a young wo- 
| man who had ſome time ſince lived as a ſer- 
| vant, with a good character, at Hampſtcad, 
| but who had ſince married a foldier, and with 
whom this hay-harveſt ſhe had worked at 
| hay-making, meeting with a diſappointment 
in borrowing a ſmall matter of y from a 
perſon, to pay for lodging, gave her huſband 
ail the money ſhe had in her pocket, which 
| was a ſhilling and three Vr and, de- 
| firing him to make the beſt ute of it, immedi- 
| ately ran to a pond on Hampftead- heath, 
into which ſhe threw herſelf, and was 
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o'clock, one Smith, charged with houut-- 
breaking, and two other men, I ironed, 
made their eſcaped over the wall ot Clerken- 
well Bridewell.. _ 

Wedneſday, 18. Edward,M*Ginnis and 
Jane M*Ginnis, his filter, were carried from 
Newgate and executed at Ty burn, for ftcal- 
ing plate in the dwelling-houle of James Adair, 
elq. in Scho- ſquare. 

About three o' clock in the afternoon, a 
gentleman attending Mr. Bever's repoſitonx, 
at a ſale of horſes, miſſed his pocket- bock, 
in which were contained notes to the amoun: 
of 1300l. As ſoon as diſcovered, the gates 
were ſhut, and the company detained tor a 
conſiderable time; two boys were luſeGied 
and ſearched, but to no purpoſe z and it was 
imagined to be done by one of the Family 
Gentlemen, very well dieſſed, with a gold— 
Ixced hat, &c. who diſappeared before the 
ſale was ended. 

Saturday, 21. About twelve o'clock at 
night, a houſekeeper and his wife in Buſu— 
lane, Cannon-ſtreet, having had fume words 
together, ſhe got out of bed, and went up 
into the two pair of ſtairs room, and jump— 
ed out of the window. She died in about 
two hours after. 

Monday, 23. John Clarke was committed 
to Newgatefor filing halfpence and farthings, 
and ſilvering them over, in order to make 
them reſemble and paſs for ſhillings and {:x- 
pences. 

Tueſday, 24. Came on at Guildhall the 
elcétion for Sheriffs of this city, &c. for the 
year enſuing ; when Conqueſt Jones, and 
William Reynolds, eſqs. were accordingly 
declared duly elected. 5 

Friday, 27. It is ſaid, that, for the future, 
healthy felons of either ſex, who ſhall bc 
convicted for tranſportation, will be ſent to 
Eaſt-Florida, where white ſervants are o 
much wanted as hardly to be engaged for any 
price, 

Saturday, 28. Monday ſe'nnight the new 
pavement in the city will begin to be laid in 
the foot-way at Temple-Bar, and the coach- 
way the Monday following. 

Monday 30. Yeſterday between five and 
fix o'clock in the afternoon, the Sally, cap- 
tain Goodwin, from Dunkirk, lying at Hot1- 
leydown-ſtairs, laden with brandy, &c. took 
fire, and ſhe was obliged to be ſcuttled and 
ſunk, to prevent the ſhip and cargo from be- 


= drowned. 


| ing wholly deſtroved, b 
Monday, 16. This morning about two - | 
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Ke t oe If woes 38 intention to which the practice of true and 
e By cove 39% non K. Chriſtian Zeal ſhould be ultimately and 
1 2 : $ £ $ conſtantly directed, namely, “ The honour 
K KI and glory of Gop.” It now remains, to 
$ + 2 e $ cloſethis head, that we offer a word or two 
8 g002 es tt 0902 Att. ene. reſpectiug the motives and incitements 
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nee ee which we have to awaken, and influence us 
ese 38 es Jig. eee . to excel in this divine temper. Theſe we 
ſhall find to be moſt powerful and lively, and ſuch indeed as 
are the more neceſſary to be urged in the preſent Rate of things, 
when men fit ſo looſe, and appear ſo indifferent to religion, 
that a defeat in the great virtue we would recommend ſeems much 
rather to be apprehended than any exce/5 in it. Conſider we then, 
ſeriouſly, the arguments before uz to a ZEAL an religion, and 
ſurely we ſhall leave it to cold-hearted frozen formaliſts only to 
be lukewarm in the cauſe of God, of Chriſt, of Salvation, and 


of Eternity! ö 


If the importance of a matter calls for, and juſtifies our ZE, 
what can equal in importance that religion, wherein the honour of. 
the moſt high God, the preſent welfare of the world, and the 


everlaſting intereſts of mankind are immediately concerned ? 
VOL. VII. U u 'I£ 
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If the greatre/s of objects can juſtify our ZeaL and labour iu 
the ſearch of truth, what objects can be found equally great 
with thoſe which religion propoſes ; wherein all the works and 
all the mercies of the Almighty Jehovah are offered for our inqui- 
ry, and whereby we gain knowledge of all thoſe intereſting truths, 
which at the ſame time that they are moſt delightful to the ſpecu- 
lative mind, moſt intimately concern the private happineſs of 
every individual ? | 
It the hopes of reward can ſtimulate Z AAL, and animate our 
efforts; what rewards, preſent and future, are comparable to thoſe 
which religion offers? The practice of it's bleſſed precepts brings 
comfort, ſcrenity and peace to the ſoul ; inſomuch, that he only 
can be called tlie happy man who excells in that practice; and 
for the future world, what can be ſaid after we are aſſured that 
an eternity of bliſs, (ſtupendous idea!) awaits the faithful fol- 5 
lower of the adorable Redeemer ? F 
Are not theſe conſiderations ſufficient to awaken our Ze ar, and | 
to make us anxious to ſecure the favour of the Almighty ? Is it 
any wonder that, in contemplation of theſe high proſpects be- 
fore him, the mind of the faithful chriſtian glows with rapture 
and feels the warmeſt emotions? Eſpecially when he reflects that 
even the great Gop himſelf hath ſet him an example of the di- 
vineſt ZEAL, not only by creating all this aſtoniſhing ſyſtem for |) 
the felicity of man; ardently ſtudious, — if we may be allowed 
the expreſſion — ardently ſtudious to advance the happineſs, and 
gain the love of his creatures: nay, and farther ſtill, what an 
example of this affection hath alſo the Sen of Goa, the bleſſed 
- Tzsus, given to mankind ! Zealous for our ſalvation, he deſcended 
from the throne of glory, and happineſs, and deigned to aſſume ; 
human nature in it's loweſt eſtate! Cloathed with that nature, he \ 
was always fervent in the courſe of obedience: he expreſſed the molt 
vigorous concern for the honour of God, and of all things which 
belonged to him. How ardent his love to ſouls, and his Zeal 
againſt fin on all occaſions ! yet how tempered with meekneſs ! 
how uniformly directed to his Fatuer's glory! And ſhall not we 
labour to tread in his ble ſſed Reps ! Can we behold in a Saviour's 
croſs, unſpeakable cxcellency conflicting with the extremeſt ſut- 
ferings and diſtrets, and bearing all this with the utmoſt conftancy - 
and reſignation, on our account, and for our ſakes ; can we be- 
hold this, without emotion, without ZEAar againſt fin, without 
the warmeſt gratitude and affection to this ever adorable Sufferer ? 
Shall not the wonders of Grace make a deep and a laſting im- 
preiſion upon our minds; that grace which ſo conſpicuouſly ap- 
peared in the interpoſition of the Son of God, the moſt amazing 
event in the whole of the Divine adminiſtration ? Certainly the 
moſt lively exerciſes of love, of gratitude, of ZEAL, and the greatel: 
ſenſibility ro theſe their matchleſs objects infinitely become us, 
And to be cold and unmoved by ſach objects, beſpeaks a very un- 
deſirable and fearful tate of mind! a Lasdicean dang 
| | us 
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ſuch as the bleſſed oracles of God have long ſince moſt ſeverely 
threatened with the Divine diſpleaſure, and ſuch, doubtleſs, as 


all muſt be anxious to avoid who are in the leaſt degree concerned 


for the welfare of their ſouls. This can no otherwiſe be effected 
than by following our gracious Maſter's counſel, by being z-4/ous, 
peculiarly and increafingly zealous in our religion for the fu- 
ture, and by repenting of our coldneſs and deficiencies in the 
performance of the things of God. 

Indeed, every conderation unites to condemn lukewarmneſs and 
inſenſibility in the practice of chriſtian Z EAI. Were we not born, 
were we not created to be religious, to prepare ourſelves, by a right 
knowledge and a holy life, for a perpetuity of unchanging happineſs; 
the fruition of ſaints and of angels in glory? 1s not the time of 
our preſent exiſtence, at the longeſt, limited to a ſhort ſpan, and 
ever kept uncertain, as it were, to preſerve us from building up 
airy and unſubſtantial hopes, to keep us always in a ſtate of fit- 
neſs and expectation, to awaken all our Zeal, and to quicken 
every endeayour ? Death, clothed in a thouſand ſhapes, ſurrounds 
us; ſhakes over us his tremendous dart, and points with fearful 
admonition to that ſolemn eternitv, into which we muſt all 
one day embark, and where, — awful and alarming {thought ! 
we mult for ever live in bliſs or in miſery conſummate and un- 
changeable! Can we want further motives, can we conceive 
ſtronger obligations, can we deſire calls more ſolemn, or argu- 
ments more engaging to the practice of chriſtian ZEAL z—to be 
zealous, and to repent ? 


(To be continued.) 
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I. 


HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN MARTYRS, under 
the PAPAL GOVERNMENT. 


T was foretold by St. Paul, in his ſecond epiſtle to the Theſ- 
ſaloulans, that before the diſſolution of this world there ſhould 


be a very great detection from the chriſtian faith, which was to 


be brought about by one denominated ? Man of Sin; who, it 
is ſaid, would oppoſe and exalt himſelf above all that 1s called 
God, and fit in the temple of God, ſhewing himſelf that he is 
God:” and there needs but little acquaintance with learning to be 
able to diſcover who it is that is intended by this deſcription, as 
the moſt common records inconteſtibly evince, that this pro- 
phecy has been fully and punQually verified by the conduct of the 
ſupreme governours of the Romiſh church, who have not only 
corrupted the religion of Chriſt in ſuch a manner as to render it, 
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in ſome reſpeQs, the moſt abſurd ſyſtem that ever was intro- 
duced into the world, but have likewiſe aſſumed a power to 
diſpenſe with the expreſs laws of Almighty God himſelf, and 
claimed morcover an unlimited empire over the lives and con- 
ſciences of the whole human race, commanding every individual 
to receive their dictates with the molt abſolute ſubmiſſion, on pain 
of being exterminated as heretics here, and of having their por- 
tion with the dev.l and his angels, in the kingdom of darknels, to 
all eternity. 

After the weſtern parts of the world had continued in the moſt 
abjc& ſlavery to the monſters abovementioned for ſome centuries, 
it pleaſed the Divine goodneſs, about the year 1370, to raiſe up a 
man in this kingdom, named John Wickliffe * to oppoſe the ty- 
ranny and falſe opinions of the popes of Rome, and their aſſoci- 
ates ; and the doctrines advanced by him, being readily em- 
braced by numbers, not only in this but in other countries like— 

wiſe, within a ſhort time after their publication, the Romiſh 

clergy were ſo highly exaſperated thereat, (perceiving their 

nſurfſy authority likely to be wreſted out of their hands) 

that they denounced death and deſtruction to all ſuch as ſhould 

pre o call in queſtion the truth of any of thoſe articles which 
ad beef ſet on foot by the rulers of their communion +* 

As the iſland of Britain was the place where that light firſt be- 
gan to ſhine, which diſcovered the hidden abominations of Popith 

arkneſs, ſo were ſome of the inhabitants thereof the firſt vic- 
tims which were offered in ſacrifice to the inhuman rage of Papal 
ſuperſtition, tyranny, and cruelty. Of this number was Wil- 
ham Sautre, a prieſt, who, for denyipg the coporeal preſence of 
Chriſt in the ſacrament, and refufing to worſhip angels and the 
croſs with religious worſhip, was ordered to be burned alive: 
Being degraded from his ſacred function, he was delivered over 
as a Lac, to the ſecalar power, whom the clergy beſought to re- 
ceive him favourably: ſuch was their fincerity, although they 
forthwith procared the king's writ for the immediate execution of 
.his ſentence, by virtue of which he ended his life in the flames, 
ſometime in the year 1401. This man may juſtly be ſtyled the 
Proto-Martyr for the principles of the reformed religion, as no one 
had ever been put to death on account thereof before him. 

Eight years after the cruel execution beforementioned, a taylor, 
named John Badby, received fentence of death for his diſbelief of 


* Sce his life, page 542, &c. of our Magazine for 1761. 

. On ine ſpreading of Wicklife's docttine, in the year 1401, the Eng- 
Iiſh clergy procured an act of parliament (the firſt of the kind that ever was 
made) for the burning alive all perſons whom they ſhould condemn as here- 
ties; and ſoon after a bull was iſſued by pope Martin, commanding that 
ſuch as were ſuſpe&ed to entertain erroneous notions, ſhould be ſtrictly in- 
terrogated concerning their principles, and that every one convicted of 
hereſy, who would not recant, ſhould be forthwith deprived of life. In this 


bull it is declared to be hereſy for any one to affirm that it is neceſſary to 
receive the communion in both kinds 


tenct 
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the tenet of tranſubſtantiation. He obſerved, on his examina- 
tion, that if what the papiſts affirmed re that particular 
were true, there would be twenty thouſand Gods in England at 
one time, but as for bimſelf he believed that there was only one 
God in Trinity. Being delivered to the ſecular power, the clergy, 
with their uſual horrible hypocriſy, earneſtly beſought the tempo- 
ral lords that he might not be put to death for his crime; but the 
latter well knowing what their real deſires were, he was conveyed 
into Smithfield the ſame afternoon, and there put into an empty 
barrel, being previouſly faſtened to a ſtake with an iron chain. 
As he was thus ſtanding with the fuel about him, the then prince 
of Wales (who was afterwards king Henry V.) earneſtly exhorted 
him to recant his opinion ; and the prior of St Bartholomew's at- 
tending likewiſe, in a moſt ſolemn manner, with his paſtry imagi- 
nary deity under a canopy, demanded of him his belief con- 
| cerning the ſame. He replied, that it was hallowed bread only, 
* and not the real body of God; and perſiſting ſtedfaſtly to aver 
this, orders were given to kindle the fire; which being immedi- 
ately done, ſo ſoon as he felt the ſmart of the flame he cried aloud 
to the Lord for mercy : which the prince miſunderſtanding, as 
thinking that he addreſſed himſelf to him, he commanded that 
the furl ſhould be taken away, and on the removal thereof aſked 
PL him if he would then renounce his former ſentiments, promiſing 
at the ſame time that on condition of his ſo doing, he would not 
only obtain for him a pardon, but procure him moreover ſuch a 
yearly ſalary out of the king's treaſury, as might enable him to 
live in full content; but neither intreaties nor allurements could 
prevail upon him to deſert the truth which he had profeſſed, for 
he reſolutely declared that he never would alter his perſuaſion 
whereupon, the caſk being again put about him, and the fire 
kindled afreſh, he was in a ſhort time conſumed to aſhes. 

When Henry V. had been a little while ſeated on the Engliſh 
throne, he undertook to aſſiſt the prelates in the perſecuting of all 
ſuch as ſhould dare to contradict the Romiſh doctrines in any par- 
ticular ; in conſequence whereof many perſons fled out of the 
kingdom during his reign, and ſeveral others were deſtroyed in 
the flames by the common executioner. Among thele latter 
was Sir John Oldcaſtle, baron of Cobham, who being a no- 
bleman of greot eminence the clergy were the more deſirous 
to have him deſtroyed, that they might ſtrike a terror in 
others of his perſuaſion. Wich this view they formed a defign 
to proſecute him tor hereſy, but knowing he ſtood very high in 

| the king's eſteem, whole domeſtic he was, they were afraid to 

proceed againſt him without his majeſty's leave firſt obtained, 
leſt they ſhould become obnoxious to his diſpleaſure for ſo doing; 
in order therefore to extricate themſelves from ſuch a threatening 
difficulty, they agreed that the archbiſhop of Canterbury ſhould 
wait upon the king with their complaint reſpecting Sir John, and 
try if hecould not procure his conſent for them to exhibit an indict- 
ment againſt him, Accordingly that prelate attended on his 


majeſly 
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majeſty for this purpoſe, who heard him with the utmoſt 
calmneſs, and at the concluſion of his diſcourſe told him in 
reply, that he could not approve of that rigorous method for 
the reclaiming of heretics, as experience had repeatedly 
taught that they were equally as effectual againſt truth as againſt 
error. Adding, that he would diſcourſe with the baron himſelf, 
and endeavour to bring him into the right way, which if he 
did not accompliſh, they might then deal with him as they 
thought fit. The king meeting with Sir John fome days after, 
entered into difcourſe with him, according to his promiſe, 
and attempted to perſuade him to forego his opinions, but finding 
that he was not to be wrought upon, he no longer oppoſed the 
clergy's requeſt, but left them at liberty to give their malice it's 
full fcope. | 

The ecclefiaſtics being thus freed from their former embar- 
raſſment, immediately iſſued out a ſummon to this noble. 
man, but he refuſing to own their authority, made ajeſt of the 
attempt, and would not ſuffer the citation to be ſerved upon him. 
Whereupon the king, being highly diſpleaſed, cauſed him to 
be ſent to the Tower, from whence he was ſoon after brought 
| before the archbiſhop, and ſome other clergy, who finding him 
to be reſolutely fixed in the principles he had imbibed, they 
pronounced the ſentence of hereſy againſt him, September the 
28th, 1403, and delivered him into the hands of the civil 
power, being directly committed to priſon in order to his ſpeedy 
execution. He attempted to make his eſcape, which he indeed 
accompliſhed, either by the help of ſome friends, or through 
the careleſſneſs of his keepers, and departing from London, 
went into Wales, where he continued about the ſpace of three 
years, but having been at length apprehended, he was conducted 
back again to London, where, notwithſtanding his birth and merit, 
he was hung up by his middle with a chain over a fire, and in 
that manner burned to death. Such was the end of Sir John 
Oldcaſtle, baron of Cobham, who was the firſt nobleman who 
ſuffered death on account of the then newly-revived chriſtian 
principles. He bore his torments even to the laſt, with the 
utmoſt courage and magnanimity, though ſurrounded with curſes 
and 1mprecations from the brutal monks, who endeavoured all 
they could to prevent the by-ſtanders from putting up any prayers 
to the Almighty God in his behalf. After the execution of this 
renowned perſon, the clergy obtained new ftatutes that they might 
utterly extirpate, if poſſible, the profeſſors of the reformed 
doctrine, whoſe blood they chirſted after, with all the eagerneſs 
imaginable, 

Notwithſtanding the attempts which had been hitherto made to 
cruſh the adherents to the reformed principles, their numbers greatly 
increaſed, particularly in the territories of the king of Bohemia, 
whereupon Martin, the pope abovementioned, procured a moſt dread- 
ful war to be raiſed in that kingdom, in order to ſuppreſs them ; in 


conſequence of which, a great multitudeof perſons, of different ſexes, 
| ages 


ages and conditions, were ſacriſiced to his infernal rage and 
cruelty. 

5 T0 in the year 1422, the firſt of Henry the ſixth, 
a prieſt, named William Taylor, having argued that God alone 
is to be worſhipped, and that the ſaints ought not to be invocated, 
was ſentenced to die upcn that account, and was burned in 
Smithfield accordingly. Six years after this, another of the 
ſame function, named William White, ended his life in the 
flames at Norwich, for being an abettor of Wickliffe's doctrine, 
as did likewiſe, for the ſame reaſon, Richard Hovedon, a wool- 
winder, who ſuffered upon Tower-hill, in 1430. and ſoon after 
Thomas Bagley, a prieſt, and a perſon named Paul Craw, were 
committed to the fire for conſcience-ſake, the former in Smith- 
field, and the latter at St. Andrews. | 

Nearly about the time laſt mentioned, a French carmelite friar, 
named Thomas Rhedon, having taught the reformed - doQtrine 
in Italy, he was ſeized upon by order of pope Eugenius, the 
ſucceſſor of Martin, who cauſed him to be degraded, and afterwards 
burned to death. 

In Germany, Henry Grunfelder, Henry Radtgeber, John Dra- 
endorfe, prieſts, and two other perions, ſuffered the lots of their 
lives by 18 at different places, and in 1439 Richard Wiche, 
a prieſt, died in the ſame manner on 'Tower-hill. 

About the twelfth year of the reign of Edward the fourth, 
a man named John Gooſe was ſentenced to be burned on Tower- 
hill, and being delivered to the ſheriff for that purpoſe, he took 
him home to his houſe* and exhorted him to forſake his errors, 
as he called them, but the good man deſired him to be contented, 
and told him that he was well ſatisfied in his own conſcience 
concerning his profeſſion. He then complained of being very 
hungry, and beſought the ſheriff to give him ſome food, which 
the latter complying with, he ate heartily, ſaying to thoſe who 
tood by, I now eat a good dinner, for I ſhall have a little ſharp 
ſhower before I ſup ; when he had finiſhed his meal, he returned 
thanks, and requeſted them to lead him to the place of fufferiny, 
waere being arrived, and the flames kindled, he, in a ſhort time, 
yielded up his ſpirit to God. 

Anno 1476, a Neat-herd was burned in Franconia, by the 
biſhop of Herbipolis, for ſpeaking too freely of the bad lives 
of the eccleſiaſtics, ſo very ſtrenuous were thoſe furious bigots 
in defence of their ill- gotten deſpotic authority, 

Henry, earl of Richmond, having obtained the Engliſh crown, 
in purſuance of the victory which fell to him at Boſworth, on 
Auguſt 22, 1485, concurred with the clergy in their ſanguinary 
proceedings, in the ſame manner that his predeceſſors had done 
before. In 1494, a widow gentlewoman, fourſcore years of 
age, named Joan Boughton, was ſacrificed in the flames at Smith- 
field, for being an adherent to ſome of Wickliffe's principles; 
hve years after which an old man, called Babram, underwent 
the like death in Norfolk for no other reaſon. The _ 
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alſo Jerome Savanarola, a very learned and pious monk, together 
with two friars, the one named Dominic, and the other Silveſter, 
were committed to priſon in Italy, for their profefiion of the 
true chriſtian doctrine, and refuſing to diſavow the ſame, they 
were firſt hanged, and then conſumed to aſhes. July 20, 1500, 
an ancient man loſt his life by fire in Smithfield, for his adherence 
to the reformed principles; and in 1506, one William Tylſworth 
was burned at Amerſham, in Buckinghamſhire, on the like 
occaſion, and his only daughter was compelled to kindle the flames. 
Nearly at the ſame time, likewiſe, a miller, named Roberts, 
died in the fire at Buckingham, and three years afterwards 
Thomas Bernard and James Morden were conſumed together 
at Amerſham, at which place alſo thirty-three perſons were burned 


in the right cheek, one of whom was at another time conſigned | 
over to the flames. At Lincoln, a man named Thomas Chaſe, 3 
was Committed to the biſhop's priſon on account of his faith, 9 


and after enduring the pains of hunger and ſundry other torments, 
was at length ſtrangled by ſome of the biſhop's creatures, as 
it 3 appeared by expreſs teſtimony, though the clergy 
gave out that he had deſtroyed himſelf. The enſuing year Thomas 
Norris, a Wickliffiſt, was deprived of his life, by fire, at Nor- 
wich; and much about the ſame period, one Laurence Gueſt | 
being carried before the biſhop at Saliſbury, for oppoſing the 4 
papiſtical notion of the ſacrament, was confined in priſon | 
for the ſpace of two years, and at the end thereof led forth to 
execution, having a wife and ſeven children : His inhuman 
erſecutors ſo ordered the matter, that they preſented themſelve: 
fore him as he ſtood at the ſtake before the fire was kindled : 
It may eaſily be imagined how ſenſibly he muſt be affected at ſuch 
at a fight, and eſpecially when his wife intreated him to relin . 
quiſh his perſuaſion, that by ſo doing he might 3 his 
life. However he reſolutely refuſed to agree to her folicitauons, 
and perſiſted ſtedfaſtly in the truth which he had embraced; 
whereupon the fuel being lighted, he gave up his ſpirit into the 
hands of his faithful Creator, ; 

During the reign of the monarch abovementioned, a woman 
at Cheaping Sadbury, whoſe name is not recorded, being brought 
before chancellor Whittington, on an accuſation of hereſy, 
it was ordered by him that ſhe ſhould be committed to the flames, 
and himſelf attended to ſee the ſame executed; when it happened, 
that juſt as the ſpectators were about to return from the {aid 
burning, a butcher, at the oppoſite end oi the town, Was at- 
tempting to knock down a bull, but chancing to ſtrike him in a 
wrong place, the creature was ſo furiouſly enraged that he broke 
the rope with which he was confined, and ran away towards the 
place of execution as faſt as he could; the people ſeeing him 
coming, were terribly affrighted, and gave way, ſome on tC 
one fide of the way, and ſome on the other, thereby making 
a kind of lane for him to paſs through. When he came to the 


place where the crowd ſtood, notwithſtanding his rage, he never 
attempted 
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attempted to meddle with any one, but paſſed along very quietly, 
till he ſaw the chancellor, at whom he immediately ran with 
great fury, and thruſting his horns into his belly, tore out 
his entrails, which he dragged about the ſtreet, to the 
great terror and amazement of all who ſtood by, To this 
very aweful event, ſome were ready to apply the words 
of the Pſalmiſt, He ordaineth his arrows againtt the perſecu- 
tors?” Pſalm vii. 13. 

The eighth year of the reign of Henry the eighth, 1517, an 
inhabitant of Aſhford in Kent, named John Brown, as he was 
oing to Graveſend in a boat, happened to ſeat himſelf cloſe 
5 a prieſt, who thereupon took occation to complain of his 
being too near him, aſking him at the ſame time if he knew who 
he was : he replied in the negative, and was then told by the 
other that he was a prieſt, Mr. Brown immediately aſked whether 
he was a parſon, or a vicar, or a chaplain! Neither, ſaid the 
other, I ama ſoul prieſt, 1 ſing for a ſoul. That is well done of 
you, ſaid Mr. Brown. But pray, Sir, where do you find the ſoul 
when you begin maſs, and where do you leave it when you have 
done? I cannot tell ſaid the prieſt. No, ſaid Mr. Brown, how 
then can you ſave a ſon]? 'Thou art an heretic, anſwered, the 
other, and I will be even with you. Accordingly he was as 
good as his word, for three days after, as Mr. Brown was 
entertaining ſome friends, he was ſeized upon, and conveyed 
to Canterbury, where he was confined near ſix weeks, his 
family not. knowing all the while where he was. On the Friday 
night before Whitſunday, he was put into the ſtocks at Aſhford, 
in order to his execution on the following day, and his wife 
receiving information thereof, ſhe came and fat by him all 
the night, at which time he told her that he had been grievouſly 
tormented by Warham, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and Fiſher 
of Rocheſter, who in order to compell him to deny the truth, 
had burned his feet to the bones in ſuch a manner, that he could 
not ſet them on the ground; but I. will never do as they would 
have me, ſaid he, leſt my Lord ſhould deny me. He added, 
pray thee, good Elizabeth, continue as thou haſt begun, and 
bring up thy children in the fear of God. The next day this 
godly perſon, after having commended his ſoul into the hands 
of Almighty God, ended his life in the devouring flames at 
Aſhford. 

Beſides the perſons abovementioned, who were ſacrificed to 
papiſtical fury, there was a large number of others ſubjected 
to {undry vexations, during the ſame period; many of whom, 
through fear, were unhappily prevailed upon, to deny their faith 
in order to ſave their lives, | 


{ To be continued) oe 
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IT. 


SHORT ACCOUNT of the excellent BERTHA, WIFE to 
ETHELBERT, KING of KENT. 


IDERTHA was the daughter of Chilperick, king of France. 
B who was grandchild to Clouis, the firſt chriffian king of 
that nation. This lady was converted to chriſtianity before ſhe 
came out of her own country, and before St. Auguſtin's arrival 
in England; and was married to king Ethelbert, upon the follow. 
ing conditions ſtipulated by her parents. That it ſhould be lawful 
for her to keep inviolable the rites of her religion, and enjoy the 
preſence and inſtructions of her learned biſhop, Luidhard, whom 
they appointed to aſſiſt and help her in matters of her faith. 
She was a woman of virtuous and holy inclination, ſpending 
much of her time in prayer, alms-giving, and other works of 
charity; frequenting daily her oratory, within St. Martin's 
church at Canterbury, built in former times by the believing 
Romans; wherein her reverend aſſiſtant Luidhard uſed alſo to 
inſtruct and exhort the people to newneſs of life and religion. 
So that, by her example, and his preaching, many of the Ken- 
tiſh paynims were brought in to believe the glad tidings of the 
goſpel. Theſe proceedings, with his wife's perſuaſions, wrought 
ſo effectually with good king Ethelbert, that his heart was ſoftened, 
and his ears opened to receive and embrace the doctrine of St. 
Auguſtin, on his arrival. Hence it 1s inferred that the happineſs of 
his and his ſubjects' converſion, may as well be attributed to BerTH a. 
and her French attencants, as to St. Auguſtin, and his fellow 
diſciples. Of which a very ancient and nameleſs rhimer write: 
thus, the orthography being ſomewhat modernized : 


«« When Ethelbert had reigned but a year 

Sent Auſtin, him to chriſtian faith convert, 

Through God his grace, as clearly did appear 

Who had to wife Ber THA, that was advert 

To chriltian faith, in France afore convert. 
That help'd thereto with all her diligence, 
As Auſtin did with all benevolence.” 


Prprha was likewiſe an earneſt perſuader, and a partaker with 
her huſband in and for the propagating and erecting of religion 
and religious ſtructures; as we may obſerve from the ſame 
author. | 


« King Ethelbert with royal great expence, 
Great minſters made of high reverence, 

In Rocheſter and eke in Canterbury, 

For biihop's ſees, that were full neceſſary, 
At London eke ſaint Paul's he edifed, | 
In which ſo then ſhould be the biſhop's ſee ; 
Thus holy church that prince there fortified, 


With 


* 
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With all kind thing that was neceſſary 

For ſuſtenance of the chriſtianity. 
So did his wife her part with all her might, 
To fortify the chriſtians in their right.“ 


This pious queen died anno 622. before her huſband, near ts 
whom ſhe deſired to be buried. Their remains are depoſited on 
the north ſide of St. Martin's church, beforementioned. The fol- 
lowing diſtich was compoſed upon the queen, 


Moribus ornata jacet hic Regina beata 
Bertha, Deo grata fuit ac homini peramata, 


COODOS BG Ooh 0 Os ha, 0s 9s, Os Op 25s ty 
PHYSICO-THED L 06-Y.; 


I. | 
Some ACCOUNT of the CAPRA CERVICAPRA, 
or ROCK GOAT of ALEPPO. 


1 IS is larger, ſwifter, and wilder, than the common rock 
goat, and can ſcarcely be taken without a falcon. It is met 
with near Aleppo. Dr Haſſelquiſt, in his travels, ſays, p 190“ I 
haveſeen a variety of this ſort, which is common in the caſt, and the 
horns appear different: perhaps it is a diſtin ſpecies. This 
animal loves the ſmoke of tobacco, and when caught alive will 
approach the pipe of the huntſman, though otherwiſe more timid 
than any animal. This, ſays he, 1s perhaps the only creature, 
beſides man, that delights in the ſmell of a poiſonous and ſtinking 
plant. The Arabians hunt it with a falcon. I had an excellent 
opportunity of ſeeing this ſport near Nazareth, in Galilee. An 
Arab, mounting a ſwift courſer, held the falcon on his hand, as 
horſemen uſually do: when he eſpied the rech goat on the t 
of a mountain, he let looſe the falcon, which flew in a direct line, 
like an arrow, and attacked the animal, by fixing the talons of 
one of his feet in the creature's cheek, and the talons of the other 
into his throat, extending his wings obliquely over the animal; 
ſpreading one towards one of it's ears, and the other to the oppo- 
ſite hip. The creature thus attacked made a leap twice the 
height of a man, and freed himſelf from the falcon; but being 
wounded, and loſing his ſtrength and ſpeed, he was again attack- 
ed by the falcon, which fixed the talons of both ſeet into the 
throat of the animal, and held it faſt, till the huntſman coming 
up took it alive, and cut it's throat. The falcon drank the blood, 
as the reward of his labour ; and a young falcon, which was in 
training, was likewiſe put to the throat of the prey. By this means 
young talcons are taught to fix their talons in the throat of the 
K 2 animal, 
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anlmal, as being the propereſt part; for ſhould the falcon fix them 
in the creature”s hip, or ſome other part of the body, the huntſ- 
man would not only loſe his game, but his falcon too : for the 
animal, rouſed by the wound which could not prove mortal, 
would run to the deſarts, and the tops of the mountains, whither 
It's enemy, keeping it's hold, would be obliged to follow; and 
thus being ſeparated from it's maſter, muſt of courſe periſh.” 


II. 


Of the MIND; conſidered as the CAUSE of HEALTH 
or DISEASES. 


Tranſlated from the Latin of the learned Profeſſor HOFFM AN, 
By a young GENTLEMAN of CAMBRIDGE. 


A the former treatiſes which wwe have given from the works «of 
this admirable phyſician, have been ſo univerſally acceptable to or 
readers ; we have determined to gratify them with the tranſlation of 
another, and perhaps the beſt performance, in this way, of that 
excellent auriter; to whoſe works many modern authors are evidently 
much indebted, though they have not ingenuity enough to confefi it. 
See our laſt volume, p. 111, &C. 


The TCC 


HAT man is the chief of all creatures, no one can eaſily 

doubt, who conſiders him as conſiſting of a two-fold prin- 
ciple ; of a /þirizual one, which is termed the ſoul, and a eig 
one, a properly organized body, Man therefore may be well de- 
fined to be A mind included in a corporeal ſubſtance, perceiving 
in and through it different exiſtences, and reaſoning concerning 
them, by comparing them together.” When we conſider more 
accurately the nature of the ſoul, it appears to be nothing elſe but 
a certain ſubſtance or 11ving power, conſcious of it's own being, and 
of that of the other things which ſurround it; anc endued with a li- 
berty of action. This the merciful and omnipotent Deity.united to 
the body at the creation; to produce by the aſſiſtance of this ſubile 
aerial ſubſtance, thoſe various operations of the blood, which are 
called animal and rational, and to effect through it the different ex- 
ternal motions. We readily however confeſs, that as the intimate 
nature and eſſence of every thing immaterial is entirely unknown to 
us, ſo we cannot conceive the nature of that active, living, think- 
ing, and intelligent ſubſtzvce, which makes a principal part ct 
ourſelves : and more eſpecially a diſcovery of that link, by which 
an unextended exiferce is moit cloſely connected with an extend- 
ed, a ſpiritual, with a corporeal, exceeds the reach of the human 
underſtanding. It is ſufficient to have diſcovered, that the ſoul 
and body are united by a very friendly chain, and that their ac- 
tions always obſerve a ſingular and mutual harmony; ſo that the 
one cannot be affected, without the other's ſuffering in a ſimi- 
lar manner. The effects therefore which the mind has on the 


conducive to the preſervation of kfe and health; thoſe allo 
| on 
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on the other hand, which bring diſeaſes upon it, and concur tothe 
approximation of death, are matters not unworthy to be conſidered 
by a phyſician. And, although it be ſufficiently demonſtrated 
by experience, and confeſſed by all, how injurious the paſſions of 
the ſoul are to the outward frame, I am deſirous of conſider- 
ing this important matter, ſurrounded as it 1s ſeveral diffi- 
culties, a little more accurately ; and of ſhewing particularly, 
how the ſoul may be prejudicial or ſerviceable to it's companion, 


I. It is very juſtly obſerved by Plutarch that “ The ſoul 
diſpoſes of the body according as it 1s affected itfelf*.” And 
again, that “ The affections of the mind contribute a very 
great ſtrength and vigour to the faculties of the outward 
man +.” Plato alſo, who muſt be conſidered as chief in all 
the more ſublime kinds of knowledge, expreſſes himſelf nearly in 
the ſame manner in the beginning of his Charmis : © It cannot poſ- 
ſibly happen, ſays he, that the body ſhould not ſuffer with the mind; 
or that the latter, when in perfect eaſe, ſhould not produce the ſame 
effect on the other.” From whence it is evident, how neceſſary and 
uſeful it is for a phyſician to know the powers of the mind, and it's 
efficacy on the corporeal part; the manner in which it is the 
cauſe of health, and diſeaſes ; and how, when the mind is at eaſe, 
the body may be freed from every complaint. Heurnius there- 
fore affirms, in Inſtitut. Med. p. 58. that the knowledge of a phy- 
fician is not confined barely to that of the body, but extends alſo 
to the mind, and her operations. And it is neceſſary for a phyſician 
in perfecting a cure, to have a great regard to the mind of the 
patient. 'The ancients very ſtrongly recommended moral philoſo- 

hy, (which, according to Tully, 1s the true and only medicine 
or the ſoul) not only for the eradicating vices from thence, but 
alſo as a cure for the diſtempers of the body. Philoſophy is beau- 
tifully entitled by Tertullian, „the Siſter of Medicine.” 'Tyrius 
Maximus, the Platoniſt, eſpecially commends that phyſician, who 
is ſkilled not only in the removal of bodily evils, by the judicious 
application of ſimples, bur alſo in reſtraining the deſires of the ſoul, 
which the Stoics term it's paſſions, by the ſalutary precepts of phi- 
lolophy. Pindar informs us, that there was ſuch a pre-eminence 
in the knowledge of Aſculapius; that when multitudes came 
tor his aſhitance, whether ſick, lame, or infirm, he ſent them all 
back in good health: curing them either by charms and verſes, 
potions, medicines, or inciſion, according as their various com- 
plaints required. To chis thoſe lines of Horace allude; 


Sant werba et voces, quibus hu nc lenire dolorem 
% Poſſis, et magnam merbi deponere partem f.“ 


* TIzoxovox 1 huxi 76 own iaridnoi. Sy mpoſ. Dec. V. Probl. 7. 

t Ta xn ta Tris uxns Toi og 3goTipas Tax r Tomato 
evy3uri. Ibid. 

* « The powerof words, and ſoothing ſcunds appeaſe 

„The raging pain, and leſſen the diſeaſe,” FRAaxCIs, 
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That maſter of medicine the great Hippocrates, calls a phyſi- 
cian, ©** Philoſophum de;“ ſince he comprehends in his ſci- 
ence not only natural, but moral philoſophy ; the excellence of 
which confiſts principally in this, that it inſtructs mankind how 
to curb the paſſions of the ſoul, ſo that they do not degene- 
Tate into vices, and become injurious to the body by their vehe- 
mence and exceſs. 

II. That the body therefore cannot be in perfect health, unleſs 
the mind be ſo at the ſame time, being a matter ſufficiently plain 
and evident, and being ſupported by the opinion of the moſt ex- 

erienced men for many ages back; we will now endeavour brief. 
ly to inveſtigate the manner in which the body is rendered healthy 
by the complacency of the mind; and on the contrary, how by 
vicious inclinations, and perturbed paſſions, the body becomes ob- 
noxious to the moſt grievous diſtempers. But the method by which 
the mind acts upon the body, and variouſly changes and affects 
the vital and ſecretory motions of the blood and humours, is a 
theory not eaſily difcovered or explained; the knowledge of which 
cannot well be included in the narrow limits of human ſcience. 
For notwithſtanding we frequently experience within us unbridled 
and impetuous commotions, it is not a whit the leſs difficult to. 
explain their immediate cauſes, and characteriſtical differences; 
and to furniſh the reader with a perſpicuous idea of them, ſup- 
ported by the certain methods of demonſtration. It is well known 
with what little ſucceſs we inveſtigate the nature of the human 
mind ; and the,chain by which that and the body are moſt inti- 
mately connected together; and with what difficulty we comprehend 
how it is excited to action by external objects. It is alſo notori- 
ous, what a variety of controverſies have exiſted among the learn- 
ed, concerning the ſeat of the ſoul : It cannot therefore be won- 
dered, if he, who requires perſpicuity in every thing, ſhould find 
matters in the following, not ſufficiently examined into, nor per- 
fectly ſatisfactory. Thoſe words of Plato pleaſe me particularly; 
who, when he had learnedly and copiouſly diſcourſed of the na- 
ture of man's intellectual part, concludes in the following manner: 
„% What therefore the ſoul has in it of mortal, and of divine, we 
have now explained ; but we ſhall not venture to pronounce 
how far what we have ſaid is agreeable to truth, till informed 
of it by the Deity himſelf.” 


® A philoſopher, and an imitator of the Deity himſelf, 


(To be continued.) 
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The Rev. Mr. BOWEN's ANSWER to the Rev. Mr. 
KENNEDY lat LETTER, p. 251. 


T7 the EDITORS of the CHRISTIAN's MAGAZINE, 
. , 
GENTLEMEN, 


I have taken the liberty to ſend you a reply to the Rev. Mr. Ken- 
nedy's laſt letter inſerted in the Chriſtian's Magazine : your 
publiſhing it, when convenient, will greatly oblige, 


Your moſt humble ſervanc, 


THOMAS BOWEN, 


To the Rev. Mr. EENNEDY, 
Rev. Sik, - 


S a free and diſpaſſionate diſcuſſion of any converted point 
ſeems the moſt likely method to arrive at truth, I have com- 
plied with your wiſhes for a continuance of our correſpondence. 

Although I have ſtill the misfortuue to differ from you in opi- 
nion, I am, however, glad to find we are advanced one ſtep nearer 
to each other, by your acknecwledging that the objection which I 
have brought againſt the concluſiveneſs of your chronological 
computations is of ſuch a nature, that, had it been ſolidly ground- 
ed, the fabric of your ſcheme muſt have fallen before it, and ſuh- 
mitted to it's power, [I conceive, then, we now perfectly agree 
with reſpe& to the propriety of the method which hath been 
taken to examine your ſyſtem, and that the only point which we 
are at preſent to ſettle is, Whether I have made a real, diſtin 
calculation, in an exact conformity to your rules, of the full moon 
next after the autumnal equinox A.M. 5785, ſuppoſing the ori- 
ginal full moon epact 21 days, 7 hours, 46 minu. &c, or not. 
You, to my great ſurprize, have denied the fact; a fact which is 
ſo very obvious, that I ſhould as ſoon have expected you to have 
denied that a ſingle calculation had been contained in your whole 
book. What you have endeavoured to prove, in ſupport of this 
aſſertion, may, I apprehend, be reduced to theſe two points, 

iſt. That what yoa call No. 3 [i. e. the time according to my 
hypotheſis, from the autumnal equinox at the creation, to the full 
moon required,] was found by the addition of No. 4. and No. 5. 
[1. e. by adding together the time contained in 5785 ſolar tropical 
years, and your calculated diſtance of the fuli moon under conſi- 
deration] and not by a diſtin& calculation from my radix, 

zd. That I have made uſe of a wrong number of lunations, 
namely 71552 inſtead of 71551. 


Now, 
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Now, I readily grant that No. 3. as you are pleaſed to call it, 
is equal to No. 4. added to No. 5. nor can it poſſibly be other- 
wiſe ; for the difference of any two numbers added to the leſſer, 
muſt neceſſarily be equal to the greater number: but ſurely by no 
fair reaſoning can it be inferred, that therefore the greater num- 
ber muſt have been (becauſe it might have been) found by this 
means. But in the calculation before us No. 3. was evidently 
inveſtigated in a different manner ; viz. by deduQting the original 
full moon epact {21 days, 7 hours, 46 minu. &c. ] «from the time 
contained in 71552 lunations, in the very ſame way as the corre- 
ſponding number in your calculation [p. 219 S.) was found by 
ſubtracting your original epa& [one day] from the time contained 
in 71205 lunations. And give me leave to ſay that I might juſt 
as well retort upon you, and argue, that 2102722 days, 15 hours, 
37 minu. in your calculation is an uncoath compound, injudicially 
and unaſtromically formed by adding [2102700 days, 6 hours, 
33 minu.] the time in 5757 ſolar years, to [22 days, 9 hours, 
4 minu.) your calculated diſtance of the mean ful! moon requir- 
ed; becauſe theſe numbers taken together are equal to 2102722 
days, 15 hours, and 37 minu. But had I treated your calculation 


In this unfair manner, you, I am perſuaded, would ſoon have dil- 


covered the injuſtice done to it ; and I ſhould have deſerved your 
reprehenſions for my want of candour. 

In your arguments to prove that I have aſſigned a wrong num- 
ber of lunations in my calculation of the full moon under conſi- 
deration you ſeem entirely to forget that the hypotheſis upon which 
it is founded places the original full moon 21 days, 7 hours, 
46 minu. &c. before the autumnal equinox ; and the ſame reaſon 
which required you to deduct your original epact [1 day] from 
71551 lunations, will certainly hold good for ſubtracting mine 
[21 days, 7 hours, 46 minu. &c.] from 71552 lunations ; and had 
this been done you might eaſily have diſcovered your miltaxe. 


My purpoſe required me, not to calculate the preciſe numbe: 


of lunations in 57g5 years, but the preciſe number of lunations 
from the full moon preceding * the autumnal equinox at the cre- 


ation to that following the autumnal equinox A. M. 5785. And 


your inatcention to the difference between the original full moon 
epaQ according to my hypotheſis and your own, bath evident'y 
led you to paſs an unjuſt cenſure upon my number of lunations. 
Your radix of lunar time commences one day before the creation, 
mine 21 days, 7 hours, 46 miau &c. It is therefore obvious that 
the determination of any given number « + lunations, calculated 
from theſe different roots, muſt happen 20 days, 7 hours, 46 
minu. &c. earlier in my computation than in yours, Now, your! 


As this expreſſion ſeems to contain a contradiction in terms. I beg leave 
to remark, that it is only made uſe of to denote the point from whence 
the lunar computation commences. 


7155 uſt. 
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71561 |, lunation ended 13 days, 4 hours, 6 min. nearly, after 
the autumnal equinox A. M. 5785 ; my 71551ft. lunation muſt 
therefore terminate 20 days, 7 hours, 46 min. &c. ſooner ; that 
is 7 days, 3 hours, 40 minu. before the ſame equinox : conſe- 
quently, as it is not the full moon preceding the autumnal equinox, 
but at next after it which we are in queſt of, it is plain that ore 
lunation more muſt be added: which will give 22 days, g hours, 
4 minu. nearly, for the mean diſtance of the full moon next after 
the autumnal equinox A. M. 5785 in conformity with my former 
calculation. It is therefore evident that I have aſſigned the true 
number of lunations agreeable to the radix from whence my 
computation commences ; and your accuſation 2gainſt me of vi- 
olating a known Jaw of aſtronomy will not be- allowed, until 
you can make it appear that 21 days, 7 hours, 46 min. &c. (the 
original epact) & 5785 ſolar years, + 22 days, 2 hours, 4 min. 
(the calculated diſtance of the full moon required from the au- 
tumnal equinox) ae not equal to 71552 Junations, 

Theſe few remarks contain a ſutiicicent anſwer to the greater part 
of your reply, and more particularly to the two firſt reaſons you 
have given, p. 135, to prove that my arguments againſt your lu- 
nar computation are defective. 

Your third reaſon is not only built upon the ſuppoſition of the 
truth of your ſyitem, which is the very thing in diſpute ; but alfa 
compares my calculation for A.D. 1750 with yours for A.D. 
1778; a procedure ſo very unfair, that barely to mention it is 
ſufficient. 

The fourth reaſon is a very extraordinary one, for I ſhould ima- 
gine that any perſon, who will attentively compare our reſpective 
calculations, muſt acknowledge that they are every way fimilar 
to, and yet diſtinct from, each other; inaſmuch as they are made 
upon the fame principles; the original poſition of the luminaries 
excepted. 

That ſuch a compariſon may the more readily be made, I beg 
leave to lay before your view our reſpective calculations in dit- 
terent columns. 
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In anſwer to your fifth reaſon I beg leave to obſerve, that, had 
it been my deſign to eſtabliſh a ſyitem of chronology in oppoſition 
to your's, I ſhould have thought it indiſpenſibly neceſſary, prior 
to any calculations from my radix, to have ſhewn that the orig i- 
nal full moon epact had been clearly recorded in the ſcriptures, 
the only way by which (as you obſerve, Introdudtory diſcourſe, 
p. 6 S.) © it is poſſible it ever ſhould be known.” But I have no 
ſuch intention; and have only applied my calculation to point out 
the invalidity of chronological inferences deduced from lunar 
computations, founded upon a principle taken up without any 
manner of proot. 

Whether I have aſſigned the true epact at the time of the creation 
or not, I do not contend ; all that I contend for is, that you have 
given no valid proof of the truth of the epact which you have 
aſſigned, and that, by uſing the two different epacts, the ſame con- 
cluſions may be obtained in any given year of our Lord, al- 
though the year itſelf be referred to two different ages of the 
world: and that therefore the argument you ſo often inſiſt upon, 
that the true year of the world connected with a given year of our 
Lord, is determinable, by calculations of this kind, is invalid. 
This I mention as a matter of fact, which, if you think proper 
to put the point in diſpute upon this iſſue, I am ready to try in 
any inſtances you may be pleaſed to mention; and if upon a fair 
trial my calculations thould fail in either of them, I will be ready to 
acknowledge, that my objections to the chronological interences 
you have drawn from your lunar computations are not worthy of 
the leaſt attention: which is a ſufficient anſwer to your ſixth and 
lait reaſon. 

I am, Rev. Sir, your moſt humble ſervant, 
THOMAS BOWEN. 

P.S. The above anſwer was finiſhed, and intended to have been 
ſent to the editors of the Chriſtian's Magazine, ſome time before 1 
was favoured with the continuation of your ſecond letter, In 
which you defire me to calculate the time of the ful! moon next 
after the autumnal equinox A. M. 5813 agreeable to the hypo- 
theſis upon which my former calculation is made. I muſt own 
this requeſt was ſomewhat unexpected from you, who have been ſo 
long accuſtomed to operations of this kind, and beg leave to aſ- 
dare you, that the calculation you require would have been given 
it my former paper had J imagined you could have found the 
alt difficulty in making it at your leiſure. But I have now ſub- 
joined it, and hope you wil have more candour for the future than 
to think, that what I have written againſt your ſcheme hath been to 
d:vert myſelf and amuſe the public. 


A Catcutation of the time of the full moon next after thE 
autumnal equinox A. M. 5813 at Greenwich, and alſo at Mr. 
Kennedy's firſt meridian: ſuppoſing the ſun and moon were cre- 
ated on 'Thurſday the 25th of Ogober, O. S. at noon, upon 4 me- 
ridian diſtant in time 15 hours 32 to the weſt,yard of Ureenwich ; 
and that the moon was then preciſely 21 days, 7 hours, 40 7” &c. 
palt it's full. Yy 2 Day 
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In anſwer to your fifth reaſon I beg leave to obſerve, that, had 
it been my deſign to eſtabliſh a ſyitem of chronology in oppoſition 
to your's, I ſhould have thought it indiſpenſibly neceſſary, prior 
to any calculations from my radix, to have ſhewn that the orig i- 
nal full moon epact had been clearly recorded in the ſcriptures, 
the only way by which (as you obſerve, Introdufory diſcourſe, 
p. 6 S.) © it is poſſible it ever ſhould be known.” But I have no 
ſuch intention; and have only applied my calculation to point out 
the invalidity of chronological inferences deduced from Junar 
computations, founded upon a principle taken up without any 
manner of proot. 

Whether I have aſſigned the true epact at the time of the creation 
or not, I do not contend ; all that I contend for is, that you have 
given no. valid proof of the truth of the epatt which you have 
aſſigned, and that, by uſing the two different epacts, the ſame con- 
cluſioas may be obtained in any given year of our Lord, al- 
though the year itſelf be referred to two different ages of the 
world: and that therefore the argument you ſo often inſiſt upon, 
that the true year of the world connected with a given year of our 
Lord, is determinable, by calculations of this kind, is invalid. 
This I mention as a matter of fact, which, if you think proper 
to put the point in diſpute upon this iſſue, I am ready to try in 
any inſtances you may be pleaſed to mention; and if upon a fair 
trial my calculations ſhould fail in either of them, I will be ready to 
acknowledge, that my objections to the chronological inferences 
you have drawn from your lunar computations are not worthy of 
the leaſt attention: which is a ſufficient anſwer to your ſixth and 
lait reaſon. 

I am, Rev. Sir, your moſt humble ſervant, 
THOMAS BOWEN. 

P. 8. The above anſwer was finiſhed, and intended to have been 
ſent to the editors of the Chriſtian's Magazine, ſome time before 1 
was favoured with the continuation of your ſecond letter, in 
which you defire me to calculate the time of the ful! moon next 
after the autumnal equinox A. M. 5813 agreeable to the hypo- 
theſis upon which my former W en is made. I muſt own 
this requeſt was ſomewhat unexpected from you, who have been fo 
long accuſtomed to operations of this kind, and beg leave to aſ- 
1472 you, that the calculation you require would have been given 
in my former paper had I imagined you could have found the 
caſt difficulty in making it at your leiſure. But I have now ſub- 
joined it, and hope you Will have more candour for the future than 
to think, that what I have written againſt your ſcheme hath been to 
divert myſelf and amuſe the public. 


A Carculation of the time of the full moon next after thE 
autumnal equinox A. M. 5813 at Greenwich, and alſo at Mr. 
Kennedy's firſt meridian: ſuppoſing the ſun and moon were cre- 
ated on 'Thurſday the 25th of Otober, O. S. at noon, upon a me- 
ridian diſtant in time 15 hours 32 / to the weſt card of Greenwich; 
and that the moon was then preciſely 21 days, 7 hours, 46' 7” &c. 
paſt it's full, Yy 2 Day 
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From the full moon preceding the crea- Days h. 

tion to the full moon required, are p2123189 8 g 1 
15 lunations, or 

Su © 


tract for 49680 lunations * © 

2123188 8 9 1 

Subtract the original epact 21: 7 

Lunar reduction, or time from the autum. 1 

equinox at the creation to the full mcon þ 2123167 © 22 54 
required ow 


5313 Julian years, or the number of 
complete days from the 25th of Oc- 
tober at the creation, to the 25th of $2123198 © 0 © 
October, O. S. A.M. 5813, are equal 


to 
Subtract the above lunar reduction — 2123167 o 22 54 


quired at iſt meridian before October 
25th, O. 8. | 
Subtract to bring it to the new ſtyle — 


30 23 37 6 


C 


The time of the ſaid full moon at the iſt 


meridian before October 25th, N. 8. 19 23 37 6 


7 
FI ä 
—— 


— 


From the 1ſt of October at noon, to the L 
25th of October at noon, are 

The time of the full moon at my iſt mer. | 
as above, before the 25th of October 


285 00-0 


19 23 37 6 


— 


— — — 


5 O 22 54pm. 


The time of the full moon at my iſt. 
meridian October | 
Mr. Kennedy's 1| meridian is in time 
5 hours, 8 eaſtward of mine, there- 


e 4-8-0 
fore add. 


he ti fthe full ired at Mr. 
The time of the full moon required at Mr 5 5 30 54p.m, 


Kennedy's iſt meridian October 


Greenwich is eaſt of my firſt meridian in time 15 hours, 32 
therefore add this time to the inveſtigated time of the full 
moon at my 1ſt meridian ; viz. add 5 days, 22 54 to 
1c hours, 32', and the ſum gives the time of the full moon at 
Greenwich, October, 5 days, 15 hours, 54' 54“, or, according 


to the common method of reckoning time from midnight, October 
- Gth, 3 hours, 54' 54“ in the morning. To find the day of the 


week, divide 2123167 by 7, and the remainder will be 4 : there- 


fore the 5th of October, A. M. 5813 will be Monday, and con- 
ſequently the Gth Tueſday. From 
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From this calculation, which I hope you will allow to be ge- 
nuine and undiſguiſed, it evidently appears, that your lunar me- 
thod to aſcertain the age of the world is invalid, unleſs you can 
determine (and I ſincerely wiſh you could) from Scripture, inde- 
pendent of calculation, the poſition of the ſun and moon to each 
other at the inſtant of their creation. 

Briſtol, Tuiy 5, 1766. 


II. 


Some Account of the MEANING of SUCCOTH- 
BENOTH, mentioned 2 Kings XVII. zo. 


N 2 Kings xvii. 30. we have an account of the idols, which 
[| were conſecrated by the different nations tranſplanted by the 
king of Aſſyria to Samaria, It is difficult, however, and has af- 
forded a large field for conjecture, to give any ſatis factory account 
concerning them. The reader will find in Selden, Voſſius, and 
Jurieu much upon the ſubject. SuccoTH-BENOTH may be literally 
tranſlated, The tabernacles of the daughters, or yourg women ; or 
if Benoth be taken as the name of a female idol: from MA to 
build up, procreate children; then the words will expreſs the ta- 
bernacles ſacred to the productive powers feminine. And agree- 
ably to this latter expoſition the rabbies ſay, that the emblem was 
a hen and chicken, But however this be, there 15 no room to 
doubt that theſe Succoth were tabernacles, wherein young women 
expoſed themſelves to proſtitution, in honour of the Babylonith 
goddeſs Melitta. Herodotus, lib. 1. cap. 199. gives us a parti- 
cular account of this deteſtible ſervice : “ Every young woman, 
ſays he, of the country of Babylon muſt, once in her life, fit at 
the temple of Venus, whom he afterwards tells us the Aſſyrians 
called Melitta, and proftitute herſelf to ſome ſtranger. Thoſe 
who are rich, and ſo diſdain to mingle with the croud, pre- 
ſent themſelves before the temple in covered chariots, attended by 
a great retinue. But the generality of the women fit near the 
temple, having crowns upon their heads, and holding a cord, 
ſome continually coming, others going.” See Baruch. 6. 43. The 
cords are held by them in ſuch a manner, as to afford a free 
paſſage among the women, that the ſtrangers may chuſe whom 
they like. A woman who has once ſeated herſelf in this place, 
muit not return home till ſome ſtranger has caſt money into her 
lap, and led her from the temple, and defiled her. The ftranger 
who throws the money muſt 1ay, „ invoke the goddeſs Melitta 
for thee.” The money, however ſmall a ſum it may be, muſt 
not be refuſed, becauſc it is appointed to facred uſes. See Deut. 
XX111, 18. The woman muſt follow the firſt man who offers, and 
not reject him; and after proſtitution, having now duly honour- 
ed the goddeſs, ſhe is diſmiſſed to her own houſe. In Cyprus, 
adds the hiſtorian, they have the ſame cuſtom. This abomination, 
implied by Succoth-benoth, the men of Babylon brought with them 
into the country of Samaria 3 and boch the name of the idol 
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Melitta, and the execrable ſervice performed to her honour, 
ſhew, that by Melitta was originally intended the procreative or 
productive power of nature, the Venus of the Greeks and Romans. 
See the beginning of Lucretius's firſt book de rerum Nat. Mr, 
Selden imagines that ſome traces of the Saccoth-benoth may be 
found in Sicca Veneria, the name of a city in Numidia, not far 
from the borders of Africa Propria. The name itſelf bears a near 
alluſion to the obſcene cuſtom above taken notice of; and ſeems 
to have been tranſported from Phænicia; nor can this well be dif. 
puted, when we conſider that here was a temple where wo. 
men were obliged to purchaſe their marriage money, by the pro- 


ſtitution of their bodies. See Univ. Hift. Vol. VII. p. 293. and 


Parkhurſt's Lexicon on the word JD. 
CPE EE EDI anna 
MISCELLANEOUS DIVINITY, 
I. | 


REMARKS on LUKE VI. 35. 


UR correſpondent Mr. Holder, who has frequently ſent us 
| quzries upon paſlages of the ſcripture which appear difficult 
to him, deſires to know the exact meaning of the precept, Luke 
xi. 38. Lend, hoping for 1 ov : To which we return him 
the following anſwer from Dr. Ward's diſſertations, which appears 
to us very ſatisfactory, and we hope will be found ſo, both to 
him, and our readers in general. 

«© The Greek verb Javeigen, ſays he, male uſe of in their place, 
ſignifies either to lend freely, or upon intereſt ; which the Latins 
diſtinguiſh by zutuum dare, and foenerare. The former of theſe 
ſenſes, ſeems to ſuit beſt with the direQion here given. For 
among the ſocial virtues which our Saviour is here recommending, 
he ſays, ver. 30+ Give to every man that aſceth of thee, and of him 
ihat taketh away thy goods, aſe them not again. The original word 
for give, is dd, and for tateth away, aiporlog, from ige, Which 
often ſignifies zo take or receive what is given one; and is the ſame 
in ſenſe as to borrow. Though it is not to be ſuppoſed that theſe 
precepts were to be underſtood in the largeſt ſenſe ; and therefore, 
to prevent miſconſtruction, our Saviour adds in the next verſe : 
As you would that men ſhould do to you, do ye to them Hikervije, 
An attention to which rule, would be ſufficient to direct perſons 
in the practice of thoſe duties, and all other of the like kind, as 
he wa N it afterwards himſelf. The meaning therefore of the 


expreſſion in ver. 30. ſeems to be the ſame as in Matt. v. 42. Give 


zo him that aſeeth thee, and from him that would borrow of thee turn 
not thou away, where the word Javzcaoba:, which we tranſlate 
t, borrow muſt ſignify to borrow with intereſt : for it cannot be 
tuppoſed, that Chriit would encourage them to lend upon intereſt, 
which they were not allowed to take before of their brethren the 
Jews, And this ſenſe of the . as expreſſed both in Mat- 
t ew and Luke, ſeems very well to agree with what is ſaid Eccleſ. 
XX. 15. To- day be leudeth, and to-morrow will be aft it again. Ma- 
50 
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os Fnuegov deve, nou avgioy anailnoi, Whereas, our Saviour 
here exhorts Toy JavaiQovra, the lender, not immediately anaiTely, 
to recall again what he had lent, ſo long as the borrower had oc- 
caſion for it, without any great inconveniency to himſelf, And 
therefore, having told his followers, Matt. v. 17. that he came not 
to deflroy the Iaw and the prophets, but to fulfil them; that is, both 
to correct the falſe interpretations of their rabbies, and to explain 


them in their full extent and meaning; among other inſtances 


of this, he lays down theſe two precepts in relation to giving and 
lending. As for the direction of their conduct in the practice of 
thoſe ſocial duties which he had expreſſed in ſuch general terms, 
he adds that of doing as they would be done by, And what follows 
here in Luke, may be a farther. explication of the ſame rule: 
namely, that they ſhould a good to all men without diſtinction in 
ſuch circumſtances, and ſo far as, was it their own caſe, they 
would think it reaſonable, that others ſhould do good to them. 
And this he illuſtrates by the particular inſtance under conſidera - 
tion, where he adds, And lend, hoping for nothing again; or, as it 
is in the Greek, AayeGers wnTev amernitorres: Where the verb is 
the ſame as before in Matthew; though indeed there it is uſed in 
the middle voice, dauegegbal, which ſignifies to receive what is 
lent. So Valla diſtinguiſhes between mutuare and mutuari. Lib. v. 
c. 25. Though mutuare is ſcare now to be found in that ſenſe; 
but fnerare and fœnerari are always fo diſtinguiſhed. | 
But the chief difficulty ſeems to lie in the following words un- 
oy anemitorres, which we tranſlate, hoping for nothing again: 
where the expreſſion is capable of a double meaning, as it may ei- 
ther ſignify, ot hoping for the thing lent being ever returned again; 
or, not hoping for any requital of the kindne)s. The latter of which 
ſenſes correſponds very well with the preceding verſe : If yox lend 
to them of avhom you hope to receive, what thanks have you f In 
which paſſage rg wy ENTIGETE annoy, anſwer to ume ref 
Eorreg, the words a autwy being underſtood, But the other 
ſenſe confounds giving with lending, which Chriſt had diſtinguiſhed 
before in ver, 30. and Matt. v. 42. For what is lending without 
any expectation of the return of che thing lent, but gzwing ? The 
meaning of our Saviour therefore ſeems to be much the ſame here 
as in a following paſſage in St. Luke, where he ſays, When thou 
makeſt a feaſt, call the poor, and the maimed, the lame, and the blind, 
and thou ſhalt be blefſed ; fer they cannot recompenſe thee. ch. xiv. 13. 
In the place before us the advantage to the borrower of the thing 
lent, anſwers to that of the fa in this other caſe. | 
This ſenſe of anenatorres, for nihil fperantes ab eo, as Salmaſius 
interprets it, has been eſpouſed by tome of the beit critics; 
though others, doubting of it, for want of authority to ſupport 
it, have therefore offered different explications. But beſides it's 
beſt ſuiting with the context, it intirely agrees with the analogy 
of ſeveral other Greek words; as amexey and avonapsauycy, reci- 
pere ab aligus; anowy;apuy deſcribere ab aliquo, atrerbeu, edere ab 
«/iqzo, and ſome others. Beſides, we fine divers words uſed by 
tug 
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the writers of the New Teſtament in a different ſenſe from what 
we meet with in ther authors; as particularly ayargopy, for 
converſation *, But there is a paſage in Diog. Laert, in which 
emermitecy ſeems to carry this ſenſe : He tells us, that Solon be- 
ing aſred, why he made no laws againſt parricides, gave for an- 
ſwer, Aa To anenioal, becauſe he did not expect it from any one, lib. 
i. $ 59. that is, he did not expect that any one could be guilty of 
ſo enormous a crime.” We have 2 this as one inſtance 
among many of the extreme licentiouſneſs of the heathen worſhip; 
and as a ſtrong proof how corrupt ir morals mult neceſſarily be, 
who adored deities of ſo ſhameful and ſcandalous a nature. Who 
can fail to admire in this view, the purity and excellence of the 
chriſtian diſpenſatior: ! 
See Chiſhull's Antiq. Aſiat. 
II. 


REMARKS on JOHN VII. 38. 


T has been much doubted where the paſſage is to which our Sa. 
viour refers, when he declares, He who believeth on me, as th: 
SCRIPTURE HATH SAID, owt of his belly ſhall flew rivers of living 
water ; or what is the meaning of that expreſſion. With reſpect 
to the latter, we may obſerve, that on the feaſt of tabernacles it 
was a cuſtom among the Jews, (derived, as ſome imagine, from 
the inſtitution of their prophets Haggai and Zechariah,) on the 
laſt day, more eſpecially, to fetch water from the fountain of Siloab, 
with great pomp and ſolemnity. At ſuch fountains it was uſual to 
build receptacles or wells, and in the middle cf them to have pipes 
and ciſterns laid, through which the water paſſed, and, coming 
out at cocks, was received in urns, or large 6ig-beilied veſſels, 
and fo carried to the temple. The water thus carried was given 
to the prieſts, who, mixing it with the wine of the ſacrifices, 
offered it to God, by way of interceflion for the bleſſing of rain 
- again{t the approaching ſeed time, and during the whole feſtivity 
they read the 55th chapter of the prophet Iſaiah, which begins with 
thele words; Ho! every one who thirfieth, come ye to the waters and 
drink ; yea,” come, &C*. 

Whoever conſiders the nature of our-Saviour's preaching, muſt 
immediately perceive that it was uſual with him to take occaſion, 
from ſome obvious thing or other, to diſcourſe of ſpiritual ble 
fings, and frequently to make uſe of phraſes metaphorically, 
taken from the matter in hand. Purſuant hereunto we find him, 
in alluſficn to the cuſtoms of this feaſt, beginning his invitation 
with words not unlike what we have cited from the prophet. / 
any man thirſfteth, let him come unto ine and drink, ver. 37. Wait 
is repreſented by God himſelf, as an emblem of the diſpenſation 
of grace; I will pour wwater upon him who thirſteth, and floods upon 
the dry ground : which he explains in this manner; I gi peur ny 
Spirit upon thy ſeed, and my bleſſing upon thine offspring, Iſai. xliv. 
3- And the frequent libations in the feaſt ot tabernacles were 

* Concerning die feaſt of tabernacles. See our Iſt. Vol. p. 358. 
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were ſuppoſed by the Jewiſh doctors themſelves, to have had a 

myſtic ſenſe in them; and therefore the meaning of our Saviour's 

1 words is this; that “ whoever was deſirous of the ſpiritual bleſ- 
* ſings which were prefigured in this feftival rite, if he would be- 
7 come his diſciple, and believe in him as the promiſed Moefliah, 
he would communicate to him ſuch gifts of the Holy Ghoſt, and 
| in ſuch a plentiful manner, as the world was not yet acquainted 
4 with; For, out of his belly, &c.“ See the next verſe. 4 
, Whence it is tbat our Saviour borrowed this metaphorical ex- 
preflion is a matter not ſo well agreed. Some think, from Prov. 
xviii. 14. others from Iſai. xxxii. 1, 2. and others, with more 
probability, from Iſai. Iv1i1 11. Zhou falt be like a watered gare 

den, and like a ſpring of water, aubaſe waters jail rot. But Honbigan 
thinks that it is taken from Numb xxiv. and the frit clauie of 
| ver. 7. Which, literally rendered, according to him, is, He he 
\ make waters to flow from his bozwells? See Dr. Dodd's Commentary 
on Numb. xxiv. 7. However this be, it is certain that our S2ytour's 


N taking the riſe of Eis diſcourſe from the cuitomary hbaions atethis 
| time, had under his view and confideration, the make and figure 
of the water-veſſels uſed on this occaſton, which, by reaton of 
their large Sellies, being able to hold a great quantity of water, 
were therefore proper emblems of that plentitul effuſions of tlie 
Holy Ghott, which he intended to ſend upon the chriſtian church, 
See 1 Cor. xii. 8. &c. 


* 
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III. 
ö 
REFLEXIONS on the SIN of INC RATITU DE. 
DEUT. VIII. 11. 
By Dr. WAT EK INS ON. 


b Beware that thou /orger not the Lord thy Gov. 

OOK over with attention, and confider well thoſe ſeveral 
exhortations which Moſes gives to the !raclite:, and you will 
| ang it is his chief Judy, it is his priacipal care and concern to 
guard his people againſt that bjackeit of all Sins, IxcrRATIT CBE. 


Obſerve how /ca/o2able, and how wel! timed this caution is, 
; Eccleſ. vii. 14. | 
9 The day of ptoſperity is a moſt dangerous ſituation.“ 
N „When thou art full, and every thing abvut thee is multiplied, 


then beware that thou forget not. &c. Deut. viii. 12. 13. 1 
- Agur was conſcions of his own weakneſs and inficmity, and that 1 
/ he ſhould be borne down by the torrent, if God poured cut upon 3 
F him opulence and plenty; he therefore wWiſcly determined not oe 3H 
F a petitioner to God for Abandauce, as his tuation fo circum - 4 
ſtanced, might be precarious and ſubject him to a fall; — fer 1 
4 indeed it muſt be a wonderful ſtrength and conftancy of mind 1 
: that can render a man impregnable, and able to hold out under i 


— — 


the many and violent temptations which wealth and opulence are 
3 playing againſt him. Ft muſt be, * that witdem which dwelleth 
| VOL. VII. 21 wich 
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with prudence,” that can keep down the towering ſpirit of ſelf. 
ſufficiency within him, Which all his external circumſtances do 
conſpire-1n raiſing to the moſt dangerous height. Prov. xxx. 8. 
Matt. xix. 23, 24. Prov. viii. 12. Mark x. 3. | 

It ſhould ſeem that of all I»/ances of Ingratitude which ſtand 
upon record in ſcripture, this of God's people is the moſt flagrant. 

How dreadful was their ſituation in the land of ſervitude ? 
Their taſk-maſters ruling them with a red of iron ; inceſſantly 
borne down with —_ and diftrefs, under ſaws, under har- 
rows, under axes! What one circumſtance can more denote 
that abyſs of miſery which they were plunged into? Gen. xlv. 
7. Pf. ii. 9. 2 Sam. xii. 31. | 

Reflect now on the exceeding great riches of God's goodneſs, 
Pſ. Ixxx1. 7. | 

The cries of the oppreſſed reached the throne of grace. The 
Father of Mercy {aw their adverſity, He heard their complaint: 
He eaſed their ſhoulders from the burden: not only reſcued 
them from captivity, but delivered them from fear of the oppreſ- 
ſor, by happily placing them in the land of Canaan, Conſider 
now the contraſt, Pf, cvi. 43. Pf. Ixxxi. 6. Deut. iv. 20, Jerem. 
xi. 4. | 

See, if in the whole catalogue of fins, there be any ſo =, er 
ſo replete or loaded with guilt as this. © Children, whom I have 
nouriſhed, brought up, and fed to the full, have rebelled 

ainſt me.” Ifaiahi. 2, 

All the day long have I ſtretched forth my hand to a diſobedient 
and gainſaying people. 

Conſider, I ſay, the riches of God's goodneſs on the one hand: 
on the other hand, the untowardlineſs and perverſe return of the 
people. Rom. ii. 4. 

God's right: hand working a great and ſignal deliverance ; Man 
diſclairaing to acknowledge, rcfuſing to own it. Behold, 
and with aſtoniſhment view the ſtubbornneſs of the people! look 
on their wickedneſs, their tranſgreſſion, and their fin. Indeed, 
the Iſraelites are a true picture of the world. Ever diſcontented, 

uerulous, complaining. Their hiſtory lies before you; conſi- 
it well, and draw from thence a leſſon of inſtruction. Mary 
were their ſins, and numberleſs their acts of diſobedience; but 
one circumſtance mark well. Nothing ever came up to their moſt 
ag rope Ingratitude. Pſ. Ixxvi. 10. Ifai. Ixv. 2. Deut. xxxi. 27. 
ſ. Vi. 11. 


Surely, this is not that unpardonable fin which St. John makes 


mentio of, 1 John v. 16. There is (ſpeaking of a diſtinction in 


guilt) ſuch a thing as a „ Sin unto death.” Surely, I ſay, this is 


not that un pardonable fin! but if I may peat our the words of truth 


and ſoberncfs, no fin can be more provoking, none can carry more 
malignancy in it's front, Well therefore might the prophet break 
out into this exclamation, | | | 


Fear o heavens, and give ear o carth ! Iſai. i. 2. 
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Orher ſins admit of a palliative. | 
Peradventure, done in the height of paſſion, or ſurprize, or 
W through importunity, or the force of bad example, the tyranny of 
1 cuſtom, or temerity, not duly weighing conſequences, as nothing 
| can be more. deſtructive thin a precipitate raſhneſs; beſides, as 
| the apoſtles truly obſerves, ſome fins are conſtitutional, He alludes 
we to this, „The fin which (0 eaſily. beſets you.“ Acts xxiii. 4, 5. 
Prov. i. 10, 11. Eccleſ. y. 2. Heb. xil. 14. 

1 But, to be thankl:;/s — to withhold acknowwledgments — to be in- 
; ſuſceptible of the impreſſions of gratitude, admits of no excuſe. 


Inexcuſable, o man ! whoever thou art, Rom, 11. 1. 


Ingratum fe dixeris, omnia aixeris. 


It is a vice which no conſideration can palliate, a ſin which no- 
\ thing can extenuate. 
E. It is a deliberate guilt, heightened by a complication of cir- 


cumſtances into a 
GREAT OFFENCE. Pſ. xix. 13. 


Therefore the apoſtle ranks very high the 
1 UNTHANKFU L. 2 Tim. iii. 2. 


in a liſt of thoſe whoſe deadly fins call down the wrath of God 
| upon the children of DIOSBEDIENCE. Epheſ. v. 6. 


IV. 


Brief ACCOUNT of a PAMPHLET lately pybliſhed by 
Dr. O WEN, Rector of St. Olave Hartſtreet, intitled, 


DIRECTIONS for young STUDENTS in DIVINITY” 
with Regard to thoſe ATTainmexnTs which are neceſſary to 
Qualify them for HOLY ORDERS.” 


"Tz pamphlet is particularly intended by the author, for 
the uſe of thoſe who have not the advantage of an univerſity 
education. After having obſerved that due qualifications are indiſ- 
penſably neceſſary for fach as deſire to be employed in the ſacred 
function, «Theſe qualifications, ſays he, are of two ſorts: che 
one relates to thoſe 10Rar Dis pos tr ioxs which are neceſiary to 
engage the candidate for tioly Orders in a regular courſe of piety 
and virtue : the other to thoſe LITERARY ACCOMPLISHMENTS, 
which are neceſſary to enable him to diſcharge his office with etrecr 
and propriety.” _ ne | | 
* Both theſe are neceſſary, and eſpecially the firſt ; for good 
_ principles and wirtuous diſpoſitions are ſo eſſential to this profeſ- 
ſion, that all it's offices, and all it's duties, manifeiily imply aud 
pre-ſuppoſe them.“ THe doctor therefore ſtrongly entorces the 
attainment of theſe; and for this purpoſe, recommends frequent 
and ſerious meditation on the chriſtian religion, as well as on the 


Importance of the clerical function, together with the conſcientious 
. appropriation 
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apProp! riation of certain days to a ſtricter courſe of faſting and 
pape: adding to the general form of his devotion, a particular 
and eartefi (upplicati- n for the increaſe of thoſe chriſtian graces, 
1 in which he tinds himſelf to be moſt defeQive. — After which 
| he draws a ſtrong and ajarming picture indeed of a depraved 
clergyman, continuaily miui teringin the bigh duties of a religion, 
15 which he 2; continually avuliag : Te recommends further, for the 
i: attuinment of theſe mora! gr. alificati 20%, ſeme uſcful directi 10ns to 
l be f and in 178 /on's Treatije on 8 ge; together with a 
| peruſal of 7 ully 5 (Officers and his Pi Th 2 cal Diloarks; HFliero- 
| cles“ G2: nent on the golden ⁊ wer ſes of Py: tagorat, — Plutarch ad 
| Seneca*s N. ls, — the awrks of F1Fetus and Marcus Antoninus; 
a re 20 ruſal of ſome of tile be oks taught at ſchool, as the Satzres 
of tioracs Juvenal, and Perſus, and above all, *kcnophon's Me— 
moirs of Socrates, But, 28 all the philoſophers had their defects, 
our inteaded divine muſt apply himſelf, with ſtill greater diti- 
gence, to the works of chriſtian writers, ſuch as, „The great 
Impor tauce of a Religious Life.” — , Nel:on's Practice of true 
Devon ion.“ — © Scougal's Hife of Sid in the Soul of Man.” — 
* The whole Duty of Man * „ 'Taylor's holy Living and oh 
#4 ing.“ — © KertlewelPs 8 of Chriſtian Obedience.“ 
4 Scott's Chiiſtian Life.“ Above all, reading the Hely Scriptzr 
14 constantly and getting by heart, as much as he can of thoſe por- 15 
ny tions eſpecial! y which relate to morals. 
14 With refpe& to the other branch of qualifications, Iiterary ac- 
1 N compl:ſe 1en';, the candidate muſt in the firft place gain a competent 
1 knowledoe of the Holy Scriptures; : for uhich purpoſe the ductor | 
1 recommends him firſt to gain a Zenerut idea of the whole, from 
4 tome ſuch book as Dr. Vat, {port . View ef the 2ynule Seripture 
Hiftery - then, to prepare him! nj further, ler him read Leros 
Directions For the pre 20e Road, 8 off the baly Seritures; then 
evurkferd”'s and Prideanx's Cennechen: „ the beſt general CON - | 
mentators on the Old Teflament: lay; he, are Cris, Le Clerc, 
Patrick, and Leewth ; to which may be added Wells's Geography | 
of the Oli 7eftument,” He ailviles the greateit diligence in the 
itndy of the New Teſtament; a frequent perulal of it in the 
Greed, and recommends Bowwyer?s edition of the Greek Teftament, 
ah Leu/Ten's Compendium, or Paſor's Lexicon; and, for a know. 
ge of the harmony of the ſacred writers, Mactuigbt's Hornuony, 
be commentators recommended on the New Teſlament arc 
Crotins, Hammond, and Whitty ; the p. as bref, , Clarke and Pyle; 
oe Thoug) ſt perhaps, ſays he, per coir of s Fam! ly Expoſitor 15 bell 
calculated tor the improvement of a young divine. 1 he doctor, 
however, adviſes, very judiciouſſy, that a too haſty recurrence be 
not made to any of theſe; bat that our young ſtudent, firſt dili- 
gently try his own ſtrength, by co. aparing Scripture with Scrip- 
ture; remarking, that "thous 2 expolitors may be very uſetul, 
and even necefjary on ſome particular occaſions, yet this is cer- 
tain, that “ no perſon who is poſſeſſed of a Bible with good | 
marginal references, and has not at leaſt a competent ede, | 
? 0 | 
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of the holy Scriptures, can fairly charge his want of knowledge 


- o 


on the want of books.“ | Firs 2 on 

For the acquiſition of a general notion of the chriſtian religion, 
he recommends Well;s Treatiſe of divine Laws and Covenants, 
Gaſtrell's Chriftian Inflitutes, Pearſon on the Creed, Barrow on the 
Creed, Lord's Prayer, &c. Wake on the Church Catechiſm, Clark on 
the Church Catechiſin, with his Prafical Eſſays on Baptiſm, Confirs 
mation, and Repentance ; and Dr. Hammond 's Practical Catechiſm, 
For the doctrine of the church of England, Burnett's and Welch- 
man's Expoſition of the Articles. | 

„% That our young divine, ſays he, may preferve himſelf from 
ſcepticiſm and infidelity, let him read biſhop Willint on Natural 
Religion, Wollaſton's Religion of Nature, Clark on the Being aud 
Attributes of God, and above all Grotius on the Truth of the Chri- 
tian Religion, with Le Clerc's Notes ; and then Dr. Jentius's Reaſon- 
ableneſs of Chriſtianity if he can procure them, biſhop Srilling- 
fleet's Origines Sacre, and the ſermons at Boyle's lectures will be 
highly uſeful. If not, biſhop Gib/jon's Paſtoral Letters, and Leland”s 
View of the Deiftical Writers, will ſupply their place. 

For the controverſy with the papiſts ; he ſhould read biſhox 
Burnett's Hiflory of the Reformation, and Dr. Trapp's Diſcourſe, 
againſt Popery 3 and if he has leiſure, Chillingworth e for a con- 
troverſy with the diſſenters, Hooker's Eccleſiaſtical Polity, and the 
Lendon Caſes, in three volumes, or Dr. Benjan's Abridgment of 
them.“ 

To acquire a right notion of Pa RAc HN, he recommends an 
attentive peruſal of the beſt ſermon's, particularly Tillotſon' s, 
Sharpe*s, Atterbury*s, and Sherlocke's; “ though he will find no where 
perhaps, a nobler ſpecimen of practical preaching, ſays he, adapt- 
ed to the circumitances of the congregation, delivered with a 
becoming freedom, and preſſed home to the heart, than is to be 
met with in the /ermons of the preſent archbiſhop of Canterbury." 
The doctor adviſes the young ſtudent to make an abridgment of 
two ſermons of any good preacher every Sunday, according to 
the /pecimen given in biſhop Arterbury's Poſthumous Sermons, and 
agreeable to the counſel of Dr. Waterland in his Advice i a young 
Student, p. 12. 

Ne then ſpeaks of that important ſubject, the proper manner 
of preaching, and reading the prayers; and for this purpoſe re- 
commends Chri/iian Eloguence in Theory and Practice, T he arch- 
biſhop of Cambray”s Paſtoral Eloquence, and biſhop Burnett's Paſtoral 
Care, Ca. g. and a diligent peruſal of Comber's Companion to the 
Temple, or it's Abridgment, publiſhed in ſhort Diſcourſes on the whole 
Common Prayer. . 

* I have nothing to add, ſays the doctor in concluſion, but 
earneſtly to requeſt the young ſtudent, that he would frequently 
read the Office of Ordination before he comes to be ordained ; and 
not only read it, but ſeriouſly conſider it; form reſolutions ſuit- 
able to what he finds required in it, and ſtrengthen thoſe reſolu- 
tions by the fervent exexciſe of well-adapted devotions, This will 


beget 
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beget in him ſuch a ſerious turn and preparation of mind, as will 
make his orders a bleſſing to himſelf, as well as himſelf a bleſſing to 
the church. And whenever he finds in the courſe of his miniſtry, 
that his zeal and vigour begin to abate, and give way to oppoſing 
temptations 3 let him * recur to the ordination offices, 
and review the obligations they fixed upon him. For the conſide- 
ration of thoſe promiſes which we ſolemnly made at our entrance 
into orders, is one of the moſt etreftually motives to keep us 
ſted falt to the duties of our function, and reſtrain us from ruuning 
into wrong paths.“ 


V. 


COPY of a LETTER written to the Right Honou n 
George Lord BERKLEY, by the Right Honourable Mary, 
formerly Counteſs Dowager of WARWICK, 


My Loxy, 


N obedience to your commands, I have undertaken that 
which I know I am very unfit to perform; which is to give 
your lordiiup rules for holy living: yet becauſe your lordſtup's 
friendſhip makes you ſo kind, as to believe what is faid by me 
will make deeper impreſſion than by others who have not fo 
great a ſhare in your lordſhip's eſteem ; I have ventured upon it, 
Not to inform you, as one I believe ignorant, (for I k your 
lordſhip to be very much better able to inſtruct me,) but to 
put your lordſhip in mind, that zo? the Anowwer of the law, buc 
the doer of it Hall be juſtified, and that if you know theſe things, 
bappy are you if you do them for he that knoweth his maſter's will, 
and doeth it not, fhall be beaten with many ſtripes. | 

I will begin my firſt rule of advice to your lordſhip, with 
deſiring you not to turn the day into night,” and by ſleeping 
ſo long in the morning, give yourſelf only time in haſte to put 
on your clothes, and, it may be, ſometimes, with more hate, 
ſay a ſhort, formal prayer, to ſtop the mouth of a nateral 
conſcience, which, for haſte, you hardly mind yourſelf, and 
therefore have little reaſon to expect God ſhould. I fhall, there- 
fore adviſe your lordſhip to go to bed at ſo good an hour at night, 
that you may wake in ſo good time, as you may not loſe the 
morning, which certainly is the beſt time for the ſervice of God, 
And I would have.you, as ſoon as you wake, fix your thoughts 
upon that God who gives you time to think and do, as holy. 
David did, who ſaid, as /con as 1 awake, I am with thee. 
Confider how your bed might have been your grave, for many 
every night go down into the place of ſilence, and theſe take 
a long and laſt ſleep. Conſider what a mercy ſleep is, and if 
he miſs but a night's reſt, how burthenſome and uneaſy a man 


would be to himſelf. Thereſore Dea the morning with bleſſing 
t 


God for it, and then commune with your heart apon your bed, 


and be ſill; and confider what a mercy it is to have * 
ay 
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a poor dying creature would give for a day to repent in, and at 
what a high rate (if it were to be purchaſed) the damned ſpirits 
would purchaſe a day to repent in. Conſider, a day is ſo precious 
a thing, that Titus, a heathen, when he had ſpent a day without 
doing good, could ſay to his friends, with great regret, «© O my 
friends I have loſt a day!” and another could ſay, „he was 
not worthy the name of a man, who ſpent a whole day in 
worldly pleaſures.” Remember, this little moment of time 


is all we have given us to provide for eternity in; and therefore 


not to be ſpent and thrown away careleſſly, as if we had no God 
to ſerve, or no ſoul to ſave. Have a care then, leſt it be 
ſaid of you, as it was of Jezebel, I gave ben ſpace to repent, 
but ſhe repented not. 

When your lordſhip has thus in the morning brought your heart 
into a ſerious frame, my ſecond advice is, to“ leave your bed, 
and as ſoon as you are ready, retire to your cloſet.” And let 
none of the buſineſs of the world be firſt diſpatched, though 
the devil be never ſo buſy to perſuade han to it: but ſay to 
all your worldly employments, Stay a little here, while J go yonder, 
and worſhip, and I will come to you again. 

When you have ſhut your door, and have ſhut out worldly 
company, have a care to ſhut out inward, vain, and diſtracting 
thoughts, which will be very buſy to ſteal away the heart. Then 
I would adviſe you to begin your private devotions with reading 
the word of God, the Holy Scriptures: Wherewithal ſhall a 
young man cleanſe his way ? even by taking heed thereunto according 
to thy word: and certainly theſe divine oracles of God are a 
moſt excellent means towards the mending of our lives. There. 
fore I would have you to * every morning with readin 
ſome portion of them, remembering it is that word by whic 
we muſt one day be judged. When you have done this, I would 
not adviſe you. preſently to clap down upon your knees ; but firſt 
to conſider ſeriouſly what you are going about, viz. that you are 
going about to ſpeak to that God, before whom the angels and 
the cherubims do cover their faces, 1n token of reverence, as not 
being able, or worthy to behold ſo much glory ; and that 
Abraham, the father of the faithful, preſented himſelf before 
him with ſo much humility as that he called himſelf duft and 
aſbes : Therefore do you proſtrate yourſelf before him with 


| humility ;. remembering that he has ſaid, that he wwill have reſpe# 


zo the lowly, and come with confidence as to a gracious Father, 
who has promiſed, that avhoſcever cometh unto him, he will in za 
wie caſt out; that before we call, he will anſwer, and whilſt 
we are yet ſpeaking, he will hear. Remember that prayer is 
the key of heaven, it is that by which you can pour out all 
your wants to God, as to a moſt loving father, with a confidence 
that he will ſupply them. The Scripture tells you that zbe 
efeaual fervent prayer of @ righteous man awaileth much; and '- 
| | | te 
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day added to your life, that you make your peace with God, 
before you go hence and be no more ſeen: Think what many 
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tells you, that though Elias was a man ſubject to like paſſions 
with us, yet God heard and granted his requeſts, to encourage 
us to come boldly to the throne of grace. Therefore do not 
only make conſcience to pray, but make conſcience alſo how 
to pray: Pray with zeal and fervency ; do not ſatisfy yourſelf 
with the body of the duty without-the [ul But as pious Hannah. 
did, pour out your ſpirit before the Lord, in the name of Chriſt, 
for things that you ſtand in need of. Remember, David ſaid, that 
the Lord had heard the voice of his weeping ; and therefore, if you 
can, weep for your fins; at leaſt mourn, that you cannot mourn 
for ſinning againſt ſo gracious a father; that ſo the mercies of 
God may melt you into an ingenuous ſorrow ; and do not leave 
your prayers till you have enjoyed ſome communion with God 
in them, and then you will be fit-to go chearfully about your 
worldly employments. Forget not that God hath intruſted you 
with children, and therefore, remember to take care they be 
bred up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord, and 
to ſeaſon them in their young and tender years, with principles 
of piety and honour; that ſo ſetting them forth in the way 
wherein they ſhould go, when they are old they may not depart 
from it. Remember alſo, you have a family to govern, and 


take up good Joſhua's reſolution, that you and your houſe will ſerv: 
tbe Lord, and David's, who ſaid, that his eyes ſhould be on the 


faithful in the land, that they might ſerve him, aud that he who 


zelleth lies, ſhould not tarry in his fight Have a care, therefore, not 
to keep any that are openly profane and ſcandalous, but at leaſt 
let them be morally civil, and let God be ſolemnly, twice a day, 
publickly worſhipped by yourſelf and family; ſet them good 
examples, and ſay to them, as Gideon did to his men, in another 
Caſe, Look on me, and do likewiſe. 

When you have thus ſpent your morning, I am not ſo rigid 
as to forbid you all recreations; no; I think them very neceſſary 
for diverſion : but I muſt be ſo ſevere as to forbid you ſuch 
as may put you into any paſhon or diſorder, which may be 
Hurtful both to the ſoul and body. "Thus I would abſolutely 
forbid you cards, and dice too, unleſs it be at ſometimes, — 
when you muſt keep theſe limitations: Fi, not to play al! 
day long, as if you were made only to ear and drink, and rie 
ap to play; for certainly God did not give us time, as we give 
children rattles, only to play withal. Remember what your 
good friend Dr. Taylor ſays, ** he that ſpends his time in ſports, 
and calls it recreation, is as he whoſe garment is nothing but 
fringes, and his meat nothing but ſauce, not as your tull meat.” 
The /econd limitation I would adviſe, is, not to play for more 
than you care not whether you win or loſe: Remember that Mr. 
Herbert in his excellent poems, ſays, 


Game is a civil gunpowder in peace, 
Blowing up houtes, with their whole increaſe. 
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My next advice to you, is to make a good choice of your f+icnds, 
and to keep company molt with th-1e of them who are civil, 
religious and ingenious; for ſuch company will be moſt pleaſant 
and advantageous to you; but the ranting gameſter's company 
ought to be diſpleaſing to you, tor I am ſure you may get a great 
deal of ill by them, but nat good: Therefore let ſueh company 
be rather a puniſhment then a choice, Next I would deſire you 
to be as chearful as you can : To this purpoſe I would recommend 
to you that giiety of goodneſs, winch will make you moſt 
pleaſing to yourſelf and others. | 

And now, my lord, as your friend you muſt give me leave 
to offer you not only good counſel, but my own experience 
too, (like nurſes who feed their children with nothing 
but what they have firt digeſted themielve3 into milk,) and 
aſſure you, that however the devil and wicked men may per- 
ſuade you that religion will make you melancholy, yet I can 
aifert from my own experience, that nothing can give you ſuch 
comfort, ſerenity, and compoſedneſs of mind, as a well and 
orderly led life. This will free you from all thoſe fad, diſ- 
quieting remorſes and checks of conſcience, which follow an 
il action, will give you that peace of Cod which paſſeth all 
under/tanding, and the continual feaſt ot a good conſcience ; this 
will make yuu rejoice with Joy un/prakabls and full of glory; This will 
ſo calm your delires, and quiet your wiſhes, that you ſhall find 
the conſolations of God arc not ſmall: You will find you have 
made an happy exchange, having gold for braſs, and pearls for 
pebbles. For truly, my lord, I am upon trial convinced, that 
all the pleaſures of this world are not ſatis factory; vie expect 
a great deal more from them than we find, for pleaſures die 
in their birth, and therefore, as biſhop Hall ſays, „ are not 
worthy to come into the bills of mortality.” J mutt confeſs, 
for my own part, though 1 had as much as moit people in this 
kingdom to pleaſe me, and ſaw it in all the glorics of the 
court, and was both young and vain encugh to endeavour at 
having my ſhare in all the vanities thereof; yet I never found 
they ſatisfied me, God having given me a nature incapable of 
fausfation in any thing below the higheſt excellency. I never 
ia all my life found real and ſatisfying comforts but in the ways 
of God; and I am very confident your lordihip never wil! 
neither. I beſeech you, therefore, try this wiſdom, and then 
[ verily believe you will be of my opinion, that 4 her auge 
are pleaſantneſs, and all her paths are peace. 

When you have ſpent What time you think fit in your re- 
creations, or the viliting of hiends, or receiving of vifits from 
them, I would have you every day ſet ſome time apart for reading 
geod broki, and meditation: do not fear that a little time alone 
vill make you melaucholy ;z for the way not to be alone, 1s to 
Le alone; and you will find yourſelf never leſs alone, then when 
you are fo, For, certainly, that God who makes all others 
do d company, mult necds be beſt himſclf; Be oſten in the 
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rofitable work of ſelf-examination ; be not a ſtranger at home ; 

ut pray St. Auguſtin's prayer, Lord, make me know thee 
and myſelf.” You will find the practice of this rule conduce 
much to the good of your ſoul: This will make you ſee what 
fin is moſt predominant, and what grace is moſt weak, and 
therefore had need be ſtrengthened : It will keep fin from growing 
undiſcerned by you. Remember, my lord, the beſt gardens 
have need often to be weeded, or elſe they will be ſoon over-run ; 
and the moſt * neat houſes muſt be often ſwept, or elſe 
there will be much duſt and dirt in them. Meditation is a moſt 
profitable duty: I would have you therefore meditate ſometimes 
on the tranſitorineſs and diflatisfyingneſs of all this world's 
glories. Your lordſhip yourſelf, has, young as you are, ſeen 
ſuch ſtrange revolutions as are ſufficient to convince you, that 
« there 1s nothing certain in this life, but that there is nothing 
ſo,” and that all is wanity and wexation of ſpirit, God has in 
our age caſt contempt upon princes, and ſtained all the glory 
of human excellencies, to make us ceaſe to put any confidence in man, 
whoſe breath is in his noſtrils ; for wherein is he to be accounted of ? 
God hath famiſhed all the gods of the earth, that he might 
be God alone, and hath imbittered the ſtream, that we might 
come to the fountain. Therefore often meditate on this, and it 
will keep you from over-loving any ſublunary thing. 

Next 1 would have you to meditate ſometimes upon the ſhort- 
neſs of your life, and the uncertainty of the time of your death ; 
on the black abyſs of eternity, and on the great account 
you muſt give of all you have done in the fleſh, whether it be 
good or ill; for ave muſt all appear before the judgment-/eat of 
Chriſ!, to receive according to what wwe baue done in the fleſh, 
"whether geod or evil, I would not keep you upon ſuch melancholy 
thoughts as theſe too long, and therefore I wonld have you think 
of the joys of heaven, and of that reff which remains = the 

y one ; 
of that city which hath foundations, whoſe maker and builder is 
God, and of thoſe joys which eye hath not ſeen, nor hath it entered 
into the heart of man to conceive; the joys which God hath 
laid up for them that love him. For heaven will make us happy, 
not as philoſophy pretends to do, by the confining, but by ths 
Fruit on of our defires. There we ſhall. be paſt doing, as well 
as paſt /yffering ill; there all tears ſhall be wiped from our 
eyes, and we ſhall obtain joy and gladneſs, and ſorrow and 
ſighing ſhall be done away; Thoſe are unmixed bleflings which 
are reſerved for the other life: We ſhall then enjoy health without 
fickneſs, joy without forrow, and happineſs to eternity ; but 
that which is above all, ave Hall be ever with the Lord, and lee 
him who ſhall be all-in-all to us; yea we ſhall follow the lamb 
whitherſoever he goeth. | 

Such meditations as theſe I would have you very frequent in» 
that whilſt you are muſing, the fire of heavenly devotion may 


burn and inflame your heart with love to God, that ſo you? 


meditations 
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meditations of him may be ſweet. I would alſo recommend to you 
the frequenting the public ordinances, which are excellent helps to 
devotion 5 for faith cometh by hearing, and God hath promiſed, that 
thoſe aubo await upon him ſhall renew their ſtrength, and that he will 
make them joyful in his bouſe of prayer. I know your lordſhip too 
well, to ſay much to perſuade you to works of charity, for I am 
not ignorant that your lordſhip abounds in good works; only to 
encourage you to continue in-the exerciſe thereof, I would put 
you in mind of ſome promiſes ; as that God hath ſaid, He ao 
giveth to the poor, lendeth to the Lord; and that whoſeever gives unto 
a diſciple in the name of a diſciple, though but a cup of cold water, 
ſhall in mo auiſe boſe bis reward. 

And now, my Lord, I fear Thaye tired you with my too tedious 
rules; and therefore I ſhall put an end to them, when I have 
given you this one, which is, to conclude always the day with 

rayer, and not to give ſleep to your eyes, nor ſlumber to your eye- 
fide till you haveſcalled yourſelf to an account what mercies you have 
received that day, that you may praiſe God for them ; and what 
ſins you have committed that day, that you may be humbled for 
them, remembering what the good primate of Armagh ſaid, © That 
the beſt man living did enough in the day, to bring him upon his 
knees at night.” Therefore every night make your peace with 
God, remembering that many have ſhut their eyes in a healthful 
ſleep, and yet waked in another world. 

My lord, I have now done with my rules, which I ſhould ne- 
ver have ventured upon, had you not aſſured me, that you were 
confident they would do you good by God's bleſſing, and alſo 
faithfully promiſed me, that you would practiſe them. Which 
promiſe muſt beg your lordſhip to perform, and then I ſhall be 
moſt ſatisfied; for J aſſure your lordſhip, I am ſo much your friend, 
that I cannot but with great earneſtneſs defire the ſalvation of 
your ſoul ; and indeed all profeſſions of friendſhip that are made, 
are but empty profeſſions, if they do not aim and deſign all they 
can to make their friends eternally happy; which I beſeech your 
!o;dſhip to believe, is the earneſt deſire of, 

My Lord, 
Your affectionate friend, and moſt humble ſervant. 


| VI. 
Mr. LOCKE's Treatiſe of FREE-WILL ; or, The true intel- 
lectual SYSTEM of the UNIVERSE, 


(Continued from p. 312.) 
CHAP. IX. 
8 HE next grand enquiry is, what is the T9 nyswonroy, the 


ruling, governing, con:manding, determining, principle in 

vs? For here, or nowhere elle, is ta be found the 79 é nur, 
and the T9 aurtety oiovs fut poteſtas, ſelf-power, or ſuch liberty of 
will, as whereby men deſerve praiſe or diſpraiſe, commendation 
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or blame. This hegemonic of the ſoul is a thing that was much taken 
notice of by the Greek philoſophers after Ariſtotle, and to this 33 
aſcribed, by them, the original of thoſe moralevils, which deſerve 
blame and PROP Thus the learned Origen, p. 207. In which 
pa lage the To £4772 ny£40920! 15 rendered, by Gelenius, /ua cuigue 
ratio, every m1 own reaſon ; as if thi; were the thing whereby he 15 
the cauſe of moral evil; he taking it for granted, that Origen” 5 hee 
gemonic, in every man is reaſon ; which 1s a thing commonly ſup- 
poſed to be natural, and neceſſary in it's pe :ception : whereas, 
neceſſary nature can be no foundation for blame and puniſnm ent. 
And if moral evil were to be imputed wholly to neceſſary na- 
ture, then muſt that, and. the blame of it, needs | ve imputed to 
God himſelf, as the cauſe thereof. Whereas, Origen's defign 
here, and elle where is, to free both Ged and nature from the 
blame of moral evil, and caſt it upon men themſelves, as bein 
ſomething beſides neceliary nature; loale, and at their own dif- 
poſal, and cher fore ag cs Princip! es of action. And thus, 
according to Ol ig en, very ma an's own brgerionie, or that which 
rules and commands in his ſoul, is the only cauſe of moral egi, 
vice, or wickedire/s, which is truly evil, as alſo are the actious that 
proceed from it. And, in ſtrictneſs and exactneſs of philoſoph; V, 
ſaith he, the! : is nothing elſe evil, to a man; ; that is, nothing 
besides the evil of fin and fault. But I know, ſaith he, that this is a 
matter of great ſubtilty and niccty, and therefore it would be 
an operole thing to explain it, Sc. and require longer ambages 
of diſcourſe than wonld be proper for this place. 
Now, the herd of modera philoſophers, and theologers, who 
zealouily maintain this phænomenon of Liberum Ard trinm, or 
Free-wwil!, think there is no other way to do it, but only to make 
an indifferent and blind will fortuitouſly determining itſelf, to be 
both the fr/# mo ver, and the hegemonic Or ruling principle in the 
ſoul too. Neverthclcſs, they themſelves acknowledge, that there 
is ſo much of neceſſary nature even in this blind and fortuitous 
will, that it is, notwithſtanding, always determined to Seed, « 
ſome appearance of it; and can never poſſibly chooſe gil, when 
repreſented to it by the unde: Tanding, as wholly fuch ; but with- 
in this latitude and compaſs of apparent good, in the under- 
ſtanding, the will, to them, 15 free to determin- itſelf, to eicher 
greater or leſſer, and io to any of the loweſt degrees and appear- 
ances thereof, Nay, though a thing have never ſo much more 
of good thin evil a appear! ng in it, yet the le al glimpſe of good 
glimmering in it, is enough for the blind will to exerciſe it's 
lordly and unac countable iiherty in preferring it before ſuch ano- 
ther good, as hati any the leaſt ſhadow of evil apprehended 
in it. And when any great end is propoſed, and upon delibera— 


tion concerning means, it clearly appears to the underſtanding, 
that there is one means, which, if uſed, cannot fail, but reach 
and attain to it's end; but another, which is only not impoffible 
to do it, but hath ten thouſand to one odds againſt it: in this 
caſe, they ſay, it is the perfection of the blind and m_ 
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will to be able to determine itſelf fortuitouſly that way, as well as 
the other. 

But as it is very abſurd to make active mdifference blindly and 
fortuitouſly determining itſelf; that is active irrationality and 
nonſenſe to be the hegemonic and ruling principle in every man; 
and as it is indeed impoſſible there ſhould be any ſuch thing in 
natvre as a blind faculty of will, which does nothing elle but will 
acting temerarioufly or ſortuitoully, where there are different de- 
grees of good and evil in the objects; ſuch as ſhall be perfectly 
indifferent, to never fo much greater or leſſer good: a will that 
is nothing elſe but will, mere 1mpetas, force and activity, with- 
out any thing of light or underſtanding : 2 vill which acts both 
it knows not why, wherefore, and even it knows not what: 
ſo could not ſuch a blind, indifferent, and fortuitous will ruling, 
ſolye the phænomenon of moral good and evil, of commendation 
and blame; becauſe this being ſuppoſed to be the perfection of 
this will's own nature, and a man's eſſential liberty and privi- 
lege to act thus, there can be no fault nor blame in him for his 
exerciſing the ſame, and acting according to his nature; no nature 
being ſin. E 

Wherefore it cannot be ſuppoſed that the hegemoric, or ruling 
principle in a man, is utterly devoid of all light, and perception, or 
underſtanding. Notwithſtanding which, in peaceable beings, rea- 
ſon, underſtanding, and knowledge, as ſuch, or as neceſſary nature, 
cannot be the only hegeronic or ruling principle. Becauſe realon, 
as ſuch, can never act unreaſonably, Underſtanding, as ſuch, 
and clear perception can never err: there is no ſuch thing as falſe 
knowledge, nor erroneous underſtanding; nor can fin ever be the 
reiult of reaſon, underſtanding, clear perception, and knowledge, 
any more than error. | 

Nor is error any more from God, and the neceſſary nature of 
underſtauding, than fin is; but the hegemonic of created ſouls, 
may err, and judge falſely and fin. Moreover, we know, by cer- 


tain experience, that ſpeculation or deliberation about particular 


things, is determined by ourſelves both as to objects and exerciſe ; 
we can call it off from one thing, and employ it, or ſet it a work, 
upon ancther. and we can ſuſpend, ſurceaſc, and ftop the exerciſe 
of it when we pleaſe too, diverting ourtelves into action. From 
whenc2 it is plain, that there is ſomething in us ſuperior there- 
unto, ſomething more univerſal and comprehenſive, and yet with- 
al more ſimple; which is hezemonic to it, and doth manage zand 
determine the ſame. (1 o be continued.) 
KSL 
he SOLILOOCU V/ of che DEVOUT SOUL. 
A TRANSLATION from THOMAS a KEMPIS. 
| (Continued from p. 205.) 


. 
Of the SHORTNESS and MISERY of the preſent LIFE. 
J. ORD er me knoxw the number of my days So long as I am 


in this world, I am unclean; and io long as I tarry here 
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Lam a ilgrim, and a ſtranger upon earth. I brought nothin 
into A eel. and I can cy ae out; for 2 came y 
| hither, and naked I go hence. As a ſhadow that hath paſſed 
away, as the fine rain driven away by the ſtorm, as a pueſt that 
tarrieth but @ night, I ſhall ſpeedily depart. The whole preſent 
life, is but one very ſhort night. My days are few and evil; and 
after a little ſpace they will draw to an end, and be. as if they 
had. never been, The man dead, what but baſeneſs remains? 
Who ſhall care for a feetid carple ? And who will enquire for 
the abſent dead, that while living was but little eſteemed. Short is 
the remembrance of man upon earth, both amongſt the wiſe and the 
unwiſe: but the Juſt ſhail be had in everlaſting remembrance ; for 
he who dieth in God, ſhall be eternally united with him, Hap- 
Py then he, who, putting not his truſt in man, nor is too much 
Tejoiced in any worldly or ſpepious thing; but hatl. his he rt fixed 
in heaven, as knowing that all things here are rerith:ble and 
vain. Count all the men who have been frem the begiuning of 
the world till now, and tell me, I pray, where are they? And 
how long, think you, thoſe will laſt, hon you now fee and hear 
to be alive? Pronounce of all theretore, that every man [wing is 
altogether vanity. | 2 
I. O poor and miſerable, frail and lamentable life! which 
you men rather ſuffer than delight in; and though greatly p:ized 
the wicked, not Jong to be enjoyed. O univerſal vani:y of 
e world, when wilt thoy end, when wilt thou ceaſe ? But the 
time will come, when all the ele ſhall be delivered from the 
bondage of corruption; the elect, who are now repeatedly lament- 
ing their remoteneſs from the kingdom of Chriſt. 'O that this 
whole world were torn from my heart ; and that the Lord, my 
God only, my immortal bridegroom were dear to me! Huw falla- 
cious, and how bitter a cup is the joy of this life which is ever flowing 
away ! Drink they who will, for all ſhall ſhortly rue the poiſon- 
ous draught : ang by how much the more any one ſhall be in- 
eberated by it; ſo much the more ſharply ſhall he feel his torment : 
for all the gay delights of this ſcene ſhall vaniſh ſwitter than the 
wind, and leaye their lovers to tortures and to flames, Fly me 
therefore, o falſg glory of the wald, and every fooliſh and car- 
nal joy! Many do ye intice and deceive, . but in the end ye 
abandon and overwhelm them. Woe to thoſe who thus truſt 
ye, and are thus overwhelmed! Sacred humility, perfect con- 
tempt of all worldly pomp, come and. draw near ! Wholeſome 
remembrance of my tranſient pilgrimage, depart not from me! 
What am I, but duſt and aſhes? And whither am I advancing, 
but to the earth? Huw wretched does it make me, how jultly 
may I grieve, when I confider my warfare, which I am ſtill igno- 
rant how I ſhall finiſh. If I live well, and perſevere, I need not 
fear an evil death. But who ſhall boaſt a good life, and an un- 
reproving conſcience ? He who knows himſelf to be in ſuch a 
ſtate, may glory in the Lord, and can pity me, a ſinner. | 
rejoĩce not to live, for miſery preſſeth me on every ſide. i 
: | oY 
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evil conſcience fears to die, for not one of a thouſand ſhall be able 
to anſwer God. How unlike this an is that declaration of 
the pſalmiſt, O God, my heart is ready, my beart is ready ! 

III. Lord God of my ſalvation, grant a good end to my life; 
prolong not the day of my F N Weeping came I into this 

riſon, and not without fear ſhall I go forth. This life ſeems 
— to me, and this it is which multiplies my miſery and ſorrow. 
yet verily the hours are not long ; they run off ſwifter than the 
flying poſt. But to him, who Is converſant with ſadneſs and with 

ain, all time is long, and one day feems a year. Hence is this 
Fife ſo irkſome to me; and the more heavily it afflicts me, the 
more clearly do I diſcern it's every evil. Some conſolations, 
ſome joys do indeed intervene ; but then it behoves me to conſi- 
der, whether or no they proceed from God. If from God, I gladly 
receive them ; but how long they ſhall continue I know not. 
Yet how ſparing ſoever they may be, they delight and they in- 
ſtrut me. But, my God, oh that they might copiouſly flow in, 
and continue long time with me! On the other hand, ſuch as 
are not from God, are vile, and foon to periſh, though to the eye 
they may appear ſweet and pleaſant. Thus it is that my life 
paſſes away, continually chequered with good and evil. So long, 
therefore, as I am here, I am a poor ſcjourner. I cannot ſay I 
am ſatisfied ; for in the preſent ſcene there is no ſufficiency of 
any thing that is good; but thou art my God, for whom 1 look 
in whom I truſt. When therefore thy glory ſhall appear, it. will 
fill my ſoul ; then will I confeſs to thee, that I have what 18 
altogether ſufficient for me. But till then, ſince thy word hath 
concealed this thing from me, many a lamentation iurrounds my 
heart; and mindful of thy holy word, I often cry out, My ſoul is 


exceeding ſorrowful, even unto death, Happy me, if this hour might . 


paſs away, unvexed with tears and ſadneſs. But, o my Lord! 
let thy righteouſneſs, 1 intreat, preferve me ! 
(To be continued.) 


VIII. ge x 
REMARKS on a PASSAGE in a late WORK, intitled 
« ESSAYS, Mor at, RRLIoious, and MiscelLLaneous ;2 

Printed in Two Volumes. By J. H. | 
HE author of theſe Eſſays acquaints the public that they 
are ſelected from a larger number, which were written at 
different periods of life, as leiſure from the buſineſs of a profeſſion 
afforded opportunities, Some of them are upon ſubjects of great 
importance. Among others is the following called, A Thorghr, 
occaſioned by an enden which often 'occurs in the writings of 
divines, viz. That without 1evelation we could have no aſſurance 
or well grounded hope of pardon, though penitent““L 
* Since, ſays the author, the attributes of God are always 
propoſed as the rule by which we ought to examine any pretended 
revelation ; this is confeſſing, that we can, by our faculties, diſ- 
cover 
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cover that God is infinitely powerful, wiſe, juſt, and good. Tr 
it not highly reaſonable then, to expect that ſuch a Being ſhould 
deal with his creatures conſiſtently with theſe attributes ; nay, 
certain that he will do fo, and particularly that he will exerciſe 
his goodneſs and mercy towards thoſe who are proper objects, as 
well as his juſtice towards thoſe who ſhall be proper objects of 
that? Eſpecially if it be conſidered that the errors of his crea- 
tures are many of them owing to their make, and che circum- 
ſtances with which they are ſurrounded, and ſome of them almoſt 
inevitable; that he himſelf produced thoſe creatures, and by his 
Providence placed them in theſe circumſtances. To fay then, 
that forgiveneſs is not to be hoped for from ſuch a Being, on a 
fincere repentance of all known tranſgreſſions, is apparently to 
deny his attributes; it is ſaying that he is not good or merciful, 
which, if he be not, he cannot be ſuppoſed to have given any 
revelation at all, for that is ſuppoſed an Effet of his goodneſs ; 
ſo that this doctrine of forgiveneſs, maſt be not only as true as 
the poſſibility of a revelation, but as true as the being of a God, 
that is, as the perfections we aſc;ibe or attribute to him.“ 

Now, upon this Fu, it may be obſerved in the firſt place, 
that the Attributes of God which are ſuppoſed to be made the 
rule by which every pretended revelation ought to be examined, 
cannot be proved. Nature itſelf is, for all that reaſon can diſco- 
ver, wholly inconſiſtent with theſe attributes, and ** what can we 
reaſon but from what we know ? ” 

In the next place, allowing that the Deity is juft and merciful, 
according to our ideas of mercy and juſtice, we cannot, by rea- 
ſon know to whom, or on what conditions his mercy will be 
ſhewn. The author ſays, his mercy will be ſnewu to proper ob- 
jects; but an individual will derive little comfort from this conſi- 
deration, if he is in doubt what will render him a proper object 
of the Divine mercy. This author in other eſſays ſuppoſes ſin- 
cerity will inſure ſalvation; “ Every man, ſays he, who has a 
fencere deſire to know, and a determined re/olutinon to obey, the wil! 
of God, as far as he car diſcover it, may be ſaved;” whether ot 
favour or of right is not ſaid. 

What he means by a /ircere de/ire, is not eaſy to gueſs, Every 
man does defire to know the will of God, or he does not defire 
it; and this deſire in different men has different degrezs.Sin 
cerity has no more relation to the deſire of knowledge, than of 
victuals; and who ſhall determine the degree of ardour with which 
a man muſt deſire to know the will of God, in order thus far to 
ſecure his ſalvation. As to the determined reſolution to obey the 
will of God, as far as it ca be diſcovered, if it is ſuppoſed 
to exclude obnoxiouſneſs to puniſhment, it muſt imply that the 
party has exerted all his poxwers to diſcover the will of God, and 
has conſtantly and uniformly carried his re/o/utions to obey that 
will, into 4. 

But who is there that has done either? Who is there that 
could not have ſpent ſome time in this important inquiry, 3 

they 
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they have allotted to other purpoſes ? Who is there that has not, 


in many inſtances, violated his reſolutions to obey the will of God 


when it was ſuppoſed to be known ? And who, without Revela- 


tion, can determine. what is the reaſonable effort to diſcover ; what 
the venial degree of diſobedience ? 

In the thought juſt recited, the author indeed ſays, that © we have 
reaſon to hope for mercy, becauſe many of our errors are owing to 
our make, and the circumſtances with which we are ſurrounded ; 
and ſome of them almoſt inevitable ;?* but what is this other than 
ſaying we may expect mercy, Where we have not incurred 


guilt 7 We are objects of mercy only as guilt is incurred: for it 


would be but juſt to ſpare the innocent. We are liable, ſays he, 
to diſobey. the will of God without knowing it, and, by a neceſſity 
of nature and circumſtances ; therefore God, upon our ſincere re- 
pentance, will pardon our diſobedience to his &nowz will, by a 
voluntary determination. This, ſurely, Is ſtrange reaſoning! 
Every man knowingly and voluntarily diſobeys the Divine will: 
what degree of known and voluntary diſobedience God will pardon, 
or on what condition, can be known only irom his own declaration. 
As far as reaſon can judge, the degree of known and voluntary 
diſobedience will not determine between the objects of juſtice and 
mercy. He that yields to evil without a ſtruggle, is more puilty 
than he who ſtruggles, though at laſt he yields. But what degree 
of reſiſtance ſhall intitle the ſinner to mercy, we can as little 
gueſs, ſince he who falls ſo as to incur guilt, mult fall when he 
might have ſtood. This author ſays, indeed, that“ Forgiveneſs 
is to be hoped on fincere repentance 3” but can he tell us what 
that fate is, in which repentance ſhall be accepted? If mere rea- 
ſon adopts the notion of a future retributicn, ſhe ruſt ſuppoſe 
that we ſh: 1! be judged accordi g to the deeds done in the body, whether 
they be good, or whether they be evil. The notion of indiſcriminate 
ſalvation, upon repentance, ſuppoſes that men ſhall not be judged 
according to the deeds done in the body, but according to their ſenſe 


ofthem when they are leaving it ; and according to deeds that they 


would have done in conſequence of this ſenſe, if they were to re- 
turn into the body, and begin a ſtate of probation, which they 
have brought to an end. | | 
Reaſon, by deduction from the divine, attributes ſuppoſing them 
to be what, without proof, this author ſuppoſes them, muſt ei- 
their refer the benefit of repentance to a ſtate which does not need 
it, or to a ſtate which we cannot aſcertain, Let us then rather 
take the comfort of revelation, and be thankful, than ſpend our 


time in yain enquiries what comfort we might have obtained with- 
Out it. ; 
IX 


An INSTANCE of TRUE HONOUR. 


ORGIVENESS of injuries, and a merciful diſpoſition to- 
wards thoſe who have offended vs, is an infallible mark of 

2 great and noble mind, and is our indiſpenſible duty, as reaſona- 
le creatures, bat eſpecially ſo as chriſtians, 
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Caſten, marquis de Renty, an illuſtrious nobleman, was a ſoldier 
and a chriſtian, and had a peculiar felicity in reconciling the 
ſeeming oppoſition betwixt the two different characters. He had 
a command in the French army, and had the misfortune to receive 
a challenge from a perſon of diſtinction in the ſame ſervice.” The 
marquis returned for anſwer, by the perſon who brought the 
challenge, that he was ready to convince the gentleman that he was 
in the wrong, and if he could not ſatisfy him, ready to aſk his pardon, 
The other not ſatisfied with this anſwer, inſiſted upon his meeting him 
with his ſword ; to which he ſent this anſwer ; ©** That he was re. 
ſolved not to do it, fince God and the king had forbidden it; 
6therwiſe he would have him know all the endeavours he had uſed 
to pacify him, did not proceed from any fear of him, but of Al. 
mighty God, and his diſpleaſure ; that he ſhould go every Cay 
about his uſual bufincſs, and if he did afſault him, he would make 
him repent it“ The angry man, not able to provoke him to a duel, 
and meeting him one day by chance, drew his {word, and attacked 
him, who — wounded and diſarmed both him and his ſecond, 
with the aſſiſtance of a jervant who attended him: — but then did 
this truly chriſtian nobleman ſhew the difference betwixt a brutiſh, 
and a chriſtian courage ; for he led them to his tent, refreſhed 
them with wine and cordials, cauſed their wounds to be dreſſed, 
and their ſwords to be reſtored to them, diſmiſſed them with 
chriſtian and friendly advice, and was never heard to mention 
the affair afterwards to his neareſt friends. It was an uſual ſay- 
ing with him, That “there was more true courage and genero- 
ſity in bearing and forgiving an injury for the love of God, than 
in requiting it with another; in ſuffering, rather than revenging, 
becauſe the thing was much more difficult: that bulls and bears 
had courage enough, but it was a brutiſh courage; whereas, 
ours ſhould be ſuch as ſhould become reaſonable creatures and 
chriſtians.” 1 


TRANSLATION of Dr. LOWTH's LECTURES on 
the SACRED POETRY of the HEBREWS. 


( Continued from p. 329.) 
FAR TIL 
LECTURE VI. ' , 
Of POETICAL IMAGES; from NATURAL THINGS 


L has very well determined that “ the excellence 
of poetry conſiſts in it's being clear, and yet not groveling. 
Uſual and common things for the moſt part render diction clear, 
but at the ſame time groveling. Strange and adſcititious ones 
render it grand, but-very often obſcure.” Of thoſe things which 
he calls /range, the MeETaPHoR is chief: but “ as the moderate 
and ſeaſonable uſe of it illuſtrates ſpeech, ſo it's frequent uſe ob- 
ſcures, and it's continual uſe degenerates into enigmas.“ If the 
poems of the Hebrews are to be examined by the precepts of this 
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great philoſopher and critic, doubtleſs it will eaſily be allowed, 


that they have abundantly conſulted for ſublimity, by the ſplendor 
and variety of the metaphors : Whether they have been duly mo- 
derate in the uſe of them will admit of more doubt ; for, in thoſe 

ms at leaſt which are more ſublime and exalted, an almoſt per- 
petual and conſtantly-recurring metaphor every wkererules; often 
ruſhing forward with hazard. The Orientals love this; and 
we mult allow many things to their boldneſs, which our ears, 
too faſtidious perhaps in theſe matters cannot bear. If we conſider 
the ſacred poems in this particular, and at the ſame time reflect 
that it cannot be but great obſcurity muſt be drawn over them, 
becauſe ſometimes the things from whence the images are tranſ- 
ferred are now buried in total oblivion ; examples of which may 
be found in the ſong of Solomon more eſpecially, - we ſhall ad- 
mire, I imagine, that, amidft ſo great antiquity, and ſuch a variety 
aud freedom of metaphors, we are able to diſcern in ſo pure and 
perfect a manner, the perſpicuity of the ſtyle and ſenſe. To 
diſplay the cauſes hereof, and ſtill further to make known the 
genius of the parabolic flyle, we will make ſome obſervations con- 
cerning the uſe of metaphors by the Hebrew poets ; which will 


be ſufficiently obvious to thoſe who read their works with at- 
tention, 


In the firſt place the Hebrew poets, in their 8 diction, 


make uſe of images taken from before them; from things beſt 
known, common, and vulgar, on which principally depends per- 
ſpicuity of ſtyle. For we chiefly uſe metaphors for this reaſon, 
that an unknown thing may be illuſtrated by compariſon : but if 
for known things we uſe things little known ; if we demonſtrate 
plain things by hidden ones; our diſcourſe certainly will become 
not more clear, but more obſcure. To avoid this, therefore, we 
muſt take care not only that we uſe not metaphors too harſhly, too 
frequently and confuſedly, but alſo that we call not in obſcure ones, 


ſuch as are little obvious, or brought from far. From all theſe . 


cauſes, and not leaſt from the laſt, ariſes the obſcurity of Perſius 
among the Latins. If the accuracy of the Hebrew poets had 
not been remarkable in this particular, we ſhould have underſtood 
ſcarce any thing in their poems. * 

But the Hebrews not only call in the moſt familiar images, but 
alſo in their uſe and accommodation to other things, generally 
preſerve a certain method, and follow a kind of received rule: 
for the parabolic ſtyle may be eſteemed as a ſort of new and pecu- 
har mode of ſpeech, in which, by compariſons, either ſecret or 
open, taken from thoſe things which occur to the ſenſes, the ideas 


of things moral, civil, and divine are marked out and expreſſed. 


As in common ſpeech, certain words denote certain things; fo ge- 
nerally in the parabolic, certain natural images illuſtrate ſome cer- 
tain more obſtruſe and recondite ideas : Which indeed is not to be 
underſtood abſolutely ; but thus far it may be ſaid with truth, that 
the Hebrew poets, in embelliſhing the ſame ſubject, uſe the ſame 


images, at leaſt much more conſtantly than other poets are ac- 
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cuſtomed; which has a mighty force in preſerving neatneſs and 
perſpicuity of ſty le. > 

Laſtly, the Hebrews more eſpecially uſe thoſe images with 
greater boldneſs and licence, in which they may be more eaſily allow. 
ed, becaule the things themielves from whence they are taken are 
obvious and familiar, and their figurative power fixed and defined 
by conſtant uſe. As this renders their diſcourſe plain and clear, 
even in thoſe places where there is the greateſt danger of obſcuyj- 
ty ; ſo will it generally afford the Hebrew poets an eaſy and ns, 
defence, if at any time they are blamed as harſh, diffuſe, and 
tumid. 

That we may illuſtrate and confirm by examples what we have 
thus far barely remarked, let us firſt confider ſome metaphors 
taken from natural things, and ſuch as are moſt common; ſo, 
that what we ſhall obſerve in one or two inſtances may eaſily be 
transferred to many, 

The image of light and darkneſs applied to expreſs proſperity and 
adverſity is frequent in the uſe of all languages ; as the ſenſe and 
perception of the things themſelves are common to all man kind. 
But the Hebrews uſe theſe metaphors much more frequently and 
conſtantly than others, inſomuch, that they ſeldom omit them 
wherever the ſubject requires, or even ſuffers them. They may, 
therefore, be eſtecmed among that fort of expreſſions whoſe ſigni- 
fication is beſt known and eſtabliſhed in the parabolic ſtyle, 25 
they exhibit the moſt known and familiar images, and the meta- 
phor is taken from the known and allowed ſimilitude of things, 
which is both received in nature, and approved by the conſtant 
uſe of ſpeech. In images ſo frequent and common amongſt the 
Hebrews, boldneſs is eaſily pardoned : the Latins uſe the fame, 
but more rarely and cauticully, 


Come then, auſpicious prince, and bring 
To thy long gloomy country light, 
For in thy countenance the ſpring 
Shines forth to chear thy people's ſight, 
Then haſten thy return, for thou away, 
Nor luſtre has the ſun, nor joy the day. 
Hor. b. iv. ode 5. 


The more ſevere Latin muſes have ſcarcely any thing more ele- 
gant, or on a fimilar ſubject, more free; but the Hebrews, as 11: 
an argument more ſublime, and in an image moſt familiar, exult 
more triumphantly, and let looſe all the reins to poetic boldncis. 
For they exhibit, not an image of the ſpring, not of the morn- 
ing, not of the pitchy-night, but the ſun, and the ſtars, riſing, 
as it were, by a new creation, with a ſplendor immenſely increaſed, 
or ſinking again into their ancient chaos and primæval darkneſs. 
Does the prophet promiſe to his people the renewed favour of God, 
and the reſtoration of all kinds of telicity ? He paints it in ſuch 
magnificent colours as no interpretation can expreſs, yet none can 


wholl y obſcure, 
The 


1 — 


The light of the moon ſhall be as the light of the meridian ſun, 
And the light of the ſun ſhall be ſeven- fold “. | | 


But neither is this enough : 


The ſun ſhall be no more thy light by day, 

Neither for brightneſs ſhall the moon give light unto thee 3 
But Jenovan ſhall be thy everlaſting light, 

And thy God ſhall be thy glory. 

Thy ſun ſhall ſet no more, 

Nor ſhall thy moon withdraw itſelf : 

For Jehovah ſhall be thy everlaſting, light, 

And thy days of mourning ſhall end + : 


Which the ſame prophet hath wonderfully varied in another 
place : 


The moon ſhall be confounded, and the ſun aſhamed, 
When the Lord of Hoſts reigns 

In mount Zion and in Jeruſalem, 

And before his ancients gloriouſly f. 


On the other hand Ezekiel, threatening deſtruction to the proud 
king of Ægypt, ſays, 


When I ſhall extinguiſh thee, I will cover the heaven, 
And make the ſtars thereof dark: 

I will involve the ſun in a cloud, 

Nor ſhall the moon emit her ſplendor. 

All the lights of heaven I will make dark over thee, 

And cover thy land with darkneſs, faith the Lox p Gop ||. 


Theſe are bold and daring : but the images are known, their 
uſe frequent, their ſignification certain, and therefore they 
are perſpicuous, bright, and truly magnificent. 

Moreover, there are ſome images taken from natural things, 
which, though they are in ſome ſort common to the Hebrews with 
other men, yet, from the ſituation of their country, and the na- 
ture of their ſoil, are to them much more known and familiar. 
No metaphor occurs more frequently in the ſacred poems than that 
by which grievous and ſudden calamities are expreſſed under the 
image of overflowing waters. The Hebrews ſeem to have had 
this very familiar, from the peculiar nature of their country. 


They ſaw the river Jordan before their eyes, twice every year 
overflowing it's banks , when the ſnows of Lebanon, and the 


neighbouring mountains, melting at the beginning of the ſummer, 
increaſed with ſudden torrents the waters of the ſtream. Beſides, 
tne country of Paleſtine was not watered with many conſtant 
rivers , but, as being principally mountainous, obnoxious to 
frequent torrents burſting through narrow vallies after the ſtated 


* Ifaiah xxx. 26. + Iſaiah Ix. 19, 20. t Ifaiah xxiv. 23. 
Ezekiel xxxii. 7. 8. § See Joſhua iii. 15. 1 Chron. xii. 15. 
Eecleſ. xxiv. 26, q See Sandys's Travels, b. iii. at the beginning: 
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ſeaſons of rain ; from whence Moſes himſelf commended this 
country to the Iſraelites who were about to invade it “, as very 
diſſimilar to every thing they had feen in Ægypt before, or lately 
In the deſerts of Arabia. This image, therefore, is uſed by alt 
, poets, but may be efteemed particularly familiar, and, as it were, 
domeſtic to the Hebrews ; and accordingly they apply it very fre- 
at The poet ſeems to have expreſſed the very flee of nature 
uch as it then preſented itſelf to him, and to have transferred it 
to himſelf and his fortunes, when, from the land of Jordan and 
the mountains fituated at the riſe of that flood, he utters the 


moſt ardent expreſſions of his grief with chat impetuoſity and 
baldneſs of words. 


Abyfs calleth to abyſs, thy cataraRs roaring around; 
All thy waves and waters he ve overwhelmed me. 


We may obſerve here, that this metaphor, ſo common with the 
other ſacred writers upon every occaſion, is but once or twice, and 
that very flightly, touched upon by the author of the book of 
Job + ; in which any one would eaſily conceive from the argument, 
that it would have been frequently applied. Indeed a different 
face of nature preſented itſelf to the author of this moſt noble 

oem, whoever he was, if, according to the opinion of ſeveral 
Dons men, it was written in ſome part of Arabia: an opinion 
rendered more probable by that remarkable comparifon ꝗ in which 
Job likens his friends to a deceitful torrent, which is manifeſtly 
taken from the dry and ſandy places of Arabia, and adorned with 
many images. peculiar to that country. | 

There are other poetical images, taken alſo from natural things, 
quite peculiar to the Hebrews, Amongſt the mountains of Palef- 
tine, the moſt eminent, and therefore the moſt celebrated in their 
1 are Lebanon and Carmel. The one, remarkable no lef: 

r it's height than for the greatneſs, tallneſs, and plenty of the 
cedars growing on it's top; preſenting a true and diſtinguiſhed 
image of ſtrength and majeſty : the other, rich and fertile; planted 
with vines, olives, and fruit-trees of every kind; and flouriſhing 
no lefs in the richneſs of the ſoil than the excellence of the cu). 
ture; thus, exhibiting a fine image of fertility, and of a certain 
more exquiſite beauty and grace. Solomon accurately defines the 
difference of theſe iff form and aſpect, when he compares the man- 
ly dignity to Lebasen, the female grace to Carmel T. From both 
a different and general image ariſes, which the Hebrew poets uſe 
variouſly ; expreſſing that by metaphor, in which more cautious 
writers would have uſed a direct compariſon. Thus Lebanon is 
Put for the whole ſtate of the Hebrew people, or church |, for 
Jeruſalem 5, for the temple J, for the king of Aſſyria and 


ö Deum. viii, 7. Xi. 10. 11 + Ch. xxii. 11. XXVii. 20. 
T Job. vi. 15—20. + Cantic. v. 15. vii. 5. Iſai. xxxiii. 9. 
xXXXV. 2. § Ifai, XxXvii. 24. Jer. xxii. 6, 23. q Zech. xl. 1. 
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his army, and, in fine, for whatever is lofty tt, auguſt, and ſub- 
lime in any thing; and in the fame manner, whatever is remark- 
able for it's fertility, opulence, or beauty, is called Carmel“. 


In like manner by the ſtrong ones of Baſan, the rams, heifers 
bulls +, by the wild beaſt of the reeds, or the lion of Jordan t, 


are adumbrated, inſolent, cruel, barbarous tyrants. In theſe and 
other images of the like kind, though the Hebrew poets attempt 
that which is by no means granted to the Latin and Greek, yet no 
man will ever complain of the want of elegance or perſpicuity, 
eſpecially when he recollects, that theſe were extremely well known 
to the Hebrews, and if I may ſo ſay, peculiar and native to 
them. 

Laſtly, it is to be obſerved in general in this place, that all 
poetry, and eſpecially the Hebrew, derives the far greater part of 
it's ornaments from natural images. As every man forms theſe 
in his mind from what occurs to his ſenſes, it cannot be, but that 
according to the diverſity of places, ſome muſt be more familiar 
than others; ſome peculiar ; and thoſe which appear moſt com- 
mon muſt often have ſome ſlight and latent relation with their 
neareſt original and native ſoil. We muſt therefore attend, as 
much as poſlible, to the ſituation and habit of things with which 
an author is converſant ; the natural hiſtory of his country is to be 
underſtood, and the ſcene, as it were, of every poem placed be- 
fore the eyes. Unleſs we perpetually attend hereto, we ſhall 
ſcarcely be allowed to judge ſafely of the beauty and propriety 


of his meaning. The moſt yu things will ſometimes eſcape, 


us; certainly many ſecret an 


interior elegancies will be entirely 
hidden from us. ” 


{To be continued.) 
It Iſai. ii. 13. See Ezek. xxxi. throughout. * See above 
and Iſai. x. 18. Mic. vii. 14. Jer. iv. 26. + Plalm 
xxli. 13. Ezek. xxxix. 18. Amos, iv. 1. ft Palm Ixviii. 31. Dr. 


Lowth has ſhewn, in a learned note upon this place, that, according to the 
”m_ of Bochart and other able writers, the beaſt of the reeds, is a peri- 
phraſis for the lion: though another perſon has prepoſed it as his opinion 
at the end of the note that the creature here meant is the hzppopotamus, or 
fea horſe, which dwelt amongſt the reeds of the Nile; and that this inter- 
pretation is peculiarly applicable to the paſſage above quoted in the pſalms. 
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Give thank to God, of kings the king, The moon, with her attending train 
From whom ou wonders only ſpring : Of meaner lights, o'er night to reign ; 
His mercy.1s for ever ſure, His mercy is for ever ſure, 
And ſhall from age to age endure. And ſhall from age to age endure, 


The heav'ns his pow'r and wiſdom made, He the firſt born of ZEgypt ſmote, 


Out of the deep the earth he weigh'd ; And from among them Lirael brought : 
His mercy is for ever ſure, His mercy is for ever ſure, 

And ſhall from age to age endure, And ſhall from age to age endure, 

He form'd the ſun, whoſe beams ſurvey By his ſtrong arm and mighty hand, 
The world, and did create the day: The waves, like walls, divided ſtand : 
His mercy is for ever ſure, His meicy is for ever ſure, 

And from age to age endure, And ſhall from age to age endure, 
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ael paſs'd ſafe on the firm ground, - 
hile Pharaoh and his hoſts were drown'd : 


His mercy is for ever ſure, 


And ſnall from age to age endure. 


3 Cod through the deſart Iſrael led; 


Kings, who oppos'd them, fell or fled : 
is mercy is for ever ſure, 
nel ſhall from age to age endure. 


He Zion King of th" Amorites, 


And Og the 


ing of Baſhan ſmites : 
"His mercy is for ever ſure, 

And ſhall from age to age endure, 
Their heritage to Iſrael, 

As their own patrimony, fell: 

His mercy is for ever ſure, ” 

FAnd ell from age to age endure. 


When we were loſt in low eſteem, 


* 
3 
* 


And ſhall from age to age endure. 


His ſaving hand did us redeem: 
His mercy is for ever ſure, 
And ſhall from age to age endure, 


*All creatures on his bounty live, 
Therefore to him all praiſes give: 
His mercy is for ever ſure, 


I Give thanks to God the Holy One, 
To God, who reigns in heav'n alone 
= His mercy is for ever ſure, 


And ſhall from age to age endure, 


0 


DEIT'Y. A POEM. 
By the late Mr. SaMvueL Borsz. 
[ Continued from p. 274.] 
VII. WISDOM. 
THOU, who when th'Almighty form'd 
| this all, Nan : 
> Upheld the ſcale, and.weigh'd each ballanc'd 
And as his hand completed each deſign, 
> Number'd the work, and fix'd the ſeal divine; 
O wiſdom infinite! creation's ſoul, 
* Whoſe rays diffuſe new luſtre o'er the whole; 
What tongue ſhall make thy charms celeſtial 
| known? 5 [ own? 


What hands, fair Goddefs! paint thee but thy 


What though in nature's univerſal tore, 


© Appear the wonders of almighty power? 
. Power unattended, terror would inſpire, 
+ Aw'd muſt we gaze, and comfortleſs admire. 
J But when fair auiſdum joins in the deſign, 
© The beauty of the whole reſult's divine. 
A Hence life acknowledges it's glorious cauſe, 
And matter owns its great diſpoſer's laws; 
Hence in a thouſand different models wrou ght, 


No fix'd to quiet ; 
Pol. = * „ now allied to thought ; 
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Hence flow the forms and properties of things» 
Hence riſes harmony, and order ſprings, 
Elſe had the maſs a ſhapeleſs chaos lay, 
Nor ever felt the dawn of wiſdom's day. 
See, how aſſociate round their central ſung, - 
Their faithful rings the cirling planets run; 
Still equi-diſtant, never yet too near, 
Exactly tracing their appointed ſphere. 
Mark how the moon our flying orb purſues, 
While from the ſun her monthly light renews 
er, her wide influence on the world be- 
ow, 
And bids the tides alternate ebb and flow. 
View how in courſe the conſtant ſeaſons riſe; 
Deform the earth, or beautify the ſkies : 
Firſt ſpring advancing, with her flowery train, 
Next ſummer's hand that ſpreads the ſylvan 
| ſcene, [crown'd, 
Then autumn with her yellow harveſts 
And trembling winter cloſe the annual round. 
The vegetable trihes obſer vant trace, 
From the tall cedar to the creeping graſs : 
The chain of animated beings ſcale, 
From the ſmall reptile to th enormous whale 3 
From the ſtrong eagle ſtooping from the ſkies, 
To the low inſe& that eſcapes thy eyes: _ 
And fee, if ſee thou canſt, in every frame, 
Eternal wiſdom ſhine confeſs'd the ſame : 
As proper organ: to the leaſt aſſign'd, 
As proper means to propagate their kind; 
As juſt the ſtructure, and as wiſe the plan, 
As in this lord of all — debating man! 
Hence, reaſoning creature, thy diſtinction find, 
Nor longer to the ways of heaven be blind. 
Wiſdom in outward beauty ſtrikes the mind, 
But out ward beauty points a charm behind, 
What gives the earth, the ambient air or ſeas, 
The plain, the river, or the wood to pleaſe ? 
Oh ſay, in whom does beauty's ſelf reſide, 
The beautifier, or the beautified ? 


There dwells the Godhead in the bright 


_ diſguiſe, 
Beyond the ken of all created eyes: 
His works our love, and our attention ſteal, 
His works (ſurprizing thought!) the maker 
veil ; [cloud, 
Too weak our ſight to pierce the radiant 
Where wiſdom ſhines, in all her charms 
avow'd! 
O gracious God! omnipotent and wiſe, 
Unerring Lord, and ruler of the ſkies ; 
All condeſcending, to my feeble heart 
One beam of thy celeſtial light impart z _ 
I feel: net ſordid wealth, or glittering power, 
O grant me wiſdom — and I aſk no more. 
( To b- continued. ) 
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An E X HO HT AT ION 
to REPENTAN CE. 
By the Rev. Mr. RErs PRICHARD. 


1 ſlighteſt ſin, without a contrite mind, 


Hurls the tranſgreſſor to the pit be- 

low *: [find, 

But grace and mercy the worſt crime ſhall 
If we true ſigns of reformation ſhow. 


God's mercy in var Saviour Chriſt is found 
By far the ſins of mortals to v'erpow'r ; 
For where tranſgreſſion did the moſt abound, 


The CRRISsTIAN'Ss MAGAZINE: or, 


The fin of Sodom reach'd up to the lkies, 
But higher far (as David lov'd to own) 
Do the Almighty's tender mercies 1iſe 


They ſcale the clouds, and reach his ſacred ö : 


throne. 


Although thy fins ſhou'd as enormous be, 
As thoſe of Cain or Judas ever were; 
Chriſt can as eaſily forgive them thee, 


As his ſaint's errors, whom he holds ſodear. 1 


A thouſand talents he, with equal eaſe, 
Can to thy ſoul as one poor mite, remit, 


The grace of God abounded there the more. Can cure the palſy, or the worſt diſeaſe, 8 * 
ine Lord in a moſt ſolemn manner ſwore, As ſoon, as fully, as re ague-fit, But 
[te does not in the ſinner's death delight, He did Manaſſeh, of his vices paſt A 


However vile he may have been beforg, 
If he'll repent him of his ways aright. 


As freely and as readily acquit, 
As unto Aaron, w hen the calf he caſt, 


Although thy fins be weightier by far, To pleaſe the Jews, he did that fault remit, N Wit 


Than thy weak back can bear to his abode, There is no crime, however great and foul, , _ * 
Yet Jeſus calls thee to him from afar, Can hinder grace from giving thee relief; © Wh 
Ready to eaſe thee of thy cumb'rous load. Nor any fin entirely damn the ſoul, 7 2 


Though long thou'ſt loiter'd in a dang'rous 


But ſee Chiitft's love, beyond conception, 
valt ! | 


Save black impenitence, and unbelief, 


RUSTICATUs þ 


Where heav'n-bora peace ſo lately dwelt, 
Their 


ſtate, 4 Lal | mY 
If thou'lt repent, with all thy might an 3 Ne 
It is not, even hitherto, too late, HUMAN NATURE in it's fourfold State: Þ & *© 
| His promis'd grace and farour to obtain. PART Il. | J Ar 
E' er yet the trump has blown the final blaſt, The WRETCHEDNESS of Man under = 
Whilſt yet the goſpel is to mortals lent, the Falt. oy 
1 E'er yet grim-viſag'd death hath bound them I. TI 
1 faſt, ; HEN the old ſerpent, flunk within | 
| | "Tis not too late for any to repent. W Our happy — bleſt abode; | At 
4 As yet, tis time z—but do not uſe delay; He introduc'd the monſter Sin, 
1 engeance ſucceeds, ſo ſoon as mercy's paſt: And ſpoil'd the nobleſt work of God. 
| Till be too late to throw thy fins away, I 
| v7 - 
| When thou artto th infernaldungeon caſt. Reſoly'd, dark envious fiend ! to try, V 
| God can the greateſt of thy fins forgive To make their ſtate as bad as his; l 
| With as much eaſe, as the moſt trivial fault; He tempted, and they ſoon comply, 1 
1 As he bade Lazarus, though bury'd, live, Forfeit their heav'n, and loſe their bliſs I 
| And fromdeath's ſhades the ruler's daugh- III. 8 
| ter brought. Wretched compliance *twas indeed; 14 
The Ninevites as freely he forgave, few, The poor delinquents found it ſo; 2 
(Although their fins were rank, and not a Their hearts with inward anguiſh bleed, = 
As Jonah; though his fault ſeem'd not go And feel the fatal overthrow, * 
have \ IV. 
So bad a tendency, ſo black a hue, Now from their God they flee eſtrang'd, 
He heal'd the cripple ef the fore diſeaſe Nor more a tranquil ſtate poſſeſs, \ 
Which, near Betheſda, he had long endur'd Sorrow ſucceeds ; = mourn exchang'd 
Before in vain, — with as much 3 and eaſe An Eden for a wilderneſs, = 4 
As Malchus' ear, that ata touch was cur'd. : 1 4 
Upon thy num'rous fins let not thine eyes [caſt 3 Conſcience uphraids them for their fin, 3 
But on the Lamb, ſlain for thoſe fins, be In horrors they had never felt; 4 
Look not upon their numbers, or their fize, And boiſterous paſſions rage within, I 


VI. 


dt will perverſe, their judgment blind, 
No more in virtue they delight; 


. 5 
„ 


3 A dreadful darkneſs ſnrouds the mind, 
f Black as the ſolemn pall of night. 
odear. 
VII. 
mit, = He comes! they drop not on their knees, 
» © As guilty ſinners ought to do; 
But hide themſelves amongſt the trees, 
And try teſcape their Maker's view. 
remit, bh With leaves, their bodies they array 
foul,, Aud to excuſe their faults, combine; 
elief; © While their poor ſouls are left a prey 
| un, and death, and wrath divine, 
| Nor terminates the evil there, 
tate: © Through all their veins the poiſon flows; 
And we their wretched offspring ſhare, 
+ il * Thefadentail of fins, and woes, 
X. 
They ate the apple, it is true, 
1 We taſte the wormwood, and the gall; 
„ And to theſe diſtant ages rue, 
| The dire effects of Adam's fall. 
XI. 


We from degenerate parents came; 
Nor need thoſe parents vice inſtill; 
It intermixes with our frame, 


Qur duty is not underſtood, 
Or it we know it, not purſu'd, 


XIII. 
We boaſt, indeed, and ſwell with pride, 


Fond of our chains and ſlavery 
And need we any proof beſide, 
How much deprav'd our natures be? 


XIV. 


I The ſecret Source of every ill. 
5 XII. 

Averſe to God, and all that's good 

5 Till by Almighty pow'r renew'd ; 


But God whoſe goodneſs is ſupreme, 
Felt his own tender pity move; 
ic With Joy I quit the mournful theme, 
$3 Te ling refloring grace, and love. 
$ (To be continued.) 
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St. MaTTHEw, chap, XIV. 47. latter Part 
of the Verſe. | 


IT is T1! be not afraid! 
By the Rev. Mr. GREGG, 


F life in tempelt rage and roar, 

Yes! we are loſt! we cry: 

All looks as ſea, without a ſhore, 
And at the thought we die. 


So, on the wave, the dang'rous wave, 
The ſinking Peter cried : 
Yes, Lord, and that thine arm could ſave, 
he ſinking Peter try'd. 


And is the friendly Jeſus near, 
When ſtorms are loud, and high ? 

Oh, for that voice, to caſe our tear, 
« Be not afraid! tis J!“ | 


A SIMILE. 
N paſling by a 2 fair, 
I 


cherry, mounted high in air 
I ſaw, but with ſurprize ; 
An eager youth oft ſtrove in yain, 
To catch the fond enſnaring gain, 
That ev'ry leap defies, 


Thrice touch'd his lips the lively hue, 

As oft the blooming tempter flew, 
And diſappoints his aim 

Still, out of breath, the wanton boy, 

Galp'd at the ſoft bewitching toy, 
Nor felt his riſing ſhame. 


With doubl'd vigour ſtrives qgce more, 
Till Nature cries, you muſt gie o'er, 
"Tis empty ſport at beſt; 
With ardent jumps Etigu' d at length, 
He found the prize above his ſtrength, 
And ſat him down to reſt. 


Juſt ſo, by way of ſimile, 
Man crown'd with riper years we ſee, 
Throw twift-wing'd Time away; 
Some glitt'ring object, ever new, 
Ariſcs ſuddenly to view, 
Each ſwift revolving day. 


Some gilded cherry forms the bait, 
His ardent wiſhes to create, 
Then his purſuit evades ; , 
Still man, involv'd in empty care, 
The bubble knows not to forbear, 
Till death expands his ſhades. 


What though he gains the empty prize 
Where al his hopes are ſown, 
Diſſatisfaction ſtill replies, 
« The cherry has a ſtone.“ 
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CONCLUSION of a POETICAL ESSAY 
on BEAUTY, lately publiſhed. 


"HUS far, o BEauTY ! has my daring 
tongue, 
In humble lays thy various merits ſung : 
Still as the theme imperuous I purſue, 
The fleeting goal flies farther from my view z 
Even in the breaſt by virtue's dictates arm'd, 
Thy light is fickly, and thy ſhape de form'd; 
The ſtormy paſſions all their rage einploy, 
To cloud that lyſtre which they can deſtroy. 
Then Wiſdem, come ! unfold thy my die 
age, 
Rich with the ſpoils of every clime and age; 
Thy awful volume let my eyes explore, 
Till vanquiſh'd nature yield up all her ſtore : 
And thou Morality { whoſe ſacred art, 
By virtuous precepts forms tlie human heart, 
Teach me whate'er experience yet has found, 
In all it's curious ſearch, and ample round; 
And ſhew my wavering mind a certain courſe, 
To trace bright BEAUTY to her perect ſource. 
In vain you - to ſolve the thorny maze, 
And guide my feet through error's devious 
ways; 
Loſt and bewilder'd midſt her paths I rove, 
Ur ertain how to turn, or where to move. 
But from the regions of cœleſtial day, 
Behold ! a form ætherial wings her way! 
gd RELIGION, hail! — For well I 


now 


Thy mild demeanor, and thy placid brow. 


"Tis _ alone the wandering thought to 
bring ®# ; 
'To fair rebels; bright unſullied ſpring: 
Tis thine with firm, though modeſt look to 
gaze, 

Upon th empireal heav'n, and ſapphire blaze. 
But hold, my muſe ! nor raſhly thus aſpire, 

With verie fo mean, to join th* angelic choir, 

Wha glorify in cealcleſs ſtrains above 

The firtt great cauſe of harmony and love; 

The awful praiſes of whole hallow'd name, 

No heart can image, and no tongue proclaim : 

Enough for thee his glorious works to trace, 

In earth and ſbies, and man's imperial race; 

'To view in every clime, and every hour, 

Th' emmipotent, and omnipreſent power 

To ſee all nature's charms derive their force 

From this eternal, univerſal tource ; 

And, in myſterious filence wrapp'd to own, 

That BzratTy's 

him alone. 


* I own him wie, and good, and do ſubmit: 


MAGAZINE; er, 
0 „ 
RESIGNATION, 
By an unknown Hand, 


I. | 
ONG have Iview'd, long have I thougly, 
And held, with trembling hands, the 
bitter draught : 
"Twas now juſt to my lips apply'4, 
Nature ſhrunk back, andall my courage dy'd: 
But now relolv'd and firm Pl} be, | 
Since, Lord, *tis mingled and held upby thee, 
II. 
I'll truſt the great phy ſician's ſkill 
I know what he preſcribes can ne er be ill: 
To each diſeaſe, he knows what's fit, 
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I now no longer grieve or pine, 
Since tis thy pleaſure, Lord, it ſhall be wine, 


III. 
Thy med' cine puts me to great ſmart, 
Thou ſt wounded me in my molt tender part 
But tis with a deſign to cure; 
I muſt, and will thy * touch endure : 
All that I priz'd below is gone, 
But yet I ſtill will pray, Thy will be done.“ 
IV. 
Since *tis thy ſentence I ſhould part 
With the moſt precious treaſure of my heart, 
I freely that and more reſign ; 
My heart itſelf, and it's delight, is thine : 
My little ail I give to thee, 
Thou gav'ſt a greater gift, thy Soy, for me! 


V. 
He left true bliſs and joys above, 
Himſelf he emptied of all good but love: 
For me he did forſake 
More good than he from me can ever take : 
A mortal life for a divine, 
He took, and did at laſt ev'n that reſign, 


VI. 
Take all, great God ! I will not grieve, 
Bat ſtil] will wiſh that I had Gill to give: 
I hear thy voice, thou bidd'ſt me quit 
My paradiſe ; I bow, and do ſubmit : 
I will not murmur at thy word, 


Nor beg thy angel to ſheath up his ſword, 


WAA. 
Book X. Epigram 47. pataphraſed. 
By Mr. NE EDLER. 

To JULIUS MARTIAL. 


, t INC E, deareſt Martial, you of me inquire, 
perfect grace 8 found in 8 n you ought to ſeek, and what 
cure 5 
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This ſhort, yet faithful inventory take, 
Of choſe which liſe completely happy make. 
An unincumber'd income, which ſhould be 
Not owing to our own but parents' induſtry ; 
A little farm, yet of a fertile foil, | 
And not ungrateful to the tiller's toil : 
A cleanly hearth, a fire which never dies, 
Recruited by a neighbouring wood's ſupplies : 
A ſoul ſerene, with no contentions vex'd, 
And with few buſy burdening cares perplex*d 4 
A body bleſs'd with health, with ſtrength 
endu'd; | 
A temper plain and open, but not rude : 
An honeſt heart unknowing to deceive, 
Yet circumſpect, nor, me to believe : 
A friendſhip built (as if by heav'n deſign'd) 
On likeneſs both of fortune and of mind. 
A table ſpread with ſuch cheap homely fare, 
As our own cultivated gardens bear: 
At night, a moderate bowl, with neQar 
fraught, 
P exhilarate, not drown, the penſive thought: 
A chaſte, yet chearful wife, in whom ſhould 


meet, 


Unſullied virtue, with a humour ſweet: 


Sound ſleep, whoſe kind deluſion may unite 
The ſhades of evening to the morning light: 
Peace and contentment with our preſent ſtate, 


To reliſh life, though not afraid of fate. 


Of a low CONCEIT of QURSELVES. 
By BISHOP TURNER. 


B* nature we thirſt and are greedy to 
| know [us dies 
is the firſt thing that lives, tis the laſt with 
But what is't all worth? if in knowledge we 
grow, 
Without holy fear none begins to be wiſe: 


A clod of a plowman, a man of no thought, 
Except to love God and obey, doth excel 
The proudeſt that ſtudies the ſpheres, yet 
knows nought hell. 

That concerns him to know, of a heaven or 


Who __ his own foibles, and follies to 
can, | 

How little, how low is he in his own eye ! 

He ſays of falſe praiſe, what a lye is each man! 


And the greater the man ſtill the greater 
the lye : 


IfT knew all the world, every cauſe and effect, 
It T am not in charity, all is but wind, 


vince at the great day the great Judge with 
reſj | nd. 
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Then ſtint thy fond aĩms at a knowledge too 
vaſt, .. O_ 
Enough to deceive, nay, diſtract many a 
Men fain would appear mighty ſage in alf 
haaſte, [known F 1 
What hurt to the ſoul, if all this were un- 


But, for the foul's health, *tisunwiſe ſo to toil, | 
Vain words cannot fatiate the heart in a. | 
dearth, ; 


Clear conſcience alone before God can aſſoil, | 


*T'is only good life makes a heav'n upon 
earth : | ve” 


The farther, the higher your knowledge hat 
reach'd 45 | 

The holier your life be, elſe at the laſt day, 
The oft'ner, the better to others you've 
preach'd 2 
The ſurer, the ſadder are you caſt away. 
Then never be proud of the things that thou 
know'ſt, Tukeep, 
Such talents more awfully manage and 
View them all in one heap, yet there's little to 
boaſt, © [bigger heap, 
The things thou know'lt not are a much 
Then mind not high things, *tis no ſhame to. 
confeſs | | 5 
Thy ignorance, when tis a ſhame todeny; 
But ſay, thy aſpiring high thoughts to depreſs, 
There are many more learn'd, and more 

knowing than I. 


If knowledge thou wilt that ſhall wiſdom 
roduce counted unwiſe y 

Be A when unknown, and when 
"Tis the higheſt of leſſons, the nobleſt for uſe, 
To know thy ownſelf, andthyſelfto deſpiſe; 


Of thy own little ſelf no huge characters love, 
Yet highly eſteem all that others do well, 
This is wiſdom indeed ſuch as comes from 
above, [excell :/ 
Such heavenly perfection does ſhine and 
If an open offender ſins with a high hand, 
Yet pride not thyſelf as much better than 
ez ſhalt ſtand, 
Thou know'ſt not thyſelf yet how long thou 
We = are but frail, think none frailer than 
thee, | ; | OTTHY 
A PASTORAL ELEGY on a LADY” 
of QUALITYY lately deceaſed. 
By a GENTLEWOMAN. 
SxXLVIA. 
AYS Chloris, why, why on the eve of May 
O Whenevery field, when every grove looks 
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© When daffodils and violets deck the plain, 
And chearful ſunſhine glads the village ſwain, 
Why does the mournful cypreſs ſhade thy 


i 
| 
p 


ö 
ſ 
j 
f 


| | 


| Say — tel] me, Chloris, wherefore doſt thou 


| 


_ brows ? [roſe ? 
Why fades that cheek that late excell'd the 
What makes the tears ſtream from thy Jucid 

eyes ? Iſighs? 
Why does thy boſom heave with piercing 


weep ? [ ſheep ? 
Has ſome fel! dog devour'd thy firaggling 
Or is Philemon falſe ? ——— 
CHLORIS, 
— I cannot ſpeak ; 
My grief's too big for words, my heart will 
break : [ feed, 
My ſtraggled ſheep are ſafe: ſee where they 
Near yon tall elms, that ſhade the verdant 
mead z 
* day Philemon does his vows renew, 
o me indifferent, whether falſe or true : 

1 or how can love find harbour in on _ 
facred friend/hip's purer flame poſleſt ? 
Tis Friendſhip ide theſe tears — flow, 
Theſe woods, theſe plains, to eccho to my woe; 

It joys not me to ſee the ſpring return, 

To ſoothe my grief, I'd have all nature mourn; 
Methinks the radiant ſun ſhould be o'ercaſt, 
Now that bright ſaint, Maria, breathes her laſt. 


SYLVIA. 

What! muſt Maria die l the fair, the good, 
Noble by marriage, nobler ſtil} by blood; 
Yet more diſtinguiſh'd by a generous mind, 
Devoid of falſhood, affable, and kind? 
Who now ſhall wipe, with charitable care, 
From pale affliftion's cheek the trickling tear? 
Where ſhall the mournful widow find a triend? 
The helpleſs orphan who will now defend ? 
I cannot blame thy ſorrow, for I'm ſure, 
Few human beings have a ſou! ſo pure 
As her's : — there every virtue was combin'd, 
For ſhe was born to bleſs and charm man- 

kind. [who rcehde, 
Mourn, mourn, ye nymphs and ſhepherds, 
Where the clear Thames rolls on his ſwelling 

tide ; 
Eccho has caught the melancholy ſound, 
She dies, ſhe dies !” the hills and groves 

reſound, 


CHLORIS. 

Let not ſelf- lore our judgment thus deceive, 
Tis not for her, tis for ourſelves we grieve: 
For ſbe's releas'd from ſickneſs, pain, and care, 
Evils that ſoon or late, all mortals ſhare : 
Her pious ſoul already wings it's flight, 


To thoſe bleſs d regions of eternal light 


The CnRIsSTIAN's MAGAZIN: 07; 


Where, in white veſtments clad, pure ſpirits 


ing, 
Glory to God, the everlaſting king, 
And to the Lamb, whoſe wounds * flow 
With blood that can eternal life beſtow. 
But let zs ſtriveto catch th' angelic fire, 
And emulate thoſe virtues we admire : 
And as the ſpring us folds it's flagrant bloom, 
Cull choiceſt flowers to ftrew Maria's 
tomb : 
We'll teach the woodbine's pliant ſtalk tojoir; 
The purple lilach and ſweet eglantine: : 
Thele, with the dam iſc roſe and myrtle'said, 
Shall ſcent the ſpot, and form a pleafing ſhade; 
While * cut marble, her lov'd name ſhall 
tell, 
Wholiv'd ſo faultleſs, - - and whody'd fo well. 
July 1. A.W, 


Engraven on a Coluus in the Cl.urch- 
Yard of HALsTt ap, ESSEX, the bh of 
which, burnt down by Lighteving, was 
rebuilt at the Expence of Mr. SAMUEL 
FISKE, 1727. 


| ; 
V E W not this ſpire by meaſure giv'n 
To buildings rais'd by common hands: 
That fabric riſes high: as heav'n 
Whole baſis on devotion ſtands. 
II. 
While yet we draw the vital breath, 
We can our faith and hope declare; 
But charity, beyond our death, 
Will ever in our works appear. 
III. 
Beſt be he call'd among good men, 

Who to his God this column rais'd ; 
Though light'ning ſtrike the dome again, 
The man who built it ſhall be prais'd. 

IV 


Yes, ſpires and towers in duſt ſhall lie, 
The weak efforts of human pains; 

And Faith, and Hope themſelves ſhall die, 
While deathleſs charity remains. 


EP TAP» 


By the late Mr. Aaron HILL, on the 


DEATH of his WIE. 
NOUGH cold ſtone! ſuffice her long- 


lov'd name; 
Words are to weak to pay her virtue's claim 
Temples, and tombs, and tongues ſhall waſte 

away, decay: 
And power's vain pomp in mouldering d 
But ere mankind a wife more perfect ſee, 
Eternity, o Time! ſhall bury thee. 
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HISTORICAL MEMOIRS. 


N the 22d of May, between five and fix. 
0 in the morning, was felt, at Conſtan- 
tinople, a violent ſhock of an earthquake, 
which laſted ſomething more than a minute, 
It did very little damage in the ſuburbs of Pe- 
ra an Galata, but a great deal in Conſtanti- 
nople. Four royal moſques ſuffered : the 
iſt at the gate of Adrianople, the cupola of 
which fell, and the walls were damaged : 
the 2d. that of ſultan Mahomet II. the cupo- 
la of which fell; as did likewiſe the public 
ſchool, in which above an hundred ſtudents 
periſhed : the 3d, that of Mahomet baſhaw, 
which was hurt only in the eyternal part : 
the 4th. that of ſultan Achmet, a minaret 
of which fell down. They reckon 173 ſmall 
moſques and baths, partly entirely ruined, 
and partly damaged. Several chams or pub- 
lic inns were deſtroyed ; ſome palaces of 
Turks, and many houſes, The walls of 
that capital are ſo much hurt, that it is calcu- 


lated that it will coſt above 100,000 piaſtres 


to repair them. About 880 perſons have 
been found buried under the ruins ; beſides a 
great number of maimed and wounded, 
There were damages done in the ſeraglio. 
The grand ſignior lived under tents for tome 
days. 

Private letters from Leghorn adviſe, that 
prince Heraclius, of Georgia, had gained a 
complete victory over the baſhaw of Erzerum, 
who had marched againf him with a body of 
so, oo men; but that he had afterwards 
made a precipitate retreat from all his con- 
queſts, and retired to the defiles of his own 
country, with an immenſe booty. 

In a private letter from Berl we are told, 


that the emperor of Germany and the king of- 


Pruſſia had lately had an interview ſomewhere 
on the confines of Saxony, and that the king 
of Pruſſia had obtained of the emperor, the 
perpetual ceſſion of all Silefia. 

The laſt letters from Naples ſay, that the 
eruption of mount Veſuvius till continues, 
and the oldeſt perſons living never remember 


* _—_ laſted ſo long. 


Paſchal Paoli has at preſent twelve armed 
vellels cruizing in the ſtraits which ſeparate 


. does, whic 


Corfica from Sardinia, and has an entire 
command of the ſea-coaſts. 


Letters from Leghorn inform, that John 


Dick, eſq. his majeſty's conſul, has taken 


away one of our new Mediterranean paſles 
from a captain, which he had procured from 
London for a veſſel belonging to _— 
but was detected before he went out of port. 
Conſul Bomeaſter, of Carthagena, ſtopped 
another in January laſt from a Greek, who 
commanded a Geneoeſe polacre, under Eng- 
liſh colours; and two more have been carri- 
ed into Tripoli and Algiers. 

They write from Gibraltar, that the dey of 
Algiers had obliged the Dutch to make out a 


new ſet of Mediterranean paſſes, which would 


render it difficult for them to protect any 
longer the ſhips and merchandize of thoſe na- 
tions, with whom the regency are, or may 
be, at war, 

It is aſſerted from Berlin, that the report 
that prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick, field 
marſhal of the king's armies, and governor 
of Magdeburgh, had reſigned all his em- 
ployments, is entirely deſtitute of foundation, 

From Cadiz they write, that their marine 
is already upon a very good footing by the 
care taken to're-eſtabliſh it. There are in 
the different ports of Spain, forty ſhips of the 
line fit to put to ſea, excluſive of thoſe which 
are in America, and upon the ſtocks, Four- 
teen are to ſail ſoon from that bay, under the 
command of admiral Navarro, hut the deſti- 
nation of that fleet is not yet publicly known. 

Letters from Hamburgh mention, that the 
Pruflian commiſſaries are buying up all the 
ſalt-· petre they can poſſibly come at, both there 


and in Holland, for the ſervice of his ma- 


jeſty. 

On the 14th of May laſt a dreadful confla- 
gration happened at Bridge-Town in Barba- 
conſumed the cuſtom-houſe, 


other public offices, and the principal houſes, | 


to the number of 44, beſides a great numbber ; 


of ſtores and ſheds. 


Advice has been received of the death of 


Elizabeth Farneſe, the queen dowager of 
Spain, and the mother of the preſent King. 
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Tueſdak, july 1. 
ILLIAM Henry, earl of Rochford, 
| 1s appointed ambaſſador extraordinary 


yand plenipotentiary to the moſt chriſtian king. 
yLord George Hen 
 \aminiffer plenipotentiary to the moſt chriſtian 
11 g. | 

W's Thurſday 3. Monday evening, about ſe- 


Lennox, is appointed 


ven o'clock, a brickmaker and his wife hav- 


Jing ſome words in a field near Dobney's 
 (bowling-green houſe, the man dragged the 


woman into a ditch, where he continued 


beating her with a large ſtick until ſhe was 


f Iquite dead. 


er = 
| *that fix men could ſecure the 


Several perſons went to the 
poor woman's aſſiſtance, but too late to do 
bo ſervice, It was with great difficulty 
fellow, he 
made ſo vigorous a delencee, and two of the 
men were greatly wounded in the ſcuffle, 

' Saturday 5. At noon the ſeſſions ended 
'when judgment of death was paſſed on four 
convicts. The ſentence of tranſportation for 
ſeven years on 24, three are to be tranſported 
For 14 years, three privately whipt, and two 
publicly whipt: 22 were d:ſcharged by pro- 
clamation. 

Tueſday 8. Eight or nine gentlemen 
mounted, came into an inn at Slough, 
when one of them inſiſted the boy ſhould 
ride his, horſe to water in a ſmall brook that 
ran by the houſe, telling him the horſe was 
not fond of the water; the horſe, when he 
had got in near to ſwimming, dived, and 
half drowned the boy, but at the word of 
command appeared again: before the poor 
boy could weil recover himſelf, down he 
went again; by this time the boy had diſen- 
gaged his feet from the ſtirrups, and a ſmall 
tree preſented itſelf, which grew upon the 
ſide of the brook and hung over a conſidera- 


| ble way, by a dough of which he caught, 


The owner then became anxious for his 
horſe, and damned the boy for quitting him : 
the boy immediately cried out,“ You in- 
tended to drown me; now, no catch ye no 


have ye. The gentleman ſtripped and went 


in to ſave his horſe; but endeavouring to 

him out, the horſe plunged and ſtruck 
Im on the head with his hoot, which killed 
kim on the ſpot. 
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Friday 18. The recorder made his report 
to the king, of the four malefactors under 
ſentence of death in Newgate, viz. Thomas 
Smith, for a highway robbery ; Richard 
Bratton, for ſtealing a cow ; Thomas Wit, 
for ſtealln a gelding 3 and Alexander Car]. 
ton, for ſtealing a ; \ Erep when they were 
all reſpited during his m:jeſty's pleaſure. 

Thurſpay 24. At the final cloſe of the 
poll at Gwldhall, for ſheriffs of this city, 
the numbers were, 


For Mr, Alderman Peers — — 1 
F.r. Alderman Cracraft — 12 
Mr: Darling 264. 


Mr. Stepheds —— — 165 

When a declaration was expected to be made 
to the livery in favonr of Mr. Darling and 
Mr. Stephens; two gentlemen, however, de- 
manded a ſcrutiny, which is to begin the 5th 
of auguſt, 

Saturday 26. The right rev. Dr. Hum: 
. (biſhop of Oxford) is appointed to the va- 
cant ſee of Saliſbury. 

The right rev, the lord biſhop of St. Da- 
vid's to the biſhopric of Oxford. 

The rev. Dr, Moſs, rector of St. George, 
Hanover ſquare, to the fee of St. David's. 

And the lord biſhop of Litchfield aud Co- 
ventry to the deanry of St. Paul's. 

Wedneſday 30. The following fix noble. 
men and gentlemen kiſſed his majeſty's hand 
this day on being promoted, viz. 

Duke of Grafton firſt lord of the treaſury, 
Lord Northington, preſident of the council. 
Lord Shelburne, ſecretary of ſtate for the 
nortliern department. Load Camden, lord 
high chancellor, Right hon. Mr Pitt, lord 
priay ſeal. A patent is ſaid to have palied 
the ſeals, creating him viſcount Pynſent, and 
earl of Chatham. | | 

Thurſday 31. William de Grey Egg. 
attorney-general, in the room of the right 
hon. Charles Yorke, who has reſigned. Price 
Campbell, Eſq. a lord of the treaſury, in the 
room of lord John Cavendith, who has fe- 


 fign'd. — Wi}les, Eſq. ſon of the late 


lord chief juſtice Willes, ſolicitor-general, in 
the room of William de Grey, Eiq. Han; 
Stanley, Eſq, ambaſſador to the court of 
Rua, in theroom of Sir George Macartncys 
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(CHRISTIAN FAUDENSGCE 


A .es Af 009 87 T is too commonly true that thoſe who have 
nen choſen their portion in this life, uſe more 


* 


e coon 8 coco 3 £260 ., prudence to gain their end, than people 


ix who have had the wiſdom to determine upon 

* 3% I +8 & a better happineſs, do in purſuit of their 
.. Pig 3 O „ * * . 

$% 8 5 2% | nobler end. This, though too often the caſe, 


"35 0003 336 lese zt. 665 38 is, at the ſame time, no ſmall reproach upon 

eee ee te, 388 5 Chriſtians 3 who thould certainly uſe as 
3% 0000 3s c069 NE 000 Y& coo 235 much wiſdom in the proſecution of their 
end, as they did in the choice of it; and have need of wiſdom in 
the management of the chriſtian life in which they are engaged, 
as much as worldly men have to compaſs their aims below. 

Our bleſſed Saviour, when he ſent forth his diſciples as Heep in 
the midſt of awolves, upon a ſpecial commiſſion into Judea, gives 
them the double and ſalutary adviie, 1% be wiſe rberefore as ſer- 
pents, and harmleſs as doves* ; to unite in their condudt prudence 
and innocence ; wherein an alluſion ſeems intended to the ſagacity 
of the ſerpent itſelf, which, in Gen. ili. 1. is declared to yawe beer 
wiſer than any beaſt of the field: of this ſagacity the naturaliſts 
have obſerved many inſtances ; and hence our Saviour ſeems to uſe 
the wiſdom of the ſerpent as a proverbial phraſe. On the other 
hand, the debe is noted for one of the molt hari; birds, as the 
ſheep is for the moſt inoffenſive of the beaſts. 

| | #* See Matt. x. 16. 
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The lot of good men in all ages bears ſome reſemblance to the 
caſe here ede and therefore, as the direction may be 


conſidered of general uſe, it may not be unprofitable to our 


readers, if we briefly exp/a:n it; point out ſome principal inſtances 
wherein we ſhall find chriſtian prudence in conjunction with inno- 
cence very neceſſary and uſeful ; and endeavour to enforce the ex- 
hortation from the de/crip/ion of the preſent fate of chriſtians in the 
world, 

1. The original word rendered harmlc/5, occurs but twice beſides 
in the New Tellament ; in Rom. xvi. 19. where it is rendered 
femple concerning evil; and in Phil. ii. 15. where it is tranſlated 
as here, harmle/s. It ſeems to be a metaphor taken from unruly 
beaſts, that puſh with their horns * ; and the deſign is well ex- 
preſſed by the latter tranſlation. It ſhould be the firſt care of every 
chriſtian to be inoffenſive in his whole conduct, or as St. Paul re- 
commends, to X a conſcierice void of offence towards Ged, and to- 
avards men; and we may add, ?owvards ourſelves alſo : With reſpect 
to God, that we wrong him not of his rights, by neglecting any part 
of our homage and allegiance ; fince this would be a wrong and 
injuſtice offered to him, though he is altogether above receiving any 
real prejudice from us :- with re/ped to our neighbour, that we give 
no. juſt ground of offence by denying him any of his juſt claims 
from us; or depriving him of his rights, either in his perſon, 
ſubſtance, or reputation; —and with reſpe to curſelves, that what- 
ever we do, we errong not cur Own fouls, but continue true to their 
intereſts, their preſent peace, and purity, and their everlaſting 
happineſs ; and that a due proviſion be made for our temporal 
well being, far as is conſiſtent with our ſuperior engagements. 

In order to the being :/e as /erpents, no rules of policy are to 
be obſerved which are inconſiſtent with innocence and a good 
conſcience. The moſt prudential methods to compaſs a bad end, 
or thoſe which may bear the moſt promiſing aſpe& of ſucceſs in 
order to obtain a good one, if known to be unlawful, are equally 
an abomination to God. in both there is the wiſdom of the ſer- 
pent without the innocence of the dove. Known duty is a line be- 
yord which we mult not ſufter ourſelves to go upon any pretence 
of conveniency or prudence. | 

The wiſdem: o which we are directed is that whereby we may 
moſt efe&'12')7 be enabled to diſcern and diſcharge our duty; it 
here ſuppoſes conſcientious regard to duty, and a hearty deſire 
to know and practice it. And the province of chriſtian PRupexcs 
is only to ſecond this deſign, to facilitate and improve the perform- 
ance, to find out the molt ſuitable means for attaining it ; to 
judge cf the proper ſeaſon for every duty, that one may not in- 
terfere with another, to diſcern, when circumſtances are intricate, 
on which fide of a queſtion duty lics, and fo to direct our practice +. 

2. Prudence as well as conſcientiouſneſs is neceſſary in the diſ- 
charge cf pgedlicze/s, An honeſt upright heart, truly devoted to 


aus cao; & ueparg, cornutus, horned, Conſtantin, 
21] (2.1 7. 22. Kom. xvi. 19. Prov. xiv. 8, Eccleſ. viii. 5. 


God 
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God, though it is the principal thing, yet will need the aids of 
rudence to facilitate the practice of piety, and to promote the 
leaſure and the Juſtre of it. To omit any branch of real piety 

in order to avoid the reproach of profane perſons; or to make it 
our erd in religious exerciſes to be ſeen of men, is carnal policy. 
But it is c&riftian PRUDENCE to avoid any ſuch indecercies in our 
devotions as may unneceſſarily give offence, or excite cenſure It 
will teach us to accommodate ourſelves in our frames and actions, 
and to regulate the time, and manner, and length of our devotions, 
ſo as may beſt anſwer the end of them, namely, the promotion of 
real piety in ourſelves or others. The 7:me ſhould be that 
wherein, upon the knowledge of cur conſtitution and buſineſs, we 
may expect to be moſt lively and leaſt interrupted. A truly pious 
man will not content himſelf to put God and his ſoul of with the 
dregs of his time and ſpirits ; the manner muſt be that wherein 
our minds are moſt free, and leaſt liable to diſcompoſure. For the 
length of them, it is generally moſt expedient that cur devotions 
be rather frequent, than long and tedious : this is eſpecially to be 
avoided in family worſhip, leſt it occaſion diſguſt, rather than 
promote edification. 

Prudence 1s equally neceſſary to accompany zeal and goodneſs 
in performing that firſt and fundamental part of our duty to our- 
ſelves, — the immediate care ef our /euls ; to diicover the biaſs of 
our conſtitutional tempers, and thoſe graces and virtues wherein 
we have the beſt proſpect of ſhining ; to diſcern the devices of 
Satan, who ever lieth in wait to deccive, and who, if we are ig- 
norant of them, is likely to gain on advantage over us. How difh- 
cult to preſerve innocence, where we raſhly enter into the way of 
temptation |! | 

It is of vaſt ſervice in making the intereſts of ſeul and body con- 
ſiſtent, and the care of both happily comport together; and this 
end, might in many caſes be obtained by the exerciſe of chriſtian 
prudence far more than ſome good men do obtain it, or than 
worldly men think practicable ; by a prudeut obſervation and im- 
provement of proper times and ſeaſons for both, there would be 
room for all the diligence in mens” worldly buſineſs that can rea- 
ſonably be deſired, and yet their better intereſts not be neglected. 
If men would but attend to the divine law for the ſtrict obſervance 
of the Lord's day, they would not find it to interfere with a cloſe 
application to their ſecular buſireſs, on other days, nor to their 
ſHcteſs in it; and yet they might be able to preſerve the ſtrongeſt 
affection for things above. Nor wWruld it be at all difficult, with 
a little prudent forecaſt, or the ordering e fe offairs with dijcretiong 
ſo to manage, that convenient time might be found every day not 
only for the worſhip of God in private, and in their families, 
but alſo ſometimes occaſionally in public worſhip, without any 
detriment to their intereſt. Experience ſhews this daily ia many 


inſtances of perſons who « arry on their worldly buſineſs with the 


greateſt ſucceſs, and ye fare very diligent for their ſoul's welfare 


too, both in ſeaſon and ett of ſeaſon. 
D d d 2 Prudence 
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Prudence is yet farther neceſſary to the regular and ſucceſsful 
diſcharge of our duty to our weighbours, Innumerable inſtances 
might be produced in proof of the aſſertion; a few of which, 
with the arguments proper to enforce the exhortation to chriſtian 
prudence, from a deſcription of the preſent ſtate of chriſtians, 
ſhall be given in our next number. 

(To be continued.) 
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The LIFE of the celebrated FATHER PAUL SARPlI. 


ATHER Pavr was born at Venice on the 14th of Auguſt, 
1552. His father was Franceſco di Pietro Sarpi, originally 
of the province of Friuli, who, though of a warlike temper, foi- 
lowed merchandize in that city, and traded to the Levant. His 
mother Iſabella Marelli, of an honeſt family in Venice, after her 
huſband's death, put on a religious habit, was famous for her de- 
vout principles and extraordinary piety, and died of the contagion 
in 1576. 

She left only this fon Pavur, and a daughter, who were taken 
care of by their mother's brother, Ambroſio Morelli, a titular 
prieſt of the collegiate church of St. tIermagora, who taught 
grammar and rietoric to ſeveral noblemens' children, afterwards 
able ſenators, and was ſo ſucceſsful with his nephew in particular, 
that he ſoon became a mighty proficient in, and maſter of, the 
more ſolid arts and nobler ſtudies of logic and philoſophy. 

He had, what is very rarely known in one and the ſame perſon, a 
great memory and a profound judgment, both which his uncle 
took care properly to exerciſe; managing his judgment by keep- 
ing him to continual coiapoſings with more ſtrictneſs perhaps than 
was convenient for his weak conſtitution ; and exerciſing his me- 
mory not only by forcing him to repeat many things by heart, 
but ſome upon the very irſt reading. The friars of the convent 
admired his uncommon thirſt of learning, and reported wonderful 
things of his memory; but he told them his uncle had never made 
him repeat more than thirty lines of Virgil, or any other claſſic 
poet at a time, after one curſory reading, He made ſuch an unex- 
pected progreſs in philoſophy, and theology too, that his maſter 
confeſſed he had out run his abilities to teach him; for he marn- 
tained arguments with ſo much ſubtility of reaſon that his tutor 
was often forced to change his opinion. He began alſo in his 
childhood to learn the mathematics, together with the Greek and 
Hebrew tongues from eminent maſters then at Venice. 

zy continual converſation and ſtudy with them, he became 
deſirous to enter into the order of Serwi, or Servants of the 
Virgin Mary, a religious ſociety at Florence, and was received on 
the 24th of November, 1566. when but fourteen years * * 
thoug 
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though his mother and uncle oppoſed it all they could, from a de- 
ſire to make him a prieſt of their convent. 

Before he was of age he was ſingled out in a public aſſembly of 
his ſociety to anſwer and defend one hundred and eighteen of the 
moſt difficult propoſitions in theology or philoſophy, which he 
performed with wenderiul ſucceſs and applauſe, iniomuch that he 
was taken notice of by William, then duke of Mantua, a prince 
of profound ſhill in the ſciences. who requeſted father Paur's ſu- 
periors to let him enter the fraternity of St. Barnabas of Mantua, 
and honoured him with the title of his cheplain ; at the ſame time 
that the biſhop of Mantua made him !c&urer of the cathedral, in 
which he read poſitive divinity, caſes of conſcience, and the ſa- 
cred canons, and gave ſuch extraordinary ſatisfaction, that even to 
this day, they have a common ſaying at Mantua, non wenera mat 
un fra Pao'o. ** We ſhall never have another friar Paul.“ 

He attained here to ? greater perfection in the Hebrew than he 
had done at Venice. His attendance at court, and upon the duke 
made him fee the neceſſity of his underſtanding biſtory, in which 
he continued ſuch a courſe of ſtudy, and made ſuch a progreſs as 
can ſcarce be parallelled; for his way in this, as well as in his 
other ſtudies, when he encountered any point of hiſtory, or learn- 
ing, or any problem or theorem, was, to purſue it without inter- 
miſſion, till, by confronting authors, places, times, and opinions, 
he had ſeen all that was to be ſeen on the ſubject, and was ſatis- 
fied how far the knowledge of it might be carried. He was fo 
intent and indefatigable in his ſtudies, that though he uſed to 
ſpend eight hours a day in his cloſet, yet upon a new thought he 
often roſe from table, and even from his bed at midnight; and 
his moſt intimate friends obſerved, that when he was come to years 
of maturity, he would ſpend a whole day and night together upon 
a mathematical problem or other ſpeculation, without leaving it, 
till he could ſay, O zo pur winta ; o pui uon ci wogli penſare. I 
have overcome it;“ or I'll think no more on't. And yet this 
great man was ſo modeſt, that he would never write any thing for 
publication, unleſs the good of the public extorted it from him, 

At Mantua his favourite companion, was Camilla Oliva, who 
had been ſecretary to Hercules, cardinal de Gonſaga, legate in 
the council of Trent. From him the father picked out the ſeeret 
of that famous council, and learned moſt of thoſe particu'ars 
which are to be ſound in his celebrated hiſtory of the ſaid council. 

All men of learning who came to the duke's court loved to diſ- 
courſe with friar Paul; becauſe, though ſtill young, they found 
him ſo perfect in all the ſciences, that as he treated of them ſepa · 
rately, each ſeemed to be his maſter- piece. He had ſuch a ready 
noi, that the duke would often come unexpected to public diſputa- 
tions, and command him to argue on ſome puzzling theſis, which 
perhaps he never thought of before ; ſuch a prodigious memory 
that wherever he came, all the images even of the minuteſt things 
he ſaw were too deeply imprinted to be cancelled by new appear- 
ances ; and his friends would aſk him how it was poſſible he could 
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take notice of ſuch trifles. He read all books of note that came 
out, and could remember the very page where he had obſerved 
any thing, though of very little moment ; but ſo. modeſt was he, 
that when any praiſed him tor this noble talent, he called it an 
imperfection and an excellent weakneſs ; ſaying he took no greater 
care than ordinary in reading, or in his obſervations, but that his 
great paſſibility and imperfection were the reaſon of his retention, 
becauſe the obje& was not only moving in him, bat every little 
relique and idea of it continued it. 

He was ſo incomparably ſkilled in the mathematics, that what. 
ſoever 1s extant of ancient or modern writers who have treated 
on that ſubject, was the leaſt part of what ke knew; but he had 
a juſt contempt for aſtrology. 

He was the author of ſeveral mathematical irſtruments, but 
would fain have concealed it from the world; porticularly that 
called the two manners of Pulſiliglio, and the inſtrument for diſ- 
ting uiſhing the variation of heat and cold; and when cne of thoſe 
perſpectives called Galilean, from the inventor, was preſented to 
the government of Venice, and referred to the father's examina- 
tion, he knew the uſe of it, and the whole ſecret of it's compoji- 
tion, before it was permitted to be opened, as Galileo hir self 
owned. Nay, he made mathematical and aſtronomical inſtru- 
ments with his own hands, and by giving out models to artiſts, 
made the workmanſhip ſo eaſy and plain, that one would have 
thought he had both the heavens and earth in his head. He found 
out the means to ſolve all the phænomena of the Copernican ſyſi-m 
with one only motion, but in vain he inquired after workmen to 
make an inſtrument for diſcerning it ; the want of which is great- 
ly regretted by the learned and curious. 

His fame in religion made him ſo much importuned by his 
friends and ſuperiors who wanted to make uſe of his labours in 
their profeſſion, and his genius was ſo averſe to a court life, that 
under the duke of Maniza's favour and approbation, he retired 
from the court. p 

Beſides his ſkill in human literature, logic, philoſophy, theolo- 
gy, and all the mathematics, he was pere well verſed in the 
common law, underſtood a great deal of the civil, was well ac- 
quainted with medicine, anatomy, botany, and mineralogy, and 
had a ſufficient underſtanding of divers tongues, beſides the Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, and Chaldee ; all which knowledge united in a 

erſon of riper years would have been very ſurprizicg : but our 
Father had not yet cxceeded twenty-two, at which age he was con- 
ſecrated prieſt. | 

He went that year to Milan, whither he was ſent for by cardinal 
Borromeo, afterwards canonized by the name of St. Carlo, who 
was then purging the churches and cloiſters from ignorant and vi- 
cious confeſſors. He made uſe of him, contrary to his inclination, 
to hear confeſſions in the churches, had an uncommon eltecm fo! 
him, and took great delight in his company, 
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It happened before he left the dutchy of Milan, that he was 


roſecuted by the inquiſition there for maintaining .that the ar- 
ticle of the Trinity could not be deduced from the firſt chapter of 
Genefis. But he excepted againſt the judge, not only becauſe he 
was of the accuſer's party, but for his unacquaintedneſs with the 
Hebrew language; appealed to Rome, obtained a mncli praſegui, 
without being once examined, and had the inquiſitor ſeverely re- 
rimanded for his ignorance. 

Being called home afterwards by the affairs of his native coun. 
try, and the inſtances of his friends, all his ſeniors were ready to 
own him their ſuperior ; and accordingly, having gone through 
the degrees appointed by the laws of his order, as ſtudent, bachelor, 
and maſter, which there is equivalent to the title of Dr. in divinity 
amongſt us, and having been admitted a member of the then moſt 
famous college of Padua in 1578. he was next year, with univer- 
{al applauſe,) created provincial, which is the title they gave to 
the readers of divinity lectures,) together with the additional 
quality of regent. _ 

In this high office his judgment was ſo unbiaſſed, that he would 
never receive the ſmalleſt bribe, or admit of the leaſt delay of 
juſtice ; and withal ſo ſolid, that not one of his numerous deciſions 
was thought neceſſary te be repealed by any ſuperior court. In 
his government he baniſhed all factions and particularities, and 
none had ever cauſe to complain of him, except ſome indifferent 
perſons who promiſed themſelves more of his friendſhip than he 
gave them reaſon to expect. He eſtabliſhed ſuch excellent orders 
and cuſtoms in his province at his firſt entrance upon it, and ſo 
dexterouſly managed affairs, that thoſe of the greateſt intricacy 
and difficulty were brought for ſolution to him, as to the oracle 
of the republic, in confidence that he would ſoon looſe the knot, 
or that it would be vain for any body elſe to attempt it; and of 
all the numberleſs affairs that paſſed through his hands none were 
ſo involved in difficulty, but his more-than-human wit found a 
way to the bottom of them. 

He was ſcarce twenty-ſeven years of age when he was made 
provincial of his order; a dignity never conferred upon any ſo 
young before. In 1579. a general chapter of the whole order was 
held in Parma, when it was decreed that three of the moſt learn- 
ed, pious and prudent men ſliould be choſen out of the whole or- 
der of Servi, to make new conſtitutions for regulation thereof; 
one of theſe was our friar Paul, a very youth, compared with the 
venerable and hoary hairs of the other two. Their chief buſineſs 
was to accommodate the forms of their judgments with the ſacred 
canons, as they were reformed by the council of Trent: but be— 
aufe aur father had a more exquiſite knowledge of the canon and 
civil laws, and of conciliary determinations, they referred this 
particular entirely to him, and he alone accommodated the matter 
and form of judgments to the monaſtic ſtate with ſo much con- 
eiſeneſs, clearneſs, and ſolidity, that thoſe who were moſt conver- 
{ant in matters of judicature, admired it as the performance of ns 
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who had ſpent his whole life in nothing but the ſtudy of the lays 
of his order. 

When he had ended his provincialſhip, and eaſed his ſhoulder; 
of ſo great a burden, he had three years? retirement, which he ſaid 
was the trueſt repoſe hc ever enjoyed in his life. During this receſs, 
he gave himſelf totally to ſpeculations of natural things, proceed- 
ing at length to experimental operations, by tranſmutin g and dil. 
tilling all ſorts of metals, except gold, the poſſibility of which 
he always ridiculcd. 

I ſhort, he was ſuch a maſter of the ſciences as is hardly credi. 
ble: there was no admired effect, no occult property, nothing 
either written or experimented, which he had not ſeen or examin 
ed; and he found out many ſecrets both in art and nature, of 
which other perſons in the profeſſion to whom they were com- 
municated have the credit of being the firſt inventors. 

But his fame of his capacity for government forced him away 
from his ſweet retirement into a field of labour and fatigue both 
of body and mind ; for at a general chapter, he was, by common 
conſent, created procurator, or proQor general of the court, a 
dignity next to that of general, and conferred upon none in thoſe 
days, but men of exquiiite prudence and uncommon learning; it 
being an office which required thoſe who bore it, to manage all 
diſputes with the court of Rome in matters relating to the order, 
to pray before the pope on particular days zppointed for that order, 
and to read public lectures upon wiſdom, and maintain cauſes in 
the pope's congregation. 

In the three years that he dwelt at Rome, the pope, finding by 
the incomparable prudence with which he treated of church affairs, 
that he had abilities and a diſpoſition for greater things, ordered 
him to be enteredin to ſeveral congregations where there was occa- 
ſion to diſcourſe upon important and wiſe points of doctrine, At 
theſe meetings he firſt became acquainted with Bellarmine, who 
was afterwards a cardinal, and had a rèſpect for him as long as 
he lived. There alſo he fell into company with one of the ten 
companions of Ignatius, the founder of the Jeſuits, whom he told 
very frankly, that if Ignatius was to return again into the word, 
he would not know the ſociety of Jesus, they were ſo much 
altered. 

Pope Sixtus V. frequently employed him, not only in congre- 
gitions, but on other affairs; and one day being in his pontifical 
litter, he called the father to him, and diſcourſed with him a 
good while in the {weet, which was mightily taken of by che 
court; every one talking how much he was in favour, and ſome 
pricking him down immediately for a cardinal ; an honour which 
though he never deſired nor enjoyed, yet the bare report of it raiſed 
him a world of envy, and in the ſequel no little trouble. 

Father Paul's knowledge of man is ſcarccly credible ; he could 
even penetrate into their temper and behaviour from beingh but 
once in their converſation, inſomuch that even thoſe of is own order 


raiſed a report, which has been fince aggravated by his encmic*, 
that 
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that he had a familiar ſpirit. This penetrating faculty gave him 
the happy means of treating with all ſorts of ,perſons to their ſa- 
tisfattion ; for as a perfect muſician judges of his inſtrument by 
the firſt touch, ſo by making men ſpeak, he preſently knew their 
ends, intereſts, and reſolutions, and what would be their anſwers : 
conſequently he was never at a loſs for the moſt proper ones him- 
ſelf ; ſo that of all who treated with him, from the higheſt to the 
loweſt, ſeldom any left him without admiration, 

He was as well verſed in ſacred and profane hiftory, as if his 
fancy had been the ſcene in which the parts were acted. The par- 
ticular proofs of his ſkill in mechanics, which are enough for a 
volume, would make the reader think he underſtood nothing elſe. 
He would talk of perſpective and other glaſſes, forty years after 
his exerciſing himſelf in that ſtudy, as readily as if he had juſt 
come from the reading Halazen, Vitcllio, or others of that pro- 
feſſion. | 

In 1587. there happened ſuch a diſpute between pope Sixtus, 
and the duke of "Tuſcany, about the election of a new general of 
the order of Servi, that the pope ordered the father to go to Bo- 
logna, where he ſtaid ſome months to ſettle that affair; and in all 
controverted points his opinion was approved of, though his audi- 
tors themſelves uſed to be the arbitrators in matters of judicature. 

The civil wars in France breaking out about this time he was 
curious to know how the world went, ſo long as he lived init, and 
formed ſo good a judgment of what news he heard, that it made 
men wonder, and court his opinion as if he had been a prophet. 
He was always a man of few words, but thoſe were pithy and 
ſententious. He was acute, but not ſcornful in his repartees, and 
with a dexterity like that of Socrates, delighted ro make diſcoveries 
of others“ abilities, which he called “ helping them to bring 
forth ;? this dexterity Fulgentio judiciouſly afcribes to his being 
ſo verſed in all forts of learning, that he was able to follow every 
one in his own element; 8 he diſcourſed upon, ſuch 
ſtrangers as heard him, went away perſuaded that it was his 
chief profeſſion and favourite ſtudy. When he met with perſons 
eminent in any other art or ſcience, he had a happy modeſt way 
of getting out of them what was poſſible to be known, without 
diſcovering the leaſt impertinence or troubleſome eurioſity: but 
he was fondeſt of converſing with travellers, himſelf having once 
had a great defire to viſit foreign countries. 

But now came the time when the pureneſs of the gold was to 
be tried by the furnace ; for it pleaſed Gop to draw the father 
out of his haven of reſt into a tempeſtuous ſea of troubles. | 

He was complained of to the inquiſition at Rome, by a fignior 
Gabriel Colliſon, (who had before ſhewn him ſome bale inſtances 
of his malignity,) under a pretence that he held a correſpondence 
with the Jews. At the ſame time his accuſer ſtirred up a nephew - 
of his, to accuſe him to the inquiſition of Venice, of having de- 
nied the aſſiſtance of the Holy Spirit, becauſe, when a chapter 
of his order waited for divine inſpiration, the father replied, it 
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was fitter to operate by human means. The tribunals however 
both at Rome and Venice having examined witneſſes, thought the 
complaints ſo unjuſt, that they entered a di proſequi upon both 
accuſations, without giving father Paul the trouble of putting in 
his anſwer, The court of Rome had a jealouſy all the while that 
the father was an enemy to their greatneſs, but were at a loſs 
how to ix any charge againſt him upon the ſcore of religion. 
Thus divine Providence began to inure the father to the inju- 
rious calumnies cf the church of Rome; and in the progreſs of 
his life, for being a faithful ſervant to his God, his country, and 


the church, his conſtant piety and invincible patience were ſuffi. 


ciently tried. 


The domeſtic troubles of the republic, which laſted many years 


with implacable heat on both ſides, gave the father ſufficient oc- 
caſion t ſhew the wonderful command he had over his temper in 
all events, as well as his mildneſs in never giving or retaliating 
offences, and his ſingular wiſdom in making every thing in his 
power contribute towards a pacifcation. So defirous was he to 
ſee an end put to theſe diviſions that in 1597, he choſe for that ve- 
ry pu: d to go to Rome; and his journey was in ſome meaſure 
ſucceſsful. 

He then returned to Venice, where he lived quietly for fix vears 
more; and ſtudied philoſophy ; wrote notes on Plato and Ariſtotle, 


and commented upon the fathers, ſchoolmen, and ſciences, and 


upon ſimples, minerals, and mechanics. He made ſuch a ſtrict 
ſcrutiny into his own heart, that he alſo wrote an examination 
of his defects which were inviſible to every eye but his own, as 
thoſe who lived intimately with him, the laſt twenty years of his 
life do ſolemnly declare. 

But all this was nothing compared with his ſtudy of the ſcrip- 
tures, particularly of the New Teſtament, which he read from the 
beginning to the end in the Greek and Latin texts, and that fo 
often that he had them all as it were by heart, and with ſo much 
attention that where he obſerved any point for meditation he drew 
a line; and thus by reading them repeatedly there was hardly a 
work, unmarked, He did the ſame with his breviary, and re- 
Cited ſo readily the maſs, that in his latter days, when he could 
not ſee but with ſpectacles, he always celebrated that ſervice with- 
out them, 

We come now to that glorious ſcene of the life of father Paus, 
wherein he did ſuch ſignal ſervice to his country. 

As ſoon as Paul V. came to the ſee of Rome, he fell out with 
the republic of Venice declaring ſome of their laws, to be con- 
trary to the privileges of the church, unjuſt, and void; while on 
the other hand the republic maintained that they were good and 
juſt, and in no ſenſe repugnant to the lawful liberties of the 
church, 

The matter of diſpute being partly theology and partly 
law, and the ſenate of Venice reſolving to Es a perſon who 


was both a divine and a canoniſt to aſſiſt their counſellors at law, 
conterred 
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conferred this important poſt on father Paul, who ſerved them 
ſeventeen years not only in that quality, but as a counſellor of ſtate 
in all cauſes of the greateſt moment. His ſervices were ſo uni- 
verſal, and ſincere, that when the counſellors at law died, the com- 


monwealch was ſo well ſerved by the father alone, that they choſe 


none to ſapply their places. 

The father however wanted an aſſiſtant in the toil of collectin 
the allegations of the doors of both laws; and therefore that 
he might have the authorities he quoted always at hand, he choſe 
for the purpoſe friar Fulgentio, to whom the world is obliged for 
this account of father Paul's life, and whom the father had long 
favoured with an intimate friendſhip. When he ſent for him he 
was at the univerſity of Bologna, in the ſixth year of his reading 
lectures in divinity ; but he left that, and all hopes of preferment, 
together with the library and moveables, to follow the call of 
his beloved friend. 

Among other tracts, which the father drew up in ſupport of the 
liberties and independency of his repub':c, were one on the rights of 
Jovereigns, and a ſmaller on excommunication, wherein every thing 
eflential to that proceeding was comprehended with the utmoit 
brevity and clearneſs. The latter is ſince loſt, to the great con- 
cern of the friends of true chriſtian liberty. 

The court of Rome having miſrepreſented the controverſy in a 
very inſidious manner, it was thought neceſſary to publiſh a true 
ſtate of the caſe, in which the father was employed night and 
day for four months together, with the aſſiſtance, of his friend Ful- 

entio. 

5 The father in ſhort ſo nobly defended the cauſe of the republic, 


that notwithſtanding his wonderful modeſty he became the butt 


of ſlanderous libellers ; never man being loaded with more heavy 
curſes, or more impudent falſhoods ; yet, like a man never pro- 
voked, he choſe to go on defending a good cauſe, rather than an- 
{wer a bad one by recrimination ; for he kept all the laws of a 
true divine, and had always a due regard to the apoſtolic ſee, and 
to the pontifical dignity and authority. 

Notwithſtanding all this moderation, and extreme care to tem - 
per tlie zeal and paſſion of both Parties while he defended his 
own, he received a Citation from Rome to give an account of his 
writings, which he anſwered by a manifeſto, proving the nullity of 
the ſaid citation, and that he was obliged not to go to Rome; this 
anſwer was printed and publiſhed, in ſpite of the oppoſition of 
that court, and never yet refuted. Nevertheleſs he did go to 
Rome, in the fifty-fifth year of his age; but no lawful reaſon 
was ever aſſigned to declare him obnoxious to eccleſiaſtical cen- 
ſures ; and he drew up a writing which was afterwards known to 
be preſented to the pope, wherein he collected the many hereti— 
cal and tyrannical doctrines held by the champions of the papal 
ſee. He likewiſe offered to diſpute with any one of his Wu es 
and to retract whatever he had aſſerted, as ſoon as cauſe ſhould be 
ſhewn for his ſo doing, if he might be allowed a place of ſecurity, 
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and his enemies at that court would decline their enſnaring way 
of citing him, as if he had been guilty of advancing propoſi- 
tions that were heretical, ſcandalous, erroneous, offenſi ve to godly 
ears, and the like. 

The court of Rome finding at length all other means fail, tried 
to corrupt the father, and the fix collegues appointed to aſſiſt 
bim; and what with promiſes on the one hand, and threatenings 
on the other, they did debauch two of them ſo far, that contrary 
to their conſciences, they quite deſerted the cauſe of the republic, 
The pope gave a particular charge to his emiſſaries, one of whom 
was general of the order of Serwy, to cloſet both Paul and Ful. 
gentio; but they knew beforehand that the former was proof 
againſt all allurements or terrors, and therefore durlt not tamper 
with him, nor does it appear they were able to do any good with 
Fulgentio. 

In the beginning of the year 1605. there was an accommodation 
betwixt the pope and the republic, which was mediated by the 
French king, and in which father Pau, could not but be includ- 
ed; the rather as the pope ſaid that he had given his bleſſing to 
all, and conſented that what had paſſed ſhould be buried in 
oblivion, | 

The father knowing the integrity of his own heart, thought he 
might ſafely rely upon the pope's promiſes ; ſoon after however 
the famous Gaſpar Schioppio came from Rome to tell him that 
the pope owed him a deep grudge, which he would certainly 
feel one day or other with a vengeance. That his life was in the 
pope's hands, who was reſolved to have him brought alive to 
Rome; but that, if the father pleaſed, he, Schioppio, would endea- 
vaur to make his peace for him. To this the father calmly anſ{wer- 
ed, © That he had given the pope no juſt cauſe of offence ; that 
he was ſorry he ſhould be diſpleaſed with the defence he had made; 
that as all counſellors of ftate are ſuppoſed to be included in 
treatics with their ſovereigns, ſo he, the father, was individually 
comprehended in the accommodation; and that he could not ſup- 
poſe that ſo great a prince would ſo far violate the public faith; 
but that as for any deſign upon his life it would never bak his 
reſt. That great princes, not ſuch mean ſubjects as he, were 
expoſed to aſſaſſinations; but that if ſuch a plot was laid againſt 
hin, he was ready to ſubmit to the will of God; and that he was 
not ſo great a ſtranger to human nature, as either to deſite 
life, or fear death more than was neceſſary.” Adding, That 
though he ſhould be carried alive to Rome, yet all the power of 
the pope, would not be ſtrong enough to make another man take 
away his life; but that in ſuch a caſe, he was reſolved not to be 
his own executioner.” For the reſt, he thanked Schioppio for his 

ood wiſhes; but was ſo reſigned to the will of God, and truſted 
ſo much to his innocency, that he took no thought of his own 
ſafety, confidering his cauſe and intereſts as wholly inſeparable 
from thoſe of the republic. Schioppio, on his return to Rome, 
ported that he had found father Paul, nec in doctum nic tumidun. 
| Schioppio 
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Schioppio ſeems to have had good grounds for what he ſaid. 
Not long after the Jords inquiſitors of the ſtate of Venice gave him 
intimation that a deſign was actually formed againſt his life, and 
often warned him to be upon his guard; but, good in himſelf, 
the father thought no man could be ſo profligate as to entertain 
ſuch a helliſh deſign, eſpecially after ſo ſolemn an accommoda- 
tion : however he found his miſtake to his own coſt, for about ſix 
months after the accommodation, as the father was returning 
home to his conduct on the 1| of October, about three in the 
afternoon, he was aſſaulted by five aſſaſſins, who, with ftillettos 
or daggers, gave him two wounds in the neck, and another, 
which, entering at the right ear, came out again betwixt his noſe 
and his right cheek. It is remarkable that for above three months 
before the father was always, except that very evening, attended 
by his friend Fulgentio, beſides another ſtout friar, and the friar 
who was his ſervant; but then it happened he had nobody with 
him but his ſervant, who was ſeized and bound by one of the 
ruffians, while another gave the father his wounds. The aſſaſſins 
left a dagger ſticking in his head, and thinking they had diſ- 
patched him, fled immediately to the water ſide, where a gondola 
lay ready to carry them to the houſe of the pope's nuncio, then 
reſiding at Venice, from whence they croſſed over in a ten-oared 
boat well armed to the oppoſite ſhore. The ringleader, Ridolfa 
Poma, and his confederates came to Ancona, where the report 
being arrived before them that father Paul was not dead, his 
glory was in ſome meaſure eclipſed : they then proceeded to 
Rome, where they were promiſed a penſion, but never received 
one ; and every one of them at length came to a miſerable end, 
convinced of the truth of the maxim, that Princes, though they 
love the treaſon, deteſt the traitors.” 

The firſt thing father Pavur did, after being put to bed and 
his wounds dreſſed, was to prepare his ſoul for God; next morn- 
ing he received the communion with ſeveral of the fathers, wo 
could not refrain from tears, eſpecially when he begged their ex- 
cuſe from talking much, upon account of his wounds, To the 
avogador, or advocate, who, according to law, went to take his 
information, he declared that he had no enemy that he knew of ; 
that he forgave the aſſaſſin, whoever he was, from the bottom of 
his foul, and therefore often begged the high council that they 
would inquire no farther into the fact, than might ſerve to defend 
him better hereafter, if it ſhould pleaſe God to prolong his life. 
Thus did he behave both as a true chriſtian and a ohilofopher, by 
rooting out of his ſoul the ſeeds of ae g. that principle of 
ſavage juſtice, which is ſo deeply implanted in human nature. 

The father deſired only one ſurgeon to attend him, but almoſt 
all the famous phyficians and ſurgeons in Venice were ſent to take 
care of him, beſides others from Padua; amongſt whom was his 
old friend and admirer, the celebrated and good Aquapendente, 
author of a treatiſe De Viſu, who was ordered not to depart from 
the convent till it ſhould appear whether he was for lite or _ 
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which remained long doubtful ; for as he was at the beſt little 
more than a moving ſkeleton, ſo he had loſt ſuch a quantity of 
blood that for twenty days he could hardly ftir his hand. 

The number of his phyſicians, a miſery incident to great 
perſons, added to his affliction. Some were of opinion that the 
wounds were given by a poiſoned weapon, becauſe of the blackneſs 
of their orifice ; others thought that the inflammations proceeded 
from the treacle in the medicines, and others were for {caritying. 
Upon the whole he ſuffered as much from them as from his 
wounds, The incredible torture he endured by the taking eff 
his plaiſters, dilating the orifices, and from the bone of his upper 
jaw being broken, occaſioned inflammations, which frequently 
threw him into fevers till it was healed : notwithſtanding all which 
he behaved with his uſual piety and conſtancy, and was even 
merry ſometimes in the extremity of pain ; of which Pulgentio 

wes us this ſingular inſtance ; that once when his wounds were 
— and no leſs than a dozen phyſicians and ſurgeons attend- 
ing him, Aquapordente ſaid “ the greateſt wound was not yet 
cured.” * Ay, but replied the father immediately, the world 
will have it that it was given STYLo Romane Curie,” which ſet 
them all a laughing. The dagger which was pulled out of his 
head was preſerved as a public memonial of the divine goodneſs, 
and was accordingly hung at the feet of the crucifix in the church 
of the Servi, with this inſcription, 


Dei Fit1o LiBtrRATORI., 


This villainous attempt was highly reſented by the moſt ſerene 
the doge and ſenate of Venice; - = ſenate being aſſembled when 
the news came, immediately bre ke up in vaſt conſternation, and the 
council often ſitting at the ſame time, there was that evening as 

reat a concourſe of ſenators in the convent of Seri, as if they had 
intended to have held the ſenate there. They ſent money to the 
monaſtery to defray the expences of the cure, deputed perſons of 
note every day to viſit him, commanded tue phyiicians to report 
his condition to them from time to time, aud rewarded ſignior 
Aquapendente in particular with tie honour of knighthood and a 
rich chain and medals, for his conſtant attendance upon his pa- 
tient. At the ſame time every thing imaginable was done for the 
father's future ſecurity. Ihe murderers, who were preſently 
known, were ſubjected to the ſevereſt decree of baniſhment, that 
the ſupreme council ever paſſed for the worſt of crimes ; and pro- 
clamations were printed with ample rewards for all who ſhould 
diſcover any future conſpiracies framed againſt the life of father 
Paul, and the like for killing or apprehending thoſe who made 
the attempt. They alfo ordered an allowance at the public charge, 
to maintain a guard for him, which ſhould have the liberty of 
bearing arms of any kind, and appointed him a houſe at St. 
Mark's, where he might ſpend his days in ſecurity. But the fa- 
ther, reſolving never to quit his monaſtic life, petitioned that he 
might be permitted to continue in this monaſtery, where he — 
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lived fo long that he ſaid it was become his natural element, and 
that he could not tell how to live out of it. Lo this the govern- 
ment readily conſented, only they cauſed ſome additions to be 
made to his apartment, from whence, by a ſmall gallery and fteps, 
he had the conveniency to take boat, then, paſſing through Mer- 
cer's ſtreet, he arrived at St. Mark's, and then returning the ſame 
way, as he ſometimes did by * from the public ſervice of the 
monaſtery, he avoided the blind alleys in which he was liable to 
be way- laid. And during the remaining ſixteen years of his life, 
he ſeldom or never converſed out of his chamber, except at 
church, in the refectory, or other public places. 

He ſpent the reſidue of his life in holy meditation, and in the 
moſt ſtudious application to the ſervice of the ſtate, or his neigh- 
bours ; for in all ſorts of cauſes, even of greateſt difficulty ; they 
came to him for advice from all parts; and he gave mild and ſo- 
lid anſwers to all; and with as much readineſs, as if he had been 
every man's advocate, and had never ſtudied any thing but the 
point in queſtion. In eccleſiaſtical controverſies eſpecially he was 
eſteemed an oracle, inſomuch than when univerſities and colleges 
were conſulted, if father Paul was of a different opinion, his 
always had the preference. Nay, in the very various and intrt- 
cate affairs of benefices, and other eccleſiaſtical controverſies which 
came before him, it is admirable that even the court of Rome 
could never find any thing in his judgments worthy of cenſure. 

Though he took above ten times more pains than others of his 
faculty, who got good eſtates, yet he never took a fee or gratuity 
from any perſon uaſorever. What time he had to ſpare from the 
ſervice of God and the public, he applied to the mathematics, 
or employed in — the New Teſtament, and moral philoſo- 
phy. Thus was his life compoſed of the active and the contem- 
plative ; always yielding to God what he could, and to his prince 
and country what he out, and even more than he was obliged ta 
by any law beſides that of charity. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
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PHYSICO-THEOLOGY. 


I. 
PROFESSOR HOFFMANs TREATISE, 


Of the MIND; conſidered as the CAUSE of HEALTH 
or DISEASES. 
( Continued from p. 350.) 
SECTION III. 


| bs the firſt place we ſhall ſpeak of thoſe affections of the mind, 


which are called the Passtioxs; and endeavour to * 
what 
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what they are, and how they are produced. By ſome authors they 
are termed commotions, and impulſes of the mind; and actions of 
the appetitive and ſenſitive power: by others, the paſſions. It is 
moſt certain, that there ariſe different actions and paſſions between 
created beings, throughout univerſal nature; and that for theſe are 
produced certain reactions, excited by their impulſes. Now this we 
call an action, when motion proceeds from the internal power of any 
object; and this action, received by another power, becomes a pal- 
ſion, for action and paſſion, as far as motion is concerned, are the 
ſame ; but are diſtin from each other, by their names, and in the 
mind. And as in the natural world, a body now in motion may pro- 
duce anew motion in another, ſo likewiſe in the moral, the action of 
any external agent received within us, excites a certain reactiou 
or power, by which the mind acts, and in which it's eſſence con- 
fiſts. But fince this power 1s free, it can either reſiſt, or obey 
the motion received; that is, can continue the impreſſion or not. 
Such a paſſion neceſſarily ſuppoſes an external action, which is 
received by the mind, and then cauſes it to act by it's own power. 
From which ſuppoſition it immediately follows, that there are 
Juſt the ſame number of paſſions, or different reactions of the 
mind, as there are agents intimately affecting it. 

IV. Moreover the wiſe archite& of nature, has implanted ſuch 
a law, and, as it were, eſſential property in the human mind; 
that when it receives ideas, (which are nothing more than exter- 
nal actions impreſſed on the ſenſorium, ) if they appear agreeable, 
or uſeful to the body, an inclination towards them is immediate- 
ly excited, called love; by which he, who defires any thing pre- 
ſent, endeavours to procure and preſerve it to himſelf, When, on 
the other hand, ideas offer themſelves with the appearance of 
evil, which ſeem to tend to the deſtruction or detriment of the 
corporeal or mental faculties ; a kind of repulſive motion 15 pro- 
duced, which we term hatred; by which we ſtrive either to re- 
move, or to deſtroy the object cauſing that ſenſation. "Theſe two 
univerſal affections, and fundamentals to the reſt, have alſo two 
principal effects annexed to them; /oy to the firſt, and to the othe: 
forrow. For our hatred of what is evil, and our regard for what 
is good, are always followed by miſery and happineſs, That we 
call good, which reſpects our preſervation, and aſſiſts the powers 
of the ſoul, or the body; and that evil, which has an oppoſite 
tendency. Every one, by the immutable law of his nature, feels an 
abhorrence of, or defire towards, thoſe things, which, according io 
bis judgment, are evil or good. And fince the mind, or the im- 
material intelligent principle within us, has no power to operate, 
except by the mediation of a ſubtile and moveable fluid, exiſting 
in the ſolid parts, in the fibres, and the filaments of the brain, 
which 1s termed by ſome the animal ſpirits ; it follows from thence, 
that when the mind is affected, and moved variouſly by externa 
objects, the animal ſpirits, which are united to this by an indiſſo- 
luble chain, are affected and ſet in motion at the ſame time. In 
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one word; when the paſſions of the mind are raiſed by externa 
objects, there is alſo a commotion of the avimal ſpirits. 

V. Theſe things being premiſed, wi:c!. relate in general to the 
nature of the paſlions; we muſt now confiacr how they op ate, in 
aſſiſting or injuring the body. This however ſhould be remem- 
bered, that health conſiſts in the æquabſe, free, ard placid motion 
of the blood, ſpirits, and fluids, through the tubules of the whole 
body; and allo in the circulation aud ſecretion of the excrements 
through their proper channels. By this means not only the body 
is preſerved from putreticuon and corruption, but alfo the regu- 
lar flux of the animal ſpirits is promoted ;. that molt neceilary in- 
ſtruments of the ſoul. — Diſeaſes alſo are immediately cauſed ; 
by the too ſlow or too rapid motion of the ſpirits and the blood; 
by the unequal circulation, and ſecretion of the excrements 

VI. We thall now make it our buſineſs to ſhew how the mind 
may preſerve the body it. a right condition, and prevent it's being 
moleited by diſtempers. We aſſert therefore, that all thoſe 
things, which p:odtuce a tranquil and moderate motion of the ani— 
mal ipirits, are the moſt efficacious tos ards health and longevity z 
and for this we recommend a mind perſectly at eaſe ; ſubject only 
to moderate joy; and a temperate and well regulated love. For 
the motion of the ſpirits depends wholiy upon the mind; from 
whence by a regular concatenation we derive health; tor f. om the 
mind the ſpirits are well affected; theſe promote a proper mo- 
tion of the heart and arteries, and the right tone of the parts; 
hence we have a due circulation of the fluids; and health is the 
conſequence of the latter. A quiet mind then is by far the meſt 
defireable earthly poſſeſſion ; it not only bringing health to 
the body, but greatly aſſiſling the intellectual powers. If the 
mind is quiet, every thing in the body is eaſy and regular, in per- 
forming the vital and excretory motions, If the mind is quiet; 
if free from licentious and inordinate commotions ; it can exerciſe 
it's f.culties with moſt vigour and alacrity, To this Hippocrates 
appears to have alluded, in Lib. de Morbo Sacro, where he ſays ; 
Tranquility alone makes the head clear, aſſiſts the judgment, 
and promotes the underſtanding ”” As long as the ſou! is not agi- 
tated by impetuous defires, it not oaly more readily inveſti— 
gates truth, (which is peculiar to it alone, and for the diſcovery 
of which the mind was no leſs created, as Marfilius Figinus ſays, 
than the eye to behold the ſplendour of the ſun,) but alſo can 
better conform it's actions to the precepts which it contains. 

VII. Indeed it muſt he confeſſed, that to procure perfect tran- 
quility, and to remove fir from us tumultuous paſſions, is a mat- 
ter very difficult; their, as long as we place our habitation in this 
tabernacle of fleſh, and are in durance in the priſon of the body, 
are inſeparable from ourſelves ; but to moderate, and reſtrain 
them within due bounds, is poſſible for a rational man, and neceſ- 
fary for a chriſtian, In fact we are obliged to our paſſions for 
affording us an opportunity of diſcovering our virtue; whick con- 
fiſts in obſerving in them a ſymmetry and mediocrity, and making 
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them obedient to the dictates of reaſon. They are nothing more 
than indifferent motions, by which we ſeek or avoid various 
objects; and were placed for this purpoſe, in the human mind, 
to be ſpurs and incitements to the practice of virtue. If therefore 
the mind can of itſelf freely reſiſt the impreſſions of external 
objects; can eſtimate from it's own nature the true worth of every 
thing, and diſtinguiſh the good, and the true, from what bears 
the appearance of it only; it may then be quite void of trouble- 
ſome perturbations. The ſalutary doctrines of ſound philoſophy 
tend greatly to this: they teach us to deſpiſe terreſtial things, 
Lucian therefore very rightly obſerves, lib. Macrob. p. 827, 
that all thoſe philoſophers, and learned men, were long lived, 
who were Nemüfkable for their abſtinence, and tranquility of mind. 

Plutarch alſo mentions, that ſeveral in his knowledge had 
arrived at a good old age, though otherwiſe very valetudinary, 
from a ſtrict obſervance of the precepts of morality. But thoſe 
principally were bleſſed with longevity, who employed themſelves 
in elegant ſtudies, and to whom rhetoric was the darling purſuit, 
Thus we find Gorgias, Protagoras, Iſocrates, and among the Latins, 
M. Seneca, the orator, and the father of the philoſopher, pans not the 
debt of nature till extremely old. Cicero mentions in a letter to his 
friend Pætus, that he conſiders nothing as more conducive to a long 
and pleaſant life, than ſociety with worthy and chearful men. And 
not barely now and then, for the ſake of amuſement, but to be with 
them at all times, and to have every thing in common with them ; 
thus the mind may be relaxed from ſeverer ſtudies, which is greatly 
effected by familiar diſcourſe, It is thoſe who enjoy that moderate 
delight formerly recommended, who contemplate on the ftupen- 
dous beauties of the creation; provided they do not torment 
themſelves by fruitleſs reſearches into the cauſes that produced 
them. The ſpeculation of ſomething new, whether great or 
beautiful, is a wonderful ſatisfaction to the ſoul. Hence it is, 
ſays Voſſius, lib. de Idolatria Gentilium, p. 910, that Democritus, 
Parmenides, and other admirers of the works of nature, had 
arrived at a good old age. For from a moderate and wel]-tempered 
Joy, the animal ſpirits are properly expanded, and flow more 
fieely into the heart and muſcles ; and thus a circulation is effected, 
moſt conducive to the preſervation of health. 

VIII. Beſides what I have already ſaid, I conſider the chriſtian 
faith and piety, as the moſt ready method to acquire tranquility. 
For when, by the poſſeſſion of divine grace received into the 
heart, love ariſes, accompanied 'by faith, hope, and unmixed 
joy; the mind cannot but be free from thoſe commotions, which 
would otherwiſe be cauſed by impreſſions from without. "Thoſe there- 
fore I look upon as truly wiſe, who are careful for the mind, as well 
as for the body ; and endeavour to procure for it a durable and 
unchangeable felicity, both in the preſent and in a future condition. 
Hence Theology, conſidered practically, may be called, even 2 
medicine for the body, with the ſtricteſt A and we there- 
fore find long life promiſed to the good, in the ſacred 1 
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and an untimely end to the wicked and diſobedient. Theſe, 
agitated by depraved aſſions, and weakened by luſt and deſire, 
bring on themſelves the moſt grievous diſtempers, and contract 
the bort ſpan of human life. On the other band, if we will 
recur to experience, many are the examples upon record, of 
divines and other pious men; who, ſupported only by peace of 
mind, have gone down, after a long pilgrimage, to the grave. 

From whence [ conceive it to be very clear, that wiſdom, tran- 

vility, and health, may be acquired both from the precepts of 
philoſophy, which improve the ſoul, and her faculties; and from 
the practice of true religion, and the exerciſe of ſpiritual 
virtues. 

IX. Tranquility of mind alſo not only preſerves the body in 
health, but ſo likewiſe diſpoſes it, that it is leſs liable to be 
attacked by epidemical diſeaſes; and if it be attacked, forwards 
with more efficacy a cure. Experience demonſtrates to us, that 


there cannot be a more prudent conduct in the plague, ſpotted 


fevers, or a dyſentery, than to be fearleſs, and reſigned to fate : 
And if at any time, mild expectations, a firm truſt, and moderate 
joy are to be commended, they are certainly to be commended 
in ſickneſs. Bardus, in Medico Politico. p. 310, writes thus: 
« Achearful heart is aſſiſtant to medicine; which then generally 
has the beſt effect, when the patient is free from diſquietude at 
the time of receiving them.” Here I will ſet down a very me- 
morable remark ; that many, laid on the bed of ſickneſs, by 
dangerous and afflicting diſtempers, have found themſelves 
wonderfully ſtrengthened and recovered by the doctrines inforced 
in the ſacred ſcriptures: which, without doubt, ought to be aſcribed 
to the ſpiritual affections of love and joy; and a ſtedfaſt reliance 
on the ſupreme Being. By theſe the depreſſed and diſturbed ſpirits 
recover a freſh ſtrength and vigour. Nor can it cafily be de- 
ſeribed, how much an abje& and terrthed mind, and perpetual 
apprehenſions of impending death, increaſe a diſorder and prevent 
a recovery. We have allo experience as a teſtimony here, that 
deſpair is a very certain preſage and proof that a diſtemper 
is mortal: it is moſt undoubtedly an omen of danger, when 
we dread the conſequence of any epidemical diſeaſe : for while 
the animal ſpirits are waſted and conſumed by melancholy thoughts, 
the body more readily receives the infection, and the worlt 
effects are likely to follow. 


(To be continued.) 


II. 


ACCOUNT of the extraordinary ANIMAL called the 
SEA-NETTLE. 


N the rocks, near the ſez-ſhore, you may perceive little 
feſky maſſes, of the ſize of an orange, whoſe form is like 

that of a counter-bag, and pretty nearly reſembling that of a 
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cone when cut. All theſe maſſes ſeem immoveable, and connected 
with the rock by their baſe. Some of them are rough, others 

ſmooth. Ihe body of the animal is in effect incloſed within a fort of 
fleſhy purſe, of a conic figure, At the top of the cone 1s an 
opening, which the Sca-Nettle increaſes or contracts at pleaſure, 

There is one that opens and unfold itſelf like a flower; it has 
put forth an hundred and fifty fleſhy horns, like thoſe of ſnails, dil- 
tributed in three rows, round the aperture. A little water ſpout 
iſſues from theſe horns; conſequently they do not perform the ſame 
functions as thoſe of ſnails; they are analogous to the pipes of 
dails, cutlers, and other ſhell-kſh. The form of all theſe Sca— 
Nettles varies greatly, Their baſe is ſometimes circular and ſome- 
times oval, and the height of the cone varies according to the 
dimenſions of it's baſe. It riſes and falls as the baſe grow: 
narrower or wider. Touch one of theſe blown Sea-Netzlcs. it 
cloſes and contracts itſelf immediately. It's progreſſive motion 
is as flow as that of the hand of a clock. We may very na- 
turally be curious to know how the Sea-Nettle performs this. 
All it's body 1s externally furniſhed with various orders of 
muſcles. "Thoſe of the baſe go, like rays, from the centre to the 
circumference; others deſcend from the top towards the baſe, 
Theſe muſcles are allo canals, full of liquor, which iſſues out on 
pricking them: they are emptied and filled at the pleaſure of the 
Sea-Net:le; and by the exerciſe of theſe muſcles and canals, 
the progreſſive motion is performed. Her baſe is circular. She 
{wells the muſcles that are on the ſide whither ſhe is tending, 
and injects her liquor into them, which by inflating lengthens 
them. They cannot extend themſclves unleſs the edge correſpond- 
ing with the baſe ſhifts it's place, and advances a little way. Ai 
the ſame time ſhe looſons the oppolite muſcles, and empties their 
canals. They contract; which they cannot do, except the edge 
of their correſponding baſe goes in a little, and exactly in the 
ſame degree as the oppoſite one projects. Such is the mechaniſm 
whereby the firſt ſtep of the Seg-Nellle is performed. In order 
to make a tecond, ſhe cauſes the baſe again to receive a circula1 
form, by pufling up equally all the canals : ſhe afterwards repeats 
the ſame operations, of which we have juſt taken a ſlight view, 

The whole progreſſive motion of Sea-Nerzles, is not confined 
to this, They have another method of walking, which more 
nearly reſembles that of inſects. They are able to make uſe of 
their horns like legs. But theſe horns are on the upper part ot 
the body; and the Sea-Netzle is fixed by it's baſe againſt the rock. 
She turns herſelf upſide down ; the baſe quits the rock, and the 
cone is placed on it's top. All the horns ſhoot forth and fx 
themſelves to the rock. They are glewy and rough to the touch: 
for which reaſon they meet with no difficulty in faſlening to it. 

It is ſcarce credible that an animal which is entirely of a 
flethy nature, and provided with no inſtrument to open or pierce 
ſhells, ſhould yet feed upon ſhell-fiſh. Sea- Nettles, of but a mid- 
dling fize, ſwallow great ſhell-fiſh ; and it is difficult to 8 
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how they are capable of being lodged within the Sea-Nettle. It 
is true the latter part, being intirely fleſhy, is ſuſceptible of a 
great diftenfion. It is a ſort of very ſupple purſe, which may be 
ftretched occaſionally. The opening of the purſe correſponds 
properly to the mouth of the Sca-Nettle, It's inſide not being 
tranſparent, one cannot ſee what paſſes within, or by what means 
the animal voids the ſhell-fiſh. The moment ſhe has ſwallowed 
it, ſhe cloſes the aperture. 

Sometimes they turn themſelves inſide-out, like a glove or 
ſtocking, ſo that the edges of the opening, which reſembles lips, 
fold themſelves on the baſe. The mouth is then of a prodigious 
width, and the bottom of the purſe almoſt uncovered, One may 
perceive in it a kind of /zct7, which 15 probably the inſtrument 
by which the Sca-Nettle voids the ſhell. She empties then by 
the mouth the reſidue of the body ſhe feeds upon: 

Sea-Nettles do not thus ſhift themſelves merely to get rid of 
heterogeneous bodies; they put themſelves in the ſame poltu:e 
when they bring torth. "They are viviparous. Ihe young are 
produced completely formed; and we 'ſee Sca-Niitle appear in 
miniature. The aperture through which they pais is ſo wide, as 
to admit a multitude of them: notwithſtanding which they al- 
ways come forth ſingly. They are at firſt incloſed in certain 
folds, concealed at the bottom of the purſe. 

Theſe animals recall to our remembrance the idea of polyp u/cs 
with arms, They are likewiſe membraneous throughout, ex- 
tremely voracious, and furnitied with horns, which ſerve chem 
for legs and arms. They allo caſt out the reſidue of their aliment 
by the mouth. The lips of this mouth too, may be turned back- 
wards on the body. Theſe are ſo many marks of anology. 

Sea-Nettles in like manner reſemble polypuſes, in the ſingular 
property they have of being multiplied and grafted by ſlips, The 
moſt modern experiments have put this beyond all doubt. Of a 
lingle Sea-Nettle, divided according to it's length or width, are 
made two or three, which at the end of a few weeks are perfect 
and complete. They may likewiſe be grafted ; but it will be 
receſſary to have recourſe to /eaming. A wound of tnis nature is 
nothing, when compared to that which another animal ſuſtains 
when cut in pieces, without ceaſing to hve and multiply in each 
piece, Sea-Nettles then may be called a ſpecies of poly; uſes xvith 
arms, of a monitrous ſize, or if you prefer the expreſſion, poly- 
puſes with arms, are a ſpecies of very minute Sea-Nerles. 

II. On the ſurface of the water floats a kind of greeniſh jelly. 
It's form is like that of a broad muthroom. It is near two feet 
in diameter. 'The heat of the hand is ſuſſicient to melt it. This 
jelly is a real animal, and even a ſpecies of Sca-Nettle. It has 
been called Wandering Netile, becauſe it never fixes, but floats 
from one ſide to the other. It's convex ſurface preſents us ouly 
with an infinite number of little grains or nipples. But it's in- 
terior ſurface, which is concave, 15 extremely organized; where 
ln we may ſee a great number of canals, regularly diipoied, and 
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made with great art, ſome circular, and others equally diſpoſed, 
like the felloes of a wheel, and which are full of a watery liquor, 
which paſſes from one to the other. 

This ſtrange animal wanders about in the ſea. It is ſpecifically 
much heavier than water, and cannot ſuſtain itſelf therein, with- 
out the aſſiſtance of a ſpontaneous motion, which is worth obſerva- 
tion, and cannot be ſeen but in places where it is calm and the wa. 
ter ſmooth. In the ſyſtole kind, the ſurface of the animal becomes 
very convex, and in the diaſtole kind, becomes ſuddenly flat and 
wide. Such is the glutinous Sea-Nettle's method of floating, 
When dried in the ſun, it is reduced almoſt to nothing. We 
imagine that we ſee a little piece of parchment, or very tranſpa- 
rent paſte. There is not room to doubt that this ſpecies of Sea- 
Nettle multiplies like the reſt, by _ - but I do not know 
that there has been any experiment made concerning this. A fel. 
ly muſt be attended with greater eaſe in regenerating, than orga- 
nized bodies of the ſame genius, which are therefore of a more 
firm and cloſe conſiſtence. 


SSZSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS 


t. 


On the remarkable HARMONY and AGREEMENT he. 
tween the DECALOGUE, and ſeveral of the laws of the 
ancient HEATHENS, particularly thoſe of ATHENS, 


ROM the exact correſpondence of theſe laws with thoſe of 
Moſes, as well as from other circumſtances, it is very proba- 
ble they were copied from that great legiſlator. As Draco and 
Solon lived after Lycurgus, ſo, from their lying ſo near the Lace- 
demonians, we may eaſily ſuppoſe, that they adopted ſome of their 
laws; and as Lycurgus had travelled into Egypt, he might thee 
meet with a copy of the Jewiſh law. This, however, being fo- 
reign to our prelent purpoſe, we proceed to the matter in hand. 
The old heathens very nearly agreed in ſentiment with the 
Jews, reſpecting that fundamental point, the unity of the Deity. 


% Kind heaven, which Homer form'd in ſong, to ſtrive 
The ſtriking ſenſe of Deity to revive ; | 
The herd of gods, which his olympus ftor'd, 
He mean'd, ſhould moraliz'd be, not ador'd : 
And when he ſings the vices of thoſe gods, 
As all great wits are wont to do, he nods : 
As to their votaries he expoſed their ſhame, 
Mankind from ſuch foul idols te reclaim : 
And when he ſang the truth from fable freed, 
One independent being was his cree |. 
The one great God, and his ſole ſovereign reign, 
He pictures lively in Jove's golden chain.“ 
Biſhop Kenn, Hymnotheo, p. 293. 
AS 
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As for the inſtitution of Numa, which he borrowed from Py- 
thagoras, that there is but one ſupreme Being, zand that there can G 
no image of him ; Dr. Fryer informs us, it prevails ſtill amongſt 
the Moors*. 

We find the cuſtoms of the ancients exactly conformable to the 
third commandment. The honours paid to the heathen gods, by 
uſing their names in ſolemn contracts, promiſes, and calling them 
to witneſs men's truth and honeſty, or to puniſh their falſhood 
and treachery, was reputed a religious adoration, being an acknow- 
ledgment of the omnipotence and omnipreſence, and conſequently 
of the divinity of the perſon invoked. Whence the poets deſcribe 
men's reception into the number of the gods by the invocation of 
chem in oaths. Thus Horace, of Auguſtus Cæſar, 


Jurandaſ; tuum per nomen ponimus Aras. 
By thee we ſwear ; to thee our altars raiſe, 
Ep. I. ii. ep. 1. Francis. 


And Lucan, of the Romans who ſacrificed their lives in the civil 
wars. 


Fulminibus manes, radiiſgue ornabit, et aſtris, 
Inque Deum templis jurabit Roma per umbras. 


With rays adorn'd, with thunders arm'd they ſtand, 
And incenſe, prayers, and ſacrifice demand : 
While trembling, laviſh, ſurperſtitious Rome, 
Swears by a mortal wretch that moulders in a tomb, 


Lib. iv. v. 458. Rows. v. 678 


Adraſtus in Statius compliments the ghoſt of Archemorus after 
the ſame manner. 


Captivis etiam jurabere Thebis. 


By thee ſhall Theban captives ſwear. 
Lib. vii. v. 102. 


The God thought more eſpecially to preſide over oaths was Ju- 
piter 3 as appears, according to the opinion of ſome, from the 
word, Tus-jurandum, to ſwear, which they will have to be ſo call. 
ed, to imply Jovis jurandum: and it ſeems indiſputably evident 
from the teſtimony of the poet. 


Znva 0', 0; oguuy 
Oꝛaroig raulasg VEVQUIS Ri. 
And Jove, who over human oaths preſides, 
EvuR1P1iD, Med. v. 169. 


* See his travels, p. 31. and for more on this head, Parker's Bibliothe- 
ca Biblica, on Exod. xx. 4. Vol. III. p. 238, &c. and vol. vi. p. 96. 
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But withal ſo great was their veneration of oaths, that why. 
ever was perjured, did not only offend againſt Jupiter, but allo 
againſt all the other Gods. . 

With reſpect to the fourth commandment. The heathen fefti. 
vals ſeem to hive been of much the ſame nature with the Sabbath, 
and were obierved with the utmoſt ſtrictneſs among the Athenians, 
as ppears trom this law of theirs. ** Let there be no conſulta— 
tio held upon any affairs, except upon thoſe which relate to the 
feſtivai,” This Demoſthenes likewiſe afterwards enjzined, with 
this explanation of it; Upon feſtival days, which are conſe. 
crated to the worihip of the Gods, we mult apply ourſclyes tg 
this [the worſhip of the Gods] and to this alone. The wind 
muſt be diſengaged from all civil concerns, and not be diftuched 
by any injury received; and if upon ſummons any one enten the 
council, it it be not called together to treat of religious alt": 
you mult not concern yourſelt in it.” And that this was the prac- 
tice is plain from Demoſthenes's accuſing Timocrates of mains 
laws which did not bear any relation to the feſtival as the law di- 
rects, but only to civil affairs, upon a feftival-day, and that too, 
during the /aturnalia; which were celebrated in the month ct 
ExaTtoy&aiyy, or June. In a word, the days upon which their 
myfteries were performed, they fo religiouſly oblerved, that, ac- 
cording to a Jaw made by the Athenians, no one was allowed to 
preter a petition upon thoſe days. The tranigreflion of this lay 
was puniſhed by impoſing a mulct of a thouſand drachms, accord 
ing to Ardocides; and by others we are affured that it was a capi- 
tal offence. All ſcizures upon that day were prohibited; and 
ſuch was their obſer ace of the Dela, (which was a ſolemnity 
celebrated by thc Athenians in tic iſle of Delos every year in lon- 
our of Apollo, acco ding te a vow made by 'Thefevs, it he rc- 
turned ſafe from the Minotaur,) that vo puniihuent was ing ted 
upon any malefactors at that ſeaſon; as we learn from Xenophon , 
and Plato t, who tells us, that Socrates lay in priſon under {on 
tence, aud in continual expectation of death thirty days, wicall- 
oned by the intervention of the Delia: they reprieved maleſac- 
tors, leſt, by executing them, they ſhould pollute that facred 
feſt: al. 

Here we ſhall juſt beg our reader's leave ſo far to deviate from 
the id ject propoſed, as to take notice that the chri/tian emperors 
paid the ſame regard to the principal chriſtian teltivals. And ths 
not only as chriſtians, but magiſtrates, that is to ſay, in the ſame 
capacity with the heathen legiſlators and governors. 

The emperors Valentinian, Theodoſius, and Arcadius, orderet 
the collecting of taxes, and the demand of all public and pri» at 
debts to be deferred during the ſolemnity of Eatter, which con: 
tinued for the ſpace of fifteen days; and Conſtautine the great or: 
ordained by law, that all trials, Iaw-ſuits, and other bung“ 
whatſoever ſhould be laid aſide upon Sunday and Friday. Tie 


# Memorab, l. iv, t In Thædone, p. 72, edit. Cantab. 
conſtitution 
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conſtitution of Leo, and Anthemius enforces the like religious 
obſervation of the Sabbath, and 1s much more particular than the 
law beforementioned. Much more might be added upon the prac- 
tice of this chriſtian emperor in this particular; which we wave, 
fearing we have already digreſſed too far. As then the feſtivals 
of the heathens were of the ſame nature with our Sabbaths, ſo we 
find that they 4epz them holy, dedicating them entirely to the wor- 
ſhip of the Gods: and fo far were they from working upon their 
fealt-days, that they were forbidden to hold any manner of con- 
ſultations upon civil affairs. Laſtly; as the Iſraelites ſet their ſer- 
vants free at the jubilee, ſo the Athenians gave all who were in 
chains a releaſe from them upon the The/mephoria, a feſtival in, 
honour of Ceres, firnamed Oeg fog gos, icgifera, or law-giver, as 
Virgil calls her, An. iv. v. 58. She having been the firſt who 
taught mankind the uſe of laws. Ulpian obſerves the ſame cuſtom 
upon ſeveral other feſtivities. 

In conformity with the VV commandment, natural parents at 
Athens were allowed to diſinherit their childcen upon giving good 
reaſons for ſo doing ; fo that intereſt obliged che latter to be du- 
titul. Solon made a moſt excellent law to ſecure the piety and 
obedience of children to their parents: It runs thus, © It any ene 
ſtriketh his parents, or doth not maintain them, or provide them 
a dwelling, and all things neceſſary, let him be utterly diſregarded:“ 
and ſuch was the abhorrence of undutifulneſs among them, that 
the law, as Demoſthenes informs us, prohibited all ſuch offenders 
from being partakers in the ſprinkling of the people, and did not 
permit them to be crowned at the public crownings, nor allow 
them entrance at any public ſolemnities. The parents mentioned 
in this law, were, as lſæus informs us, ** the father and mother, 
grandfather and grandmother, and, if they were ſtill living, the 
great grandfather and great grandmother. And he gives this rea- 
fon tor placing the latter among the parents, „“ becaute from them 
the great grandſon received his lite aad fortune.“ This duty to- 
ward parents was alſo enjoined by a law of the Romans, but no 
penalty affixed in caſe of diſobedience; the law only declaring, 
that © it is abſolutely reaſonable and juſt that children thould re- 
tieve the neceſſities of their parents.” If any one tranſgreſſed 
tie above law of the Athenians which prohibited all diſobedient 
children entrance into any public places, and was taken in any 
ſuch interdicted place, The Undecemvirate fettered him, and brought 
nim before the Heliza, or great court of the Athenians, there to 
Vanda trial, and any one impowered thereto might bring an in- 
victment againft him; if he was caſt, the Helizan judges con- 
demned him to ſome corporal or pecuntary puniſhment z and if 
fined, he was to lie in chains, till the fine was paid. 'Triptolemus, 
who lived above nine hundred years before Solon, made this law, 
* Hoxour THY PaRENTS,” In ſhort ,the Athenians had ſo great 
a deteſtation of ingratitude and diſobedience to parents, that ac- 
cording to their law, whoever was guilty of it, had an aQion 
entered againſt him, and was thus incapacitated to hold any 

VOL. VII. Gge-: othce 
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office: and if any magiſtrate was found to have infringed this 
law, he was ſtruck out of the album or regiſter of the magiſtracy“. 
Nay further, it extended to their civil parents: a mult was jn- 
flicted upon one who ſhewed himſelf diſreſpe&ful to a magiſtrate 
while officiating ; and Ulpian declared it a capital crime to threa. 
ten or abuſe a magiſtrate. | 

The emperor Adrian's coin had a ſtork ſtruck upon it, with 
this inſcription, PitgTas AuGusTa : it was uſual anciently for 
king's to bear upon the top of their ſceptres the efligy of a itork, 
as an emblem of piety to parents. And Heſiod + particularly 
threatens with future puniſhment thoſe who are guilty of Gilohc. 
dience and ingratitude to their parents. 


Ze ng, AC. 
ou ſhall his thunder for thoſe heads prepare, 


ire revercndlv gray thoſe heads appear, 

Who, careleſs, dare their patents old neglect, 
And all their pains requite with diſreſpe&. 
Vile race! who parents with ill conduct charge 
In terms opprobrious too ; while at the veroe 

Of certain fate. 'The Gods, they little know, 
Are always arm'd to ſtrike th* avenging blow; 
Yet on they plange, as if in Lethe's flood, 
Forgetting {ill from whom came ſo much good. 


It is very obſervable that the Athenians place the fin of 40 
tery before that of murder; their laws concerning the obſeryancy 
of feſtivals come firſt; next thoſe which relate to the honouring 
of parents; wherein tliey have exactly imitated Moſes ; and then 
comes their law againſt adultery : this agrees with tne Vaticar 
verſion of the LXX. which places adultery before murder; and 
our bleſſed Lord himſelf places it alſo in the ſame manner; D» ns: 
commit adultery, do not kill, Mark X. 19. Proceed we now to con- 
ſider the Athenian laws concerning adultery, 

Whoever deflowered a virgin, who was a free woman, was at firſt 
fined a hundred drachms, which amounted to above three pounds. 

It was afterwards decrecd, that whoever raviſhed a virgin {ſhould 
pay a thouſand drachms ; and in ſucceeding times a fine being 
deemed inſuthcient, the raviſher was obliged to marry the virgin 
defiled. Stoning to death was uſually inflicted by the primitive 
Greeks, upon ſuch as were taken in adultery, as we learn from 
Homer, H. iii. v. 56. where Hector tells Paris he deſerves to die 
this death. 
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The willing Trojans, dar'd they, had long ſince, 
Ston'd thee to death for thy ſo high offence, OG1L2Y- 


See Xenoph. I. ii. Memorab. + Epya xa Hnez, I. i. 178. 
To 
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To be taken in adultery was puniſhed, in Draco's time, with death; 
and Solon enacted, that the perſon who diſcovered the adulterer, Th 
deer Ev dpd £xorra, in the fact, was impowered to inflift upon him 
what puniſhment he pleaſed, even death itſelf, But as they ſome- 
times eſcaped with their lives, thoſe offenders who were not able 
to ſatisfy the pecuniary demand of the offended party, were 
obliged to undergo a puniſhment, which they called Tapatiur 
xaicapandury ; and which is equally ignominious, ſhocking, and 
painful. Thus Juvenal. Sat. x. v. 317. 


Necat hic ferro, ſecat ille cruentis 
Perberibus, quoſdam ma ches et mugilis intrat. 


And Catullus, ad Auſel. epiſt. xvi. v. 19. 


Quem, attractis pedibus, patente porta 
Percurrent Raphani Mugile/que. 


There were a great many other corporal puniſhments of this 
crime “: the puniſhment, however, of thoſe who raviſhed a wo— 
man was far leſs than that of thoſe who enticed a woman to adul- 
tery. The puntſhment by law of the former was only pecuniary ; 
that of the latter was death itſelf, if the huſband pleaſed : the 
lawgiver very wiſely judging, that he who enticed a woman to 
adultery, without uſing any force, entirely alienated her affections 
from her huſband ; which the raviſher did not. The huſband, 
after conviction of the adulterer, was obliged to divorce his wife; 
and if he neglected ſo doing, he was deemed arTiyo;, infamous, 
The adultereſs was prohibited to enter into any public places of 
worſhip, and if ſhe did, any one might inflict what puniſhment 
he pleaſed upon her, not extending to life. Hereby an adultereſs 
was degraded below the meaneſt flave, who, though he did not 
enjoy the privileges of the city, yet was admitted to all public 
ſacred ſolemnities; whereas, the former could not make uſe of 
altars, nor the temples of the Gods, no nor even her huſband's 
houſe, for an aſylum. ZEſchines + mentions a law of Solon's, 
which put it in the power of any one to cut or tear the adultereſo's 
cloaths off her back, and to beat her, ſo that the perſon did not 
kill or diſable her, in caſe ſhe appeared abroad gaudily attired ; 
whereas, a woman of honeſt character was fined a thouſand 
drachms if ſhe ventured abroad in an undreſs ; and though indeed 
Solon did allow wlofes for the gratifying lawleſs and unbridled 
luit, yet were tiey obliged to wear flowered garments as a badge 
of infamous diſtinction. This law was not confined to the Athe— 
nians only; Saleucus inſtituted the ſame law amongſt the Lo- 
crians, and if we may believe Philarchus, the Syracuians had it 


in practice among them. As a further puniſhment upon whores, 


they, like thoſe taken in adultery, were not allowed to appear 
richly dreſſed in public; and as the laſt penalty for adultery, all 
baſtards were incapable of inheriting any patrimony, or of a le- 


Potter. Gr. Antiq. + In Timarchum, 
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gacy which amounted to above five ni, about fifteen or ſeven- 
teen pounds of our money, 

Nor was Solon leſs ſevere againſt male proſtitutes ; the offender 
was publicly to receive fifty laſhes ; and from Æſchines we find, 
that the penalty was highly aggravated. He tells that “ Death 
itſelf was appointed by the law as the puniſhment of both parties,” 
the infamous pander and tic no lefs infamous hireling: ro- 
ut iu, IURTERW VH, EX 73 VOUS Nav Solon at firſt only 
puniſhed the pander with a fine of twenty drachms, but after- 
wards changed that puniſhment, and decrecd both the hireling and 
pander guijty of a capital offence, 

Petit. in Leg Artic. p. 170, mentions another law which ſeems 
to be an explanation of the foregoing. It ran thus, Any 
Athenien impowered thereto, may bring an action againſt him 
who hath debaucacd a boy, woman, or man, freeborn or flave ; for 
the determination whereof, the Thejmmothete * are to create judges 
to ſit in the elisa, within thirty days after the complaint hath 
been brought before them, or, if any public concern hinders, as 
ſoon as an opportunity offers. If the Hellas condemn him, he 
ſhall immediately undergo the pumihment, whether corporal or 
pecuniary, annexed to his offence. If he be ſentenced to die, 
let him be delivered to the cet n, and ſuffer death the ſame day. 
If the vitiated ſervant or woman belong to the proſecutor, and he 
let the action fall, and doth not get the fifth part of the ſuffrages, 


S 
he ſhall be fined a thouſand drachms, to be paid iuto the public 
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1 treaſury. If the criminal be only fined, let him pay the mul& 

i within eleven days after the ſentence is paſſed ; if it be a free 

144 born perſon whom he hath vitiated, let him lay in chains till pay- 
ut ment thereof.“ | 
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Though no boy who had been proſtituted was to undergo proſe- 
cution; yet there was a very ſevere Jaw againſt thoſe who proſli- 
tuted themſ.lves, He who ſuffered his body to be abuſed was 
not to be elected archer, prie/?, or /pndic, nor to execute any office, 
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[Fi within or out of the territory of Attica, conferred by lot or ſuf— 
13. frage: he was not to he ſent on any commiſſion, nor allowed to 
| 9 | give his vote or verdict, or ſet foot within the public templ's, or 
18 wear a crown on any ſolemn days, or enter the precincts of the 
5 forum ; and if any one infringed the prohibitions, after being 
„ convicted of the crime, he was to be puniſhed with death. See 
Il Lyſias in Niciam. | 

A No one was admitted into the prieſthood who was not intireiy 
l $i chaſte, Solon made it unlawful for the Athenians to ſell a daugh— 
i ter or a ſiſter, unleſs in her virginity the aſſociated herſelf with a 


man. We ſhall cloſe this article for the preſ-nt with the manners 
of the Moors at this day; who are ſo ſevere againſt adultery, that 
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* Six of the nine archons or chiefs, who received complaints againſt 
falſe accuſers, calumniators, bribers, and other impious perſons ; by m- 
dictment in writing: alſo all cauſes between citizens and ſtrangers, ſoſout- 
ners, lla ves, and controverlics concerning trade and merchandize, &c. &c- 


they 
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they cloiſter up their wives, and ſequeſter them ſrom the 
fight of all beſides the Tapon who watches them. Wien they 
o abroad, they are carried in cloſe palankeens, which if a man 
ſhould offer to unveil, it is preſent death; and the meaneſt of 
them do not permit their wives to ſtir out uncovered. 
[ To be concluded in our next. | 
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MISCELLANEOUS DIVINITY. 


I. 


REMARKS on the STORY of NAAMAN the SYRIAN, 
2 KINGS V. 18, 19. 


To the EDITORS of the CHRISTIAN's MAGAZINE. 
GENTLEMEN, 


EADING over the other day, with rather more than or- 

dinary attention, the fifth chapter of the ſecond book of 
Kings, in which the beautiful and truly affecting ſtory of Naaman 
is contained, I could not help taking particular notice of ver. 
18, 19, which as they ſtand in our tranſlation run thus: I this 
thing the Lord pardon thy ſervant, that when my maſter goeth into 
the houſe of Rimmon, to worſhip there, and he leaneth on my hand, 
and I bew myſelf in the houſe of Rimmon : When I bow myſelf in 
the houſe of Rimmon, the Lord pardon thy ſervant in this thing. 
And he ſaid unto him, go in peace. In the peruſal of the other 
parts of this hiſtorical narration, there appears, I think, no ma- 
terial difficulty or interruption. The whole of the divine hiſto- 
rian's account is very beautitul and conſiſtent. But what ſhall we 
ſay to theſe words of the text? Naaman is here repreſented, as 
begging of the prophet an indulgence for idolatrous worſhip, 
and the prophet as giving him one. Now his religion, we are 
ſure, allowed of no 2 thing, whatever popery has dove ſince; 
and we ought to be very certain, before we are perſuaded 
to imagine that the prophet notwithſtanding has done it. 

i his ſeeming inconfittency has ſtartled moſt of our learned com- 
mentators, Who, inſtead of taking the right method to come at 
the truth of the caſe, have only taken a great deal of pains to 
find out a ſufficient reaſon to excuſe the prophet's compliance 
with Naaman's requeſt. Which is like healing a wound by 
drawing the ſkin over it, at the ſame time that the malady and 
corruption 1s left within, Some have thought that this adoration, 
which Naaman deſired to be indulged in, was not a religious 
adoration, but only a civi! and political one, ſuch as his place 
under his maſter required of him, and that as his mind was not 
to go along with his worſhip, it was only to be conſidered in a 
human view, and might therefore well be allowed of by the 
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rophet, Others are of opinion, that as he was a new conver: 
it was not proper the prophet ſhould be too ſtrict with him; ſome 
regard was to be had to his quality, ſome to his weakneſs. Here 
was a fine opportunity to propagate the knowledge and worſhip 
of the true God in Syria, and thereby multiply the profeſſors of it, 
which was not to be loſt for a punctilio; and therefore, when tlc 
prophet ſaid, go in peace, it was not in approbation of what he 
requeſted, but only a civil valediction. But all theſe ſever! 
reaſons ſavour too much of human art and policy, to be admitted 
In a matter of this nature, If Naaman had not thought it a fault, 
he would not have craved a pardon ; and as the prophet knew it to 
be ſo, he could not, conſiſtent with his duty, permit him to conti. 
nue in the commiſſion of it. He would doubtleſs have remonſtra— 
ted againſt all ſuch prevarication, and have plainly told him, how 
entirely inconſiſtent his joining in the ſervice of the houſe of 
Rimmon was with his belief of the true God and his worſhip, 
For the adoration of Rimmon was the adoration of the devil, and 
not of God, and no true believer ought to have any fellowſhip 
with devils. Now as this difficulty is, I think, owing to a 
miſtake in our tranſlation, proceeding probably from a defect in 
the copy 1t was made from, the way to clear it, ſhould therefore 
be, by having recourſe to the true original. Now the late reve- 
rend and learned Doctor Lightfoot, who was eminently killed 
in the Hebrew language, aſſures us in his excellent commentary 
upon this chapter, that the text ought to have been tranſlated ir 
the following manner: For this thing the Lord pardon thy ſervant ; 
for that evhen my maſter hath gone into the houſe of Rinimn tt 
ewor/hip there, and he hath leaned upon my hand, that I aljs Ha 
bowed myjelf in the houſe of Rimmen ; for ſuch my hawing worſhip d 
in the houſe of Rimman, the Lord paraon thy ſervant. He ass 
pardon, we find, for his paſt idolatry, and not an excuſe or leave 
to be 1dolatrous for the time to come. | 
Now the words being thus interpreted, the whole narration of thi: 
ſtory is perfectly clear and conſiſtent, the juſt character of the prophet 
is ſuſtained, and his abſolution of Naaman upon his open and honeſt 
declaration of his faith and repentance, well grounded. It now ap- 
pears, that this noble Syrian ſpake forth the words of truth, 
when he aſſured the prophet, that he <vould henceforth offer neither 
burnt-effering nor ſacrifice unto other Gods, the Gods of the nation: 
among vhom he dwelt, but unto the God of Tjrael only, whom he 
was now aſſured was the only true God. As this chapter is by the 
wiſdom of our church appointed as one of the proper loſſons, 
to be uſed in the morning ſervice for the eleventh ſunday after 
the Trinity, I thought an explication of this ſeeming incouſiſtency 
might not be unacceptable to many of your readers, who, for 
want of duly conſidering it, might perhaps have been ſhocked at 
it, and not being able to ſolve the difficulty, might have thought 
the character of the prophet rather exceptionable in this particu- 


lar, or elſe that this part of holy writ was abſolutely contradictory 
40 
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to what our bleſſed maſter had afterwards declared, when he ſaid 
chat we could not ſerve God and Mammon“; I have therefore 
taken the liberty of ſending this trifle, which if you ſhall think 
it worthy a place in your very uſeful Magazine, your inſerting 
at a convenient opportunity, will be eſteemed a very particular 
favour by, Gentlemen, 
Topcroft, Your conſtant reader, and ſincere well-wiſher, 

July 24, 1766. . JOHN FRANCIS. 


„Luke xvi. 13. See Dr. Dodd's Commentary on the place, where - 


the interpretation given by this gentleman is confirmed, 


II. 


St. PAU L's WIS H to be accurſed from CHRIST for the 
S AK E of his BRETHREN, ROM. IX. z. 


Illuſtrated and vindicated from Miſconſtructions. In three Diſ- 
courſes, 'To which is added, an Appendix, containing a 
Collection of the moſt material Obſervations upon the Text, 
by ancient and modern Writers; and ſome other Paſlages ap- 
plicable to the Illuſtration of it. By B. Keeling, M. A. Rector 
of Tiffield and Bradden in Northamptonſhire, and Chaplain 
to Earl Temple. Octavo, Two Shillings, Printed at Oxford, 
and fold in London by Dodſley. 


HE author of this eſſay tells us, that he had once been 

induced to think of delivering it in ſermons, at St. Mary's, 
in Oxford, though not compoſed with that deſign. ** For 
this purpoſe the contents were divided into diſtinct parts or 
diſcourſes.” But ſome difficulty of procuring the requiſite turns 
in an immediate ſucceſſion, fruſtrated that intention. This 
occaſioned the appearance of this performance, without any 
previous delivery of it, as uſual from the pulpit; in hopes 
that it may elucidate the paſſage which is the ſubject of inquiry; 
and, he adds, it may poſſibly be followed by a ſeparate expla- 
nation of Moſes's petition in Exod. xxx11. 32.” 

The text now under conſideration, Rom. ix. 3, is of the number 
of thoſe paſſages in St. Paul's epiſtles which have been thought hard 
4% be underſtood. In his firſt diſcourle, therefore, Mr. Keeling 
examines the explanations that have been given of it by others, 
and ſhews the objections to which he thinks them liable. In 
the /ecord, he gives what he takes to be the true genuine 
meaning of the apollle in the extraordinary declaration of his 
wiſh, to be himſelf accur/ed for the good of his brethren. And 
in the third diſcourſe, he endeavours to maintain and confirm his 
own interpretation. 

** 'The moſt common acceptation of the words, he ſays, ſup- 
poſes them expreſſive of ſaint Paul's de/ire, or at leaſt reſignation 
of himſelf to a ſtate of final and irreverſible perdition, if he could 
thereby have promoted the converſion of them who avere his fleſhy 
and might ſave them from that wrath and deſtruction which are 
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the portion of all who abide in unbelief.” But ſuch a fen- 
timent being too horrid and indefenfible, as well as 1 , 
elf impoſſible, to be imputed to the author of this epiſtle,” — 
others have ſuppoſed that the words, ** may bcar a milder 
and leſs exceptionable rendering, and ſignify the being dewoted 
to temporal death.” - So that he wiſhed to be devoted cven to 
death, for the eternal ſalvation of his brethren the Jews.” Neither 
of theſe opinions are approved by our author; who thinks that 
if there be. @ /criptural ſenſe of being accurſed from God, which 
does not apply final everlaſting deſtruction, arid yet denotes not 
merely temporal bodily Jufjering or miſery, but a great deal more 
than what is commonly meant, when we ſpeak of the afflictions 
of this world and of our preſent life, in contra-diſtinion from 
thoſe that are ſpiritual or eternal; then there will be no neceſſity 
of underſtanding the wiſh to be accur/ed from Chrift in ſuch a ſenſe 
as ſhall either fall ſhort of the force of the letter, or elſe on the 
other hand be irreconcileable with the principles of nature, of 
reaſon, and of religion.” Now this middle nction, as it may be 
called, of being accurſed, has a ſure foundation, he ſays, in holy 
writ, particularly in St. Paul's epiftles : But for his proofs, we 
muſt refer to the work itlelf. 
« This then, „he propoſes, p. 28, as a juſt explanation of 
the apoſtle's /entiment or wiſh that it avere poſſible for him Ii be 
accurſed from Chriſt ; namely, by /uppo/rng it poſſible that they could 
have redemption through his blood : he could then, for the ſale 
of his brethren, wiſh to be actually accurſed from Chrift 7: 55 
fame manner as Chriſt is ſaid to have been accurſed from God. For 
the apoſtle a little before is ſp:aking of God's /paring not his own 
fon, but delivering him up, that is, mating him a cur/e for us; 
and having in a ſummary way celebrated the unſpeakable benefits 
obtained by his moſt precious ſacrifice and interceſſion for us, 
he next expreſſes the greatneſs of his concern and ſorrow on account 
of his unbelieving brethren. Hence it 1s more than probable, 
that the z7hought ot the /acrifice of Chrift, and of the benefits thereof, 
which immediately precede this wiſh, was uppermoſt in the npof?/e”: 
mind, and was introductory to it. By ſupplying and bringing 
into view theſe circumſtances, as zmpiied or racitly contained in 
the wiſh, and exhibiting the Whole of the apoſtle's meaning 
or ſentiment, both the pirit and the letter of the text will be 
preſerved, without ſuppoſing him willing to ſubmit to a 767 
forfeiture of the benefits of the goſpel diſpenſation, or fro! de- 
ftrufion itſelf. And now how, or in what manner, or with what 
peculiar circumſtances was Chriſt accur/ed from God ? Why, not 
only by bodily pains and death of crucifixion, but by be- 
ing ſo deprived of all ene of God's love and favour, fo 
afflicted and oppreſſed with a /eu/e of the divine wrath and 
indignation, as, in the inconceivable agony of his ſoul to 
cry out, my God ! my God ! why baſt thou for/aken me! enduring 
. every poſlible degree of miſery and /prritual deſertian, ſhort 
of deſparation, Now this was not merely a /ecular iuffering ; 
Lor 
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nor yet was it an everlaſtingly accurſed ſtate ; but it was a mixed» 
a finite, yet withal a /p:ritual miſery, or travail of rhe ſoul, as the 
ſcripture ſpeaks, 

In regard to this fate of ſpiritual deſertion and anguiſh eſpecially, 
more terrible than all other terrors, Chriſt is ſaid to have beer 
made a curſe for us,” and though St. Paul “ knew it was neither 
poſſible nor fit that any man ſhould make agreement unto God for 
the foul of his brother ; yet ſuch a declaration as this, of his wil- 
lingneſs to become a Acrifice himſclf for his kinſmen, was the 
higheſt conceivable expreſſion of his vehement concern and love 
for them, as well as of his moſt ardent zeal to advance the glory 
of God in the ſalvation of his peculiar 13 Thus inter- 
preted, our author thinks the paſſage under conſideration con- 
ſiſtent with the hope or rather full aſſurance, Which St. Paul often 
mentions, of his own final ſalvation, and the eternal enjoyment, of 
God ; ſo that it ſeems to be within the poibi/ity of a rational 
creature's, or however of the chriſtian's re/ignation of himſelf, 
whilſt directed and aſſiſted from above. 


III. 
Q RE on MATT. XXVII. 25. 


To the EDITORS of the CHRISTIAN 'S MAGAZINE. 
GENTLEMEN, 


Being a conſtant peruſer of your uſeful monthly publication, and 
greatly pleaſed with many of your ingenious expoſitions of the 
various quzries that are inſerted ; I beg leave to offer myſelf 
an occaſional correſpondent, and am, 


Pall-Mall, Gentlemen, your humble ſervant, 
April 3, 1766. JOHN TAYLOR. 


E read in the New Teſtament that at the time of our 
Saviour's crucifixion, mary bodies of /aints «which flept aroſe, 
and went into the city, and were ſeen of many. Are we to infer from 
hence that the corpore al ſubſtances of thoſe ſaints, were what 
were ſeen ? If ſo, what became of them? Did they follow their 
former occupations, or are we to ſuppoſe they returned to the 


rave? 
i J. T. 


IV. 
Mr. LOCKE's Treatiſe of FREE-WILL ; or, The true intel- 
lectual SYSTEM of the UNIVERSE, 


( Continued from p. 373+) 
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SAY, therefore, that the r "Hyzwonrvy in every man, and in- 
deed that which is properly wwe ourſelves (we rather having 
ihoſe other things of neceſſary nature than &cirg them) is the ſoul, 
VOL. VII. Hhh 25 
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as comprehending itſelf, all it's concerns and intereſts, it's abi. 
lities and capacities, and holding itſelf, as it were, in it's own 
hand; as it were, redoubled upon itſelf : having a power of in- 
tending or exerting itſelf more or leſs, in conſideration and delibe- 
ration; in reſiſting the lower appetites, which . e reaſon both 
of utility and honeſty ; in ſelf- recollection and attention, and 
vigilant circumſpection, or ſtanding upon our guard; in purpoſes 
and reſolution ; in carrying on ſteady deſigns; in diligent and 
active endeavours. This, in order to ſelf- improvement and the 
ſelf- promoting of it's own good, and the fixing and conſervin 
itſelf in the ſame. Though by accident and by abuſe it often 
proves a ſelf-impairing power, the original of fin, vice, and 
wickedneſs ; whereby men become to themſelves the cauſes of 
their own evil, blame, puniſhment, and miſery : wherefore this 
begemenicon always determines the paſſive capability of mens? na- 
ture one way or other ; either for better, or for worſe : and has a 
ſelf-forming and ſelf-framing power, by which every man is ſelf- 
made into what he is, and accordingly deſerves either praiſe or 
diſpraiſe, reward or puniſhment. 

Now I ſay in the firſt place, that a man's ſoul, as hegemonical 
over itſelf, having a power of intending and exerting itſelf, more 
or leſs, in conſideration, and deliberation, when different objects 
or ends, or mediums, are propounded to his choice, that are in 
themſelves really better or worſe, may, upon ſlight confiderations, 
and immature deliberations (he attending to ſome appearance of 

ood in one of them, without taking notice of the evils attending 
it) chooe and prefer that which is really worſe, before the better; 
ſo as to deſerve blame thereby: but this, not becauſe it had by 
nature an equal indifferency and freedom, to a greater or 
leſs good; which is abſurd; or becauſe it had a natural 
liberty of will either to follow or not follow it's own laſt prac- 
tical judgment, which is all one as to ſay, a liberty to fol- 
low or not to follow it's own volition : for, upon both thoſe ſup- 
2 there would have been no ſuch thing as fault or blame. 

ut then alſo, the perſon being ſuppoſed to follow the greater 
apparent good, at this time, and not at all to claſh with his Ialt prac- 
tical judgment neither ; but, becauſe he might have made a better 
judgment than now he did, had he more intenſely conſidered and 
more maturely deliberated ; which, that he did not was his own 
fault, Now, to ſay that a man hath not this power over himſelf, 
to conſider or deliberate more or leſs, is to contradict common 
experience, and inward ſenſe. And to deny that a man 1s blame- 
worthy for temerity in acting in any thing of moment without due 
and full deliberation; and ſo chooſing the worſe, is abſurd. But 
if a man have this power over himſelf, to conſider and deliberate 
more or leſs, then is he not always determined thereto, by any 
antecedent neceſſary cauſes : theſe two things 4 inconſiſtent 
and contradictious; and conſequently there was ſomething of 
contingency in that choice. 


From, 
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From what has been declared it appears, that though perception 
be nature, or neceſſary underſtanding in us, yet, for all that, we 
are not merely paſſive to our own practical judgments, and to the 
appearances of good; but contribute ſomething of our own to 
them, to make them ſuch as they are ; becauſe theſe may be very 
different, accordingly as we do more or leſs intenſely conſider or 
deliberate: which is a thing s h, in our own power. A man 
who does but {lightly conſider, may haſtily chooſe, that as better 
which, upon more ſerious and leiſurely conſideration, he would 
judge ſhould be refuſed, as what is much the worſe. The ſame 
motives and reaſons propounded have not always the ſame force 
and efficacy upon different perſons; nor yet upon the ſame per- 
ſons at ſeveral times; but more or leſs as they are differently ap- 
prehended, or more or leſs attended to, pondered or conſidered ; 
which we are not merely paſſive to, but determined by ourſclves, 

Beſides which, it is certain, that, in our practical judgments, 
we often extend ourſelves, or aſſent further than our underſtand- 
ing, as neceſſary nature goes; that is, further than our clear and 
and diſtin& conceptions, For when upon a flighter conſideration, 
we are ſometimes become doubtful which of two or more things 
ſhould be preterred, not clearly diſcerning at that time any greater 
eligibility in one than another of them, though in reality there 
were much difference; we are not hereupon neceſſitated ; to ar- 
reſt, and ſtop and ſuſpend action, but may, and often do, pro- 
ceed to making a judgment in the caſe, one way or other, /ocha/- 
tically or conjecturally, (which itſelf is not without ſome contin— 
gency neither) and ſo go forward to action. 

It hath ſeemed very ſtrange to ſome, what Carteſius hath writ- 
ten; that it is not the underſtanding, but the will, which judgeth ; 
and that this is the caule of error as well as of ſin. And indeed, 
this may well ſeem ſtrange, according to that notion which men 
commonly have of will, as a mere blind faculty. But it is moſt 
certain, that even in ſpeculative things, about truth and falſhood, 
as well as practical, the hegemonic of the {-ul, (which is the 
ſoul, ſelf-comprehenfive, and having the conduct and man:gement 
of itſelf in it's own hand) doth ſometimes extend itſelf further, 
in way of aſſent, than the neceſſary underſtanding goes; or be- 
yond clear and diſtin perception. That is, when we have no 
clear and diſtin& conception of the truth of a propoſition, (which 
is the knowledge of it, and can never be faiſe) we may, not- 
withſtanding, extend our aſſents further, and judge fochaſtica'y, 
i. e. Opine, this way or that way, concerning it; and that fome- 
times with a great deal of confidence and aſſurance too; and this 
is, undoubtedly, the original of all error in ſpeculative things 
alſo: which cannot be imputed to neceſſary nature in us, with- 
out caſting the blame of them upon God, the maker of it. The 
underſtanding, as neceſſary nature in us, or clear diſtinct concep- 
tion, can never err; becauſe there cannot poſſibly be any clear 


conception of falſhood, in eternal things, as geometry, and me- 


taphyſics. Clear conceptibility is the eſſence of truth, and clear 
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diſtin conception is knowledge; which can never be falſe. 
Wherefore, it we did always ſuſpend our affents, when we had 
no clear, diſtin conceptions of the connection between the pre- 
dicate and the ſujet of a propoſition, we ſhould never err. But 
we do often opine and judge ſtochaſtically concerning truth and 
falſhood, even in ſpecalative things, beyond our clear concep- 
tions and certain knowledge. 

That of Ariſtotle ij xaxiz £9agrun Toy &pxovs and the common 
opinion, that intereſt and vicious inclinations, bribe the judg- 
ment, ſhew:, that the judging power in us, is not the e 
ing as neceſſary nature in us; for then it could not be bribed, 
cotrupted, and ſwayed. And indeed the neceſſary underſtanding, 
that is, our clear conception and knowledge, going ſo little way, 
there 15 need and uſe of this ſtochaſtical judging and opining be- 

ond it concerning truth and falſhood, going further and beyond 
it in numan life; our actions and volitions depending much up- 
on our ſpeculative opinions, concerning the truth and falſhood of 
things. The weakneſs of human underſtanding is, ſuch, that 
there are very few things, which men do ſo certainly know, az 
that no manner of doubt may be raiſed in their minds againſt 
them, either by ſophiſtical arguments, or bigotry in religion. 
Hence it is that divine faith is ſo much commended to us in the 
goſpel ; which is undoubtedly an aſſent to things beyond clear 
conception, and certain neceſſary knowledge. 

The belief of the exiſtence of a God, of the nature and immor- 
tality of the ſoul, and conſequently, of rewards and puniſhments 
after this life, are things, which the generality of mankind have 
no clear conception nor demonſtrative ſcience of; and yet they are 
highly neceſſary to be believed, in order to a morally virtuous 
and good life; and it was truly and wiſely ſaid by Plato, that 
T5; Kat 9a dsa, faith and true opinions are things no leſs uſe- 
ful and effeQtual in life, than certain ſcience and demonſtration. 

Nevertheleſs it cannot be denied, but that by the raſh and in- 
cautious uſe of this power of the hegemonic in our ſouls, of 
extending it's aſſent further than our clear conceptions, and be- 
yond our underſtanding as neceſſary nature in us, we frequently 
fall into many errors; which errors are therefore no more to be 
imputed to God, than our ſins are; they being not from neceſ- 
ſary nature, as made by him, but from the conduct or manage- 
ment of ourſelves, and the abuſe of that are jð,tg or /ui-poteſtas, 
that larger power, which we have over ourſelves, given for ne- 
ceſſary uſes and purpoſes, in extending our aſſents and judgments 
beyond our clear conception, underſtanding, or knowledge, with- 
out ſufficient grounds : and there may be very ſufficient ground 
ſometimes to believe beyond knowledge as well as hevens ſenſe, 
and yet notwithſtanding this divine faith, is a virtue or grace. 

(To be continued.) | 
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V. 

The SOLILOQUY of the DEVOUT SOUL, 
A TRANSLATION from THOMAS a KEMPIS. 
(Continued from p. 37509 

R CHAP. VI. 


Of BREATHING after LIFE ETERNAL. 


„ my ſoul out of priſon. The ſtrength of my grief ſufs 
fereth me not to be filent : for why do I daily linger here? 

I know not what I do here. Too ſlowly do I advance; and 
oh that I did not rather go backward ! How kindly wouldeſt 
thou act, o Lord! ſoon to take me hence, leſt a worſe thing 
ſhould come unto me. My life paſſeth away in ſorrow, and 
amendeth not it's doings. If thou waiteſt, I do not therefore 
amend, nay, [ abuſe thy N if thou correcteſt I hard- 
ly endure, for thou purſueſt a dry ſtubble. Why then doſt thou 
not take thy ſervant hence? Wherefore doth he occupy the earth? 
Why doth he inhabit with the good, and not improve his man- 
ners and his life? Why doth' he unworthily and noxioufly, fill 
up the place of a better while he remains, and thus negligent- 
ly and coldly demeans himſelf ? While my heart is filled with 
the ſad reflexion, I filently addreſs myſelf to my God. 

But, gracious Lord! reprove me not iu thine anger, ſaying, Cut 
down the tree, and caſt it into the fire.“ I acknowledge my infirmity 
before thee, that thou mayeit pardon me on my true confeſſion. It 
is mine to accuſe, it is thine to ſpare ; mine to weep, and deeply 
to lament, thine mercifully to conſole the mourner. O then, my 
God ! either grant me a greater portion of grace in this life, or 
bear me ſpeedily from this world, leſt I become worſe by a longer 
continuance ; for daily to live, and not to amend in life, 1s to accu- 
mulate puniſhment. This life cannot pleaſe me, which truly 
knows nothing, and bewails not it's defect. He who liveth 
holily and juſtly, weepeth for every deficiency, and is ever deſirous 
to encreaſe more and more in virtue and grace. But what ſhall he 
do, who every day perceives himſelf to fall off, the fleſh forcibly 
riſing againſt the ſpirit ? Nay, who, often ſubdued by wearineſs, 
and grown cold, through negle& of time, now ceaſes to oppoſe, 
or his ſpiritual armour thrown aſide, follows the bent of the fleſh, 
and runs whitherſoever his ſelf-will inclines. Thus alas, Lord, 
God! thus he draweth nigh unto the gates of death, and livin 
in the fleſh, runs the hazard of ſpiritual death. O how are the 
enemies of ſeduction and alienation to be feared by every one! 
No one is ſecure, no one clean; all are frail. But thou, Lord! 
who canſt do, and who knoweſt all things, revive the broken 
heart; cleanſe the unclean from every defilement, and renew a 
right ſpirit within him; that thus he may quit every coldneſs 
and languor; that ſpiritual fervour may return, and that the love 
of thee may ſtand unmoveable unto the end. He needs only thy 
help who 1s hindered by his own weight: nor can he of hunſelf 
caſt off the load of fin, till thou from heaven {halt afford grace, * 
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be pleaſed to unlooſe the hard ſhackles of the paſſions. This ! 
beſeech thee to grant me, for without grace no good life can 
exiſt, no eternal life be attained. But foraſmuch as I now live in 
the body, there is no conſolation for me: to me death is better 
than life. And why ? but becauſe, by this life, I am kept from 
that eternal life which cannot approach, till the deſtruction of the 
preſent by death ; till death itſelf be deſtroyed. Again therefore 
my defire breathes upwards : and my heart, in ſearch of everla(t. 
ing reſt, deeply pants and cries out, „It is enough, o Lord! 
take unto thee my ſoul, which thou haſt redeemed with thy 
blood.” 

Open the door of thy kingdom, and lead in a poor pilgrim re- 
turning from exile to thee, Hear me, Lord! and looſe me from 
the chains of the body. What further ſhall I do here? I am 
neither uſeful to myſelf nor others? For what, therefore, do ! 
hve? to myſelf burthenſome, to others tedious. What ſhall be- 
come of me? Lord! 1 know not; if thou haſt provided any 
better thing for me, wherefore are my defires delayed ? I bow to 
thy decree, for it is good: but in myliclf, I find nought but evil, 
and to live, therefore, in the world, 1s a load, and an oppreſſion, 
For I am daily finning, and adding fin unto fin ; and do not repent 
me as I ought. If then I were but looſed from this body of ſin, 
and admitted to thy kingdom, I ſhould no more fin, no more 
in any thing offend thee, but ever live in thy praiſe. And yet 
thou ſtill ſuſtaineſt me; yet thou ſheweſt to me great long-ſuffer- 
ing. I acknowledge my faults ; they are my fins which allow not 
an entrance into the kingdom where nothing unclean ſhall ever 
enter. O when ſhall I be pure from ſin ? When ſhall I be ſo wholly 
clean, as, far from fearing a rejection, to rejoice rather, in being 
introduced. Unleſs 1 go on more fervently, and be more than 
hitherto ſolicitous, I fear my hope will be but very ſmall. Bur 
thou, Lord! who willeſt not that any ſhould periſh, but that al! 
ſhould be ſaved, grant me greater grace, for the amendment of 
life, and for the hoping of heavenly things: give the inmoſt com- 
forts of thy holy Spirit. Never here let my heart be joyful ac- 
cording to the fleſh, but let it with an holy fear expect death, 
No creature, no care ſhall detain me, but thy wiſhed-for preſence 
ſhall attract and comfort me Bleſſed is he, o Lord? who wait- 
eth for thee ; but ſtill more bleſſed he who hath long ſince ſepa- 
rated himſelf from the love of this world: — He ſhall not tec! 
nor fear any cares beyend it, 

(To be continued.) 


VI. 
EXTRACT from SERMONS to YOUNG WOMEN: 
(VOL. II. p. 259.) SER M ON XII. 

On FEMALE MEEKNESS, 

r Pater ML 3, 4. 
tg There bave been lately publiſhed two volumes of Sermons to 

young Women, in which, though perhaps it is to be * 2 
aul b 


in 
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author had not deſcended to ſome minuteneſſes beneath the dignity of 
the pulpit ; there is yet ſuch an ample fund of ſound and rational in- 

ruction, as may well recommend them to the moſt ſerious peruſal of 
the female ſex. We: have ſubjoined a ſhort extra, by way of ſþe- 
cimen, which abe hope will be ſufficient to introduce the volumes to 
the notice of our fair readers, awhoſe emolument wwe have always 
endeavoured to conſult in our work, as well Jatisfied how much of 
the virtue and happineſs of mankind depends upon their improvement 
in right and religious knowledge. 


« FN the paſſage from which we have taken our text, the 
apoſtle exhorts women to be in ſubjection to their own huſ- 
bands; adding, as a motive which deſerved their conſideration, 
that if any obey not the word, they alſo, without the word, may be 
won by the converſation of their wives, — while they behold your chaſte 
conver/ation conpled with fear 3 and ſo he goes on to recommend 
that meek and quiet ſpirit, which ought to be their principal or- 
nament. With relation to the principal cafe by him ſuppoſed, 
his meaning evidently is, that thoſe his female diſciples might, 
by a pious and exact deportment, full of ſweetneſs and modera- 
tion, gain their huſbands over to a religion which they had not 
yet embraced, but which they would be no longer able to reſiſt, 
when they beheld and experienced it's happy effects on the tem- 
pers and manners of their wives. To every excellent woman that 
in this way has been inſtrumental to fave a ſoul from death, we | 
may addreſs, though in a lower ſenſe, thoſe words which were { 
ſpoken by Gabriel to the virgin Mary on a great occaſion, “Hail, | 
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thou that art highly favoured ! The Lord is with thee : Bleed art 
thou among <women !*” 

I cannot do juſtice to this part of my argumeat without remark- 
ing, that there is reaſon to fear much of the werthleſineſs of ma- 100 
ny married men, as well as much of the unhappineſs both of them 
and their partners, muſt be imputed to the turbulent paſſions and 
uncomplying humours of the latter. Such is the ſameneſs of the 
matrimonial ſtate on one hand, ſuch it's cares on the other, and, 
it is but fair to add, ſuch the indiſpoſition of numbers of men to 
be long delighted; that, to preſerve the attachment of a huſband 
unimpaired, the utmoſt attention and the mildeſt complacence are 
commonly requiſite on the fide of the woman. 
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% Ev'n in the happieſt choice where favouring heav'n 
Has equal love, and eaſy fortune given, 

Think not, the huſband gain'd, that all is done; 
The prize of happineſs muſt ſtill be won; 

And oft the careleſs find it to their coſt, 

The lover in the huſband may be loſt : 

The graces might alone his heart allure ; 

They and the virtues meeting muſt ſecute.“ 


I am aſtoniſhed at the folly of many women, who are ſtill reproach- 
ing men for leaving them alone, for preferring this or that company 
iS 
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to theirs, for treating them with this and the other mark of 
diſregard or indifference ; when to ſpeak the truth, they have 
themſelves in a great meaſure to blame, Not that I would juſtify 
the men in any thing wrong on their part. But had you behaved 
to them with a more reſpectful obſervance, and a more equal ten- 
derneſs ; ſtudying their humours, overlooking their miſtakes, ſub- 
mitting to their opinions in matters indifferent, paſſing by little 
inſtances of unevenneſs, caprice, or paſſion, giving ſoft anſwers 
to haſty words, complaining as ſeldom as poſſible, and making it 


your daily care to relieve their anxieties, and prevent their wiſhes, w. 
to enliven the hour of dulneſs, and call up the ideas of felicity; had ; m. 
you purſued this conduct, I doubt not but you would have main- fon 
tained and even encreaſed their eſteem ſo far, as to have ſecured ne 
every degree of influence that could conduce to their virtue, or T 
your mutual ſatis faction; and your houſe might at this day have ini 
been the abode of domeſtic bliſs. of 
There may, it is true, be ſome huſbands whom no goodneſs can th 
impreſs, We owned it before, but ſtill we have ground to be. | do 
lieve, that of men who would have turned out better had be 
they met with diſcreet and obliging women, multitudes have | tr. 
been loſt by the inattention and neglect, as well as not a few by 1s 
the impertinence and perverſeneſs of their wives. Little do pe 
many of you think how eafily the heart may be alienated. A ar 
generous readineſs to make every kind allowance for what you may | . 
ſee amiſs in others, is perhaps the rareſt quality in the world: th 
It is however one of the moſt neceſſary in the ſeveral connections in 
of ſociety, but eſpecially in the — of all connections. And ri 
yet, how few huſbands, comparatively ſpeaking, have the good | NC 
nature to exerciſe it towards the companions of their life! How fa 
ſoon after their marriage does it often happen that every error re, 
is magnified into a fault, every fault into a vice, and often a it 
ſingle look is con ſtruedinto I know not what enormity ! one great wy 
ſource of this miſery is, that moſt men expe& too much from th 
the women they marry; expect to be always received with th 
ſmiles, and cheriſhed by endearments ; forgetting that they do fic 
not always deſerve them ; that thoſe women are like themſelves CC 
imperfect, that even the beſt tempeg will be hurt by circumſtances, to 
and that the brighteſt ſky cannot forever remain unclouded. ar 
But notwithſtanding all this, it continues true that women might ta 
often do much more to pleaſe, Their dropping to the huſband, 
as we have frequently ſeen, thoſe engaging manners which they al 
raiſed on the lover, is impiety and diſtraction at the ſame of 
inſtant; as if the ſolemn vows they made at the altar were words of 
of courſe, and their only concern was to be married, not to be W 
happy, or to gain a heart, not to keep it. They are apt alfo to le 
forget in their turn, that the complacence and obſequiouſneſs of by 
courtſhip ſeldom extend into wedlock ; that the raptures of a be 


common paſſion are neceſſarily ſnort; that an attachment without 
tenderneſs, or at moſt an affection without delicacy, is as much 
as can be hoped from the ordinary run of huſbands; and that 
to preſerve even this requires both vigilance and gentleneſs, 


But 
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But that vigilance which is forced will be frequently ſuſpended, 
and that gentleneſs which is put on will be always precarious. There- 
fore we wiſh you to acquire early the habit of ſelf-contradictior, 
and to cultivate from principle a meek and quiet ſpirit. This 
you will do with ſucceſs, if impioring and depending on the 
grace of God, you make conicicence of curbing betimes the 


iraſcible paſſions of nature, of ſubmitting calmly to the daily 


mortifications of life, of zenerally yielding to thoſe about you, 
and particularly of condeicending to perſons of low eſtate. 
I have never ſeen a woman eminent for the laſt of theſe qualities, 
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That young lady cannot have a bad mind, who readily enters 
into the diſtrefſes, and affectionately contributes to the ſfehe.ty, 
of thoſe whom providence has placed beneath her. reality 
there is no ſuch diſcovery of your tempers as your treatment of 
domeſticks. She is always the worthieſt character, who behaves 
beſt at home, and is moſt liked by the ſervants. They are the 
trueſt judges of a woman's diſpoſitions, becauſe to them diſguiſe 
is laid afide, and they fee her in all lights. An unaffected pro- 
penſion to uſe them well, without partiality and without caprice, 
argues a confirmed benevolence. 'I'hoſe who uſe them otherwiſe, 
will urge indeed their mercenary ſpirit, their want of gratitude, 
their want of worth; and ſuch complaints may, in many 
inſtances, be too well founded : But humanity is noble, and will 
riſe above little conſiderations; chriſtianity is divine, and will 
not be overcome of evil, but will overcome evil with good. A 
faithful ſervant is a treaſure, entitled to every poſlible mark of 
regard ; and ſome ſuch there certainly are in this country. But 
it mult be confeſſed, the generality of that claſs are often highly 
provoking : they are ever ready to corrupt one another ; and 
there can be little attachment where there is no principle. Never- 
theleſs, I am perſuaded, that treating them with tenderneſs when 
fick, and with gentlencſs at other times, without making them 
confhdents, would, joined to a wiſe and pious example, go far 
to gain and reform many of them. At any rate, condeſcenſion 
and generoſity to thoſe of lower ſtation, will always give ſatis— 
taction to that mind in which there is real ſuperiority. 

Your behaving handſomely to your friends, and courteouſly to 
all with whom you converſe, though not ſo certainly characteriſtic 
of the virtue I paint, will yet be a natural and agreeable effect 
of it. Meekneſs is like the light, which ſpreads itſelf every 
where; though, like the light too, it pleaſes moſt where it is 
leaſt looked for. 'T'o carry on the reſemblance, like that it will 
be ſometimes obſcured, but like that alſo, we cannot bear it's 
being long abſent. Starts of petulance may be forgiven to 
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proſperity ; fits of fretfulneſs are natural to affliction; but what 
can be pleaded for harbouring a paſſionate or peeviſh tem per, 
eaſily provoked and hardly pacified ? 

When I have ſeen a woman in rage, I have always wiſhed for'a 
mirror at hand, to ſhew her to herſelf, How would ſhe have ſtarted 
back from her own image, if not an abſolute demon! To thoſe 
of ſuch a ſtamp, I have nothing to ſay but this, that a place awaits 
them where their rage will have it's full ſcope ForEveR! But 
ſome are of a calmer ſtrain, ſour, ſplenetic and ſullen ; not leſs 
unchriſtian, nor leſs unfemale than the others, and on one 
account much worſe. In thoſe the ſtorm breaks and clears, in 
theſe all is ſettled gloom that admits no ſun-ſhine, that preſents 
no proſpect of the chearful kind. For vulgar and unenlightened 
ſpirits, thus continually overcaſt, there may be ſome excule, from 
the want of better inſtruction, which might have helped to correct 
their natural infelicity of temper, But what ſhall be ſaid for 
habitual rancour, deep reſentment, and cool malignity in thoſe 
women, who, together with underſtandings originally good, for 
ſome ſuch there are, have enjoyed the advantage of books and 
converſation, of elegant breeding, and knowledge of the world? 
In truth their heads ſeem to have ſtarved their hearts; and the 
talents they poſſeſs ſerve only to render them completer devils. 

It 1s a ftrange miſtake of many, who think that, provided they 
do not indulge to one particular paſſion, they may give a loote 
to all the reſt; as if a woman could offend only by incontinence; 
or as if her not committing that vice, to which perhaps from the 
coldneſs of her complexion ſhe has no propenſity, or from which 
ſhe is reſtrained by the dread of immediate infamy and ruin, would 
atone for the commiſſion of others without number ; for vanity 
and arrogance, for ſelfiſhneſs and envy, for ſuſpicion and revenge, 
for unbounded cenſoriouſneſs, or the blackeſt malice. I am ſuf- 
ficiently aware that pride may not comprehend the remark, and 
that uncharitableneſs may not forgive it; but no candid hearer 
will miſtake me when I ſay, that however ſcandalous and however 
deſtructive the luſts of the fleſh may be, thoſe of the mind are 
yet more heinous, being the proper and peculiar image of the 


worſt and wickedeſt being in the univerſe, in one word, they are 


#nfernal. | 

Our maſter underſtood the diſtinction well, and was not afraid 
to ſhew that he underſtood it. In the capacity of a teacher, he 
converſed freely with publicans and ſinners; he treated them 
tenderly ; he came not, as he himſelf ſaid, ** to call the righteous, 
but ſinners to repentance.” What gentleneſs did he not diſplay to 
the poor creature taken in adultery! What forgiveneſs of the 
well-known female penitent, who but a Jittle before had been 
plunged in diſorder and ſhame ! Such, he declared, ſhould enter 
into the kingdom of heaven more readily than the ſcribes and 
phariſees, in ſpite of all their ablutions and prayers, their frequent 
faſtings, and ſpecious demeanour ; a proud, ſelf-juſtifying. and 
moſt unmercitul ſet of men, whom he ſcrupled not for _— 
reaſons 
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reaſons to pronounce, ** the children of the devil.” Let me per- 
ſuade you from the example of your Saviour, to learn pity towards 
ſuch as are gone aſtray, How ungracious in women not to ſhew 
mercy to women ! Let me prevail with you never to expreſs 
ſupercilious contempt, or unforgiving ſeverity on the ſubject of 
thoſe hapleſs beings whoſe miſery pleads for commiſeration yet 
louder than their crimes call for cenſure. Which of you can be 
ſure that you would not have yielded to the ſame temptations 
which overcame them? Where are thoſe perfect characters which 
can anſwer for their own ſtability.” Who made you to differ from 
the wretchedeſt of human kind? Believe me, chriſtians! the moſt 

nuine virtue is always the moſt humble, and the moſt charitable, 
— Merciful heaven! may the belt gifts of thy providence, and 
the ſweeteſt influences of thy grace, deicend evermore on that 
bleſſed eſtabliſhment which has opened a ſanctuary for wretched 
females, weary of vice, and willing to reform! May all it's 
benefa&ors obtain mercy in the day of the Lord ! What ſuperior 
honour does ſuch an eſtabliſhment, with it's ſiſter inſtitution, that 
happy Aſylum for the helpleſs young creatures of your ſex, who 
are yet uncorrupted, reflect on this nation! They are truly the moſt 
diſtinguiſhing glory of Britain ; the faireſt flowers, if I may fo 
ſay, in all the garland of Engliſh humanity.” 


VII. 


TRANSLATION of Dr. LOWTH's LECTURES on 
the SACRED POETRY of the HEBREW S. 


(Continued from p. 383.) 
FART. . 
LECTUXNE VII. 
Of IMAGES from COMMON LIFE 


HE truth of what we advanced in the former lecture will be 

further confirined if we next conſider thoſe metaphors which 
are taken from common life; and which I laid down as another 
ſource of poetical images. 

The whole mode of common life amongſt the more ancient He, 
brews, was very ſimple and regular. There was not that diver- 
ſity of ſtudies, conditions, arts, and trades, which afterwards ob- 
tained amongſt other people, who boaſted themſelves as much more 
humane; and very juſtly, if luxury, levity, and pride are to be 
eſteemed humanity. The ſame liberty, the ſame nobility of race, 
derived from the moſt ancient ftock, was common to all the He- 
brews, They had no empty titles, no falſe badges of glory; 
icarce any degree of honour and dignity, unleſs ſuch as aroſe from 
virtue, prudence, advanced ape, or good ſervices to the common- 
wealth. Divided from the reſt of mankind by their laws and re- 
ligion, and, not much addicted to merchandize, they thought it 
ſufficient to cultivate thoſe arts, which were neceſſary to the ſimple 
and unpoliſhed, or rather the uncorrupted, uſe of life. There- 
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fore the principal occupation with them all was, to till their land, 
and feed their cattle, They were a nation almoſt of huſbandmen 
and ſhepherds : the eſtates, which at the beginning were allotted 
to their families, which they were not allowed to ſell, ſo as totally 
to alienate, they delivered to be poſſeſſed by their poſterity, and 
cultivated by their labour. Every man's riches aroſe from the 
fruits of his field : not even the greateſt thought it unbecoming 
or unworthy to employ himſelf in the loweſt offices of rural bu- 
ſireſs. Wherefore, in ſacred hiſtory we often read, that com- 
manders, kings, prophets, came from the plough, and the ſtall to 
the moſt ſacred and auguſt offices, 

It is no wonder then that the Hebrew writers very frequently 
deduc:d their metaphors from thole arts in which they were com- 
monly nurſed and educated. That they derived into their poems 
thoſe things which were*moſt familiar to their mind andſight; eſpe- 

cially as they ſupplied ſo various and rich an abundance of things, 
from whence might be taken not only whatever is elegant and 
pleaſing in images, but alſo what is grand and magnificent. If any 

erſon of falſe delicacy thould think matters of this kind too low, 
he muſt attribute it to his own unſkilfulneſs, eſtimating antiquity 
by the meaſure of his own feelings; but muſt not blame the ſacred 
poets, who not only owe much of their dignity to theſe 1mages, 
but very often by the ſtrength and boldneſs of the metaphor, 
introduce an incredible elegance and ornament into their writings, 

It would be tedioas to enumerate all thoſe paſſages in which 
they added, by the brightneſs of their expreſſions, ſplendor to 
the greateſt things, weight to the moſt important, from one ſingle 
topic, low and groveling as it may ſeem to ſome; namely, from 
the threſhing-flocr : When Jehovah, enraged, zhreſhes, treads down, 
and beats underfoct the wicked “, when he ſubjects the people 
to be broken by Ifrael, as with an iron threſhing inſtrument ; 
when he diſperſes with his breath his enemies, more light than 
mounting chaff, and ſcatters them with the whirlwind of his 
indignation t. 

Behold I will make thee a threſhing inſtrument, 

A new threſhing inſtrument, having teeth : 

Thou ſhalt threſh and beat ſmall the mountains, 

And ſhalt reduce the hills into chaff: 

Thou ſhalt fan them, and the wind ſhalll carry them away, 
And the whirlwind ſhall ſcatter them 5 

In which places, it is to be obſerved, ii, That the rule and 
method of this metaphor is conſtantly and religiouſly preſerved 
by the various writers of ſacred poems; whence, while it exults 
ſomewhat boldly, yet within proper limits, it's modeſty and per- 
ſpicuity are ſtill retained ; for they uſe it only to amplify the over- 
throw and diſperſion of their enemies and the wicked. Further- 
more a ready and eaſy defence of this boldneſs will ariſe from the 


.* Hab. iii. 12. Joel iii. 14. Jer. li. 33. Iſai, xxi. 10. + Mic. iv. 
ii. 3. f Palm Ixxxiii. 14, 16. Iſal. xvii. 13. 5 Ilai. kli. 5 16. 
orce 
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force of the image itſelf, admirably adapted to expreſs the thing, 
as will appear if we conſider the common method of threſhing or 
winnowing the corn amongſt the Hebrews. This was done in an 
high place, where there was much wind ; driving over the ſheaves, 
either cattle or a threſhing inſtrument, conſtructed with heavy 
wood, and ſharpened beneath with ſtones or iron, or an inſtrument 
formed with wheels or axles of iron, and indented || We muſt 
not omit that this image was more obvious and familiar to the 
Hebrews than we can immediately conceive ; of which the threſh- 
ing- floor of Araunah the Jebuſite is a ſufficient proof; ſituated in 
the open air as were all others, in Jeruſalem itſelf, and in the 
very higheſt part of the city; the very place in which the temple 
of Solomon was afterwards built. 

Homer, who was extremely delighted with every image from 
rural life, thought this, we are treating of, ſo beautiful and ſignifi- 
cant, that he hath more than once taken fimilies from the threſhing 
floor ; (for here, even he dreaded the danger of a metaphor;) one 
or two indeed, to illuſtrate a trifling matter, contrary to the 
cuſtom of the Hebrews ; but the third truly magnificent; in 
which he does honour to his Achilles. We repeat it, as it ap- 
proaches to ſome appearance of the Hebrew ſublimity, | 
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As with autumnal harveſts cover'd o'er, 

And thick beſtrewn, lies Ceres? ſacred floor, 

When round and round, with never wearied pain, 
The trampling ſteers, beat out th* unnumber'd grain 
So the fierce courſers, as the chariot rolls, 

Tread down whole ranks, and cruſh out heroes?” ſouls. 


 Pore's III AD, B. xx. v. 577. 


This compariſon, though juſtly to be numbered amongſt the 
moſt beautiful and grand, 1s yet very ſhort of the Hebrew bold- 
neſs and ſublimity. A Hebrew writer would rather have compar- 
ed the heroe himſelf with the threſhing inſtrument 3 nat his 
horſes with the oxen joined to that inſtrument ; which 1s rather jc 
too appoſite, and more congruent, than proper*. But cuſtom al- {640 
lowed not that licence to the Greek poetry; that image had not 5 
occupied the ſame place with them, as with the Hebrews ; nor 
had acquired a dominion, as it were, by long poſſeſſion. 

We mutt not preſume here to paſs in filence that excellent and 
above-meaſure magnificent image of the divine vengeance, taken 
trom the wine-pre/s, and often uſed by the ſacred poets ; hut 
which no other poetry has dared even to touch; wherein the pro- 
phet Iſaiah deſcribes in the moſt ſublime manner, the avenging 
Meſſiah, ch. Ixiii. 1. 3.$ 
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{| For more on this ſubje& we refer the reader to Dr. Shaw's T:avels, 
P+ 138, and Dr, Dodd's Commentary on Deut xxv. 4. 

__ * See more on this ſubject in lecture XII. 

Dr. Lowth has given a very elegant Latin tr-n{;1tion of this paſſage , 
Deſpairing to equal it in the Engliſh, we would no, owever, deprive the 
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Innumerable inſtances might be produced on this head from the 
manners and cuſtoms of common life. It ſhould be obſerved in 
general, that the common Mode of living amongſt the Hebrews, fims 
ple, regular, grave, and agreeable to nature, cauſes the ſacred poets 
to have much leſs obſcurity or meanneſs in this kind of metaphor than 
any one might expect, whoconſiders either, how much they differ from 
us both in time and things, and how bold they are in metaphors, 
or how much they are converſant in applying things common and 
vulgar. Indeed I eſteem this to be the peculiar praiſe of the ſa- 
cred poets, that they uſe bold metaphors with the utmoſt perſpi- 
cuity, vulgar ones with the utmoſt dignity and ſplendor. I will 

ive you an example, than which nothing can be conceived more 
ow and contemptible, nothing can be expreſſed in a manner more 
plain, andd unadorned : which yet, from the congruence of the 
image and the propriety of the accommodation obtains ſuch force, 
that I heſitate not to affix an high mark of ſublimity upon it. 
God threatens the utter deſtruttion of Jeruſalem ; 


« And Iwill wipe Jeruſalem, as a man wipeth a diſh ; 
He wipeth it, and turneth it upon the face thereof “.“ 


But many things of this kind muſt neceſſarily ſeem falſly 
mean and obſcure to us, whoſe life and manners are ſo dif- 
ferent. In theſe caſes we ſhould neither raſhly reprehend, nor 
quickly deſpair : we ſhould rather look on all fides, whether the 
connection of the ſenſe and images may not be diſcovered, which 
frequently depend upon a flight thread drawn from things ab- 
ftruſe and eaſily eſcaping our obſervation. Sometimes an obſolete 
cuſtom, opportunely remarked, and applied, will reſtore light 
end dignity to various paſſages. Whether the example which I 
ſhall produce may have this particular effect, I preſume not to 
ſay : It will, perhaps, ſhew the manner of the Hebrews in form- 
ing poetic images, their accuracy and conſtancy in explaining 
them. 

It frequently happens to almoſt all the poets, that, either in- 
duced by the occaſion, or almoſt compelled by neceſſity, they fall 
upon that topic 1n which the ſtate of the dead 1s deſcribed, with 
much ornament and amplification, as a ſubje& of great weight 
and importance; 1. e. a ſtate is endeavoured to be clearly expreſ- 
ſed, which no mortal yet has been allowed wholly to comprehend, 


learned reader of the pleaſure of peruſing it, and therefore it is here ſub- 
joined. 
| Ille patris vires indutus et iram, 
Dira rubens graditur, per ſtragem, et fracta potentum, 
Agmina, prona ſolo ; proſtratiſque hoſtibus ultor 
Inſultat; ceu labra novo ſpumantia muſto 

xercens, ſalit attritas calcator in uvas, 
Congeſtamque ftruem ſubigit : cæde atra recenti 
Crura madent, roranque inſperſæ ſanguine veſtes-" 


2 Kings xxi. 13. 
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or even rightly to conjecture. The Greeks therefore, born with 
a ready and fertile genius, and prone to fables, gaining a fair oc- 
caſion, have figured out a future ſtate entirely poetical and their 
own; furniſhed with ſuch an apparatus of monſters, that none, 
even of the common people could be ſo mad, as not to laugh at 
ſuch dotages. What have the Hebrew poets done, who, without 
the ſame licence of fiftion, had nevertheleſs the ſame ignorance 
of the preſent ſtate and condition of the dead, though they were 
thoroughly perſuaded that the foul did not die, and that the body 
alſo ſhould return to life? They ſeem to have done the ſame on 
this ſubject, as in all others; fer, from thoſe things which were 
open and apparent concerning the dead ; 1. e. the bodies of the 
dead, they formed a certain general image, which they uſed ſingly 
and conſtantly in deſcribing the ſtate of the departed, and which, 
if we may be ſo far allowed, we may denominate the poetical 
future ſtate of the Hebrews, They called it N, Saul; the 
Greeks, a9 ; the Latins infernum, or the /epulchrs. Nor is this 
whole image of the Hebrews taken from any thing elſe than from 
their commonly-received rites of ſepulture, which were of ſuch 
a kind, as to afford matter ſufficiently accommodated to poetical 
decoration : for the ſepulchres of the Hebrews, at leaſt thoſe of 
the better kind, and which belonged to principal families, were 
large caves, excavated by art under the earth, from the native 
rock, with a vaulted roof ; ſome ſo ſpacious as to be ſupported 
by columns. Cells were cut all round for receiving the /arcophag:, 
or coffins : Theſe were adorned with much ſculpture, and were 
each placed in fingle cells. The cave admitted no light at all, as 
it's entrance was narrow, and that entrance blocked up by a ſtone 
rolled to it. Many receptacles of this kind are yet found in Ju- 
dza; two particularly magnificent, which are eſteemed the ſepul- 
chres of the kings ; the one in Jeruſalem, which has twenty-four 
cells; the other with twice as many, without the walls of the 
city *. 

Now, if we examine all thoſe places in which the ſacred poets 
deſcribe a future ſtate, it will evidently appear, I appreherd, that 
they had their minds conſtantly intent upon this image of the ſe- 

ulchres : what occurred to their ſenſes, and was converſant be- 
Ros their eyes, they depicted in their diſcourſe. We ſhall find 
there no deſcription or expreſs mention of immortal ſouls, not be- 
cauſe they did not believe the immortality of the ſoul, as ſome learn» 
ed men have thought, but becauſe they had not a ſufficient! 
clear notice and intelligence of it, whereby to explain] their 
ſituation and condition ; nor had they attained that ſubtilty of 
diſcourſe and argumentation, as to ſpeak probably upon abſtruſe 
ſubjects, and to conceal their ignorance under the cloak of learn- 
ed diſputation, Therefore, concerning the mode of life which 


* See Maundrell's Journey, p. 76, and Pococke's deſcription of the Eaſt, 
Book ii. c. 3. 2 
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ſpirits ſeparated from the body lead; CE their place, form, 


condition, the Hebrews, with the reſt of mankind, were in pro- 
found ignorance ; nor did the ſacred books at all aſſiſt them in 
this reſpect: not becauſe the divine revelation envied them this 
knowledge; but becauſe it ſurpaſſes the conviction of the human 
mind; which, when it contemplates things remote from body 
and matter, is compelled from the poverty of direct ideas, to 
fly to indirect ones, and to adumbrate, as it can, incorporea] 
things by corporeal. When, therefore, they ſaw dead bodies 
fall into the earth, and buried in the manner which we have juſt 
related, a popular opinion prevailed amongſt the Hebrews, as 
amongft other people, that the life of the departed, conſequent 
hereupon, was paſſed beneath the earth; which opinion it was ne- 
ceſſary for the Hebrew poets to apply, if they propoſed to ſpeak, 
and to ſpeak intelligibly upon this ſubject. Hence it is that the dead 
are ſo often ſaid . 70 deſcend into the pit, to the lower parts of the 
earth, to the gates, and inmoſt places of death, to the Foncs, to 
the /ides, to the bars of the cavern. The ſepulchre hath dewoured 
them with it's greedy jaws, and hath cleſed it's mouth upon them, 
They lye in the pit or dungeon, ſunk down into deep places, into a 
gulph, into the moſt profound darkneſs, into the land of darkneſs and 
the ſhadow of death; monſtrous, gloomy, without any order, and 
where the light is as darkneſs.” 

The heathen poets have retained, amidft their various fictions, 
this natural image of a future ſtate. An old tragic poet ſays 
very aptly and excellently, that the ſteep way ot Acheron, is 

Through monſtrous caverns, form'd of rugged rocks, 
Where the departed ſouls are ſhrouded ever, 
In gloom of horrid darkneſs *. 

But from this apparatus, how grandly and magnificently do the 
Hebrew poets adorn that ſcene into which heroes and departed 
kings deſcend ! Place before your imagination a ſepulchral ca- 
vern, vaſt, ſpacious, dark: there lie, every one in his cell +, the 
kings of the nations; their arms placed beſide ; their ſwords 
hanging over the head of each, and the coffins of their relations 
layed around! Bchold the king of Babylon is introduced! They 
all immediately ariſe, proceed to meet him, and addreſs him 
when approaching. Art thou alſo become weak as we Art thor 
become like unto us? Do we ſee thee brought down to the grave, O 
thou deftroyer of nations? But I refrain; for it is not in the 

2wer of human genius to expreſs theſe things agreeably to their 
true dignity. You will read them with much more ſatisfaction 
in that triumphal ſong of the Iſraelites, which Iſaiah, by far the 
chief in elegance and ſublimity, ſung over the funeral of the kin 
of Babylon, Ezekiel too, in his laſt prophecy concerning the fall 
of Pharaoh, hath excellently treated the ſame ſubject, giving us 
a remarkable example of that vehemence which is peculiar to this 


prophet. (To be continued) 
* See Cicero, Tuſcul. Queſt. I. f See Iſai. xiv. 4. 27. Ezek. xxxii. 
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DEITY. A POEM. 
By the late Mr. SamvuEL BoYsE. 
[ Continued from p. 274.) 

VIII. PROVIDENCE, 


S from ſome level country's ſhelter'd 
ground, | (bound, 
With towns replete, with green incloſures 
Where theeye, kept within the verdant maze, 
But gets a tranſient viſta as it ſtrays : 
The pilgrim to ſome riſing ſummit tends, 
Whence opens all the ſcene as he aſcends : 
So PROVIDENCE the friendly point ſupplies, 
Where all the charms of Deity ſurprize 
Here goodneſs, power, and wiſdom all unite, 
And dazzling glories whelm theraviſh'd ſight. 
Aimighty caule ! *tis thy preſerving care, 
Dat keeps thy works for ever freſh and fair: 
The ſun from thy ſuperior radiance bright, 
Eternal ſheds his delegated light, 
Lends to his fiſter orb inferior day, 
And paints the filver moon's alternate ray 
Thy hand the wafte of eating time renews 
Thou ſhedd'ſt the tepid morning's balmy 
dews ; [ deform, 
When raging winds the blacken'd deep 
Ihy ſpirit rides commiſſion'd in the ſtorm ; 
Bids at thy will the ſlackening tempeſt ceaſe, 
While the calm'd ocean ſmooths it's ruffled 
face. fly, 
When lightnings through the air tremendous 
Or the blue plague is looſen'd to deſtroy, 
Thy hand directs, or turns afide the ſtroke, 
Thy word the fatal edi& can revoke 
When ſubterraneous fires the ſurtace heave, 
And towns are buried in one common grave; 
Thou ſuffer'ſt not the miſchief to prevail, 
Thy ſov'reign touch the recent wound can 
heal, leam, 
To Zzmbla's rocks thou ſend' the chearful 
V'er Lybia's fand's thou pour'ſ the cooling 
ſtream ; 
Thy watchful Providence o'er all intends, 
Thy works obey their great Creator's ends. 
And all the ills we feel, or bliſs we ſhare, 
Are tokens of a heavenly Father's care. 
When man too long the paths of vice purſued, 
Thy hand prepar'd the univerſal flood; 
Gracious, to Noah gave the timely ſign, 
To fave a remnant 2 the wrath divine: 
One ſhining waſte the globe terreſtrial lay, 


And the ark heay'd along the troubled fea : 
VOL, VII, 
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Thou bad'ſt the deep his antient bed explore, 
The clouds their watery deluge pour'd no 
more: [ were ſeen, 
The ſkies were clear'd, the mountain-tops 
The dove pacific brought the olive green. 
On Ararat the happy patriarch toſt, 
Found the recover'd world his hopes had loſt; 
There his fond eyes review'd the pleaſing 
ſcene, 
The earth all verdant, and the air ſerene ; 
Its precious freight the guardian ark diſplay d, 
While Noah grateful adoration paid; 
Beholding in the many-tinctur'd bow, 
The promiſe of a ſafer world below. 
When wild ambition rear'd its impious head, 
And riſing Babel heav'n with pride ſurvey'd . 
Thy word the mighty labour could confound 
And leave the maſs tomoulder with the ground 
From the mad toil, while ſocial order tprung 
A peopled world, diſtin& by many a tongue. 
Fiom thee all human actions take their ſprings, 
The riſe of empires, and the fall of kings: 
See the valt theatre of time diſplay'd, 
While o'er the ſcene ſucceeding heroes tread: 
With pomp the ſhining images ſucceed, 
What leaders triumph, and what monarchs 
bleed : 
Perform the parts thy providence aſſign'd, 
Their pride, their paſſions, to thy ends inclin'd3 
Awhile they glitter in the face of day, 
Then at thy nod the phantoms paſs away; 
No traces left of all the buſy ſcene, : 
But that remembrance ſays, © The things 
hare been!“ [ trays, 
While learning through the gloom benighted 
And the dim objects vaniſh as we gaze 
But (queſtions doubt) whence ſickly nature 
feels 
© The ague-fits her face ſo oft reveals? 
© Whence earthquakes heave the earth's 
aſtoniſh'd breaſt ? [ infeſt ? 
«© Whence tempeſis rage, or yellow plagues 


«© Whence draws rank Afric her empoiſon d 


itores ? 

ce Or liquid fires exploſive ZEtna pours ?” 

Go, ſceptic mole ! demand the eternal cauſe, 

The ſecret of his all-preſeiving laws? 

The depths of wiſdom infinite explore, 

And atk thy Maker, why thou know'ſt no 

more ; ; 

Thy error's {till in mortal things as great, 

As vain to cavil at the ways of fate. a 
K K K 
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To aſk why proſperous vice ſo oft ſucceeds, 
Why ſuffers innocence, or virtue bleeds ! 
Why monſters, nature muſt with bluſhes own, 
By crimes grow powerful, and diſgrate a 
throne ! | 
Why ſaints and ſages, mark'd in every age, 
Periſh, the victims of tyrannic rage! 
Why Socrates for truth and freedom fell, 
While Nero reign'd, the delegate of hell ! 
In vain by reaſon is the maze purſu'd, 
Of ill triumphant, and afflifted good. 
Fix'd to the hold, ſo might the (ailor aim 
To judge the pilot, and the ſteerage blame; 
As we dire& to God what ſhould belong, 
Or ſay that ſovereign wiſdom governs wrong. 
Nor always vice does uncorrected go, 
Nor virtue unrewarded paſs below ! 
Oft ſacred juſtice lifts her awful head, 
And dooms the tyrant and th'uſurper dead; 
Ott Providence, more friendly than ſeveie, 
Arreſts the hero is his wild career; 
Directs the fever, poniard, or the ball, 
By _ an Ammon, Charles, or Cæſar 
fall: 
Or when the curſed Borgias * brew the cup 
For merit, bids the monſters drink it up ; 
On violence oft retorts the cruel ſpear, 
Or fetters cunning in its crafty ſnare; 
Relieves the innocent, exalts the juſt, 
And lays the proud oppreſſor in the duſt, 
But faſt as time 's (wift pinions can convey, 
Haſtens the pomp of that tremendous day, 
When to the view of all created eyes, 
God's high tribunal ſhall majeſtic riſe, 
When the loud trumpet ſhall aſſemble round 
The dead, reviving at the piercing ſound ! 
When men and angels ſhall to audit come, 
And millions yet unborn receive their 
doom |! 
Then ſhall fair Providence, to all diſplay'd, 
| Appear divinely bright without a ſhade z 
In light triumphant: all her acts be ſhown, 
And bluſhing doubt eternal wildom own ! 
| Mean while, thou great intelligence ſupreme, 
Sovereign director of this mighty frame, 
| Whoſe watchful hand, and all-obſerving ken, 
| Faſhions the hearts, and views the ways of 
n 
Whether thy hand the plenteous table ſpread, 
Or meaſure ſparingly the daily bread ; 
| Whether or wealth or honcurs gild the ſcene, 
Or wants deform, and waſting anguiſh ſtain; 
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| * Pope Alexander VI, and his ſon Caeſar 
Dorgia, See Mr, Gordon's Hiſtory, 


MAGAZINE ; or, 


On thee let truth and virtue firm rely, 
Bleſs'd in the care of thy approving eye 


Know that thy Providence, their con(tany Look on, 

friend, attend; Rank in 
Through life ſhall guard them, and in death Who wy 
With everlaſting arms their cauſe embrace, Becauie 


And crown the paths of piety with peace, 
( To be continued.) dee there; 

*h 1 
ADVICE toa MOTHER, 0 
Not to GRIEVE too much for the Dr ary 


of her CHILD. 
By the Rev. Mr. Rees PRIcHARD. 


I. See ther 

HY ſtreaming tears, much valu'd Wha 

friend! reſtrain, The for 

And to lament thy lovely Billy ceaſe, And 
Whom God ſnatch'd hence from agonizing 

ain 

To dwell with Chriſt in everlaſting peace. Behold 

U. We 

A meſſenger was ſent by God in love, dee wi 

To fetch him from the ſin- polluted throng, An 

And bear him to the bliſsful ſeats above, 

To warble hymns the bleſſed ſaints among. 

III. _ 

| 


The very angels, who convey'd of yore 
The Gul of Lazarus to Abraham's breaſt, 

In their ſoft arms thy little infant bore 
Above the clouds, in endleſs joys to reſt. 


IV. 
God took him to himſelf, with meaning kind, 
Ere ſin had time his morals to defile, 
Or bad acquamtance cou'd pollute his mind, 
Or hurt his fame by flanders dark and vile, 
k #. 4 W 


But now, nor ſeeming friend, nor open foe, 
Nor fcandalous reports, nor taunting jeſts, 
Can any harm to thy dear infant do, 
Since he with Chriſt in peace and ſafety reſts, 


VI. 


With Chriſt he reſts, from ev'ry ſenſe of pain, 
From evry miſery exempted quite : 

With Chriſt, the Lamb, and his celeſtial train, 
He tunes his voice to laud the fire of light, 

. 

Take comfort then, thy ſpirits elevate 
Above the tumults of this earthly ſphere : 

Didit thou but know in hat ſurpriſing ſtate 


He fits with Chriſt, thou wou'dſt not ſhed a 
tear, 


Look 


VIII. 


Look up, and ſee thy child with raptur'd eyes 


Rank'd by his Saviour with the virgin-train, 
Who were long ſince admitted to the ſkies ; 
Becauſe they kept their bodies free from 
ſtain ! 
IX. 
dee there, the linen robes, extremely white, 
The gift of Chriſt, which thy ſweet infant 
wears, 
Lie fince he enter'd the gay realms of light! 
Not more refulgent the bright ſun appears: 


X. 
See there, the gorgeous crown of burniſh'd 
gold ! (plac'd! 
Which Chriſt upon thy infant's head has 
The ſons of day in all their pomp behold, 
And thy dear boy with regal honours gracꝰd] 


XI. 


Behold him with the choir of angels vie, 
Who paradiſe with countleſs numbers 
throng ! 
dee where his chair of ſtate is rear'd on high, 
And liſten to his ſweetly-pleaſing ſong ! 


XII, 


dee how his fingers ſweep the golden lyre, 
And 2 forth muſic from it's trembling 
rings 
Towhich, the praiſes of rh' eternal ſire, I ſings! 
And of the lamb, with tuneful voice he 


XIII. 
Loud-voice'd Hos Ax R AHS are his conſtant 
theme, 
And Holy, Holy, Holy, ſtill he cries, 
Or Hallelujah, to the King ſupreme, 
Eber ſince he firſt was taken to the ſkies ! 


XIV. 
Behold the manna, and the fruitage ſweet, 
Which heamong the ſaints of God enjoys! 
Without allowance or reſtraint they eat, 
And yet the ſumptuous banquet nevercloys ! 


XV. 


Behold the font, whence living waters flow, 
Where he his thirſt may at his leiſure flake ; 
Who taſtes them once, no thirſt again ſhall 
know, ' 
Nor never need a ſecond draught to take 
See there the city, where he does reſide, 
Whoſe ſpacious ſtreets are pay'd with po- 
liſh'd gold, | 
And all whoſe walls are face'd on ev'ry fide 
With precious ſtones, — amazing to behold ! 
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Look up, and ſee, who his companions are ! 
Who but the faints, and the angelic train ? 
For devil, or for man, they need not care? 
Do what they dare, —they cannot give them 
pain. 
XVIII. 


The only work, he there applies him to, 
Is, —the great Sabbath to obſerve aright 

Amidſt the ſaints, - with nothing elſe to do, 
But always to applaud the ſource of light., 


XIX. 


Behold, no ſorrow, laſſitude, or pain, 
No hunger, thirſt, diſeaſe, or darkneſs, there 
But endleſs joy and happineſs, remain, [pear ! 
Where thy lov'd boy does now in bliſs ap- 


XX. 


Why then lamenteſt thou, my ſiſter, ſo ? 
Why guſh the tears ſo, from thy blood- 
ſhot-eyes, [ woe, 

For him, — who God took from this vale of 
And place'd in ceaſeleſs bliſs above the 


ſkies ? 
XXI. 
Why doſt thou weep ſo bitterly,--to ſee ¶ treſs, 
Thy Saviour ſnatch him from the dire diſ- 
That mortals here o'erwhelms, and ſet him 
free 


Amongſt the ſaints in endleſs happineſs ? 
XXII, 


God takes the guileleſs and the good in haſte, 
With all his favourites, to their heav'nly 
home, 
Ere they ſhall any of the ſorrows taſte, 
Which on the ſinful certainly ſliall come. 


XXIII. 

God takes unto himſelf, thoſe he loves beſt, 

And often makes them quit the world 
abrupt; 

Leſt they ſhou'd by injuſtice be oppreſt, [ rupt. 

Or wicked men their manners ſhou'd cor- 


XXIV, 


Abel, though guiltleſs as a lamb, was ſlain, 
Joſeph, was made a ſlave, though innocent, 
Daniel, a night mongſt lions did remain, 
David, a thouſand troubles underwent. 


XXV. 


Job was at once depriv'd of all his care, 
Rachel erſt mourn'd her ſons in Rama ſlain, 

Abſalom dy'd, ſuſpended by his hair: [dain? 8 
Who knows whatfate God ſhall for himor- "8 
Kkk 2 Fall'n , ul 
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Fall'n on his ſword, ſee one man bleeding lies! 
A halter robs another of his breath ! 

A third, ſurcharg'd with liquor, drunken dies 
We can't too much bewail ſo vile a death, 


XXVII. 


Tis ſad to ſee a fellow. creature ſhot, 

"Tis fad ta fee him ſhort'ned by the head, 
Tis fad to ſee him in a priſon rot; 

But tis not ſad,—to ſee him fairly dead, 


XXVIII. 
Why ſhon'd a mother then be whelm'd with 


woe, [ſpeed 

To ſee her children ſnatch'd away with 

And from the pains that plague us here below, 

By fey ab. ſome kind diſtemper 
reed ? 


XXIX. 
We all ſhou'd thank our everlaſting Sire, 


When he vouchſafes ſo nat'ral a releaſe: 
Nor ſhould we weep more than our hopes re- 
quire, 


Or more than ſerves to give ournature eaſe. ' 


XXX. 


We all ſhou'd thank our Father ever bleſt, 
When, to himſelf, with tender pity mov'd, 

He takes (that they may find eternal reſt) 
From this world's miſeries his beſt-belov'd. 

XXXI. | 

To calm ꝙ y forrows,—conſolation mild 
May God, to thee, my ſiſter! quickly ſend! 

May God, thy grief alleviate for thy child! 
May God, to me vouchſafe ſo good an end! 


RUSTICATUS. 


HUMAN NATURE in it's fourfold State: 
R 
The Ruins of the FALL REPAIRED 7. 


J. 


RE Adam fell, ere Adam liv'd, 

The God of nature and of glace; 
A wond'rous ſcheme of love contriv'd 
To reſcue our apoſtate race. 


II. 


We ſunk below a mortal's reach, 
He ſent his own incarnate ſon, 


—T. ſtay the vengeance, heal the breach, 


And pay for crimes which we had done. 


þ fe fi Part I page 855 for Part I, pag 
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IIT. 
Down from the palace of the ſky h 
Jehovah came, in humble form, 7 N 
He paſs'd rebellious angels by, But 
And ſtoop'd to fave a rebel worm. 1 
IV. 
He liv'd an honour to the law, 
And dying, did our foes ſubdue ; N 
From theſe connected, ſinners draw | Tra 
Their ſafety, and their comfort too. 
V. 
O love, beyond example great! 
Jeſus, with all his lefings ſtands, () 
For thoſe who feel their needy ſtate, Tha 
And humbly aſk them at his hands. 10 
VI. By 1 
Are we with guilty fears oppreſs'd ? q 
Here's blood to pardon every fault; k An 
And here polluted ſouls are dreſs'd b 
With the fair robe the Saviour wrought, But 
VII. 1 
Tis but indeed a choſen few - 3 
Accept the offer'd grace, and live, 
Though all the mountains of Peru, For 
Can no ſuch real treaſures give. F 
VIIL. = 
Happy the heart where Jeſus reigns, But 
And grace victorious, ends the ſtrife ! 5 
That man, a ſacred calm maintains, As 
Amidſt the ruffling ſtorms of lite, ] 
. Th 
Though he may ſmart for what's amiſs, I 
Beneath a father's gentle ſtroke ; Th 
A nobler cov'nant ſeals his bliſs, \ 
Than that which ſinning Adam broke. If r 
x. de 
His comforts may endure a ſhock ; Th 
His hopes ſtand firm, tho' mountains quake; ] 
For he is anchor'd on that rock, Bu 
Which earth or hell can never ſhake. 
XI, As 
He may bewail indwelling ſin, | 8 ; 
And mourn how weak his graces be ; — 
But God's own Spirit, dwells within, y 
And well inſures the victory. 1 
XII. ＋. 
He who the mighty change begun, 
And brought the ſinner to his feet; A 
His new creation carries on, 6 
Till hcav'n ſhall make the work complete. | 
There 5. 


A Treaſury of Divine Knowledge. 


XIII. 


There ſhall the ſoul forget to grieve, 
No more with cares, or fears perplext 
But theſe ideas here we leave, 
The grateful ſubject of our next. 
(To be continued, 


A FUNERAL HY MN, 


Tranſlated from the Latin of AURELIUS 


PRUpENTIus CLEMENS *. 


By Sir JOHN BRAUMONT. 
O GOD the ſoul's pure fiery ſpring, 


Who different natures would ſt combine; 


That man whom thou to life didſt bring, 
By weakneſs may to death decline. 


By thee they both are fram'd aright, 
They by thy hand united be; 
And while they join with growing might, 
Both fleſh and ſpirit live to thee, 
But when diviſion them recalls 
They bend their courſe to ſeveral ends; 
Into dry earth the body falls, 
The — foul to heay'n aſcends, 


For all created things at length, 

By flow corruption growing old, 

Muſt needs forſake compacted ſtrength, 
And diſagreeing webs unfold, 


But thou, dear Lord, haſt means prepar'd, 
That death in thine may never reign 
And haſt undoubted ways declar'd, 
How members loſt may riſe again. 


That while thoſe generous rays are bound 
In priſon under fading things 

That part may till be ſtronger found 
Which from above directly ſprings. 


If man, with baſer thoughts poſſeſs'd, 
His will in earthly clay ſhall drown, 

The ſoul, with ſuch a weight oppreſs'd, 
Is by the body carried down. 


But when ſhe, mindful of her birth, 
Herfelf from ugly ſpots debars ; 
She lifts her friendly houſe from earth 
And bears it with her to the ſtars. 


See how the empty body lies, 
Where now no lively ſoul remains; 
Yet when ſhort time with ſwiftneſs flies, 
The height of ſenſes it regains. 


Thoſe ages ſhall be ſoon at hand 
When kindly heat the bones renews 
And ſhall the frmer houſe command, 
Where living blood it ſhall infuſe. 


Author of the Latin lines inſerted vol. vi. 


P. 427, and tranſlated p. 47, 


* 


Dull carcaſes to duſt now worne, 
Which long in graves corrupted lay, 
Shall to the nimble air be borne, | 
Where ſouls before have led the way; 
Hence comes it, toadorn the grave 
With careful labour men affect: 
The limbs diſfolv'd laſt honour hay 


And funeral rites with pompt bedeck d. 


The cuſtom is to ſpread abroad 
White linens, grac'd with ſplendor 
Sabzan myrrh on bodies row'd 1 
Preſerves them from decay ſecure. 


The hollow ſtones by carvers wrought, 
Which in fair monuments are laid, 

Declare that pledges thither brought, 
Are not to death, but ſleep convey'd, 


The pious chriſtians thus ordain, 
Believing with a prudent eye, 

That thoſe ſhall riſe and live again, 
Who now in freezing ſlumbers lie. 


He that the dead, diſpers'd in fields, 

In pity hides, with heaps of molds, 
To his almighty Saviour yields 

A work, which he with joy beholds. 


The ſame law warns us all to groan, 
Whom one ſevere condition ties, 

And in another's death to moan, 
All funerals, as of our allies. 


That reverend man in goodneſs bred, 
Who bleſt Tobias did beget ; 

Preferr'd the burial of the dead 
Beforg his meat though ready ſet. 


He, while the ſervants waiting ſtand, 
Forſakes the cups, the diſhes leaves, 

And digs a grave with ſpeedy hand, 
Which with the bones his tears receives, 

Rewards from heav'n his work requite : 
No ſlender price is here repaid ; 

God clears the eyes which ſaw no light, 
While fiſhes” gall on them is laid, 


Then the Creator would deſcry 
How far from reaſon they are led, 
Who ſharp and bitter things apply 
To ſouls on which new light is ſpread, 


He alſo taught that to no wight, 
The heavenly kingdom can be ſeen, 


Till, vex'd with wounds, and dark ſome night 
He in the world's rough waves hath been, 


The curſe of death a bleſſing finds ; 
Becauſe by this tormenting woe 
Steep ways lie plain to ſpotleſs minds, 
Who to the — by lorrows go. 
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The bodies which long periſh'd lay, 
Return to live in better years; 

That union never ſhall decay, 

Where after death new warmth appears. 


The face where now pale colour dwells, 
Whence foul infection ſhall ariſe, 

The flowers in ſplendor then excells, 

When blood the ſkin with beauty dyes. 


No age by time's imperious law, 

With envious prints the forehead dims ; 
No drought, no lcanneſs then can draw 
The moiſture from the wither'd limbs. 


Diſeaſes which the body ate, 

Infected with s e pains, 
In midſt of torments then ſhall iweat, 
Impriſon'd in a thouſand chains. 


The conquering fleſh immortal grows, 
Beholding from the ſkies above, 

The endleſs groaning of her toes, 

For ſorrows, which from them did move. 


Why are indecent howlings mix'd, 
By living men in ſuch a caſe ? 

Why are decrees ſo ſweetly fix'd, 

Reprov'd with diſcontented face ? 


Let all complaints and murmurs fail; 
Ye tender mothers” ſtay your tears; 
Let none their children dear bewail, 
For life renew'd in death appears. 


So buried ſeeds, though dry and dead, 
Again with ſmiling greenneſs ſpring ; 

And, from the hollow turrows bred, 

Attempt new ears of corn to bring. 


Farth ! take this man with kind embrace, 
In thy foft boſom him conceive 

For human members here I place, 

And generous parts in truſt I leave. 


This houfe the ſoul her gueſt once felt, 
Which from the Maker's mouth proceeds, 
Here ſome time fervent wiſdom dwelt ; 


Which Chriſt the prince of wiſdom breeds. 


HEY adviſe from Civita Veechia, that 
the Engliſh conſuls have all received or- 
ders from their court to withdraw the Engliſh 
rts vhich the- Genoeſe ſhips had obtain - 
ed to Mahon and Gibtaltar: and the gover- 
nors of theſe two places are forbidden to give 
any more of them to neutral nations. 
Letters from Corfica ſay, that there à great 


HISTORICAL 


miſunderftaniing between the malecontents 


The CHRIST I¹AN's MAGAZINE: or, 


A covering for this body make; 
The author never will forget 
His works; nor will thoſe looks for ſake, 
In which he hath his picture ſet. 


For, when the courſe of time is paſt, 

And all our hopes fulfill'd ſhall be, 
Thou, opening, muſt reſtore at laſt 

The limbs, in ſhape which now we (ce, 


Nor, if long age with powerful reign 
Shall turn the bones to ſcatter d duſt ;; 
And only aſhes ſha!l return, | 
In compaſs of an handful thruſt: 


Nor, if ſwift floods, or ſtrong command 
Of winds through empty air have toſt, 
The members with the flying wind; 
et man is never fully loſt, 


O God ! while mortal bodies are 
Recall'd by thee, and-form'd again, 

What happy ſeat wilt thou prepare, 
Where ſpotleſs ſouls may ſafe remain ? 


In Abraham's boſom they ſhall lie, 

Like Lazarus, whoſe flowery crown 
The rich man doth far off eſpy, 

While him, ſharp fiery torments drown. 


Thy words, o Saviour! we reſpect, 
Whoſe viumph drives black death to loſs, 
When in thy ſteps thou would" direct 
The thief, thy fellow on the crols. 


The faithful ſee a ſhining way 
Whoſe length to paradiſe extends; 
This can them to thoſe trees convey, 


Loft by the ſerpent's cunning ends, 


To thee, I pray, moſt certain guide 
O let this ſoul, which thee obey'd, 
In her fair birth-place pure abide, 
From which ſhe, baniſh'd, long hath ftray'd! 


While we, upon the cover'd bones 
Sweet violets and leaves will throw ; 

The title and the cold hard ftones 
Shall with our liquid odours flow. 


MEMOIRS. 


and the French troops. The marquis de 
Marbceuf has formed a line, in order to pfe- 
vent a communication with the Cortical 
troops, and has iſſued orders to the natives of 


the iſland to carry no flag on board any of 


their veſſels except that of Genoa ; in conſ.- 
quence of which laſt ſtep, ſeveral ſhips have 
been ſeized, On the other hand, TR 
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taking all meaſures of defence, and had or- 
dered four feluccas and three tartans to be 
built for a ſecret expedition. 

They write from Paris, that by a decree of 
the council of ſtate of the iſt of Auguit, his 
majeſty orders that the money-bil!s, letters ot 
exchange, and letters of credit belonging to 
Canada, Engliſh property, ſhall be admitted 
to the liquidation ordered by a decree of the 
council of the 15th September, 1764, after 
the formalities pretcribed both by the conven- 
tion of the 29th of March latt, and by the 


CHRONOLOG 


Fiiday, Auguſt 1, 

HIS day ſennight the cuflom- houſe at 
T Dartmouth in Devon, was in the night 
broke and entered by perſons unknown; 
and an iron cheſt, in which the crown's mo- 
ney was depoſited, was broke open, and the 
ſum of ſeven hundred and ſeventy pounds or 
thereabouts, was taken and carried way. 

Saturday, 2. Thurſday a poor travelling 


man was killed, on the road near the golden 


{amer on Bagſhot-heath, occaſioned by the 
careleſſneſs of the coachman belonging to one 
of the weſtern machines, who drove over 
him, ſo that he was bruiſed in a molt ſhock - 
ing manner, and died ſoon after. He ap- 
peared to have been a ſcafaring man; and on 
examining his pockets, they were found to 
contain only zd. 

Veſterday evening the aſſizes ended at 
Guildſord for the county of Surry, when the 
following priſoners were capitally convicted, 
and recæived ſentence of death, viz, Ben- 
jamin Stafford for a forgery, Francis Coates 
tor a highway robbery, Dorothy Mitchell for 
robbing her maſter of g$1. John Beldham for 
ſheep-ſtcaling, John Richards for wilfully 
ſhooting at Mr. Whitey an attorney at Farn- 
bam, William Moore the elder, William 
Moore the younger, and William Loveday 
for horſe-ſtealing. The four firſt were order- 
ed for execution, and the four laſt were re- 
pneved before the judges left the town. 

Monday, 4. Saturday night, between ten 
and eleven, there was a violent ſtorm of light- 
ning and thunder at St. Edmond's Bury, 
duftolk, by which a large crack was made in 
the wall of St. Mary's church, near the weſt 
window ; ſeveral large ſtones were driven 
through into the church, and ſo great was the 
exploſion, that many of the neigbours ima- 
dined the whole church was coming down, 
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articles joined to the preſent decree, have been 
oblerved. 


They write from St. John's Newfoundland, 


that the French had diſcontinued their public 
buildings on the iſlands of St. Peter's and 


Miquelon, on a frigate having been diſpatch- 


ed by lord Colvil, with orders to acquaint the 


French commandant that ſuch er ections were 
cantrary to treaty. h | 


Duke Frederic of Brunſwick-Lunebourg- 


Bevern died on the 16th of July at Bevern, 14 


in the 43d year of his age. 


ICAL DTAR'T. 


"Thurſday, s. The hon. Henry Grenville 
has reſigned his employment as one of the 
commiſſioners of his majeſty's cuſtoms, 


This day was married, at Richmond church 


in Surry, Mr. Abraham Kendric, to the 
amiable Miſs Molly Weſtern. The church 
was ſo crouded that much miſchief enſued 
they went to it preceded by a band of muſic, 
colours flying, two kettle- drums on a jack- 
als, &c. the bride-groom, a poor labourer) 
was groteſquely dreited, wich his ſtar at his 
fide ; the bride, a common ſervant, was ele- 
gantly equipped in white, A great number 


of white ſhaving favours were preſented to 


the populace, and the wedding feaſt was held 
at Richmond. lodge. Very near twenty pounds 
were collected for the emolument of this hap- 
py couple, His majeſty walking in the gar- 
dens, an! pleaſed with the droll ceremony, 
after enquiring the cauſe, as it is reported, 
ſettled twelve Pillin gs per week on the fortu- 
nate huſband during if . 

Wedneſday 6, Great diſturbances have 
lately been at Exeter amongſt the poor, on ac- 


count of the high price of proviſions. The 
mob have done great damage, having de- 


ſtroyed ſeveral flour mills; and Tueſda 

nignt they burnt down a ſet of flour mills 
at Stoke. The gentlemen of this place had 
a meeting, and have bought large quantities 
of flour, which they ſell to the poor at a 


cheap rate, which is hoped will be a means 
of putting a ſtop thoſe diſturbances. Ma- 


ny other, diſturbances have likewiſe hap- 
pened in ſeveral parts of the kingdom, parti- 
cularly at Honiton in Devon, where the poar 
have committed many outrages. 


Thurſday, 7. Tueſday afternoon Francis 


Hobbes, the driver of a waggon, which goes 
from Cambridge to Stamford, was —_ 
ea 
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dead on the road near Cate's Cabin in Hun- 
tingdonſhire, a few minutes after the accident 
happened; the waggon, which had crnſhed 
his head to pieces, was going on, and the 
horſe he rode on looſe, following it. 

Saturday 9. At Newbury in Berkſhire on 
Thurſday laſt, a great number of poor peo- 
ple aſſembled in the market-place during the 
time of the market, on account of the riſe of 
wheat, when they ripped open the ſacks, and 
ſcattered all the corn about, took butter, 


meat, cheeſe, and bacon out of the ſhops, and 


threw it into the ſtreets, and fo intimidated the 
bakers, that they immediately fell their bread 
2d. in the peck loaf. | 

Monday 11. Between eleven and twelve, 
an exciſemanj ſurveying at Mr. Wright's, 


malt diſtiller, in White-friars, accidentally 


ſet fire to the ſpirits with the candle he held 
in his hand, by which a man, who endea- 
voured to extinguiſh the flame, was burnt in 
ſo. dreadful a manner, that he died ſoon after. 


Tueſday 12. A threatening letter was 


found under the door of Mr. Thomas Wright, 
farmer, near Kenſington, commanding him 
to leave twenty guineas under a particular 
ftone in his ground, and in caſe of refuſal, 
his cattle would be deſtroyed, and his ſtock 
of hay, &c. {et on fire. | 
Thurſday, 14. This evening, while Mr. 
Pitman, taylor, and his wife, in Crowder's- 
K near Barbican, were out, ſome 
perſons broke a pane of glaſs in the parlour 
window, and threw in ſome pieces of ſponge, 
and ſeveral raiſins, filled with arſenic: on 
their return, they found a ſpaniel dog had 


ſwallowed a piece of ſponge, and was poi - 


foned; the children eſcaped eating the raiſins, 

Friday 15. The marquis of Granby is ap- 
pointed captain general of his majeſty's forces, 
at the allowance of 10]. per day. 

Saturday 16. This day is royal highneſs 
Frederic, biſhop of Otnaburg, entered the 
fourth year of his age. | 

Monday, 18. About eighteen months ago 


a farmer near Tame, in Oxfordſhire, had a 


ſon, about two years old, ſtolen away, and, 
after long ſearching the father and mother 
had given over all hope of his recovery, when 
ſome days ſince, the farmer, being at market 
at High Wickham, diſcovered his loſt child 
along with a man and woman, who travel 
the country as tinkers ; they ſaid they bought 
the child for half a guinea, laſt April, of a 
gang of gypſies, in Maidenhead Thicket, on 
account of it's being ſickly, 
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Thurſday, 21. This being the birth-day of 
his royal highneſs prince William Henry, his 
majeſty's third fon, who then entered his ſe- 
cond year, and it being a court day their ma- 
jeſties received the compliments of the nobili. 
ty on the occahon at St. James's. 

This morning Mr. Berry, attorney, in 
Tooly-ſtreet in the Borough, threw hinntelt 
out of a two pair of ſtairs window, and was 
killed on the ſpot. | 

Saturday, 23. The following melancholy 
affair happened at Richmond in Surry, Mr, 
Miles, a baker, near the old caſtle, had to 
ſons, who never agreed; the eldeſt, who ha; 
for ſome ycars uſed the ſeas, always ſpect 
ing that the father's affection was lolcly fiucd 
on his brother, who was always eſteemed a 
prudent young man. The elder has often 
been heard to ſay, That he would do for 
his brother.” About noon on Saturday he 
was ſtanding at his father's door, and as his 
brother was going into the ſhop, he pulled 
out a large knife, and gave him three ſtabs 


in the breaſt, without exchanging any words, - 


The wounded brother dropt down and died 
inſtantly, without ſpeaking. The murder, 
after he had accompliſhed his deſign, ran 
through his father's ſbop, and got over the 
yard wall into the fields towards Eaſt Sheen, 
but on an alarm being given, he was purſued, 
taken, and carried before Sir William Rich- 
ardſon, who committed him to the New Gao], 
Southwark. | 
Wedneſday 29. Mr. Wildman, of Ply- 
mouth who has made himſelf famousthrough 
the Weſt of England for his command over 
bees, being come to town, gave notice to 
Dr. Templeman, ſecretary to the ſociety tor 
the encouragement of arts, &c. that he would 
pay him a viſit this afternoon in his bee drels, 
Several gentlemen and ladies were aſſembled 
at the doctor's. About five o'clock Mr. 
Wildmae came, brought through the city in 
a chair, his head and face almoſt covered 
with bees, and a moſt venerable beard of 
them hanging down from his chin. The 
gentlemen and ladies were ſoon convinced 
that they need not be afraid of the bees, and 
therefore went up familiarly to Mr. Wildman, 
and converſed with him. Aſter having (taid 
a conſiderable time, he gave orders to the 
bees to retire to their hive that was brought 
for them, which they immediately obcycd 
with the greateſt precipitation, 
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CYCLE DDR CL DRL PRIN 
SYSTEMATICAL DIVINITY, 


CHAP. LXXVII. 


Of CHRISTIAN PRUDENCE. 


$f roo 38 coor 28 099 $f nor 5% HIS ſalutary principle ſhould actuate our 
Kn ſincere endeavours to do good to the / us 
of men. Moſt men are ſo indifferent about 
{x8 EI their beſt intereſts, and ſo ready to miſin- 
* T * terpret the moſt honeſt methods taken for 
tx 8 $ X that purpoſe, that ſome policy and Pev- 
Ye ro02 8 core BE 999 5 nn 3 pERCE muſt be uſed to render ſuch cha- 
KI ritable endeavours acceptable. He who 


4 


. would ſucceed in the inſtruction of the 


ignorant, or conviction of gainſayers, or reformation of the vicious, 
muſt take ſome pains to render himſelf agreeable, ſo far as that 
may be doue without ſinful compliances. The preacher eſpecially, 
muſt /eek to find out acceptable words 3 only he muſt be careful, that 
they be upright ; even words of truth. He muſt be content to 
imitate St. Paul's example, who was made all things to all men, 


_ that he might by all means ſave ſomeF. Thus muſt every faithful 


miniſter do, who has the ſervice of Chriſt and of ſouls at 
heart And private chriftians alſo ſhould ſtudy to pleaſe ther 
neighbour far. his goad to edification ; to accommodate themſelves 
to an eaſifleſs of behaviour and prudent addreſs to other people, 
that they may be the more capable of ſerving them in theic 
everlaſting intereſts. There is one inſtance of uſefulneſs ro 


* Eccleſ. xii. 10. + 1 Cor. ix. 22. 
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others, which is made a general duty upon chriſtians; the reprowin 
them for their fins ; but poſſibly there is not more prudence neceſ- 
ſary in the diſcharge of any "$53 of religion, A reproof may 
be thrown away, where it will do more hurt than good“. PRu- 
„greg muſt make a proper diſtinction of perſons, and direct to 
the fitteſt opportunities; as for inſtance, to reprove in private 
for more private offences; to obſerve peoples? moſt ſerious and 
tender minutes; and to take the advantage of convictions and 
awakening providences 1. | 

There is need of Pxupence alſo in the exerciſe of mercy and 
charity to the --d:es of men; not only for the management of 
our outward affairs, with diſcretion, that ave may have 70 give 
to him that needet/; but alſo to diſtinguiſh the moſt proper objects 
of charity, and to proportion the meaſures of our bounty to the 
extent and importance of occaſions, 

PrRUDENCE is of equal uſe in the management of common con- 
verſation; in order to judge when it is fitting to ſpeak, and when 
to keep ſilence ; to conſider the different tempers, expectations 
and views of thoſe with whom we converſe, that we may avoid 
offence. We ſhould ever be careful to obſerve, left any thing pals 
from us in converſation, that may tend to corrupt the minds of 


others; and to ſee that our frequent diſcourſe be ſerious, ſpiri- 


tual and improving. But wiſdom is needful in this matter : we 
muſt not ca our pearls befire ſwine, nor ſpeak in the ears of a fool, 
who will de/pi/e the wiſdom of our words f. The apoſtle to the 
Coloſſians gives excellent advice upon this important ſubject. 
Let your ſpeech, ſays he, be always with grace, ſeaſoned with the 
alt of wiſdom and prudence, that ye may know how to anfeer 
every man; that your anſwers may be well ſuited to the variety 
of perſons and occaſions. 

3. But we will enter no farther into theſe particulars ; rather 
chuſing, as we propoſed in our laſt, to offer ſomething to enforce 
the practice of CURISTIAN PRUDENCE from the ſtate of chriſtians 
in this world. The devil, as a roaring lion ſeeks to devour, and as 
an old ſerpent to ſeduce : our utmoſt caution and wiſdom therefore 
is neceſſary to defeat him. But the danger here is principally 
from men. Even good men are fo imperfect in their goodneſs 
now, that we are not out of danger from them; their ſociety 
and example may be ſo enfnaring, as to require precaution for 
our own fſatety ; but the number of bad men, even in the beſt 
of times, calls eſpecially for much prudence to carry thoſe who 
are truly good through their courſe of obedience, and to pre- 
vent them from reproaching us, or our profeſſion, for which 
they will gladly lay hold of our real crimes, or, in defect of theſe, 
our imprudences. We ſhonld therefore endeavour, far as is 
poſſible, to prevent ſuch their ill- natured ſatisfaction. 


1 See Prov. ix. , 8 + Prov. xxv. 17, 12. 1 Mat. vii. 6. 
Prov. Xxiii. 9. | | 
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A growing acquaintance with the Holy Scriptures will be of 
fingutar uſe to our improvement in prudent conduct here, as 
well as to our becoming wiſe unto ſalvation. — 'The proverbs 
of Solomon, and the pattern of CurisT ſhould eſpecially be 
ſtudied to this purpoſe. The bleſſed sus was not only a pattern 
of ſpotleſs innocence, but the model of conſummate prudence : 
in him wwere hidden all the treaſures of wi/dom and knowledge, He 
took advantage of all occurrences to convey a word in ſeaſon 
to thoſe with whom he converſed, in the manner and at the times 
wherein his inſtructions were moſt apt to make an impreſſion. 
When he ſhewed his charity to their bodies in healing their 
diſeaſes, or in other inſtances of compaſſion, he laid hold on 
ſuch happy opportunities to be a monitor alſo for their better 
| Intereſts, There are many inſtances in the goſpel hiſtory of his 
prudent: conduct for avoiding dangers and the effects of his 
enemies* malice, till his time was come, and of his wary anſwers 
to captious and enfnaring queſtions, whereby he either foftened 
the rage of his adverſaries, or evaded their wicked inventions. 
His followers may derive great light from a diligent obſervation 

of his behavioar, attended with the various circumſtances, 
The lives too of wiſe and good men, of which there are 
| many written for our uſe, and ſome of the moſt edifying of 
which, we have inſerted in the courſe of our work, may furnith 
us with ſeveral uſeful hints adapted to the making us wiſer, as 
well as better. Experience will eſpecially enable us to make a Lt 
ſucceſsful progreſs in this needful endowment, if we are but 4 
careful obſervers of men and things around us; and principally 4 
of ourſelves and of our own conduct. Then days wil] ſpeak, and K. 
growing years will teach auiſdom; if we uſe ourſelves to recollect, it 
where we have taken a wrong ſtep, that it may not be repeated ; 
and where we have e well, that we may be in a readineſs 
to conduct ourſelves in like manner, whenever the ſame occaſions 
recur. But, together with the utmoſt of our own care, from 
a juſt ſenſe of the many imprudences to which we are liable, and 
of the various unforeſeen trials which we can hardly be provided 
for, by any precautions of our own; be it our daily care 7 -/# 
wiſdom of God, who gi veth liberally, and upbraideth not; and to 
intreat of him his conſtant guidance and conduct, which alone 
will be our beſt, our unerring ſecurity through a dangerous world, 

and bring us to everlaſting glory at the end of life. 
(To be continued.) G 
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The LIFE of FATHER PAUL SARPI, 
Concluded from p. 407) 
ROM the firſt to the laſt this great man was reviled by 


many, for no other reaſon than to ingratiate themſelves with 
f L112 the 
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the court of Rome. For this end they out that he oppoſed 


the order. of prieſthood ; and that he always declaimed againſt 


eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, and exalted the power of ſecular prince: 
more than was neceſfary ; though the contrary muſt evidently 
appear to any one who has read his treatiſe on the Rights of 
do vere gns and Subjects; and that he was a perpetual advocate 
ſor the jurifdiftion and liberty of the church; that church, which 
his friend Fulgentio calls, ** the true, canonical, and legal 
church; not at, ſays he, which is now ufurped and employed 
to the ſubverſion of public government, and of religion itſelf; 
becauſe the father always affirmed that he was ſure nothing ſo 
much obſtrufted the progreſs of the Roman Catholic religion, 
and occaſioned ſo deplorable a diviſion among it's profeſſors, as 
the extending the eccleſiaſtical liberties into licence.” 

Father Paur, far from ſowing diſſention in the church, as his 
enemies objected, always bewailed it as the true ſource of all thoſe 
miſchiefs which have brought into the church the moſt political 
worldly form of government that ever was, and which have 
intereſted the clergy in things not only different from, but con- 
trary to, the miniſterial inſtitution of Chriſt, and ſuch as keep 
Chriſtendom, in perpetual diſcord. He held, that the diviſions 
of his day among chriſtians, were irrevocable by any other 
means than the almighty hand of God; and that they pro- 
ceeded not ſo much from obſtinacy in diverfe opinions, and a 
contrariety of doctrine, as from the ſtrife about juriſdiction, 
which afterwards degenerating and growing into factions, put 
on the maſk of religion. 

Mean time, this hatred againſt father Paul being daily nou- 
riſhed, grew up into another plot againſt his life in the year 
1609, which was laid and detected as follows: Bernardo, a friar 
of. Perugia, having inſinuated himſelf into the affection of Car- 
dinal Borgheſe, by ſome ſervices that he did him formerly, which 
were very acceptable to the common guſt of youth, went atter- 
wards to Rome, were he was made much of by the cardinal, 
and ſent John Franceſco, another Perugian friar, to the univer- 
ſity of Padua, on pretence of being a ſtudent. From thence he 
uſed to go to the Servites? college in Venice, where he contracted 
an acquaintance with friar Anthony, of Viterbo, who was very 
familiar with father Paul, and ſerved him as a writer. Ihe 
father obſerved a cloſe correſpondence between them, which he 
ſuſpected was not lawful, — therefore he forbad Franceſco to 
come thither again, telling his amanuenſis Antonio, that he 
muſt not expect to enter his chambers, if he had any more 10 
do with him. They nevertheleſs ſtill carried on a private cor- 
reſpondence, by letters ſent to Antonio by a Jew, one of which 
being intercepted when Antonio was not at home, and carried 
to the father, gave a ſtrong ſuſpicion that ſome miſchief was 
hatching; and it was ſoon after confirmed by a packet of letters 


| dropped in the veſtry, where they had had a meeting at break of 


day. The Sacriſtian immediately carried the packet to father 
| | Fulgentio, 
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Fulgentio, who found the letters in cyphers, and ſuppoſed they 
a — ſome buſineſs of no ſmall Inorg becats8 Bernardo 
had witten to Franceſco, to ſolicit Antonio to diſpatch the 
Quadrageſimale, ſince that not only the four hundred crowns were 
ready, and ſhould be put into his hands, but that twelve thou- 
ſand, and more too, were as ready and ſure. In ſome of them 

he ſaid that fignior Padre, and others, by whom were meant 

perſons not inferior to cardinals, did all of them defire the Quadra- 

_ gefemale; that the father general of the Servi bid him not 

doubt of being canonized ; that Signior Padre had cauſed all 

other ſuitors to witkdraw to give him audience ; with many ſuch 
particulars : which being made known to father Pavr, he 
preſently ſmoaked their deſign, and immediately diſmiſſed An- 
tonio from his chamber and convent, but deſited Fulgentio to 
ſay nothing at all of the matter, till it was poſſible to come at 
the whole ſecret of the contrivance. Fulgentio however carried 
the letters without any more ado, to the inquiſitors of the ſtate, 
and telling him how he came by them, Franceſco and Antonio 
were both apprehended, It appeared by the counter cypher, 
that the QAuadrageſimale was the word for the three methods by 
which they intended to take away father Paur's life; one was, 
that whereas the father had a relaxation of the hinfor ani, 
and was obliged to keep that part ſhaved once a week, which he 
would admit no body to do, but his ſervant the friar Antonio ; 

therefore Antonio ſhould take that opportunity to give him a 
mortal cut with his razor ; but the friar tefired to be excuſed from 
this, in a letter to Rome, wherein he affirmed that the very ſight of 
blood natarally made him ſwoon. 

The ſecond was a deſign of poiſon, *“ by which, ſaid they, it 
is poſſible with one bean to catch two pigeons.” viz. Father Paus. 
and his friend Fulgentio. But this, thoagh better liked by Antonio 
than the former, was attended with ſuch difficulties, that it was 
net practicable. | 

The third, on which they relied moſt, was, that friar Antonio 
ſhould take the print of the keys of the father's chamber in wax, 
in order to make falſe keys, thereby to introduce the murderers 
by night. The whole ſcheme however was detected and prevent- 
ed, in che manner abovementioned, 

Ihe council of ten, reſolved to ſearch the bottom of it, ſen- 
tenc d father Francis to be hanged ; with this alternative, that if 
he made a full diſcovery of the plot, and explained all the letters, 
he ſhould only be puniſhed with a year's impriſonment, and after 
that, perpetual bþaniſhment from the Venetion dominions. Ac- 
cordingly he choſe to make a full diſcovery, even of more facts 
than were publicly known ; the government having ſuch a re- 
gard to religion, that they thought fit to conceal every thing wkich 
ar Lung manifeſtly tend to interrupt the execution of their mild 
juſtice. 

But ſo good- natured was father Pavr, that he often begged 
open his knees, that for his own ſake, who had donethe republic ſuch 
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Eminent ſervices, his enemies might not be made public ſpectacles, 
to the diſhonour of his religion; and was grieved to the heart that 
his life ſhould be the ruin of others; and it was believed that the 
alternative abovementioned was chiefly owing to the father's ear- 


neſt intreaties. 


Notwithſtanding all this, the father was advertiſed of other 
plots afterwards hatched againſt him; one of which was a de- 
fign to take him alive, and tranſport him in a bark into other 
dominions, But the caution uſed for his preſervation fruſtrated 
all their attempts; beſides that, the conſpirators finding the pope's 
reſentment againſt him begin to cool, thought ſuch a piece of ſer- 
vice would be leſs acceptable than formerly. 

It 1s remarkable that cardinal Bellarmin, though they had at- 
tacked one another in print, ſent his kind love to father Pavr, 
once by a ſecular prieſt of Rome, bidding him tell che father that 
he had great need to take care of himſelf ; and another time by 
one Alberto Teſtini, by whom he aſſured the father, that he ha. 
as much affection for him as ever; at the ſame time acquainting 
him, that one Felice, a friar, had compoſed a vile libel, under 
the title of «© Father Paul's Life,” which he preſented to pope 
Paul V. who deſired his, the cardinal's, opinion of it; and that 
he, the cardinal, ſaid he knew father Pavr very well, and that 
his holineſs might take his word for it, that the facts therein men- 
tioned were fo falſe and ſcandalous, that it would be a ſhame for 
any body to publiſh them. Now, though father Pau might 
eaſily have ruined the injurious author of this infamous libel ; yet 
ſuch was his meekneſs and forbearance, that as long as the father 
lived, that author kept his employments of honour ; but the fa- 
ther was no ſooner dead, than the populace revenged the injury 
he had done him, and forced the libeller to quit the dominions of 
Venice, 

After this the pope beginning to have an opinion of the father's 

neſs and piety, ſeemed to be pretty well reconciled to him ; 
inſomuch, that the father often Kid to his friends, by way of 
rophecy, that he believed pope Paul owed him no more ill will; 
{408 that when he died his ſucceſſor would revive the old contro- 
verſy, becauſe it was only ſkinned over, and -would break out 
again; in which it appeared that he was not at all deceived. 

The-father was, nevertheleſs, in very great repute with the moſt 
eminent prelates at Rome, who, when tney had occaſion to ſpeak 
of him, ſhewed that they thought him an honeſt man, and a man 
of great learning. Cardinal Bellarmin, however, lamented in 
public that ſo little account was made of ſo conſiderable a man, 
and ſaid that he wiſhed he could have been reconciled to the ſer- 
vice of the holy ſee, ©* though, ſays he, they have given him 4 


à dry fleawer to ſmell on; tor he imagined the father had reaſon 0 


be very angry with the court of Rome, becauſe pope Clement had 
refuſed him two fmall biſhoprics, viz, Melopotamo, and Nona in 
Dalmatia. "— 

N Father 
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Father Paul was ſo entirely devoted to the public ſervice, next 
after Gob, that he was always reſolved no controverſies ſhould 
ariſe upon his account. When pope Paul's ſucceſſor, Gregory 
XV. entered on the pontificate, he inſinuated to the ambaſſadors, 
who came from Venice to congratulate him on his eleQion, that 
there would never be a perfect peace betwixt the republic and the 
ſee apoſtolic, but ſuch a one as father Paul ſhould approve of. 
When the father heard of this, though then in his declining a 
rather than there ſhould ariſe another quarrel, he reſolved to re- 
tire not only from the ſervice of the ſenate, but even out 
of the ſtate of Venice. Accordingly he made preparations for 
a voyage into the eaſt countries, by way of Conſtantinople, being 
ready to encounter with any adverſity, rather than his country 
or his prince ſhould be expoſed to ſuffering for his ſake; though he 
very knew that the ſenate would have rather undertaken a war 
for him, than abandoned his protection. But, however things 
ſeemed diſpoſed for making the father's voyage neceſſary, God 
and nature did not give him leave to undertake it; for now entering 
into his fixty-ninth year, though his judgment and memory were 
as copious and perfect as ever, yet, one day as he was in a with- 
drawing room of the ſenate houſe, a ſudden chillneſs ſeized him, 
accompanied with an hoarſeneſs, and ſtrange numbneſs, which 
held him above three months attended by an ague. He would 
not, however, change his mode of living, or diminiſh his labour, 
though he viſibly declined in his ftrength, and always himſelf 
ſaid he was never well after that ſhock. His indiſpoſition conti- 
nuing, he betook himſelf entirely to devotion and meditation, and 
fatigued himſelf no more with reading or writing afterwards, 
than juſt what his poſt and the public ſervice obliged him to. His 
meditations were generally before a crucifix and a death's head, 
and if any one happened to ſurprize him at it, he endeavoured 
to conceal his devotion as much as poſſible, and made as if he 
was contriving inſtruments or figures in the mathematics. He 
bore up as well as he could till the winter of 1662. when he de- 
cayed apace, nothing would keep him warm, and his appetite 
loathed almoſt every thing he took. His dreams were not con- 
fuſed as uſual, but diſtint, natural, ſpeculative, and regular, 
which, he obſerved to his friends, was a rifing of his ſoul by little 
and little from the bond and commerce with the body. Though 
nis ſoul had all the indications of one ready to leave the body, 
yet he did not quit his poſt, telling his friends, who adviſed him 
co be ſparing of his labour, that his duty was to ſerve, not to 
live; and that no man ſhould be afraid to die in his profeſſion.“ 
He was ſo far now from concealing his illneſs, that he gave plain 
tokens that he foreſaw his approaching diſſolution, and ſpoke of 
it freely, as a debt to nature, and a long reſt after a weary journey. 
He would frequently fay, Nunc dimittis Domine, ſer vum tuwn in 
pace: Lord, now let thy ſervant depart in peace; and would cry 
to his familiar friends, Courage, my maſters, we are almoſt at 
our journey's end; adding ia his acetious manner, that he could 
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now be aſſured his death would be no miracle; ſince he had ſurvived 
Baronius, Bellarmin, Colonna, and the pope himſelf ; as well 
as many others, who had written for the court of Rome, though 
younger than he; for which reaſon there would be no room 
for the raſh judgment, which is too often pronounced in their 


writings againſt whoever dies in diſgrage with that court, namely 


thatjthey died after a ſtrange manner, and were puniſhed ſome how 
or other by God himſelf ; as if that juſt Being who governs the 
world, was always ready to execute their partial ſentences, or as 
if thoſe of their faction were not as liable to death as others. 

When his friends went at Chriſtmas to wiſh him the uſual 
compliments of the ſeaſon, he ſaid with more than ordinary 
2 and ſeriouſneſs, This is the laſt I ſhall ever ſee.” 
Though he had taken phyſic on the feaſt of Epiphany; yet being 
ſent for to the palace, he went, without making any excuſe, and 
returned much worſe, unable for two days following either 
to eat or fleep. Nevertheleſs he could not keep his bed, but 
riſing on Sunday morning, celebrated maſs, dined at the refeQory, 
and after taking a turn or two with one of his companions, went 
and lay down in his cloaths, according to cuſtom, upon a cheſt. 
with nothing over him but a coverlid. 

In all theſe his latter days he made a thorough enquiry into 
the ſtate of his ſoul, with an entire reſignation of it to God, and 
a heart as chearful as his body was afflicted; concealing his 
ſickneſs ſo much from thoſe who were preſent, that they could 


. ſcarce diſcover it but by his want of ſtrength, and his loathing 


of food. He often ſaid in his life-time, he hoped he ſhould 
know when he was near his end, but that he would not ſpealc 
of i: to any of his convent, beſides Fulgentio : as it would only 
breed confuſion, and make them neglect thoſe duties which God 
would not have omitted; he did not however obſerve this rule, 
and would not let his condition be known, even to Fulgentio, 
further than it manifeſted itſelf in his countenance. 

It muſt not be forgot, that on "Thurſday morning he deſired 
the prior of the convent to recommend him to the prayers of the 
fathers, and that he would bring him the holy ſacrament ; adding 
that he had lived in the poverty of religion without any thing of 
his own ; and that as whatſoever was in his chambers was granted 
him for his uſe, ſo it was now, as it had always been, at the 
free diſpoſal of his ſuperiors ; and then he gave him the key of a 
cupboard wherein was the remainder of what the republic had 
beſtowed upon him, nothing being locked up but what was in 
that cupboard, and one more, in which were the writings that 
concerned the public. He again put on his cloaths as uſual, 
and ſpent all the morning in hearing his friend Fulgentio, or 
friar Marco, his amanuenfis, read Pſalms, or ſome paſſages of 
the evangeliſts ; particularly of our Saviour's ſufferings, making 
them ſtop whenever he entered into any devout meditation. 
Soon as maſs was ended, the fathers of the monaſtery went in 
Proceſſion, with torches in their hands, and the prior at their head, 


carrying 
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carrying the holy ſacrament, which he received with ſuch marks 
of piety, as drew tears from all who ſtood about him, and con- 
vinced them that he was well prepared to die. 

He was always unwilling to let any body watch with him in 
the night; ſaying it only ſerved for pomp, and to incommode 
others, and that it did himſelf more harm than good to ſee them 
loſe their reſt. * a 

Saturday, January 14, 1623, the laſt of his life, was the only 
day ſpent in bed during his ſickneſs; and though his body was 
extremely weak, his mind remained in it's full vigor; inſomuch 
that the doge and ſenate ſending for Fulgentio, to know how 
he did, and being anſwered that he was ſtill the ſame facher 
Paul, in his judgment and memory, that he had been for ſeven- 
teen years palt, they enjoined him to conſult the father upon three 
very important articles of ſtate; to which the father cauſed diſtinct 
anſwers to be written by his amanuenſis; and the ſenate having read 
them that very night, conf-rmed to his opinion in every point. 

Ihe father ſtill received viſits, and when night came on, 
cauſed St. John's account of our Saviour's paſſion to be read 
to him, and ſpoke of his own miſery, and of his intire truſt 
in the blood of Chriſt; often comforting himſelf with theſe 
words, Quem propofuit Deus mediatorum, per fidem in ſanguin? ſuo. 
i bom God hath jet forth to be a propitiation, through faith in his 
ble“. He faintly repeated ſeveral pages out of St. Paul; 
lamented that he had nothing to preſent God with on lus part, 
bur fin and miſery ; and defired to throw himſelf into the abyſs 
of divine mercy ; a declaration which came from him with ſo much 
ſubmiſſion, yet with ſo much alacrity, that it drew tears from all 
who were preſent. | 

He was again viſited bv the phyſicians, who ſhew ing a reluc- 
tance to leave him, without ſome ſpark of hope, Fulgentio 
ſaid, „ The father is not a man to be flattered, and therefore 1 
deſire you to be plain with him;” To which the dying father 
leemed to aflent by a ſort of ſmile. One of the doQtors then told 
him that his pulſe ſhewed he would be a dead man in a few hours. 
Jo this, the father with a gladſome countenance, made anſwer, 
Sia lodato Tadio, mi piace cio ch a lui piace, &c. Bleſſed be God; 
whatſoever pleaſeth him pleaſeth me: with his help we ſhall per- 
form this laſt action.“ Soon after this, his breath left him, 
that he could not ſpeak; and the phyficians finding by his 
pulſe, that his vital ſpirits were departing, ordered him a little 
maſcadine, at the taking of which be ſaid, Se Sta mi pare 
coſa violenia: * This ſeems to me a violent thing.” 

He then from time to time uttered ſeveral memorable words, 
and repeated devout paſſages of ſcripture, crying out, Herſum 
audiamo o Dio chiamo: ** Away ; let us be gone whither God 
calls us.” When the clock ſtruck eight, he counted it, bade his 
ſervant give him what his phyſicians ordered, but could take very 


* Rom. iii. 25. 
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little of it; and finding himſelf expiring, called Fulgentio to 
him, and being willing to be embraced and kiſſed by him, he 
bade him take leave and depart, with theſe words, which, ſays 
Fulgentio, I can never forget.” Hor/um non reſtate, &c. ** Now ſtay 
no Junger to behold me in this ſtate; it will be not needful ; go 
therefore to your reſt; and I will go to Gop, from whence we 
came.“ 

Fulgentio indeed parted with him, but only to fetch the friars to 
pray with him, to whom though the father could not ſpeak, he con 
vinced them that he had his undetrſtanding faculty, till it departed 
wiih his ſoul, His laſt words, which weie hardly intelligible, 
thyugh often repeated, were eſto perpctua; ſrom whence Fuipenti, 
infers, that at the ſame time that he recommended his ſoul ſo 
fervently to God, he did not forget to pray for the perpetua! 
welfare of the moſt ſerene republic. With theſe words on his lips, 
his ſpeech went off; aud then putting his arms acroſs, and fixing 
his eyes awhile upon a e e which was before him, together 
with a natural death's head, he ihut them, and ſo breathed out 
his ſoul into the hands of God. 

This calm departure of his pious ſoul to eternity was teſtified 
to the ſenate by a public writing, ſubſcribed and ſworn to by 
all the reverend fathers of the college of Servi who were pre. 
ſent, in order to defeat the impudent lies which went abroad, 
that he dicd howling and crying out, with apparitions of black 
dogs, and the like; and that his cell was diſturbed by unuſual 
horrid noiſes. But, as Fulgentio very well obſerves, “it 13 
ſtrange ſuch apparitions and noiſes could be ſeen and heard, even 
ſo far as Rome, when he 1s ſure they never were by thoſe who 
lived in the next chambers to his.“ | 

His death was ſuch good news to Rome, that the then pope 
could not help ſpeaking of it as the Hardy awer of” Cow to take 
him cut of the avorid ; as if it had been a miracle for a man to 
die at the age of ſeventy-one. His face after he died had f. 
good and ſmiling a complexion, that ſome thought it locked 


more venerable aud beautiful than when he wes living. He vas; 
buried at the public expence, aud attended to the grave by a 
veſt number of great perſonages of all ſorts ; yet was his funeral 
no more grind than ſuited with his private condition, except in 
the univerſal grief of the public PFulgentio adds, that his 
coffin being opened, nine months after, he was found {till entire, 
and his face freſh-coloured, 

He was of a fair complexion, and had a moſt humble and 
gentle countenance. IIis forehead was very large, down the 
middle of which, to the beginning of the noſe, appeared a great 
veln, which was cfien filled and empty; when full it looked as 
big as a finger, but when empty, left a channel big encugh 
to lay the little finger in. His eye-brows, were well arched ; 
his eyes large, quick, and black, and he had an excellent 
ſharp ſüght, till he was fifty-ſive. His noſe large and long but 
very flraight. He had a veiy thin beard, and in ſome places 


his 
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his chin was bald, but not in the leaſt unſightly. His aſpect 
was altogether grave though pleaſant, He was commonly ex- 
tremely cold in his hands and feet, for which he had not found 
out a better remedy than warm irons, which he always carried 
wrapped up in balls. His head compared to his body was very 
large, for he was hardly any thing but ſkin and bones; he was 
a ſtranger to all the pleaſures of the palate; and coniidering 
with how little food he nouriſhed himſelf, it was a wonder how he 
lived. 

His carriage, even when a youth, was a plain earneſt of his 
future deportment, when he corrected by virtue ſuch of his na- 
tural inclinations as were more imperſe&, and raiſed the better 
ſort to a greater degree of perfection. He was for the moſt part 
retired ; always thoughtful, but rather mejancholy than ſerious, 
and was of few words with thoſe of his own age, without caring 
even for the moſt moderate healthful exerciſes, which children 
are {5 naturally fond of; inſomuch that it was a common ſaying 
among the Novices, ** Weare all for trifles and pamphlets ; but 
friar Paus is for books,” He was the fame all his lite long, and 
uſed to ſay, he could never underſtand the delight of a gameſter, 
except it were in gratifying his avarice. 

While yet a youth, he was reſpected by all men for his modeſty, 
piety, and all the other virtues, both chriftian and moral. tHe 
never ſwore ſo much as by his faith, ſpoke no unhandſome word, 
nor did an indecent action; and ſuch an influence had his pre- 
ſence over the behaviour of others, that whenever the young 
Servite friars ſaw the father approaching, they put on counte- 
nances as prave and ſerious as if he had been an officer of the 
black rod ; ſo that it became a proverb among the fraternity, 
whenever they they ſaw the father at hand, F qua p,, la mutiams 
prope/iio : that is, Here comes the the bride ; let us call a new 
cauſe,” Yet for all this he was ſo pleaſing and humble to all men, 
that not one could ſay the father ever gave him a harſh word, 
or an angry look, except when they interrupted him in the 
public buſineſs, 

His abſtinence was ſo great that he lived for the mo! part on 
bread and fruit, eating very little fleſh till he was paſt fitty five. 
Many days he drank not at all, and when he was thirſty, uſed 
to go to the well, and take but one draught. His friends often 
adviſed him to drink wine; but ſo hard was it for him to alter 
his relolation, aſter he had formed ajudgraent, that he coula never 
be brought to taſte it, exc-pt at the communion, till after his 
thirtieth year; nor then, without much trouble to pcriuade 
him, | 
He always reckoned every day his laſt, and ſaid that he never 
remembered himſelf ſo young that he could hope to ſee another 
year; and, as is generally the temper of people who think they 
are not long lived, his acquaintance obſerved that he never ap- 
peared active and reſolute, but cool and indifferent to all actions 
of importance, till the importunities of his friends, and the 
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embroiled ſtate of his country, put him upon thoſe glorious 


ſervices, which he afterwards performed as counſellor of tate So 
to the republic, 1 
To his dying day, the father would never have more than one = 
garment at a time, nor any ornament or moveables in his cham— | f. 
ber, except a portable quadrant of Cugistr in the garden, a cru- 0 
cifix with a natural death's head. at the foot, and three hour c 
glaſſes. He never carried more money than would ſuffice for one b 
days expence. He had no books but thoſe he was Caily ſupplied a 
with from his great friends, which he had fo treaſured up in his 0 
memory, that no prince in the world had a library equal to it. | t 
His time he divided in this manner. After his private devotions, 
which he always began before ſun-riſing; he ſpent the morning tl 
in ſtudy, till the hours of common ſervice, on which he was a | re 
conſtant attendant; and the afternoon he employed in operations | 1 
of his own hand, tranimutations, ſublimations, aud the like, or U 
in buiineſs of the ſtate, and converſation with men of letters. 0 
Though he ſeemed to rely on Divine providence, as entirely c 
as if he thought ſecond cauſes not to be regarded ; yet he neve: 1 
omitted the proper means, where ſuch ſecond cauſes were likely 2 
to produce their eſtects. | I 
He was of fo very mild a diſpoſition that when conſulted about i 
any henious offences committed againſt the ſtate, | he ſoftened c 
the vindictive juſtice of the ſenators, as much as they would bear, p 
He was ſo far from revenge, (as indeed has been already ſeen) ſ 
that how unjuſt and intolerable ſoever his wrongs were, the ut- ti 
moſt he was heard to ſay, by way of reſentment, was, without ſl 
2ltezing his countenance, /7taeat Dominus et requirut; he. would 
even extenuate the injuries done him as much as pettivle, by i 
ſaying that thoſe who did them, knew no better, or were 6bliged C 
to it by intereſt. | | 0 
He was ſo generous by nature, that when at the loweſt ebb of ſ 
fortune he never denied his friends what was in his power to grant | 
them. His manner of lending was always with this generous h 
condition, that except he demanded it, the debtor ſhould never p 
offer to repay him. And here we cannot but admire the happy c 
choice of his motto, which is uſually placed round his eftigics ; 
for it was his common ſaying Init, amo Dia ela Netura © 1. c. | 
Let us imitate God and Nature;**—fince whatever they give they a 
never expect again; and let ns avoid the vulgar error of tho{z, b 
who think” that to lend is to loſe, or elſe put a friend to the bluſn, a 
by requiring a ſecurity.” | I 
He was io far proof againſt the attacks of ambition and vain | 
glory, that befides, the many inſtances given of it in the courſe of | t. 
his life, this was his conſtant advice; Spiritus dominantis ſuper 9 
re aſcendcrit, tuui fleum ne dejeras i. e. If the ſpirit of bear- | h 
ing rule ſtrive to get the maltery over thee, be ſure to ſtand thy | b 
ground.“ Ile uſed to ſay, that ne who walks on ſtiits, or fits in 
I an high place, dogs not een his labour, but goes in greater | ir 
; | danger. | 
IIis 
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His learning had rendered him ſo famous in all parts of Europe 
that all perſons of quality who came to Venice were fond not only 
to ſee him, but, as is the cuſtom in thoſe parts, to enter in their 
books his remarkable , ſayings. He had the nonour of Letters 
from many princes, and of viſits from their ions ; and there was 
one great prince in particular, who, ſending his ſon into Italy, 
charged him to viſit Orbis terrarum ocellum, meaning father Paur. 
Fulgentio adds, that two crowned heads invited him by their 
ambaſſadors, to enter into their fervice : but the father, in terms 
of the greateſt acknowledgment, deſired to be excuſed from quit- 
ting the ſervice of the government under which he was born. 

Father Paul was ſo ſubject to fevers, that every little accident 
threw him into Jong and violent ones, in which he obſerved a 
regimen very different from the common practice; tor he would 
not alter his ordinary diet, nor keep his bed, but roſe to read, 
write, ſtudy, and perform all his uſual functions; ſo that nobody 
could tell when he was ſick, but by his aſpect. If a raging fit 
came upon him in the day time, he would lay himſelf along in 
his cloaths upon a chelt or a table, but ſeldom in his bed. He 
appointed his own hours for eating. He publicly declared it as 
his opinion, that the common practice of phyficians in preſerib- 
ing, and of patients, in taking ſo many purgations and other re— 
cipes, only ſerved to protract recoveries; and that to confine peo- 
ple, eſpecially thoſe in years, to their beds, and make them ſo 
ſuddenly abandon their uſual diet and exerciſe, naturally tended 
to weaken them. This was his conſtant- method of governing him- 
ſelf, till he was ſixty-one years of age. 

The father was admirable for ſuch an happy union of virtues as 
is rarely to, be met in one and the ſame perſon. For both in his 
converſation and writings he was learned and humble, wiſe and 
courteous, Though retired, he was active; ſerious and yet plea- 
ſant; ſharp but inoſſenſive ; his ſtyle was both conciſe and plain, 
ſweet and manly, He uſed, nevertheleſs, to bluſh when he Heard 
himſelf praiſed for any of his excellent parts, and avoided a very 
polite and learned gentleman of his acquaintance, merely be- 
cauſe he always ſaluted him with the title of 1//uftriffimo Padre. 

The father, however, was not without foibles; being at firſt, 
lie molt men of profound learaing, ſomewhat rigid, untractable, 
au hard to pleaſe, as him ſelf at length owned, when told of it; 
but he ſo combated theſe defeds as enurely to conquer them, 
and became no leſs aſtuble, mild, and obſequious, than he was 
religious, wiſe, and learncd. 

Out of the many great icitimonies which might be collected, 
the following not only ſupport the reſpectable character above 
given of father Favur, but contain ſome particulars with which 
his boſom friend Fulgentio, who wrote his life, ſeems to have 
been unacquainted. 

Mark Anthony de Dominis, archbiſhop of Spalato, who, deſert- 
ing the church of Rome, came over to England with Mr. e 
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wards biſhop) Bedell *, and was, by king James I. made dean 
of Windſor, — in the firft edition of the father's hiſtory of the 
council of Trent, which he publiſhed, gives it's great author this 
eulogium. 5 

« He was a man of great learning, judgment, and integrity, 
and of a moſt even diſpoſition ; one who moſt ſincerely endeavourcd 
to compoſe eccleſiaſtical diſcord, and who, notwithſtanding the 
diſadvantages of a cramped education, manifeſted that he framed 
his life by the rule of a good conſcience, not by the prejudices 
of the world around him. He heard with uneaſineſs any in- 
decent reflexions on the church of Rome; yet preſerved an carneſt 
diſſent from thoſe who regarded it's abuſes and corruptions as ſa 
cred inſtitutions. He was moreover a fleady adherent to and con. 
ſtant follower of the truth, and thought it his duty to receive 
and embrace it wherever he found it.” 

Sir Henry Wotton, whom king James I. ſent thrice ambaſſa- 
dor to the ſtate of Venice, in a letter to king Charles I. in 1627. 
recommending Mr. Bedell who had been his firſt chaplain there, 
to the vacant provoſtſhip of the college of Dublin, thought he 
could not give his favourite a greater encomium than by letting 
his majeſty know how much he was eſteemed by the great father 
Paul. This, ſays he, is the man, whom Padre Paolo too! 


* 
9 


J may ſay, into his very foul ; with whom he communicated the 


inwardeſt thoughts of his heart, and from whom he profeſſed to 
have received more knowledge in all divinity both ſcholaſlical 
and poſitive, than from any that he ever practiced in his days; of 
which all the paſſages were well known to the king your fa- 
ther, &c.“ 

In another letter dated January 17, 1637. which Sir Henry 
ſent, with the father's picture incloſed, to the provoſt and regius 

rofeſſor of divinity in Cambridge, are theſe words. I make 
bold to ſend you, for a new year's gift, a certain memorial no! 
altogether unworthy of ſome entertainment under your roof 
namely, a true picture of Padre Paolo the Servita, which wa. 
firſt taken by a painter, whom I ſent unto him from my houte, 
then neighbouring to his monaſtery. I have newly added therc- 
unto a title of mine own conception; Concilii T ridentini eviſceratsr, 
and had ſent the frame withal, if it were portable, which 1s but 
of plain deal, coloured black, like the habit of his order, You 
have a luminous parlour : In that room I beſeech you to allow 
it a favourable place for my ſake : and if any ſhall aſk, as of the 
table of Cebes, Two; sg Toy ayarua; Tam deſirous to characterize 
a little unto you ſuch part of his nature, cuſtom, and abilities, as 
I had occaſion to know by ſight or by enquiry. 

He was one of the humbleſt things that could be feen within 
the bound of humanity ; the very pattern of that precept, quarts 
loctior tanto ſubmiſſior, and enough alone to demonſtrate, that 
knowledge well dige ſted ex inflat, Excellent in poſitive, excel- 


See biſhop Bedell's Liſe, p. 284, 285. 
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lent in ſcholaſtical and polemical divinity: a rare mathematician, 
even the moſt abſtruſe parts thereof, as in algebra, and the theo- 
riques; and yet withal ſo expert in the hiſtory of plants, as if 
he had never peruſed any book but nature. Laſtly a great canoniſt, 
which was the title of his ordinary ſervice with the itate, and cer- 
tainly in the time of the pope's interdicts they had their principal 
light from him. While he was either reading or writing alone, 
his manner was to fit fenced with a caſtle of paper about his 
chair, and over his head; for he was of our Lord of St. Alban's 
opinion, that all air is predatory ; and eſpecially hurtful when the 
{pirits are moſt employed. You will find a ſcar in his face; that 
was from a Roman aflaflinate, who would have killed him as he 
was turned to a wall near the convent. He was of a quiet and 
ſcttled temper, which made him prompt in his countels and an- 
{wers, and the fame in conſultation which Themiſtocles was in 
action, Auror yeioieZelv inavorrato;.? He concludes his letter, after 
a variety of particulars, as follows: Thus 1 have taken pleature to 
emember that man whom God appointed and turniſhed for à proper 
inſtrument to anatomiſe that pack of reverend cheaters, among 
whom (I ſpeak of the greater part, ec Janioribus) religion 
was ſhuffled like a pack of cards, and the dice ſo many years 
were ſet upon us. 

Biſhop Burnett, in his account of the life of biſhop Bed-/!, gives 
our author this character: “ He was equally eminent tfor vaſt 
learning and moſt conſummate prudence, and was at once one of 
the greateſt divines, and of the wiſeſt men of his age. But to com- 
mend the celebrated hiſtorian of the council of 'I'rent, is a thing ſo 
ncedleſs, that I may well ſtop.” — « When the reconciliation with 
Rome was concluded, father PAUL was out of alt hopes of ever 
bringing things back to fo promiſing a conjuncture ; [meaning 
the reformation of the corruptions in the Romiſh church] upon 
which he wiſhed he could have left Venice, and come over to 
England with Mr. Bedell; but he was ſo elteemed by the ſenate 
for his great wiſdom, that he was conſulted by the: as an oracle, 
and truited with their moſt important ſecrets ; fo that he ſaw ir 
vas impoſſible for him to obtain his conge - he theretore made a 
lift to comply, as far as he could, with the eſtabliſhed way of 
their worſhip; but he had in many things particular methods, by 
which he rather quieted than ſatisfied his conſcience. In {laying 
ot maſs he paſſed over many parts of che canon; and in part1- 
-alar thoſe prayers, in which that ſacrifice was offered up to the 
honour of ſaints, He never prayed to ſaints, nor joined in thote 
parts of the office that went againſt his conſcience ; and as in pri- 
vate conteilions and diſcourſes he took people off from thoie 
abuſes, and gave them right notions of the purity of the chit- 
tian religion; ſo he hoped he was ſowing feeds that might bg 
fruitful in another age; and thus he believed he might live in- 
nocent in a church which he thought defiled. When any one preſ- 
ſed him hard in this matter, and objected that he held communior 
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with, and gave credit tö an idolatrous church; all the anſwe- 
he made was, that God had not given him the ſpirit of Luther.“ 
Similar to which is the account given of him by Mr. lurieu, the 
famous French divine, who abridged the father's hiſtory of the 
council of Trent. 

Sir Thomas Pope Blount, bart. in his Cenſura been authq. 
rum, quotes ſome authorities to prove that father Paul was the fr 
who diſcovered the circulation of the blood : this, however, is ; 
matter too important to be taken intirely upon the credit of thoſ- 
authorities, and father Paul wants not the acceſſion of any hon. 
our that does not really belong to him. Mr, William Becket, 
the author of that curious diſſertation concerning the“ Touchin: 
for the king's evil,” in two letters to Dr. Steigertahl, and 87 
Hans Sloane, and whoie opinion commands no {mall deference, 
ſeems to give the merit of the diſcovery of this noble ſecret t 
our learned countryman Dr. William Harvey, chief phyſician to 
James and Charles I. and profeilor of mathematics and chiru;- 
gery in the college of phyſicians in London: but for the teſtimo 
nies on either ſide we refer the reader to the above diſſertation. 
Johannes Leonicenus, Nouvelles de la republique des Lettres, tom. J. 


Carolus Fracaſiatus, Prafat. epift. ad Malpigh. Dan. Geo. 3 


and Fulgentio's life of our author; or the account prefixed to: 
treatiſe on the Rig of Sowereigne, p. 82. 

Many other teftimouies of father Pau's great piety, wiſdom, 
learning, and virtues, miglit be collected, if it were neceſſary, 
from the writings of king James, biſhop Coſin, biſhop Barlow, 
Dr. Crakenthorp, Caſaubon, Joſ. Scaliger, Grotius, John Geri. 
Voſſius, Rigaltins, Baudius, ard even cardinal Bellarmin; but i: 
is hop:d thoſe already given will be thought ſufficient. 

Fulgentio was one of the fi{t that went about to honovr the f. 

ther's memory by ſome monument, and would yery probably have 
done it, had not the conveat ef Servi prevented him, by reſo; 
ing to make it a public act. Nothing, however, has yet bee 
done reſpecting it. But though he haz been now dead near a cen 
tury and halt, yet he ſtill hives, and ever will hve in his owr 
and the works of other great men of all nations, who were bi 
cotemporaries and admirers. - 
We conclude this intereſting article with giving a catalogu— 
of the learned and uſcful tracts he left behind him, calculated, 
not only for the ſervice of the Venetian, but for the whole repob- 
lic of letters, and to ſerve the common cauſe of chriſtianity through- 
out Europe. There are beſides many anonymous pieces of {evera! 
kinds. 

I. An Hiſtory of the Council of Trent. Of which we have the 
following account. 'The Venetians defiring father Pau. to write 
an anſwer to a book that was publiſhed during the quarrel with 
Rome, intitled, Scrutinio della Liberta Fentta, or An Inquiry into 
the Venetian Liberty; the father told them he had an anſwer 
ready, and accor dingly delivered them the hiſtory of this n 

Wit 
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which he deſigned to have intitled, Concilia Tridentina Ewiſcerata; 
but RP apprized of the danger of it by his friends, he altered 
his min It came firſt into the world by means of M. A. de 
Dominis, the abovementioned archbiſhop of Spalato, who being 
exaſperated by the court of Rame, got it printed at London in 
1619. Biſhop Bedell, who t:anflated part of it, ſays it was divid- 
ed into eight tomes We find it tranſlated twice into French, 

once by Deodati, and another time by M. Amelot de la livuſay ; 
but both theſe tranſlations are reckoned faulty. The abridgment 
of this hiſtory, by Mr. ſurieu, is extant. 

II. A Treatiſe of the Eye. Under the name of Aquapendente. 

III. A Treatiſe upon Excommunication, 

IV. Another on the ſame ſubject, with his deience of Johannes 
Gerſon againſt Cardinal Bellarmin. 

V. Confiderations up n the Cenſure. 

VI. La Confirmatione ; 3 being a defence of the conſideration *, 
under the name of Fulgentio, againſt friar Bovio. 

VII. Supplement to the Hiſtory of the Uſjcogues. 

VIII. De Jure Aglon Petri Sarpi Jurie — te name he was 
known by abroad. 

IX. A Treatiſe on the Ingquifition of Venice. 

X. A Hiſtory of the Venetians during the Interdif. — The two 
laſt, were tranſlated into Latin by bitt.op Bede!l. The latter was 
printed at Cambridge in 1626. It was alſo traullated into En- 
gliſh the ſame year by Dr. Potter, and printed by Bill, the King's 
printer. 

XI. The Rights of Sowereigns and Supjets, argued from the 
til, canon, and common lago; firſt printed in Italian and French 
in Holland, in 1721. and an Englith tranſlat ion of it afterwards 
publiſhed at London, 1725. gro. 

XII. An Hiftory ef the Valteline. 

XIII. The Mo rim, ef the Government of Venice. 

XIV. A Tract ef Matters beneficiary ; and 

XV. Two others upon the Deminion of the Adriatic Sea. 
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PROFESSOR HOFFMANs TREATISE 


Of the WIND; confidered as the CAUSE of HEALT 
or DISEASES 


(Continued from p. 78 
F 


RD ER requires that we ſhould now conſider how the body 

: is prejudiced by too violent agitations of the mind and 
animal ſpirits, Now we receive it from puthors of the greateſt re- 
VOL. VII. Nnn putation, 
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putation, that the diſeaſes by which the mind is affected, are much 
more affliting and pernicious than thoſe to which the body is li- 
able. Of * 5 paſſions of the ſoul, which can be detrimental] 
to the body, none, certainly, are more injurious than ſudden, and un- 
limited joy, imme derate terror, melancholy, and anger. For theſe 
being all very twift motions of the mind, neceſſarily cauſe mo- 
tion of the ſpirits and the blood, which we briſker, and more 
violent than nature allows. Hence it happens, that ſometimes by 
a contiunal wailing of the ſtrength, death at length ſteals upon 
us; ſoia-times the economy of the vital motions and ſecretions, 
(a moſt important matter) is overturned, and a very wide inlet is 
made for diſtempers. An unuſual and unreſtrained joy ſo excecd- 
ingly diſſipates the ſpirits, that a man, his blood being thus de- 
prived of them, may periſh by an apoplexy, or ſudden fainting ; 
which, that it hes happened to many, eſpecially weakly and 


old men, is recited by creditable hiſtorzans. Ariſtotle aſhrms, that 


one Polycrata, a woman of noble family from the iſland Naxos, 
died in a fit of extravagant joy. Philippides alſo, a dramatic 
poet, hy no means inconfiderable, and then in the decline of lite, 
having obtained, in a poetical conic, the crown of victory, con. 
trary to lis expectation, was overcome, and periſhed by a ſudden 
guſt of delight, We may ſtrengthen this truth by another exam- 
ple, which Pliny ſpeaks of, Hiſt. Nat lib. viii. cap. 53. that 
the Lacedzzmonian Chilo, a man honoured with the title of wiſe, 
and alſo a celebrated philoſopher, expired through the ſame cauſe, 
having beheld his ſon conqueror at the olympic games. More of 
the ſatne kind may be found in Gellius, Noct. Att. I. iii. c. 4. and 
P. Lotich. I. iii. c. 4. — Nor were the ancients ignorant what it wa: 
that produced a death fo unexpected; fince Heliodorus, an elegant 
writer, affirms that death is frequently cauſed, “by unreſtrained 
and licentious commotions of the ſoul *;”” it being evinced by daily 
obſervation, that after an exceſſive, and unexpected joy, the ap- 
petite decreaſes, the ſtrength is diminiſhed, and the body is laxa-— 
tive; ſound ſleep is driven away, and the pulſe becomes quicker 
and mere feeble, Horace gives us excellent admonitions in the 
following lines; 


. Equam inemcento rebus in arduts 
derwvere mentem : non Jecus in bonts, 
Ab inſolenti temveral an 

Latitid; moriture Delli +.” 


XI. But as an unſual, and intemperate flow of joy, waſtes the ani. 
mal ſpirits ; ſo {ſorrow aud melaucholy, which on the contrary 1s 


T In arduous he urs an equal mind maintain; 
Nor let your ſpirit foer too high, 
IJ heugh fortune kindly change the ſcene; 
Alas! my Dellius, thou wert born to die. 
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a kind of torment to the ſoul, and equally deſtructive, drives the 
blood and the ſpirits from the exterior parts towards the center of 
the human ſyſtem, ſpamodically contracting the habit of body: 
hence in fad and meiancholy perſons we find the face pale, and the 
kin parched ; perſpiration difficult, the pulſe flow and feeble, 
the appetite decayed, their nights become reſtleſs, and the powers 
of the body by degrees are deſtroyed. According to Fernelius“ Sad- 
neſs over clouds the mind, blunts the genius, ob{tructs the faculties 
of reaſoning, perplexes the judgment, deprefſes the ſpirit, aud pio- 
duces deſponding thoughts: from all which it comes to pats, that 
the body is disfigured by paleneſs, Henumbed with tulenels, 
diſfolved by an atrophy, and is continua ly obnoxious to a Grow lt- 
neſs, and other cold diſtempers.“ To this the wiſe $91 14 4s 
ſents, in Proverbs xvii. where he ſays 3 A broken ſpirit dreecb the 
bones; and in chap. xv. As a meth dejtroyeth the garinent, and a 
vorm ewood, fe ſadneſs in a man deſtroyeihb the heart. It is on aC- 
count of the inſufferable torture which the forrowful undergo, 
that Jamblichus, in his book de Mytteriis, was induced to ailert, 
„ that evil demons torment the ſons of men, and afRict them 
with diſeaſes :” Tneſe are followed by forrow and heavineſs of 
heart; by deſpair, fear, hatred of life, and a thouſand apprehen- 
ſions, which are a fort of foretaſte of future corments ; and with 
which that deceiver, like the vulture at Tityus's liver, ccates not 
to gnaw the heart of the unhappy. When Paul delivered Hy- 
menzus and Alexander to the chaſtiſement of ſatan, as we read 
in chap. i. of his firſt epiſtle to 'T'imothy, they were given over, 
not ſo much to him, as to miſery and ſorrow. Hippocrates ſays, 
lib. ii. de Morb. Care ftingeth the bowels, like a thorn;“ and 
in another place; ** When this melancholy has once ſeized on a 
man, he flies the light, and the converſe of human kind : he ſeeks 
darkneſs, is invaded by terrors ; is in pain, if you touch him; 
perpetually frightened with apparitions, and dreadful dreams.“ 
It is obſerved in practice, that a long ſorrow generally produces 
malignant and putrid fevers, a ſettled melancholy, madneſs, hy- 
pochondriacal complaints, the ſtone, hectics, and Cachexies. 
Nor has envy better effects; which, like ruſt eating into iron, 
conſumes the human mind, as Antiſthenes uſed to iay, Alex- 
ander the Great, in Quintus Curtius, calls the envious, a torment 
co themſelves, which is thus elegantly expreſſed by the poet; 

„ [.jvor tabificum malis venenum, 

Intactis vorat oſſibus medullis, 

Vt torum bibit artubus cruorem. 

Quod quiſquis fuerit, invidetque ſorti, 

Ut debet, ftbi pœna ſemper ipſe eſt“.“ 


* « Envy's a truly ſcorpion gueſt, 
When once admitted to the breaſt : 
It ſheds it's venom o'er the heart, 
And quickly poiſons every part. 
juſt pangs the envious mind annov, 
Which ſuffers for another's joy.“ 


Nun 2 XII. Anger 
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XII. Anger is alſo an affection of the foul very "gina to 
life and health. It ariſes from the idea of a preſent evil, which 
the mind has an hatred to, and exerts all it's faculties to remove it; 
by which a rapid motion of the ſpirits is produced, and the blood, 
flows from the center towards the extremities of the human frame, 
What Pergamenus ſays of this matter, lib. ii. de cauſis ſympt. 
c. 5. is very elegant and juſt : “ There is a certain motion, ſays 
he, among the firſt and principal, which is a carrying the natural 
colour either to the center, or ſuperficies of the body; and an 
attendant on many of the paſſions : by this the ſpirits and the 
blood are ſometimes contracted, and flow towards the interior parts; 
ſometimes are diſtended to their utmoſt limits. Such motions 
as theſe may be obſerved in many 1nftances, particulaily in the 
paſſions of fear and anger. The former contracts, and conveys 
within the ſpirits and blood, which is attended with an univerſal 
ſhivering of the body: the latter heats, and drives them to the 
exterior parts.” Since then in the paſſion of anger, the blood is 
impctuoully carried to the outward parts of the human frame, it 
neceſſarily follows, that the face is inflated by the paroxyſm, 
the eyes redden, and appear fierce, the limbs tremble, peripira- 
tion is increaſed, the pulſe beats quicker, and the foul is entirely 
moved and diſcrdered. Ennius well calls immoderate anger * the 
beginning of madneſs;“ and a certain philoſopher, ** a ſhort 
madneſs.” Cato the elder ſaid, that anger and madneſs differed 
only in the time of their duration, Behold the colour, the voice, 
the eyes, the itammering ſpeech, and the irregular actions of a 
paſſionate man, and tel] me if he be healthy. That you may 
Know thoſe not to be in good health, who are addicted to anger, 
obſerve, favs Seneca, their habit of body.” The eyes of the 
paſlionate burn and gl: ten, their countenance is red like ſcarlet, 
their lips tremble, their tecth are cloied, their hair ſtands an end; 
exclamations and imperfect mutterings ſupply the place of reaſon- 
able diſcourſe; hands clinched, and flamping feet, ſupply the 
place of reaſonable aQion. 

XIII. Since, however, the blood does not always move equably, 
eſpecially if it be viſcous and thick, and thoſe tubules narrow, by 
wich it is driven through the veins into the arteries; it ſometimes 
happens that a ſtoppage is cauſed in the ſolid parts, or in the 
bowels, which produces dangerous inflammations. And this is 
the reaſon, that thoſe who are ſubject to violent guſts of paſſion, 
frequently are afflicted with pleuriſies, inflammations in the 
lungs, the liver, the ſtomach, and inteſtines; which is particu- 
larly oblervable in ſuch as have ruptures. Nothing 1» more 
common, than for an high fit of anger, in thoſe who are troubled 
with an ill digeſtion, or are of a grols and dente habit of body, 
to be followed by a St. Anthony's fire. 

XIV. That the blood is put into a violent epitation by paſſion, 
appears from Hildanus, in obſ. xvii. cent. 1. who obſerves that a 
wounded artery, which had been well cured, burſt open again in 

a fit of anger, It is evident alſo from coutinual expelrience, that 
a anger, 
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anger, .in thoſe who are often ſubject to it, produces enormous 
excretions of the blood,cither by the noſtrils, or through the veins 
of the anus, and in women, by the uterus. And hence it is fre- 
quently found to cauſe apoplexies in plethoric and old men. 
For an apoplexy is a very dangerous diſorder, which is almoſt in- 
ſtantaneous death; the ſmaller arteries in the head being burſt, 
there is neceſſarily an extravaſation conſequent thereupon, imped- 
ing the circulation of the blood, and influx of the ſpirits. By 
thuſe, who are wounded, or any way injured in the head, anger 1s 
to be guarded againſt above all thiugs; as it's conſequence will 
be deſperate RT ariſing in the affected part. Hilda- 
nus takes notice, in cent. i. obſ. 17. that a young man, whoſe 
head had been hurt, and his ſcull fractured, was ſeized, in a paſ- 
ſion by a fever and delirium, Which afterwards killed him. His 
head being opened, the membranes of the brain were diſcovered 
to be inflamed, and the veius and arteries ſwollen with clotted 
blood. That this ſame affection very much retards the healing of 
ulcers, you may ſee from the ſame author, obl. Ixxv. cent. 5. 
It is a ſymptom peculiar to the paſſionate, to feel on the right fide, 
under the ſcrobiculus cordis, or pit of the ſtomach, a conſtricting 
pain, and a bitter taſte in the mouth. Theſe ſeniations derive their 
exiſtence from the overilowing ot the gall upon the inteſtines, 
whilſt the biliary ducts, conſiſting of nervous and muſcular coats, 
too much compreſſed by the impetuous influx of the animal ſpi- 
rits, diſcharge a large quantity of gall into the Cucdenum ; whence 
ariſes the diarrhœa, and an inclination to vomit : according to 
which Hildanus remarks, obſ. xvin. cent. 7. that a violent paſ- 
ſion had, in his knowledge, produced a purge no leſs effectually 
than phyſic itſelf. 


XV. The obſervation of Galen, lib. ii. de ſymp. is very me- 


morable z ** that no one ever was killed by anger, but by joy, 
many.” For in exceſſive joy the ſpirits are waſted, and the heart 
being motionleſs, throws the party into a ſwoon. This is not, 
however, to be granted, with reſpect to every individual, but 
with reſpe& only to thoſe, who are of a briſk and lively turn of 
mind. In anger on the contrary, the ſtrength of the ſpirits bein 
rather increated, than diminiſhed, which is evident from the pulſe 
at chat time, it is impoſſible for any man to be ſuddenly deſtroyed 
by it: ſo far from it, that experience teſtifies, and the authority 
ol iHippocrates himſelf confirms it, how ſerviceable that afte&iou 
is t the phlegmatic and paralytic, by encreaſing their faint heat. 
Clauderus obſ. cxcvi. decur. 2 ann. 5. thus expreſſes himſelf ; 
% As to what regards anger, practice has taught me, as well as 
others, that the vital balſam of aged perſons, has revived, as it were, 
by it's aſſiſtance, and been forced into action; the ſlimy and viſ- 
cid phlegm, which itifles it, in a manner, being by this means diſ- 
perſed, and the innate heat excited; which, like the flint-ſtone, 
unleſs it be ſtricken forcibly with iron, is not excited in old men, 
nor fcatters it's ſparks of fire.” However, paſſionate ſpeeches 
ought to be uſed with caution, left they extinguiſh, inſtead of 
tanning, 
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, 
fanning, the feeble blaze of innate light. Hatred, quarrels, and 


contentions may be reduded under the fame head, as producing 


the ſame effects in kind, though not in degree, 

XVI. But the caſe is very different with reſpect to fear; which 
affection ariſing from the apprehenſton of nets evil, hence it 
come: to paſs, that the mind having formed a judgment of the 
body's being in danger from the object feared, the ſpirits and blood 
retire, and lie hid as it were; and a motion is made from the 
more expoſed parts, towards the center of the human ſyſtem. 
Thus we find it attended with a ſpaſmodic contraction of the ex- 
terior parts of the body, the limbs growing pale, and none, or 
very {mail veins appearing : and the blood impetuouſiy ruſhing, 
as it does, towards tlie heart and lungs, cauſes there by it's 
prefiure, a great heavinels, a difficulty of breathing, and a quick 
and feeble pulſe, And fince nature endeavours to expeditate iti-it 
from this burden, it often happens that the ſpirits flow with 
great 1mpetuofity into the muſcles of the heart, and cauſe a con- 
vulſive motion, or palpitation in it, which is a ſymptom peculiar 
to this affection. That fear diveſts the heart of it's powers, and 
produces ſenſations like thoſe of a fever, is a remark of Moebius, 
in inſtitut. I. vii. for at the firſt advances of a fever, the more 


expoſed parts are contracted after a ſimilar manner, fo that the. 


blood cannot flow freely through them ; but being driven towards 
the heart with a retrograde motion, and ſtagnating there, it 
cauſes intolerable heavineſs. Immoderate fear has been often the 
cauſe of death, as appears from Galen, lib. ii. de cauſis ſymp. 
cap. 5. and from Pliny, lib. vii. hiſt. nat. cap. 36. and Barthol: 
nus, hiſt. Ixxvi. cent. 4. Valerius Maximus has alſo collected a 
great variety of examples to prove the ſame. The Reaſon is plain; 
for the blood being accumulated about the heart and lungs, and 
the corporeal faculties being debilitated, there eaſily follows 3 
mortal coagulation of the vital Fluid, 
| [ To be concluded in our next. | 
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On the HARMONY and AGREEMENT between the 
DECALO GU E, and ſeveral of the LAWS of the HE A- 
THE NS, particularly thoſe of ATHENS. 

(Concluded from p. 421.) 


E come now to the fin of murder ; to baniſh which wick 
edneſs, as well as thieving, covetouſneſs, and all corrup- 

tion, Plutarch tells us, was the invention of Lycurgus, when 
he brought in iron money, and forbad the uſe of gold and ſilver; 
becauſe in the / place, iron was ſo heavy, and a great many 
coined pieces amounted to ſuch a trifle ; and /c, becauſe by 


pouring vinegar upon it, while red hot, it became ſo brittle, that 
it 
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it could not be worked; ſo that it was not worth any one's while 
to forfeit his charaRer in applying it to any bad uſes. 

The Athenians had a law, that if any man deſignedly killed 
another, he ſtood capitally convicted, and the 'Theſmothetz were 
to put him to death. It was alſo enacted, that the aſſaſſin ſhould 
ſuffer death in the murdered perſon's country ; and being dragged 
away to the Theſmothetæ, according io the appointment of the 
law, he was to be liable to no other violence or ill uſage, than 
what his capital puniſhment included: nobody was to take mo- 
ney for his padon; and he who did was obliged to refund double 
the money he received of the criminal ; his name likewiſe was 
carried in by any one to the archons, but the heliaſtic court alone 
paſſed judgment upon him. We mutt not interpret the good 
uſage which Criminals were to receive from the common people in 
purſuance of this law, as if the Athenians did, in any meaſure, 
favour the aſſaſſins ; we ought rather to ſuppoſe it was the effect 
of Solon's humanity to ſuch wretched people in their laſt hours: 
for ſo great was the deteſtation of murder amongſt the Atheniaus, 
that if any one was only accuſed of it, he was deprived of al! 
city privileges ; and evea he who without premeditation had put 
an end to another man's life, was forced to quit his country for 
a year, till ſatisfaction was made to tne dead perſon's relations; and 
then he had liberty to return home, having Afrit ſacrinced and 
been purified. So that we find the ſeverity of the Athenians 
againſt murder excelleatly well tempered with clemency, as 
appears from this law : He who puts him in trouble, who 
was forced to fly out of Attica for chance-medley, Mall un- 
dergo the ſame penalty with him who doth the like to any citizen 
of Atheus.” But withal, though they would not let him be in- 
ſulted by thaſe who would have moleſted him, yet wouid they 
not ſufſer one who had thus undeſignedly killed a man to touch 
their ſhores, not even to take his trial upon any other indictment, 
after having been found gnilty of this; as appears from the fol- 
lowing law : If any one, being baniſhed for manſlaughter, ſhall 
have an indictment of wilſul murder brought againſt him before he 
has made up the difference with the proſecutors; he ſhall make 
his defence before the court“, ; Setarhas, in a little veſſel, 
which ſhall not be permitted to come on ſhore, but his judges 
Mall give ſentence on the land: if he is caſt, he ſhall ſuffer as a 
wilful murderer ; but if acquitted, ſhall only undergo the former 
{entence of baniſhment for chance-medley.” And in order to 
keep theſe laws for the ſecurity of life unrepealed and entire, 
Demoſthenes tells us the following law was made; © If any at- 
chon, or any man in a private capacity, 15 inſtrumental in the 
depraving or repealing of theſe ſtatutes, let him and his children 
be infamous, and his goods confiſcated.” Nay, any one might, 
with impunity, kill ſuch an offender and his children. 


* This court, as Pauſanias informs ut, wai ated vpon the ta- ſhore ir 
'he Piræeus. 
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The laws of the Athenians were not only very ſevere againſt the 
murder of another perſon, but alſo againſt ſelf- murder. For we 
find it enacted among them, that e, was Felo de ſe, ſhould 
have the hand cut off which did the murder, and be buried in 3 
diſtin& place from the repoſitory of the body; and among the 
Thebans we likewiſe find thoſe who laid violent hands upon 
themſelves branded with infamy“ In ſhort, ſuch was the ab- 
horrence of murder amongſt the Athenians, that according to a 
law of Draco, the very ra ava, the inanimate things which 
had been inſtrumental to any one's death, were ſent out of Attica: 
and if any one burt only the body, head, face, hands, or feet of 
another perſon deſignedly, he was proſcribed the city of the perſon 
injured, and his goods confiſcated ; and if he returned, he ſuffer- 
ed death. Solon publiſhed a law, in purſuance of which, whoſo. 
ever had fallen under the ſentence of infamy, before his archon- 
ſnip, might be re-privileged, except thoſe whom the Areopagires, 
Zphete, or Prytanes had baniſhed by the appeal of the king for 
murder, burglary, or treaſon, when this law was promulged. 
Among the Romans, the perſon who was convicted of parricice 
or the murder of any near relation, was immediately hooded, as 
unworthy of the common light ; then whipped with rods, ſewed 
up in a ſack, and thrown into the ſea; or, in inland countries, 


into the next lake or river. Afterwards, for an addition to the 


puniſhment, a ſerpent was uſed to be put into the ſack with the cri- 
minal ; and by degrees in after times, an ape, a dog, and a cock. 
The ſack which held the malefactor was termed C 09h and hence 
the puniſhment is often ſignified by the ſame name, The 'rea- 
ſon of the addition of the living creatures, is thought to have 
been, that the condemned perſons might be tormented with ſuch 
troubleſome company, and that their carcaſes might want both 
burial and reſt; Juvenal exprefliy alludes to this cultom in his 
vilith, fat. v. 211. 

Dr. Fryer tells us that the Moors puniſh murder either with 
cutting to pieces, which 1s always begun by the next relation, 
who muſt be both proſecutor and executioner, and then ieconded 
by the rabble ; or elſe by impaling the offender, who is likewiſe 
executed on a ſudden. | 

Again theft the ancient Athenians were very ſevere. By a 
law of Draco's, thieves of what denomination ſocver, loſt their 
lives for the crime. Solon thought this law not confiſtent with 
common juſtice; ſince thereby, as Plutarch tells us, every petty lar- 
ceny was proſecuted with no lefs rigor than facrilege and murder 
The opinion of Draco, ſquared exactly with that of the Stoics, 
who put all offences upon a level, imagining that nothing cou! 
be more honeſt than what was honeſt, nor more wicked than wha! 
was wicked; and coniequently, that though there were different 
ſpecies of crimes, yet they were all equally criminal. Draco, in- 
deed, upon the qQueftion's being put to him, why he made ſuch 3 


See Zenchins, ex Ariftoct. cent. vi. prov. 17. 
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law, anſwered that, According to his notion of things even 
ſmall, offences. wipy A νE˖!)-να deſerved death; and for great 
ones, he could not find out any greater puniſhment than loſs of 
life.“ However Solon's opinion at laſt prevailed fo far, that Pra- 
co's law was abrogated, and Solon's confirmed, which was this : 
If a robbery be committed, and the owner recover what he has 
loft, the thief himſelf and his accomplices ſhall reſtore it 22+, fold; 
hut if the owner does not regain what he has loſt, the thief and his 
accomplices ſhall pay the value of it ten fold, and be ſet in the 
ſtocks five days, and as many nights, if the Heliaſts fo give ſen- 
tence. The ſentence ſhall then he paſt, when his cauſe is de- 
pending.” This was in cafe the thing ſtole was not worth above 
fifty drachms ; if it were, it was adjudged a capital offence, as 
appears from this law: If any one hath ſtolen away avy thing 
by day, worth above fifty drachms, let an action be entered 
againſt him before the E/vven ; but if in the night, any one kath 
Irherty to kill him, or, upon iis endeavouring to make his eſcape, 
to wound him, and to iſſue an action againſt him before the Lle- 
ven; by which, if he be caſt, he ſhall %, without any conceſ— 
fon for ſureties, to put in bail for the ſtolon goods: ke farther, 
who thall pilfer out of the Lyceum, Academia, Cynojarges +, or any 
of the Gymnafia, any thing of the leaſt value, as% garment, oil 
vial, &c. or above ten drachms out of the Zapnis or Forts, ſhall 
ſuffer death.” If any one entered another perſon's houſe, under 
pretence of ſearching for any thing hc had loft, he was obliged 
to ſearch with only a thin garment hanging looſe about Lim, and 
call the Gods to witnels that he came only in expcaation ot End 
ing what had been taken from him: if it was difcovered, the 
perſon in whoſe houſe it was found, was fined : and ſuch was 
their abhorence of theft, that even if any one took up a thing, 
and did not lay it down again, he was puniſhed capitaily. This 
law Solon ſeems to have borrowed from the Jews, or rather from 
the Egyptians, who had it from the Jews ; as we may judge from 
the great affinity which appears in the wording of the law by 
Solon and Joſephns. "There was a law which made it a capital 
crime to break into a man's orchard, and ſteal kis figs; a las de- 


* See Exod, xxli. 1. | 

T The Lyceum was one of the moſt noted gymnaita or places of exerciſe; 
fitnated upon the Iliſſus, and received it's name from Aplo's Aygyroror, 
being dedicated to lum. The Acamedia was without the city, at ne dis 
*unce of about s ſtadia, and fo called from Academus, an old bero, whos 
when Helen was ſtolen by Theſeus, and concealed at Aphidae, ditcovered 
her to Caſtor and Pollux, who therefore extremely honoured him during 
nis life. In this place Plato read his le dure, and great numbers reſorted 
to him. The Cynoſarges was ſo called from a ite or farit? dog, Kun 
a 70g, which, when Diomus was facrificing to Hercules, inatched away part 
of the victim. Hercule „ the chief deity of the place, was here honoured 
with a magnificent temple, In this Gymmnnſiun Lintilthenes inſtituted the fect 
of philoſophers called #uyix51z or Quics. 
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ſigned againſt the young people, who, as uſual, made it a cuſtom to 
rob orchards ; but it was afterwards moderated; and the puniſh. 
ment changed into a fine. Lallly, even the ſtealing of dung bore 
an action. which gave occaſion to the proverb, Boats dun, Sca- 
vanger's law. 

'The Atheaians puniſhed fal/e 2vizn;s with the heavy mulct of a 
talent * ; becauſe, ſays Demotthenes, the judges pronounced ſen. 
tence according to the atteſtations of the witneſtes. They were 
not only puniſhed with a hne, but alſo degraded from all dig ni 
ty, being in the eye of the law ignominious. The Roman pu. 
niſhment for this kind of villainy Was, by throwing the crimina! 
from the Tarpeian rock. Though it was afterwards not puniſh. 
ed with death, yet whoever produced atteſtations which were falſe, 
or did not agree together, or that betrayed either party, was ba. 
niſhed or confined to fome ifland, or forbidden to appear in an, 
court of judicature. Paulus tells us, that whoever gave or recei 
ed money for tubornation or falling of evidence, or corrupted the 
judge, or was acceſſary to the bribing ot him, if he was a per- 
ſon 'of low condition, paid for it w ith I head; if a man of fi- 
cure, his goods were confiſcated, and himſelf and the judge tranſ 
ported into ſope ifland : and by a law of the emperor Zeno, the 
judge had a power of infliting whatever puniſhment he pleaſed 
upon a criminal of this fort, the circumſtances and degree of the 
crime being conſidered. 

We may reaſonably refer calumny alſo to the int} command- 
ment. Of this Solon ſeems to have taken particular care ; for he 
enacted, that whoever {hould calumniate or defame another, un- 
leſs he proved him guilty of what he laid to his charge, thould 
be fined three drachms to the injured man, and two to the public 
treaſury. But this was the puniſhment only for a ſlight calumny; 
% qvithout committing jome heinous offence againſt the laws.” Who- 
ever called any perſon a murderer, or updraided another for caſt- 
ing away his buckler, was fined, according to Lyſias, in five 
hundred drachms : aud whoever committed any one to jail for 
theft, and could not prove it upon him, was fined a thouſaud 
drachms. Laſtly, among the Romans, the Reamia Lex, as a pu- 
niſhment upon calumniators, ordained that they ſhould be ſtigma- 
tized. See Cic pro Sext. Roſc. 

The tenth commandmeat evidently ſhews a divine Legiſlator; 
for who but an omniſcient Lawgiver could pretend to ſet laws to 
the thoughts and defires of the heart? So that from the weakneſ⸗ 
of the laws of Diaco and Solon, which we may venture to pro- 
nounce the belt in the heathen world, we may judge of the 
weakneſs cf ail human laws, when compared with divine; tincc; 


There were two kinds cf talents, the common and the golden: the for 
mer, worth eighty-ieven pounds ten ſhillings, the o: her three thouſht 

pounds, accoriiing to Mr, Brerewoud, though Dr. Bernard reckons the or? 
at two hundred and tix pounds nes ſhillings, tas other at three thouſand 
three hundred pounds of our money's 
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doubtleſs, no laws of human inſtitution could admit this, which 
yet is the very foundation of all the reſt. For, as biſhop Beve- 
ridge well obſerves upon the catechiſm, p. 113. All tne las that 
were ever made by any governors upon earth, reſpected only the 
words and actions, or the outward carriage and behaviour of their 
ſubjects. None ever offered to give laws to the minds or hearts 
of men, what they ſhould think, or love, or defire, or the like; and 
it would have been ridiculous and abfurd to have done it ; becauſe 
they could never have known whether ſuch laws were obſerved 
or no.“ ; 

There are ſeveral other cuſtoms among the Jews, which fall in 
exactly with thoſe of the Jews : but as our deſign was only to 
compare the Decalogue with the heathen laws; it will not be 
proper to launch out into +a treatiſe upon the connection witich 
{ubliſts between ſome of the heathen rites, and thoſe of the Jews, 
The reader however, curious to know more of the ſubject, may find 
ample ſatis faction by referring to the learned Sam, Petit's treatile 
de Legibus Atticis, | 
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MISCELLANEOUS DIVINITY, 


I. 


ANSWER to QUZRE on MATT. XXVII. ;2. 
To the EDITORS of the CURISTIAN'S MAGaA7zI N I 
GENTLEMEN, 
APPREHEND the quzre of your correſpondent Mr, Taylor 


(p- 425.) is ſuch a one as borders more upon curioſity than 
uſe ; and is of that ſort, which will not eafily admit of any fatis- 
factory reply. He aſks firſt, are we to infer from the words. of 
the ſacred writer, that the corporeal ſubſtances of thoſe taints were 
what were ſeen ?” Certainly : ſince nothing can be more ſtrong 
than St. Matthew's words are: roxax owuaraty many bodies, roy x 
KO anuevuy ayiayy of the faints who ſlept ; abeautiful and moit cim- 
phatical expreſiion uſual to denote the ſtate of thoſe who die in 
the joyful hope of a future reſurrection. 

© But if they were the corporeal ſubſtances of theſe 1aints, 
continues the quarilt, ** what became of them?“ 'Tis, indecd, 
very difficult to teh; nor, that 1 know of, does it at all concern 
us to know; it is a point of mere curioſity and uſeleſs ſpecula— 
tion: but 1 ſhould apprehend that neither of thoſe things became 
of them which this gentleman mentions ; I conceive they ncither 
followed their former occupations, nor returned again to the 
grave; but I ſhould gonjecture that as they roſe as a kind of 
hrit fruits from the dead, and to confirm the great promiſe of 
our Redeemer, that he would raiſe all them who believed on him 
OOO 2 to 
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to eternal life, they returned no more to the grave, but were 
made partakers with him, of that bliisful Rate, that para iſe, 
into which he promiſed immediately to receive the penitent 
thief. Accordingly, ſome of the fathers ſay, that they were 
raijed to live in paradiſe with Enoch and Elias. 

Dr. \Whitby very ſenſibly conjectures, that the perſons thus alf 
ed were ſome. of thoſe who believed in Jcſus ; as old Simeon, 
John the baptiſt, &c. and who died before his reſurrection; for it 
is faid of theſe perſons, that tcp avert into the holy city, and ap. 
prared io many; whence it is probable that they were perſon; 
knywn to them to whom they did appear; and if fo, they mult 
have bcen men who lived in the ti me of their Knowledge. I men. 
tion this as belonging to the ſubject, though it makes no; 
or Me. Taylor's quære; and I ſhall be glad if what I have iaid 
gives latisfaction either to him or to you. 

I am, gentlemen, 
Your moit humble fervart, 
* GEORGE WILSON 


Sept. 1 3 
1700, 


II. 
OBZERVATIONS on the Word 5, SHILOH, GEN. XLIX. 10. 


To the EDITORS of the CHRISTIAN's MAGAZINE. 
(TENTLEMEN, 
N turning over the Rev. Mr. Charles Peters's Critical Diſſer- 
tation on the Book of Job, I found the following obtervatior, 
on the word MYW, mentioned in the prediction of Jacov, Gen, 
xlix. 10. which, I doubt not, will be acceptable to your judicious 
readers. He obſerves, * that «+ the word e ii ſignifics 4 
child, and that the N , a feminine affix added to it, makes 
mw $5:/1h in the uſual way of pronunciation. But as it is 
pointed Shi, and the o carries in it a maſculine found, Aint. 
worth explains the myſtery thus, «+ The Hebrew hath an unuſual 
manner of writing, implying his jor, and her /en, as a prophecy 
that he ſhouid be of Mary, the virgin, and of the lineage ot 
Jutah f.“ 

However this be, the Jews themſelves have ever acknowledg— 
ed this for a prophecy of the Meſſiah; at leaſt the opinion is as 
old as the 'Fargums. But at leaſt this will ſhew that even in 
ol. Jacob's time, they had not forgotten the firſt promiſe of a 
Redeemer, but built their hopes upon it, as appeaas from tlic 
name here giver him, exactly correſpondent with the word 
Dy zerce, Gen. iii. 15. which equally denotes her /ced or = 
ſpring. This makes it probable that they underſtood that other 
promiſe of a /erd of Abrabam, in whem all the nations of the earn 
a to be bicgjed, of ſome one great perſon ; likeæwiſe of a /ced, and 
not deeds, as the apoſtle of the Gentiles diſtinguiſhes, Gal. iii. 16.“ 
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III. 
REMARKS on JOHN IX. 2. 
From ROTHERHAM's ESSAY on FAITH, p. 72. 


HE introduction to this miracle hath occaſioned ſome dif- 

ficulty. The diſciples aſked him, ſaying, Maſter who did fin, 
this man, or his parents, that he was born blind ? This queſtion 
hath been generally ſuppoſed to imply a prepoſſeſſion in favour of 
the doctrine of a pre- exiſtent ſtate of ſouls. But it does not 
ſeem likely that the apoſtles ſhould introduce a doctrine of which 
there are no traces, either in the Old or New Teſtament ; {till 
leſs likely, that our Lord ſhould paſs ſo ſingular a doQtrine, with- 
out any direct anſwer or refutation. 

There is another opinion with which the later Jews were deep- 
ly infected, and which might have leit ſome ſcruples in the minds 
of the apoſtles, I mean the opinion which the Jews entertained 
under their captivity, and in the calamitous times that followed, 
that all thei; ſufferings deſcended upon them for the crimes of 
their fathers; and were wholly unmerited on their own part. 
This opinion it was which drew from the pen of Ezekiel that 
ſevere remonſtrance, and animated vindication of the ways of 
Providence, contained in the xvnith. chapter of his prophecy. 
Some remains cf this opinion might ſtill have poftetied the minds 
of the apoſtles, full as they were at that time of all Jewiſh pre- 
judices. They fancied they ſaw in the man born blind a caſe 
that could not be accounted {or but by iuppoſing him to ſuffer for 
a parent's guilt, Maſter, <vwo did fin, this man, or his parents, 
that he was born blind? The queſtion they thought admitted but 
of one reply. The crime muit precede the puniſhment. The puniſh- 
ment in this caſe commences before there could be any perſonal guilt 
in the 1ufferer, It muſt therefore deſcend from the parent's fin.” Rut 
our Lord ſhewed them that the caſe admitted of a very different 
ſolution. Jeſus anſwered, Neither hath this man fenued, nor his pa- 
rents, but that the works of Goa ſhould be made manifeſt in him, 
** Suffering is not in this inſtance the effect of fin. This is a pe- 
culiar caſe; an exception from the ordinary courſe of God's pro- 
vidence. This private calamity is permited for a public good; 
to give me an opportunity of diſplaying to the world the divine 
per by which I act.“ 


IV. 
An EXPLANATION of JOHN VI. 44, 45 
HERE is ſome difficulty in perceiving the pro- 
priety of the anſwer which Jeſus here makes. The 
objection of the Jews was, How can he ſay that he came 
down' from heaven, when he was born of earthly parents, 


This obſervation is taken from © Diſſertations on Subjects relating to 
he Genius and Evidences of Chriſtianity. By Alexander Gerard, D. D.“ 
tn excellent work, well deſerving the molt terious perulal, 
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whom we know? His anſwer is, No man can come unto me, 
except the Father, which hath ſent me, draw him — It is written 
in the prophets, And they ſhall be all taught of Ged. How is their 
objection obviated by this reply ? It is ſomewhat indirect: the 
violence of their prejudices made it neceſſary that it ſhould be 
ſo ; but it tended to warn them that they were prejudiced, with. 
out exaſperating them. I. When we conſider the anſwer in the 
moſt general view, the aſſertion that divine teaching was neceſ- 
ſary for their receiving him as the Meſſiah, and the quotation of 
a paſſage from the Old "Teſtament, in which this teaching had 
been foretold, implies a plain inſinuation that it would not be al 
together ſo eaſy to diltinguiſh the Meſſiah, as they imagined ; and 
that ſince they ought to expect ſome difficulty, they ſhould not be 
poſitive that he did not come down from heaven, merely becauſc 
they knew not exactly in what manner he did. II. It had a itil] 
more immediate relation to their objection. {hey expected that 
the Meſſiah ſhould deſcend from heaven in a viſible and glori- 
ous manner and this was the ſign which they demanded. 
But this ſign was ſo accurately determined, and ſo minutely 
deſcribed by their doQtors, that if it had truly belonged to 
the Meſſiah, they muſt have known him inſtantly : there could 
have been no room for dcubt, and coni:quently, no need . 
for divine teaching. By aſlerting, therefore, the neceſlity of 
this, he intimated, that they were miſtaken concerning the 
nature of the ſign; that is, concerning the mauner of the Meſſiah's 
deſcent from heaven; that no ſuch deciſive mark as they expected 
would attend him; and that on this account, they could not 
conclude, from what they knew of his nativity, that he was not 
truly the Meſſiah. III. To be drawn 6y the Father, is common- 
ly underſtood of mens? being enlightened and convinced by the 
immediate influence of the Divine Spirit; but it likewiſe natu— 
rally implies their being taught by the ancient revelations Which 
God had given. According to this ſenſe of the expreſſion, the 
import of Chrilt's anſwer is, „e cannot perceive me to be the 
Meſſiah, or to have come down from heaven, except ye underitand 
the intimations of his character which God has already given by 
the prophets ; except ye apprehend the true meaning of the pre- 
dictions concerning him: ye miſtake their meaning in the parti - 
cular to which your preſent objection refers, as well as in many 
others; ye ought, therefore, to ſtudy them more carefully: i! 
ye do, ye ſhall attain the knowledge of the real characters of the 
Meſſiah ; for it is predicted that in his time God will teach all 
who are diſpoſed to learn, and then ye ſhall eafily get over the 
difiiculties which now perplex you; for every man that hath in this 
manner, heard and lcarned of the Father, will diſcern me to be the 
Mcſhah, and come unto me.”? 


ANSWER 
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V. 
An ANSWER to the REMARKS on ESSAYS, Moral, &c. 


{ Tnjerted p. 375. ] 
To the EDITORS of the CHRIsTiIans MAGAZINE. 
GENTLEMEN, 


AS you have inſerted in your Magazine for July, p. 375, ſome 
remarks on a paſſage in ass, moral, religions and miſcellaneous, 
it is hoped that with your wouted zzpartiality, you will alſo inſert 
the follewing defence of it. 


H E paſſage firſt quoted from one of theſe eſlays, is as 
follows: “Since the attributes of God are always propoſed 
as the rule by which we ought to examine any pretended revela- 
tion, this is confeſſing that we can, by our faculties, diſcover 


that God is infiritely powerful, wiſe, juſt, and good.“ On 


which the remarker ſays, that „ the attributes of God which 
are ſuppoſed to be made the rule, cannot be proved. Nature itſelf, 
is, continues he, for all that reaſon can diſcover, wholly incon- 
fiſtent with theſe attributes; and, Vat can we reaſon but from 
avhat aue know 2? *"? 
If indeed, as is here aſſerted, “ theſe perfections cannot be 
roved to be rightly attributed to the Deity, and, if nature itſelf 
be awholly inconſiſleut with them,” it may be aſked, on wiat prin- 
ciples, or by what rule, or criterion, can we examine the pre- 
tenſions of any revelation? It ſeems in particular, to be infinu- 
ated, that God may not be juſt and merciful, according to 
our ideas of juſtice and mercy ;*”* but if not according to our 
ideas, he is not at all fo, in any ſenſe that can yield us comfort, or 
even hope, or afford any light for the regulation of our own 
conduct; not to inſiſt that the ſcriptures themſelves, beſides 
continually aſſerting theſe perfections in the Deity, repreſent him 
as appealing to men, whether his ways are not equal, and theirs 
unequal, &c. all which would be utterly unintelligible and 
uſeleſs, if not to be interpreted according to our ideas, and the 
ſenſe in which we commonly underſtand theſe expreſſions. 
The critical diſtinctions which immediately follow, on allow- 
ing the Deity to be juſt and merciful, are ſuch as, probably, will 
not embarraſs any readers of common ſenſe, who endeavour only 


* I will not charge the remarker with borrowing his ſentiments or 
expreſſions from the Lord Bolingbroke ; but I cannot forbear obſerving 
how fimilar they appear to that noble wiiter's, whole words on the {ame 
ſubject are, * the alctibing juſtice and goodne!s to God, according to our 
notions of them, would not be lets really abſurd than the aſeribing of 
temperance and fortitude to him: Vol. v. p. 311. And again, © There 
Is no ſufficient foundation in nature to conneet the moral attzibutes with 
the phyſical attributes of God; nay, the phænomena arc, in teveral 
eaſes, repugnant,” Vol. v. p. 316. Sce allo the Chriſt. Mag, Vol. iv. 
P. 257, 253. 
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whom we know? His anſwer is, No man can come unto me, 
except the Father, which hath ſent me, draw him — It is auritten 
in the prophets, And they ſhall be all taught of God. How is their 
objection obviated by this reply ? It is ſomewhat indirect: the 
violence of their prejudices made it neceſſary that it ſhould be 
ſo ; but it tended to warn them that they were prejudiced, with- 
out exaſperating them. I. When we conſider the anſwer in the 
moſt general view, the aſſertion that divine teaching was neceſ- 
fary for their receiving him as the Meſſiah, and the quotation of 
a paſſage from the Old Teſtament, in which this teaching had 
been foretold, implies a plain inſinuation that it would not be al- 
together ſo eaſy to diſtinguiſh the Meſſiah, as they imagined ; and 
that ſince they ought to expect ſome difficulty, they ſhould not be 
poſitive that he did not come down from heaven, merely becauſc 
they knew not exactly in what manner he did. II. It had a itil} 
more immediate relation to their objection. They expected that 
the Mefhah ſhould deſcend from heaven in a viſible and glori- 
ous manner and this was the ſign which they demanded, 
But this ſign was ſo accurately determined, and ſo minutely 
deſcribed by their doors, that if it had truly belonged to 
the Meſſiah, they muſt have known him inſtantly : there could 


have been no room for dcubt, and coni:quently, no nced 


for divine teaching. By ailerting, therefore, the neceſſity of 
this, he intimated, that they were miſtaken concerning the 
nature of the ſign; that is, concerning the mauner of the Meſſiah's 
deſcent from heaven; that no ſuch deciſive mark as they expected 
would attend him; and that on this account, they could not 
conclude, from what they knew of his nativity, that he was not 
truly the Meſſiah. III. To be drawn by the Father, is common- 
ly underſtood of mens” ag Dare Jr uri and convinced by the 
immediate influence of the Divine Spirit; but it hkewiſe natu- 
rally implies their being taught by the ancient revelations which 
God had given. According to this ſenſe of the expreſſion, the 
import of Chrilt's anſwer is, „ve cannot perceive me to be the 
Meſſiah, or to have come down from heaven, except ye underitand 
the intimations of his character which God has already given by 
the prophets ; except ye apprehend the true meaning of the pre- 
dictions concerning him: ye miſtake their meaning in the parti- 
cular to which your preſent objection refers, as well as in many 


others; ye ought, therefore, to ſtudy them more carefully: it 


ye do, ye ſhall attain the knowledge of the real characters of the 
Meſliali ; for it is predicted that in his time God will teach all 
who are diſpoſed to learn, and then ye ſhall eafily get over the 
difiiculties which now perplex you; for every man that hath in this 
manner, heard and learned of the Father, will diſcern me to be the 
Meſhah, and come unto me. 
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| V. 
An ANSWER to the REMARKS on ESSAYS, Moral, &c. 


D Inferted p. 375. ] 
To the ED1TORS of the CURISTIAN's MAGAZINE. 
GENTLEMEN, 


AS you have inſerted in your Magazine for July, p. 375, fome 
remarks on a paſſage in Hass, moral, veligieus and miſcellaneous, 
it is hoped that with your wouted impartiality, you will alſo inſert 
the following defence of it. 


HF paſſage firſt quoted from one of theſe eſlays, is as 
follows: © Since the attributes of God are always propoſed 
as the rule by which we ought to examine any pretended revela- 
tion, this is confeſſing that we can, by our faculties, diſcover 
that God is infinitely powerful, wiſe, juſt, and good.“ On 
which the remarker favs, that “ the attributes of God which 
are ſuppoſed to be made the rule, cannot be proved. Nature itſelf, 
is, continues he, for all that reaſon can diſcover, wholly incon- 
ſiſtent with theſe attributes; and, Vat can wwe reaſen but from 
avhat abe know 2? *" 
If indeed, as is here aſſerted, “ theſe perfections cannot be 
roved to be rightly attributed to the Deity, and, if nature itſelf 
£ avholly inconſiſtent 20 them,” it may be aſked, on wiaat prin- 
ciples, or. by what rule, or criterion, can we examine the pre- 
tenſions of any revelation? It ſeems in particular, to be inſinu- 
ated, that God may not be juſt and merciful, according to 
our ideas of juſtice and mercy;“ but if not according to our 
ideas, he is not at all fo, in any ſenſe that can yield us comfort, or 
even hope, or afford any light for the regulation of our own 
conduct; not to inſiſt that the ſcriptures themſelves, beſides 
continually aſſerting theſe perfections in the Deity, repreſent him 
as appealing to men, whether his ways are not equal, and theirs 
unequal, &c. all which would be utterly unintelligible and 
uſeleſs, if not to be interpreted according to our ideas, and the 
ſenſe in which we commonly underſtand theſe expreſſions, 
The critical diſtinctions which immediately follow, on allow- 
ing the Deity to be Juſt and merciful, are ſuch as, probably, will 
not embarraſs any readers of common ſenſe, who endeavour only 


* I will not charge the remarker with borrowing his ſentiments or 
expreſſions from the Lord Bolingbroke ; but I cannot forbear oblerving 
how fimilar they appear to that noble witer's, whoſe words on the {fame 
lubjeR are, the aſctibing juſtice and goodneſs to God, according to our 
notions of them, would not be lets really abſurd than the aſeribing of 
temperance and fortitude to him: Vol. v. p. 311. And azain, There 
iS no ſufficient foundation in nature to conncet the moral attributes with 
the phyſical attributes of God; nay, the phænomena are, in feveral 
caſes, rep ugnant.“ Vol. v. p. 316. Sce allo the Chriſt. lag. Vol. iv, 
P. 251, 253, 
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to comprehend the author's meaning; and are therefore paſſed 
over without particular notice, 

But the author of the eſſays may eaſily reſcue his own expre!. 
fions from the forced and unnatural conſtruction put upon them 
in the next paragraph; where the remarker, though ſeeming to 
quote him, bo: inſtead of the author's, ſubſtituted the following 
words:“ We are liable to diſobey the will of God, without 
knowing it, and by a neceflity of nature and circumſtances; 
therefore God, upon our fincere repentance, will pardon our dif 
obcdience to his known will by a voluntary determination.” Then, 
he adds, This ſurely is ſtrange reaſoning !” 

Strange indeed; but it is of his own fabric; neither the words nor 
the reaſoning of the author whom he cites. The author's words 
are, „Is it not highly reafonable, to expect that ſuch a Being 
{hould deal with his creatures conſitently with theſe attributes ? 
Nay, certain that he will do fo, and particularly that he will 
exerciſe his goodneſs and mercy towards thoſe who are proper 
objects, as well as his juſtice towards thoſe who ſhall be proper 
objects of that? eſpecially, if it be conſidered, that the errors 0! 
his creatures are, many of them, owing to their make, and 
the circumſtances with which they are ſurrounded, and ſome 
of them almoſt inevitable ; that he himſelf produced theſe crea- 
tures, and by his providence placed them in theſe circumſtance: ; 
to ſay, then, that forgiveneis 15 not to be hoped from ſuch a 
Being, on a fincere repentance of all known tranſgreſſions, i“ 
apparently to deny his attributes, &c.” 

Can any plain reader miſtake the author's ſenſe in this paſſage ? 
When it is ſaid, ** Many of their errors are owing to their make, 
&c.“ is not this implying that all their errors are not, but that 
others of them are, voluntary errors? And when it is ſaid tha! 
„ ſome of them are almoſt inevitable,” this is not ſaying that 
all are even almoſt ſo ; and it is alſo ſaying that thoſe ſame ar: 
not quite inevitable, but may be avoided ; for this word ale, 
is evidently added for ſuch a conftrution. It is not therefore 

roperly aſſerted of any at all, that they are abſolutely inevitable; 
inſomuch, that, notwithſtanding any thing here advanced, every 
error, except ſuch as ariſe neceſſarily out of our make, or conſtitu- 
tion, (if theſe are, indeed, to be deemed errors,) may poſſibly be 
avoided. So that the author may add, very confiitently with th1: 

whole paragraph, that, ve! oi is to be hoped, on a fincere 
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repentance of all known tranfgreſſions. 
Where now 15 this range reaſening“ except in the remarker's 
uncandid repreſentation. | a | . 
At the concluſion, he offers his counſel or advice, in thefe 
words: ** Let us, then, rather take the comfort of rovelation, 
and be thankful, than ſpend our time in vain enquiries what 
comfort we might have obtained without it.” | . 
But ſurely, no one can “ take the comfort“ of any propoſed t 
revelation, till he is well aſſured that it is, indeed, a revelation | | 
from God; and how ſhall he be aſſured of this, without proper 
| examination? 
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examination? Or will this writer call every ſuch examination a 
« yain enquiry ?“ It not, by what rule, or by what mean is 
the enquiry to be made, otherwiſe than as propoſed ? And mull it 
not, atter examination, appear to the enquirer to be worthy of 
the Deity, and conſiſtent with ſuch of his perſections as by reaſon, 
or the light of nature, he can diſcover, or atleaſt thinks he diſ- 
covers, before he can receive ſuch revelation with any degree of 
aſſurance, or confidence, fo as to reſt upon it, and take comtort 
from it ? | 

His advice is like that of the author of Chriſtianity not founded 
on Argument to his young friend, p. 114, third edit. viz. Be 
content to be as good a chriſtian as your fiſter, or your pious 
mother. If we do but once heartily believe, it is a very invidious 
25 well as ſuperfluous diſtinttion to concern ourſelves about, whe- 
we know by the teſt of our underſiandings, upon what grounds 
we believe, or not, &c.“ : 

Which fort of advice would be juſt as proper at Conſtantinople as 
at London: for if ſuch enquiries are vain, and all examination con- 
demned as uſeleſs or preſumptuous, and ſo neglected, Mahometiſm 
may have as good a claim to divine revelation, as chriſtianity, for 


* 


any thing we could know to the contrary. 


VI. 
The SOLILOQUY of the DEVOUT SOUL, 
A TRANSLATION from THOMAS a KEMPIS. 


(Continued from p. 375. 
. 


Of the DESIRE of a HAPPY DEATH. 


HOU art my hope, o Lord! even from my youth. In this hope, I fly 

to thee, until the laſt hour, and the time of my diſſolution ſhall 
come. O that I may be prepared! that I may die in the hope of 
grace! that I may make an happy exit, at the final day, when 1 ſhall 
lay down my bodily frame! How many evils and terrors might I 
avoid? Happy he whom thou haſt choſen and taken tothyſelf; who, 
having now laid down his body, departeth from this world unto 
the Father, from exile to a kingdom, from a dungeon to a pa- 
lace, from darkneſs to light, from death to life, from dangers to 
ſecurity, from labour to reſt, and from every miſery, to perpetual 
bliſs! Happy ſoul, which now enjoyeth it's reward, rejoicing 
in thee, o Lord, it's God! But, oh me! that my dwelling is ſtill 
prolonged here! How graciouſly, how mercifully wouldſt thou deal 
with me,*ſoon to call me hence, and ſuffer me to come unto thee ; 
That where thou art, there I might alſo be! Ah, if thou hadit 
more early taken me from this world, ere I had known ſo much 


of it's deflements, and when I feared to offend even in ſmall 


things, what good hadſt thou thus diſpenſed unto me ! But now 
while I live, I have daily been ſtraying farther from thee, and 
oſtending in many things. 

VOL, VII. Ppp U. Woe 
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IT. Woe is me! what have I done? I have purſued the luſts of 
the fleſh, I have followed after vanities, 1 have forſaken virtue, 
{ have not kept mine innocency. I have added evil things to 
evil; and I am overwhelmed in ſorrow, for I have read, be unto 
the wicked, it ſhall be ill with him! Scarcely have I at length re- 
turned, {lowly have I begun; 1 have not hatened my retreat, 
nor been zealous in my advances, nor have I increaſed in my ar- 
dor; nay, what is worſt of all, I have waxed cold from the be- 
ginning. Hence I have often feared to die; for even while con- 
ſcience urged, I lived nct as | ought. Becauſe of the danve:s 4 
te ptation, and left my laſt error thould be worſe than the fürſt, 
I have frequently wiſhed for death, I have ſaid, O that now [| 
were dead in a ſtate of grace, freed from the many evils of this 
earthly ſcene ! O that God would vouchlafe, in due time, to take 
me away, and put an end to all my labours; how happy then 
were my ſtate! But all things, o Lord! are dependant on thy 
will. If thoa inclineit to do what 1 require, let it be inftantly | 
but if not, % wvill be done. I can ſuggeſt my deſire, and the 
miſery I undergo, to thee, who knowelt all things, and wilt hear 
and refreſh my 1oul. | 

I know that | am not yet well prepared: my conſcience is ſtil] 
in great fear; and what wonder, that I, a ſinner, ſhould fear, 
when many holy fathers have alſo feared ; for thy thoughts are 
not as our thoughts ? — But how ſhall I prepare? Certainly it 
were good that I prepare me better againſt that day, of which 
I know not whether it ſhall be to-day or to-morrow, I will ſum- 
mon up a more ſtedfaſt reſolution, I will deplore my paſt negli— 
gencies, I will offer myſelf wholly to thee, and commend myſelf 
torever to thy mercy. O Lord, my God! on thy mercy depend 
all my works, and none are properly merits, but in the eye of 


thine unbounded goodneſs and compaſſion, And this is my hop}; 


this is my only conhdence. 

III. But how is it. with the good and the pure conſcience ? 
What ſaith the chaſte and devont foul ? O come (ſhe taith) Lord 
Jeſus ! come, and tarry not ! looſe my fetters, break my chains, 
Lead forth the captive from the priſon-houſe, from the pool of 
miſery, from the mire ard clay. J have earneſtly waited for thee 
incline thee anto me, and hear me. O leave me not at the laſt 
hour! Let jt ſuffice that J have hitherto fought, that I have been 
baniſhed, that J have not deſerved to enjoy thee, nor been able 
to behold thee face io face. Now grant me to enjoy the wiſhed 
for happineſs, Which is limited by no bounds, nor obſcured by 
any ſatizty. Shew me thy face, which the angels ever behold. 
Let thy voice ſound in my ears, which they hear without inter- 
miſſion. Come, Lord Jeſus! and bear me from a ſtrange land, 
Recall the out- caſt to his country, and reſtore the fallen to bis 
former ſtate. Come, gracious Redeemer ! make me partaker of 
thine eternal glory. It is now time that I ſhould return to thee. 
It is now time, that thcu commend my body to the earth, from 
whence it was taken ; I have no great care where it is placed, or 
how it is diſpoſed of; To long as my fpirit is ſaved, and cometh 
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unto thee. Let it be well with my ſoul, which IT commend to 
thee ; but let my fleſh reſt ir. hope, and be raiſed up a: the laſt 
day. Whereſoever my hidden parts ſhall be, they cannot 
be remote or unknown to thee, Fake me from amongſt men, 
and join me to the ſocieties of thy ſaints. I am weary of a tem- 
poral life : the day of eternal brightneis only delights me ; let 
not the old ſerpent hinder my departure out of AZgypt; let not 
the enemy ſpeak againſt me in the gate; let not his hideous thape 
afftright me, let not the terrors of death ſtartle me But may 
thy good angels faithfully aſſiſt me, powerfully ſurround me, 
mightily protect me, kindly and gently ſupport, and conduct me 
with exultation to the heavenly paradiſe : and thou, o God! 
lovely, moſt bleſſed Jeſus ! reſtore to me the joy of thy counte- 
nance, and caſt me not away from thy holy delights : but call to 
mind, remember, o Son of God |! that by thy precious blood, 
thou haſt redeemed me from the hand of the enemy! Of thy mer- 
cy and goodneſs, receive me into thy glory; for with deſire 
have I defired to keep the paſſover with thee. O happy day of 
my wiſned reward! Oh bleſſed hour of tranſlation! which I have 
daily defired, and have always kept in fight What hurt ſhall 
tribulations, and afflictions in the world now do me? What harm 
hall contempt and labour and humiliation for thy name ſake do me, 
Thou haſt been mine in life ; bur now to die will be gain, and 
far better ſhall it be, to reſt with thee in thy kingdom. All praife 
and glory be to thee, who art the life of the living, the hope of 
the dying, the ſalvation and the reſt of all who come unto thee ! 
| (To be continued.) 


VII. 
SUCCESSFUL INTREPIDITY in a PRIEST. 
Dignum laude virum muſa wetat mori. Hok. 

N the year 1148. the Venedi having over-run the whole pro- 
vince of Wagria, came before the litle town of Suſle, which 
at that "endure had not above an hundred men in 1t. The Ve- 
nedi troops, conſiſting of three thouſand men, ſet fire to all the 
avenues, and began to attack the place with the utmoſt fury ; 
but perceiving, , © the brave reſiſtance of the townſmen, that 
they ſhould pay dear for their conqueſt, they propoſed a capitula- 
tion and offered not to touch the lives or limbs of the inhabitants 

on their laying down their arms, and quitting this fortreſs. : 
The people in the town were eager to cloſe with theie condi- 
tions; when a prieſt, named Ger/au, thus harangued them. Coun- 
trymen, conſider well the conſequences of ſurrendering. Do you 
imagine ſuch ſubmiſſion will ſave your lives ? — That there 1s any 
faith in theſe barbarians ? — Can you be ignorant that of all fo- 
reipners the Venedi hate the Friſians molt ? — Our very name 
they hold in deteſtation. I conjure you, my friends, by the great 
Creator of the earth, who is able to protect us againſt any num- 
bers, — I conjure you to exert your ſtrength and renew your ef- 
forts, Whilſt within this fence, we are maſters of our hands, 
Ppp 2 maſters 
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. maſters of our weapons, and have hopes of ſaving our lives; bu 
once difarmed, our fate will be an ignominious death. Take then 
your ſwords, which the enemy would fain get from you, without 
fighting; drench them in their blood; revenge your ſlaughtered 
friends and relations; give theſe ſtrangers a E of your con- 
rage; make them feel you are men, and determined to ſel! your 
lives as dear as poſſible.” | 
Theſe words he ſeconded with a ſuitable action: for, throwin 

open the gate, he ruſhed towards the enemy, laid numbers of them 
at his feet, and, though he loft an eye, and was wounded in the 
belly, continued fighting with indefatigable impetuoſity; when 
the townſmen, animated by his example, joined him, and repulicd 
the enemy, notwithſtanding the vaſt ſuperiority of numbers. This 
noble inſtance of (elf-defence at the laſt extremity, is related by 
Dr. Nugent, in his late hiſtory of Vandalia, 


VIII. 


The DUTY of ACQUIESCENCE, and the MISERIES 
Of DISCONTENT and SELF-IGNORANCE. 


A E NR. By irs. C. 


OW little do we know wherein our real intereſt and happineſs 

conſiſt, when we preſume to dictate to Omniſctence ! Ought 
we, in an act of devotion, which is an acknowledgment of our de- 
pendance, to preſcribe rules to him who knoweth whereof we arc 
made?“ Shall we, amidſt the profuſion of bleſſings with which 
Providence hath indulged us, preſume to murmur, becauſe a dif- 
ferent path of happineſs is marked out ſor our neighbour ? Shall 
we dare to with we had eſcaped a ſuffering which may be intend- 
ed as our ordeal for eternity ? 

Alinda had the entire poſſeſſion of an affluent fortune, withou! 
the enjoyment of one real delight: a diſcontented mind rendered 
her inſenſible to the peculiar advantages of her ſituation, and un- 
grateful to the ſource from whence every blefling is derived. Har- 
ten ſia, her moſt intimate friend, had often unſucceſsfully enquired 
into the reaſon of her melancholy. She was aſhamed of confeſ— 
ling her weakneſs ; but one day, Hortenſia furprizing her in tears, 
inſiſted on knowing the cauſe that gave riſe to them. For what, 
laid the, can Alinda weep, who has ſo many motives for grati- 
tude to Providence? Wealth, rank, friends, an agreeable perſon.— 
Agreeable ! interrupted Alinda, with a viſible emotion, can I be 
ſatisfied with being agrezab/e, whilſt Leonora is enchanting * Oh 
God!] exclaimed ſhe, what avail the privileges of wealth and rank 
How poor is the triumph of dazzling the eyes with ſplendor, com- 
paired with that of commanding the heart by beauty! I would 
exchange with Leonora all the advantages of riches, or her ſo- 
vereignty in beauty. Is it poſſible, returned Hortenſia, that my 
friend can indulge ſuck a weakneſs? Is it not more deſiteable to 
enjoy the means of alleviating diſtreſs, than to extend the power 
of tyrannic conqueſt ? Obierve how Leonora abuſes the 9 
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of natare; and can you with for ſo dangerous a preeminence ? Does 
not affectation diſtort her natural ſymmetry of feature? Has not 
affectation baniſhed from her cheek the bloom of modeſty ? Has 
not the artificial ſoftneſs of coquetry expelled the genuine ſmiles 
of complacency ! Then view the mind ! malignant envy has ex- 
tinguiſhed the glow of friendſhip, and the deſire of univerſal con- 
queſt prevented the cultivation of thoſe qualities which produce 
eſteem. But, anſwered Alinda, are theſe diſpoſitions the nece//arp 
companions of Beauty ?—Not the aecęſſary companions, but, too fre- 
quently, the offspring of flattered beauty, replied Hortenſia. For a 
contraſt to Leonora, obſerve your friend Theodoſia. The charms ſhe 
received from nature are heightened by no other aids than neatneſs 
and ſimplicity ; her manners are as pure and unaffected as her 
heart is guileleſs : ſhe preferred the love and eſte-m of one man 
of real merit, to the unmeaning adulation of a train of flattering 
admirers : ſhe never deſcended to the meanneſs of artifhce, for ſhe 
indulged no ſentiments which it was not her glory to avow : ſhe 
formed no unneceſſary delays to trifle with that heart which ſhe 
conſidered as the counter-part of her own. Since ſhe became a 
wife, ſhe has as ſeduouſly ſtudied the art of pleaſing, as the moſt 
finiſhed coquet ; not with a defign to enſnare and deceive the 
reaſon, but to ſecure and ratify the heart. She knew that the 
votaries of paſſion diſcern objects with the eyes of the imagination 
rather than with thoſe of reaſon, and that it 1s leſs dithcult to 
excite, than to preſerve love. Such is ſti:| the character of The- 
odoſia: perhaps, to ſuperficial obſervers, her charms will appear 
leſs attractive than thoſe of Leonora; but the judicious admirers 
of beauty will prefer features animated with the glow of de- 
licate ſenſibility, eyes ſparkling with mental intelligence, to 
mere breathing ſymmetry of form. Leonora has the more regular 
features ; Theodoſia has the informing ſoul of beauty ; ſhe blends 
ſelf-approbation with humility : chearfulneſs, the offspring of 
content, is reſident in her breaſt; piety and univerſal benevolence, 
the actuating principles of her ſoul, irradiate it's corporeal man- 
ſion: was her mind leſs amiable, her perſon would be leſs pleaſ- 
ing. Ceaſe, my dear friend, to ſigh for the fading graces of 
Leonora, but aſpire to emulate the attainable and ever-blooming 
charms of 'Theodoha. Alinda liſtened to, the diſcourſe of Hor- 
tenſia without feeling the power of conviction. Believe me, added 
the latter, Leonora may be awhile the object of general admira- 
tion, but wich her diſpoſition, it is impoſſible ſhe ſhould enjoy 
happineſs, or excite eſteem. Enquire into the ſtate of her mind; 
and, if ſhe be ingenuous, ſhe will confeſs herſelf to he one of the 
moſt miſerable of beings. I grant it is her Fault, rather than her 
mi;fortune, that the is not happy; but who could anſwer jor her- 
ſelf, that with the temptations of Leonora, ſhe could preſerve the 
fortitude of Theodoſia? Surely, my dear Alinda, not ſhe who, to 
the dere of profeſſing mere perſonal beauty, ſacrifices her eaſe, 
the advantages of nature and of fortune, and perverts the intend- 
ed bleſſings of heaven. 

Alinda 
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Alinda fat, for ſome time, thoughtful and filent; at length, How 
much are you miſtaken, faid ſhe, in thinking that Leonora is not 
happy! Her face is always dreſt in ſmiles ; and how can it beotherwiſe, 
when ſhe is the idol of every beholder? Indeed, my dear, anſwered 
Hortenſia, the face is generally, Ibelieve, a faithful tranſcript of the 
mind; and though ſmiles are frequently aſſumed to diſguiſe, rather 
than to expieſs, the ſeutiments of the heart, yet the artificial are eaſily 
diſtinguiſhed from the natural, unleſs, by a long habit of conſtraint, 
the features have contracted the deceitfu neſs of the heart, and then 
the copy deludes us by exact conformity to the manners of the 
original. Believe me, Leonora's vanity may be often gratiſied, 
bat her mind 15 never contented. I ſee, purſued ſhe, after a 
pauſe, that you are inacceſſible to conviction: I refer you then to 
this ſuppoled happy beauty. — Alinda, determined to convince 
Hortenſia of the fallacy of her opinion by the teſtimony of Leo- 
nora, went the next day to the houſe of that Jady, but was told 
ſhe was ill, and ſaw no company, She called again a few days 
after, when ſhe heard that Leonora's diſorder was the ſmall-pox, 
that ſhe was extremely full, and judged to be in great danger, 
This diſtemper, ſo often fatal to beauty, ſpared the life, but en- 
tirely ravaged the charms of this celebrated fair one, and the per- 
ſon who had been the object of Alinda's envy, now became the 
inſpirer of her compaſſion. As ſhe had intended Leonora a vitit 
in the ſuithine of her proſperity, ſhe now thought it the office 
of humanity to conſole her in what ſhe conſidered as the ſcaſon 
of humiliation, She was immediately admitted on ſending up her 
name, and found Leonora alone. If any latent ſpark of envy {il! 
harboured in Alinda's breaſt, it was inſtantly extinguiſhed at the 
fight of Leonora. Never had ſhe ſeen ſo total a deſtruction of 
beauty. She obſerved, however, no appearance of melancholy 
or confuſion ; on the contrary, that lady ſmiled at Alinda's ap- 

arent ſurprize and embarraſſment, and, preventing her intended 
addreſs, You ſee, Madam, ſaid ſhe, the devaſtations made on my 
perſon ; but you are ignorant of the change that is effected in my 
mind. I have not only loſt the power, but even the deſire of at- 
tracting admiration, I own. I have dropt /ome natural tears on re- 
ſigning the empire of beauty, but I am now only humbled by the 
reflexion, that my paſt behaviour has forfeited my claim and eſteem. 
Cou:d I regain the beauty I once poſſeſſed, I afſure you, I Would 
prefer to it the diſpoſitions I have now acquired. I know that theſe 
diſpoſitions were excited by deſpair, but they are confirmed by 
reaſon, and invigorated by religion. Indeed, madam, interrupted 


Alinda, biuthing, I always conſidered you as the happieſt cf your 


ſex, by your ſuperiority of beauty, and envied you the admiration 


it inſpired. Could I be ſo miſtaken in my opinion ?—Oh Alinda, 
anſwered Lconora, you do not know how very deſpicable a bcing 
is the mere perſonal Beauty. Dreſs, coquetry, every kind of diſli- 
pation which receives a ſanction from faſhion, and uſurps the de- 
nomination of amuſement, are the buſineſs of her life, the ſub- 
ſtitutes of every rational employment: avarice, and the defire of 

| conquell, 
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conqueſt, were my actuating principles: I had ſeen many in- 
ſtances of the frailty of beauty, without fearing I ſhould ever ſuf- 
fer by perſonal experience. I had ſeen the features of the admired 
Leucaſia disfigured by a fall from her horſe : the face of the gay, 
the beautiful Matilda diftorted by a paralytic ſtroke. I was the 
companion of the celebrated Indiana during all the ſtages of a 
lingering conſumption, and ſaw the gradual decay of every charm. 
Beſides the total alteration I had obſerved in conſequence of the 
ſmall-pox, I had been witneſs to the fatal effects of diſordered 
ſenſes upon the“ corporal rind.“ Sometimes, where religion 
had loſt it's efficacy, diſappointed love, pride, or vanity, pro- 
duced madneſs : in other caſes the 1481 of Providence choſe, 
by the ſtrength of a fever, to debilitate the intellect; and where 
was then the triumph of regular features? Beſides theſe calamitics 
to beauty, I heard general complaints of the depredations of age; 
but what was moſt mortifying, I ſaw many beauties diſregarded 
in the zenith of their graces, merely becauſe they wanted the 
pleaſing charm of novelty, and other young ladies triumphing in a 
Larger train of admirers, who were attracted ouly by that re- 
commendation Ah, Madam! had you known the inquietudes I 
felt from the thoughts of meeting rivals 1a dreſs and beauty, in- 
quietudes, which even an inordinate vanity could not enable me 
to ſubdue, though it taught me to diſſemble, I ſhould not have 
been the object of your cuvy, but of your compaſſion or contempt. 
Then how inſatiable is indulged averice ! The defire of accurau- 
lating the means of pomp was heightened by every acquiſition, 
and the gratified luxury of others was a ſource of diſcontent to 
me. Ycu find, Madam, you mult not judge of the enjoyments 
of others, from adventitious circumſtances. The diſpoſition of 
the mind makes our real happineſs or miſery, — Indeed, Ma- 
dam, anſwered Alinda, your example and this leſion, ſhall tzach. 
me acquieſcence in the appointments of heaven. 

A lively ſenſe of gratitude to Providence now animated the 
breaſt of Alinda. She reſigned all {olicitude about fuperiority in 
perſonal beauty, and determined to be only ſedulous for the im- 
provement of her mind. She acquired all the knowledge which 
gives eminence and luſtre to the converſation of the other ſex, 
and was deſirous of communicating inſtrutt:on to her own. She 
was become as much the umpire of wit, as Leonora had been 
1e paragon of beauty; When Hortenſia, who had for ſeveral months 
been ahſent from town, returned, and, ſolicitous to enquire into 
the ſtate of Alinda's mind, requeſted an interview at a time when 
to every other hut a particular friend the was inacceſſible. Well, 
my dear, ſaid Hortenfia, may I now congratulate you on the 
poſſeſſion of content? You are admired and reverenced by all 
your acquaintance, for your ſuperior wiſdom and virtue; and [ 
doubt not that the object of univerial efteem derives from the ap- 
plauſe of her own mind, a ſource of the moſt rational delight, J 
returned, with all the eagerneſs of friendſhip, to enjoy the admi- 
ration you excite, to ſhare the pleaſure of your focicty, and to 

improve 
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mprove my own mind by a more ſtrict intercourſe with yours, 
How judicious is your chi ice !—Ceaſe, my dear, interrupted Alin- 
da, with a diſconcerted air, ceaſe your praiſes and congratulations, 
J am not happy What mv friend! anſwered Hortenſia, can any 
thing diſcompoſe the nary of a ſoul devoted to it's own and 
others“ improvement? Ala. ! replied Alindi, have you not often 
obſerved, that fame excites nvy, and the love we gain by ſupe- 
rior talents from ſome, is now more than counterbalanced by the 
diſtke we inipire in others? Envy is the parent of calumny, and, 
— God ! how venomous is her offspring! — But, my dear, ſaid 
ortenha, calumny ought not to diſturb the innocent. Vet is 
not it the height ot provocation, anſwered Alinda, to have people 
aſſign improper motives to one's beſt actions? To have every 
little foible exaggerated, and to find that malice borrows the aid 
of invention, when it receives no gratification from conſulting the 
records of truth Alt is painful, replied Hortenſia, but we ac 
told that 
« Envy will merit as it's ſhade purſue, 
Aud, like a ſhadow, proves the ſubſtance true.“ 

Yet, my dear, I cannot help thinking that a ſuperior degree of 
patience in bearing injuries, and a conſtant perſeverance in ** do- 
ing good to thoſe who perſecute us,” will overcome the molt in- 
veteiate malice, Theſe are the arms with which chriſtianity ſup- 
phes us, and I believe they are generally invincible. Who can be ' 
an enemy to the ſriend of human kind? Whole benevolence is the 
ſource of that genuine politeneſs, which promotes and enjoys the 
happineſs of others? The compliances of ſuch a perſon are cir- 
cumſcribed only by the bonds of duty. They who ridicule the 
obligations of religion, attempt to looſen the only band of friend- 
ſhip, to weaken the only tie of benevolence. It is the temporal 
and eternal intereſt of every one to extend the dominion of vir- 
tue. My dear, ſaid Alinda, embracing her, you are indeed a 
friend! permit me now, in private, to explore the latent propen- 
ſities of my ſoul, and they thall be diſcloſed to you with as much 
ſincerity as I ſhall anſwer heaven. — Hortenſia immediately tool 
leave, after giving a promiſe of repeating her viſit the next day. 
On her return to Alinda, that lady received her with the moit 
lively expreſſions of gratitude and delight. My dear Horteniia, 
ſaid ſhe, your congratulations will now be adapted to the ſtate of 
my mind; I have traced all the mazes of my miſguided heart, 
and J am really aſhamed to find, that with all my reſearche: 
after wiſdom, I have, till now, been a ſtranger to the moſt impor- 
tant ſcience, ſelf-knowledge; I am convinced that the reports 
which gave me uneaſineſs, were more my fault than my misfor- 
tune ; that they were leſs the invention of malice than of revenge. 
One conſequence of the cultivation of my own underſtanding, was 
contempt for the inferiority of others. In attempting to conquer 

error, I am now ſenſible I was rather the dupe of ſelf-conceit, 
than the advocate of truth; and paſſion counteracted the opera- 


tions of reaſon, Whilſt I condemned my own lex for their od 
pidity 
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pidity, their indelicacy, ill-nature, &c. I ſenſibly indulged in my- 
ſelf a preference of the ridiculous to the amiable. How heiuous 
do thoſe faults appear to which we are not addicted by natures 
and which we have not acquired. by habit! How 'trivial thoſe 
errors to which we are prompted by inclination, and familiarized 
by cuſtom! And how often do we ſecretly nouriſh in our own 
breaſts, the very diſpoſitions we condemn as deſtructive to others. 
We are blind to our own advantages and imperfections, Whilſt we 
magnify the enjoyments and infirmities of others. My behavio.r 
was calculated rather to inſpire diſlike than to attract love, You 
were in the right, my dear, the truly reſpectable character will 
generally be reſpedted, or if the invenomed ſting of envy ſhould 
attempt to pierce the breaſt of virtue, the noble mind is rendered 
impenetrable by conſtantly wearing the ſhield of innocence. I 
am determined | will endeavour to be ſuperior to the wiſdom of 
this world, and to confider that “ I am living for eternity.” 1 
will not be ſolicitous to e, but to dee, the appellation of 
ged. Should I have no reward on earth except a delightful con- 
{ciouſneſs, yet my reward will be greater in heaven, if | indulge 
no wiſhes that would ſupercede the deſigns of Providence, aud 
expect no happineſs but from the periormance of every allotted 
duty. 
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( Continued from p. 428.) 
CH AF, AL 


GAIN, in that conteſt betwixt the dictate of honeſty or of 
conſcience, and the ſuggeſtion of the lower appetites, urging 

and impelliag to a preſent good, or pleaſure or profit; I ſay, in this 
conteſt, there is no neceſſary underſtanding, interpoſing, and com- 
ing in to umpire between, which doth unavoidably and irreſiſtibly 
determine one way or other, But the matter wholly depends upon 
the ſoul's Hegemonie, or power over itſelf; it's exerting itſelf with 
more or leſs tone and vigour, in reſiſting thoſe lower affections, 
or hindering the gratification of them; according to which the 
iſſue or event of action will be determined. But this is not one 
iugle battle or combat only, but commonly, a long, laſting, or 
continued war, and colluctation, betwixt the higher and the lower 
principle; in which there are many viciſſitudes, reciprocations, 
and alternations, upward and downward, as in the ſcales of a 
pair of ballances, before there comes to be a perfect conqueſt on 
eicher fide, or a fixation and ſettling of the foul, either in the 
better or the worſe. During which ſtruggling and colluctation, 
was that pronounced by St. Paul, The good that I wwould do, T do 
not, and the evil that I avould not de, thar do {. And then, accord- 
ing to the iſſue of this inteſtine war, will men either receive praiſe 
rem God, or deſerve blame and puniſhment from him: Glory and 
VOL. V. 249 bono, 
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2 to him that doeth well ; but tribulation and anguiſh to every 
- oul that doeth evil: and — I haue fought a good fight ; and now 

here is laid up for me a eronn of life ; and that we heve a power, 
more or leſs, to exert ourlelves in, to reſiſt the lower inclinations, 
or hinder the gratifications of them, and to comply with the dic- 
tate of conſcience or honeſty, we being not wholly determined 
therein by neceſſary cauſes antecedent ; but having ſomething, at 
leaſt, of it £7” hu, in our own power, which every man's own con- 
ſcience bears witneſs to, in accuſing and condemning him whenever 
he does amiſs, Whereas, it is plain that if we be determined 
by neceſſity of nature here, then is there nothing in our own power, 
nor can we be blame-worthy, or deſerve puniſhment. 

Moreover, we are certain, by internal ſenſe, that our ſouls, as 
comprehending themſelves, and hegemonical, or having a ruling 
power over themſelves, can exert themſelves more or leſs, in ſelf. 
recollection, ſel f- attention, heedfulneſs, and animadvertence, in 
* circumſpection, in carrying on and purſuing ſteady deſigns 
of life, in fortifying themſelves in firmneſs of purpoſe and reſo. 
lution beforehand, in exciting endeavours, and in activity and dil. 
gence of execution. Now, when men are commended for diligence, 
induſtriouſneſs, and fludious endeavours, firmneſs and fteadineſ: 
of reſolution in good, vigilant circumſpection; — and are blamed . 
for the contrary, viz. negligence, remiſſneſs, ſupineneſs, inatten- 
tion, careleſſneſs, &c. Theſe things are imputed to the men 
themſelves, as the cauſe of them, and not as being determined by 
neceſſary cauſes ; as mens? motions are not as the motions of a 
watch or clock are. 


C32 4 F; ME 

BUT, beſides internal /en/e, and common notions, the ſame thing 

is confirmed by the ſcriptures, not only apocryphal, but canoni- 

cal alſo: the genuine ſenſe of the ancient Jewiſh church herein 

appeareth from this of Fe/us, the fon of Sirach, Eecluſ. xv. 11, 

&C. Say not it is through the Loxp that I fell axvay ; for thou ought/t 

not to do the things that he hateth. Say not thou, he hath cauſed me 

to err; for he hath no need of the finful man. The Lok p hateth all 
abomination ; and they that fear GoD lowe it not. He himſelf made 

man from the beginning, and left him in the hand of his counſel. I 

thou wilt to keep the commandments, and to perform acceptable faith» 
Fulne/s ; he hath jet fire and water before thee ; firetch forth thy hand 
unto whether thou wilt, Before man is life and death; and auhether 
him liketh, ſpall be given him. Which latter paſſage ſeems to refer 
to that of Moſes in Deut. xxx. 15, 16. See, I have /et before thee 

this. day life and good, and death and ewil ; in that I command thee to 
love the Lord thy God, to walk in his ways, and to keep his commana- 
ments, Ver. 19. 1 call heaven and earth to record this day againſt 
you, that I have ſet before you life and death, bleſſing and curſing : 
therefore chooſe life, that thou and thy ſeed may live. Here by /eav- 
Ing man in the hand of his own counſel, is plainly aſſerted an dort - 
£27199, or ſui-pete/ias ; a power of determining himſelf . 
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the better or the worſe, life or death; with which agreeth Solo“ 
mon himſelf, Prov. xvi, 32. He who ruleth his ſpirit, is more mighty 
than he whoyaketh a city. He, that is, xpeirluy eaura /uprricr to him- 
ſelf, or a conqueror over his inferior paſſions, iraſcible and concu- 
piſcible. This implies a kind of duplicity in the human ſoul ; 
one, that which is ruled, another that which ruleth; or the ſoul 
to be, as it were, reduplicated upon itſelf, and ſo hegemonical 
over itſelf : having a power to intend itſelf more or leſs, in reſiſt- 
ing the lower appetites ; which cannot be without ſome kind of 
contingency or non- neceſſity. Were the ſoul neceſſarily and eſien- 
tially good, or impeccable, it would be above this ſelf-power : 
were it nothing but luſt, appetite, and hormwe, it would be below 
it. Now man is in a middle ſtate of perfection betwixt both, 
He hath ſome power to Ae under his body, and bodily parts. See 
1 Cor. ix. 27. ro mortify his members, which are u/on earth. Coloſſ. 
iii. 5. to gird up the loins of his mind. 1 Pet. i. 13. to add ſomething 
to himſelf, as, 2 Pet. i. 5, &c. Add to your fuith virtue, know!edge, 
&c. Jo improve thoſe talents, which he hath received from God, 
and to return him his own with uſury, Matt. xxiv. 14.—27. To purge 
himſelf, 2 "Vim. ii. 21. Va man purge himſelf” from the/e, he ſhall be 
a veſſel unto honcur. To cleanſe himſelf from filthins)s of fleſh and /pi- 
rit. 2 Cor. vii. 1. To keep himſelf pure, 1 Tim. v. 22. To keep Himel, 
unſpotted from the world Jam. i. 27. To teep him/e!f in the owe &f 
God. Jude ver. 21. To keep himſelf, that the wicked one teuch him not. 
1 John v. 18. and to overcome. Rev. ii. 7. 

In theſe places it is plain that the ſoul of man hath a reciprocal 
energy upon itſelf, or of acting upon itſelf ; fo that it is not 
merely paſſive to that which it receives from Gop : a power of be- 
ing a co-worker with Gon, of keeping and of improving itſelf 
further and further; and of keeping and conſerving itſelf in good. 
All which cannot be without non neceſſity or contingency, 

CH AFP. AHL 

THIS faculty of aur E,, or /ui-pote/tas, or power over ourſelves, 
which belongs to the hegemonicon of the ſoul; or the ſoul, as re- 
duplicated upon itſelf, and ſelf-comprehenſive, whereby it car act 
upon itſelf, intend and exert itſelf more or leſs, and, by rcaſon 
thereof, judge, and will, and act differently; is intended by God 
and nature for good, and alſo a ſelf-conſerving power in the ſame, 
Whereby men praiſe God ; and, their perſons being juſtihed, 
and ſins pardoned through his merits and propitiatory facrilice, 
have a reavard graciouily beſtowed upon them by God, even @ 
crown of life. Notwithſtanding which, by accident, and by the 
abuſe of it, it p:oves that, whereby men alſo come to be unto them- 
ſelves, the cauſes of their own fin; of guilt, blame, and puniih- 
ment; the objects of God's vindicative juſtice ; that which will 
eſpecially be diſplayed in that great day of judgment which is to 
come. The juſtice of which day of judgment to puniſh men for 
the paſt actions of their wicked lives, can no otherwiſe be defended, 
than by aſſerting ſuch an hegemenicon in the ſoul as whereby it 
hath power over itſelf, or a freedom from neceſlity. 

[To be continued.) 
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VII. 


TRANSLATION of Dr. LOWTH's LECTURES ON; 
the SACRED POETRY of the HEBREWS. 


( Continued from p. 440.) 
LECTURE: VII. 


Of IMAGES from THINGS SACRED. 
MIV principal reaſon for diſcourſing upon the poetical images, 


L which are moſt familiar with the Hebrew poets, is to guid 
us the better from that error, which frequently happens to thoſe 
who read their writings at ſuch a diſtance of time, and in ſuch a 
different tate of things; ſo that what was not oniy extremely cle, 
but fruly magnificent with the Hebrews, ſometimes appears to 
us obſcure and even ſordid. But it, with reſpect to images taken 
from natural things and common life, of which we ſpoke laſt, this 
caution is neceſlary ; much more ſo is it with reipect to tboſe 
which are taken from things ſacred : for though the ideas which 
the heathens drew from the appearance of univerſul nature, or the 
manners of common life, are many of them peculiar to themſelves, 
yet many of them were common to them with the reit of man- 
kind ; but thoſe which they drew trom their peculiar religion and 
ceremonies were entirely their own : the uſe or knowledge where- 
of was very little communicated with the reſt of mankind. For 
which reaſon, as the ſubject of our preſent diſcourſe may appear to 
have many and particular diſadvantages, it will be worth our,while 
diligently to diſcuſs it, that the Hebrew poetry may, in ſome 
meaſure, retain it's dignity in that part, wherein it ſeems to have 
excelled more eſpecially. 

The religion of the Hebrews was very extenſive ; it contained 
not only the worſhip of God, but alſo the adminiſtration of the 
commonwealth ; the ſanctions of the laws; the cuſtoms of the 
courts of judicature, and almoſt the whole manner of civil and 
common life: they had ſcarcely any thing common and entirely 
remote from things ſacred. What with other men were held in 
the leaſt honour and eſtimation, were eſtabliſhed amongſt them by 
divine laws, and had the cloſeſt alliance with things moſt impor- 
tan, and ceremonies moſt ſacred. This i, the reaton why , 
very many metaphors occur in the Hebrew poetry, taken jrom 
things ſacred ; y-condly, That in many of them there will be need 
of diligent obſervation, leſt the connection they have with things 
ſacred, ſhuvld not be diſcerned. Should this be the caſe ; ſhould 
we eſteem thoſe things which are divine as common ; thoſe which 
are holy and augvit, as vulgar and mean, it is incredible how 
much we ſhall detract from the weight of the words, from the force 
and majeſty of the meaning: for nothing in nature is ſo adapicd 
o ſublinity, as ideas taken from the ſanQuary : a ſudden adm1- 

ration 
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ration ſtrikes the human mind, when the auguſt appearance of 
religion is preſented before it. In theſe things © a certain divine 
pleaſure and awful dread affect us.“ Hence it happens that the 
majeſty of the Hebrew poetry is now very much eclipſed, not 
only becauſe the connection of images with religion frequently 
eſcapes our notice; but becauſe when it is molt obſervable, it's 
influence, upon us, is every ſmall in compariſon of taat wherewith 
it ſtruck the minds of Hebrews, The whole comprehenſion 
of the Hebrew ritual is a certain grand and multiform allegory ; 
to the meditation and obſervance whereof, all the diligence, all 
the attention of their minds who regarded it as facred, was to 
be directed night and day. In this buſineſs and ſtudy therefore 
all good and well-diſpoſed perſons had their minds conſtantly oc- 
cupied ; this was their employment, this their relaxation; in 
this all their hopes and honours were placed: in this all their 
cares and thoughts were vigilant and converſant, with the greateſt 
piety and reverence. Beſides, theſe things obtained a great acceſ- 
hon of dignity from the ſplendor and magnificence of the ſacred 
rites ; the force of which was incredible upon their minds, be- 
fore whoſe eyes they were conſtantly preſent. There was ſuch an 
appearance of dignity in theſe, eſpecially after the erection of So- 
lomon's temple, as our apprehenſions can by no means reach, 
however accurately we have them deſcribed to us. 'The thin 
therefore which the Hebrew poets found to have the greateſt effect 
with their countrymen, often appear to us mean and low; as what 
they held in higheſt eſtimation, and whica employed their only 
thoughts, we think but very little of, and underſtand ſtill leſs. 

I will ſubjoin a few examples of what I have ſpoken, or rather 
point out ſome places from whence a great variety of examples 
may be drawn. 

The Hebrew laws are very much occupied in diſcriminating 
things clean and unclean, in removing and expiating what is foul, 
polluted, profane; in which ceremonies, as under a vail, the moſt 
holy and weighty meanings are couched; as 13 evident from the thing 
itfelf, as well as from many plain and expreſs declarations. 
Amongtt theſe, certain diſeaſes and infirmities of the body have 
place; which, however light they may ſcem to a curſory reader, 
appear of great conſequence to an attentive one, It 1s, on this 
account, not to be wondered that the 1acred poets apply theſe 


images in exprefling the molt important matters, when they ei- 


ther lay open the defilement of the human mind, wholly depraved 
and contaminated * ; or reproach the corrupted morals of their 
own people + ; or lament the miſerable abject and moſt con- 
temptible lot of the virgin, the daughter of Zion, ſpoiled and;made 
bare 4: images, which, conſidered in themſelves, are truly de- 


* Iſai, Ixiv. 6. + Ifais i. 52 6, 16, Ezek. xxxvi. 17. Lam. 1, 
8 9% 17. ii. 2. 
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formed and hateful ; if referred to their true origin, and to their 
religion, are devoid neither of weight nor majeſty. Of this 
kind or, at leaſt, analogous to this kind, ate thoſe which the royal 
poet (who, in his divine poems generally ſuſtains a character far 
more auguſt than his own) pours forth, full of ſorrow and the moſt 
ardent affections; when he complains J, that he is worn down 
and wearied out with puniſhments and ſufferings, and entirely de- 
preſſed with the molt grievous burthen of fin, to the ſupport 
whereof human nature1s abſolutely unequal: in which paſſages ſome 
have enquired under what diſeaſe the writer then laboured ; not 
leſs abſurdly in my judgment than if they had ſought after the ſi- 
tuation and name of the river in which he was planged, when he 
ſays, That he was overwhelmed with great floods of water. 
Moreover, as there are many things in this kind in which the 
ſacred poets may ſeem to want a ſimilar defence; ſo perhaps there 
are more which, though ſufficiently beautiful and elegant in them- 
ſelves, will appear much more ſo, if they are illuſtrated from thoſe 
ſacred rites whence they derive their origin, and, like well-paint- 
ed pictures, are placed in a good light. On this head example: 
abundant may be drawn from one topic; namely, the precions 
and magnificent furniture of the ſacerdotal veitments of the 
Hebrew prieſts, but eſpecially of the high prieſt, cloathed in his 


ſolemn garments. Such was the ornament, ſuch the magnificence, 
ſo much were they formed for beauty and glory, as Moles ſpeaks. 


that nothing could be conceived more auguſt by thoſe in whoſe 
minds an opimon of holineſs was united with this great ſplendor, 
The Hebrews, therefore, uſe this image in denoting remarkable 
beauty, or expreſſing a perfect form of ſovereign majeſty. The 
moſt elegant Iſaiah has excellently exhibited, and moſt brightly 
illuminated this image : deſcribing the exultation and glory of the 
renewed church in his manner, that is, moſt magnificently, he in- 
troduces her, adorned with the garments of ſalvation, and cloath- 
ed with a robe of righteouſneſs “. He then compares her to a 
bridegroom adorned for the wedding, to which compariſon he has 
given incredible majeſty by one word Je ich; a word evidently 
taken from the inſignia of the high prieſt, but for which I can 
think of no adequate expreſſion in our language. In truth the 
Hebrew poets could not even reach in thought any thing more 
holy and augult, whereby they might worthily expreſs the immenſe 
majeſty of God himſelf, ſo far as it is comprehenſible to human 
faculties. They therefore introduce Jehovah putting en gler |, 
cloathed with magnificence, gi: ded with ftrengtb &; uſing word: 
very frequent in the dreſs and miniſtration ot the prieſts. 

Thus much may perhaps be ſufficient on a ſubject ſo plain and 
clear: but there are in this kind, if I am not miſtaken, many 
images, whoſe elegance is more recondite. In that moſt perſect 


C Pf. xxxvitii “ iat. Ixvi. 10. þ} Pr. xciſi. I, & Pf. Ixv. 7. 
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hymn, where the immenſity of the omnipreſent Deity, and the 
admirable wiſdom of the divine Artificer in framing the human 
body are celebrated, the poet uſes a remarkable metaphor drawn 
from the niceſt tapeſtry-work : 


When I was formed in ſecret, 
N hen I was wrought, as with a needle, in the loweſt parts of the 
earth ||. 


He who remarks this (but the man who conſults verſions only 
will hardly ever remark it) and at the ſame time reflects upon the 
wonderful compoſition of the human body, the various implica- 
tion of veins, arteries, fibres, membranes, and “ the ineffable tex- 
ture” of the whole frame; he, will immediately underſtand the 
beauty and elegance of this moſt apt tranſlation. But he will not 
attain the whole force and dignity of it, unleſs he alſo conſiders 
that the moſt artful embraidery with the needle was dedicated by 
the Hebrews to the ſervice of the ſanctuary; and that the proper 
and ſingular uſe of this work, was, by the immediate preſcript of 
the divine law, applied in a certain part of the high prieſt's 
dreſs +, and in the curtains of the tabernacl. So that the 
may well be ſuppoſed to have compared the wiſdom of the 
divine Artificer, particularly, with that ſpecimen of human art ; The 
whoſe dignity was, through religion, the higheſt; and whoſe 1 
elegance“ was ſo exquiſite, that the ſacred writers ſeem to attribute 
it to a divine inſpiration, 

Iwill point out one place more which contains many remarkable 
examples of this matter. It is that well-known poem, ſo univerſally 
celebrated, where are praiſed the counſel and wiſdom of God in adorn- 
ing this univerſe: it is the civth pſalm: the exordium is peculiarly 
magnificent, wherein the majeſty of God 1s deſcribed, ſo far as 
we can inveſtigate and comprehend it, from the admirable conſtitu- 
tion of nature: In which paſſage, as it was for the moſt part neceſſary 
to uſe tranſlatitious images, the ſacred poet hath principally applied 
thoſe which would be eſteemed by the Hebrews the moſt elevated 
and worthy ſuch an argument; for they all, as it ſeems to me, 
are taken from the tabernacle. We will give the paſſage verbally, 
with a ſhort explication. In the firſt place he expreſſes the great- 
neſs of God in proper words ; then he ules metaphorical ones : 


D] i II IN 
Thou haſt put on honour and majeſty : 
ua lebſbet is a word very frequent in the dreſs of the prieſts. 
Covering himſelf with light as with a garment : 
A manifeſt ſymbol of the divine Preſence ; the light, conſpicu+ 
ous in the Holieſt, is pointed out under the ſame idea; and from 


this ſingle example a ſimile is educed to expreſs the ineffable 
glory of God generally and univerſally, | 
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Stretching out the heavens like a curtain: 
: DRYRW NDIA 


The word Ny, rendered curtain, is that which denotes the 
curtains, or covering of the whole tabernacle. 


Laying the beams of his chambers in the <vaters. 


The ſacred writer expreſſes the wonderful nature of the air, 
aptly and regularly conſtructed from various and flux elements into 
one continued and ſtable ſeries by a metaphor drawn from the 
ſingular formation of the tabernacle; which, conſiſting of man) 
different parts, and eaſily reparable when there was need, was kept 
together by a perpetual juncture and contignation of them all 


together, The poet goes on, 
1137) Day RUT 


Making the clouds his chariot ; © 
Walking upon the wings of the wind. 


He had firſt expreſſed an image of the divine Majeſty, ſuch as 
it reſided in the Holy of Holies, diſcernible by a certain, 
inveſtiture of the molt ſplendid light. He now denotes the ſame 
from that ſight of itſelf, which this divine Majeſty exhibited, 
when it moved together with the ark, fitting on a circumambient 
cloud, and carried on high through the air; that ſeat of the divine 
preſence, is even called by the ſacred hiſtorians as it's proper 
name daD emerchebe, that is a chart. 


Cauſing the winds to be his angels, | 
And the flaming fire ſo be in the place of his miniſters. 


: 575 WS YARD 


The elements are deſcribed prompt and expedite to perform the 
divine commands, like angels or miniſters ſerving in the taberna- 
cle. The Hebrew VINUN meſbertiu, being a word molt common 
in the ſacred miniſtrations. 


He hath alſo founded the earth upon its baſes : 
This alſo is manifeſtly taken from the ſame. The poet adds, 
That it ſhould not be removed for ever. 


That 1s, till the time appointed in the ſecret counſel of God. 
As the condition of each was the ſame in this reſpe&, ſo the fla- 
bility of the ſanctuary, in turn, is in almoſt the fame words eiſc- 
where compared with the ſtability of the earth, 

Poſſibly I have been too minute in this expoſition : but my 
reaſon was more fully to explain my meaning, and to ſhew that 
it is ſcarcely poſſible that any interpretation ſhould truly repreſent 
the genuine meaning of the Hebrew poets, or by any meaning 
expreſs that flight and nice connection of images with Hebrew 
things, which for the moſt part prevails in their writings. This 
depends upon the very words, and often upon a certain cuſtom 
avs, kind of familiarity which certain words have contraſted with 

certai 


vo. 
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certain things, and which an interpretation always covers, fre- 
quently ſeparates. This therefore is not to be required from the 
faith of any, even the moſt accurate verſion. Much leſs is it to 
be hoped from a poetical interpretation, or rather imitation of 
the ſacred poems, though many have employed' themſelves in 
this way with good eſtimation, We mult go to the fountains 
themſelves, which have their proper, and, indeed, their own 
pecuhar ſavour, never to be communicated with any rivulets de- 
rived from thence, 
(To be continued.) 


XI, 


EXTRACT of a LETTER from Archbiſhop WAKE, to 
Father CCGURAYER, CANON RrcuLar, and principal Li- 
BRARTAN Of the Cathedral Church of St, Genevieve at PARIS. 


WISH, my good father, I were more worthy of your good 
1 opinion than I fear I am. Report magnifies mens? characters at a 
diſtance; but few anſwer the expectations which from thence is 
raiſed of them. I bleſs God, I know my own mediocrity; and am 
not exalted in any opinion of myſelf, God has given me an ho- 
neſt mind, deſirous to act with integrity in every thing: and 
having long converſed with men of all perſuaſions, and found 
ſome to value in every way, I have learned not only to bear with 
thoſe who differ from me ; but, notwithſtanding ſuch differences, 
to love them; to think charitably of them; and to hope that a 
God of infinite love and goodneſs will pity and accept of us all. 
If in this I am miſtaken, J 
theſe thoughts ſhall never make me either negligent in the ſearch 
of what 1s agrecable to God's will, or prejudicial againſt it, 
though never {o contrary to my preſent notion; ſo 1 am perſuad- 
ed that by keeping up ſuch an univerſal charity in my mind for 
thoſe who, in the izteority of their hearts differ from me, I ſhall 


be always the beſt prepared to ſubmit to reaſonable conviction, 


and to obtain God's pardon for any involuntary errors I may, after 
all, continue in. Caſſander, Eraſmue, Grotius, and the like wri- 
ters, are, I freely own, my great fayovrites ; but, as I deſerve not 
to be compared with them in any thing, but the like chriftian and 
charitable diſpoſitions ; ſo neither wouid I be thought ſo vain as te 
think myſelf, in learning or capacity, ke to them. 


YOL. VII. Rr POETRY. 
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„„ . 


DEITY. A POEM. From thee, the feather'd N of the plain, 
| l 
By the late Mr. SaMuEL Borsz. Or thoſe who range the field, or plough the 


main, food, 
[ Continued from p. 442.] Receive, with conſtant courſe, th' appointed 
Ix. GOODNESS And taſte the cup of univerſal good; 

a l Thy hand thou open'ſt, million'd myriad; 
* ſeraphs who God's throne encircling live ; they revive ! 
ſtill, Thou frown'ſt, they faint thou, ſmilſt, and 

With holy zeal your golden cenſers fill; On virtue's acre, as on rapine's ſtores, 
Ye flaming miniſters to diſtant lands See heaven impartial deal the fruitful ſhowers! 
Who bear, obſequious, his divine commands; © Life's common bleſimgs all her children 
Ye cherubs, who compoſe the ſacred choir, ſhare, Cair! 
Attuning to your voice th'angelic lyre ! Tread the fame earth, and breathe a general 
Or ye, fair natives of the heavenly plain, Without diſtin&tion, boundleſs bleſſings fall, 


Who once were mortal —nowa happy train And goodneſs, like the ſun, enlightens all! 
Who ſpend in peaceful love your joyful Oh man, degenerate man! offend no more! 


hours, Go, learn of brutes thy maker to adore ! 
In bliſsful meads and amaranthine bowers, Shall theſe, through every tribe, his bounty 
Oh lend one ſpark of your celeſtial fire! own, 
Oh deign my glowing boſom to inſpire ! Of all his works, ungrateful thou alone; 
And aid the mule's unexperienc'd wing, Deaf when the tuneful voice of mercy cries, 
While Goodneſs, theme divine, the fours to Aud blind, when ſovereign goodneſs charms 
{ing ! the eyes ! [ phemes? 


Though all thy attributes divinely fair, Mark, even the wretch his awful name blaſ- 
Thy full perfections, glorious God! declare; His pity ſpares, — his clemency reclaims ! 
Yet if one beam's ſuperior to the reſt, Obſerve his patience with the guilty ſtrive, 
Oh let thy Goodneſs faireſt be confeſs'd ! And hid the criminal repent and live; 

As ſhines the moon admidf her ſtarry train, Recal the fugitive with gracious eye, 
As breathes the roſe amongſt the flow ry ſcene, Beſeech the obſtinate, he would not die 
As the mild dove her ſilver plumes diſplays, Amazing tenderneſs! amazing moſt, 
do ſheds thy mercy its diſtinguiſh'd rays. The * whom ſuch mercy ihould be loſt! 
This led, Creator mild, thy gracious hand But would'ſt thou view the rays of goodneſ- 
When formleſs chaos heard thy high com- join 

mand: [review'd, In one ſtrong point of radiance all divine 
When pleas'd, thine eye thy matchleſs works Behold, celeſtial mule ! yon eaftern light; 
And goodneſs, placid, ſpoke that all was To Bethlem's plain, adoring, bend thy fight! 

! Hear the glad meſſage to the ſhepherds given, 

Nor only does in heaven thy goodneſs ſhine, ** Good-will on earth to man, and pace in 
Delighted nature feels its warmth divine heaven.“ 
The vital ſun's illuminating beam, Attend the ſwains, purſue the ſtarry road, 
The ſilver creſcent, and the ſtarry gleam; And hail to earth the Saviour and the God! 
As day and night alternate they command, Redemption! oh thou beauteous myftic plan, 


Proclaim this truth ta every diſtant land. Thou ſalutary ſource of life to man! 
See ſmiling nature, with thy treaſures fair, What tongue can ſpeak thy comprehenſir: 
Confels thy bounty and parental care; grace | trace 


Renew'd by thee, the faithful ſeaſons riſe, What thought thy depths unfathomable 
And earth with plenty all her ſons ſupplies. When loſt in fin our ruin'd nature lay, 


The generous lion and the brindled boar, When awful juſtice claim'd her righteous pay; 


As nightly through the foreſt walksthey roar, See the mild Saviour bend his pitying eye, 
From thee, Almighty maker, ſeek their prey, And ſtop the * juſt prepared to fly | 
Nor from thy hand unfed depart away; (O ſtrange effect of unexampled love !) 

To thee, for meat the callow ravens cry, View him deſcend the heavenly throne above: 
Supported by thy all-preſerving eye , Patien 
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Patient, the ills of mortal life endure, 
Calm, though revil'd, and innocent, though 
poor.! 
Uncertain his abode, and coarſe his food, 
His life one fair continued ſcene of good : 
For us ſuſtain the wrath to man decreed, 
The victim of eternal juſtice bleed 
Look, to the croſs the Lord of lite 13 tied ! 
1 piei ce his hands, and wound his ſac red 
ide ! 
See, God expires ! our forfeit to atone, 
While natwe trembles at his parting groan ! 
Advance, thou hopeleſs mortal, ſteel'd in 
uilt, 
Behold, and if thou can' ſt, ſorbear to melt! 
Shall Jeſus die thy treedom to regain, 
And wilt thou drag the voluntary chain ? 
Wilt thou refuſe thy kind aſſent to give, 
When breathleſs: he looks down to bid thee 
live! 
Perverſe, wilt thou reject the proffer'd good 
Bought with his lite, and ſtreaming in his 
blood, 
Whoſe virtue can thy deepeſt crimes efface, 
Reheal thy nature, and confirm thy peace ? 
Can all the errors of thy life atone, 
And raile thee from a rebel to a ſon ! 
O ble# redeemer, from thy ſacred throne, 
Where faints and angels ſing thy triumphs 
won! [ cus head, 
When, from the grave thou rais'd thy glori- 
(Chain'd to thy car the powers internal led) 
From that exalted height of bliis ſupreme, 
Look down on tlioſe who bear thy facred 
name; 
Reſtore their ways, inſpire them by thy grace 
Tuy laws to follow, and thy eps to traze 
Thy biight example to thy doctrine join, 
And by their morals prove their faith di- 
vine, 
Nor only to thy church confine thy ray, 
O'er — glad world thy healing light diſ- 
play; 
Fair lun or righteouſneſs! in beauty riſe, 
And clear the mitts that cloud the heathen 
tkies | 
To Judah's remnant, now a ſcatter'd train, 
Thou great Meiſiah! ſhow thy promis'd 
reign ; [ tuſe, 
O'er earth as wide, thy ſaving warmth dif- 
As ſpreads the ambient air, or talling dews, 
And haſte the time when, vanquiſh'd by thy 
wer, 
Death ſhall expire, and fin defile no more ! 


( To be continued.) 
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A PRAYER for a WOMAN in 
LAB O UR. 


By the Rev. Mr. REEs PRICHARD, 


I. 


12 only helper of all human kind 

Thou ſole ſupport, the poor and friend- 
leſs find! 

Thou preſent aid, whenvarious troubles preſs} 

O give me help in this my ſore diſtreſs! 


II. 


I am in pain, I am in tiouble great, 

I am in danger, anda dreadfui ſtrait; 
Aſſuage my pains, my ſorrows all diſpel, 
Lift up my heart, and ſave my foul from hell. 


III. 


In this my anguiſh, I no aid implore 
From Mary, or from Juno fam'd of yore: 
Thy kind ſupport I'll aſk, and thine alone, 
For mercy and compaſſion ever known : 


IV. 


'Tis thou, o God, alone canſt give me aid, 
"Tis thou can'ſt free me, when I'm moſt 
afraid : 
To my aſſiſtance in my anguiſh come, 
And fave the precious burden of my womb! 


V. 


Make me a joyful mother ſoon, o Lord! 
Thy kind protection to my babe afford; 
Let him, great God! into the world be 


brought 


(For Jeſu's ſake) without defect or fault. 
VI. : 

So ſhall I bleſs thy name, whilR I have breath, 
Who didi preſerve my child and me from 
death, [I live, 
And praite thee night and morning, whiltt 
Who didſt to me a ſafe deliv'ry give. 
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HUMAN NATURE in it's lourfold State: 
P A R-T IYy, 


A. SKETCH of the BLESSEDNESS of SAINT, 
in GLORY, 
I IS but a ſketch ; tor who can paint, 
The glo1ies of that (tate above; 

Or tell the raptures of a faint, 


In th: bright world of joy and love? 
Rrca Mort 
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| Mortals, on this inferior clod, | 


Can ſcarce a glimpſe of glory ſee, 
Yet to be near, and like our God, 
Is ſurely heaven, where'er it be. 


I would ariſe and trace a foul 
To ſome celeſtial peaceful ſhore, 
Where ſtreams of living pleaſures roll, 
And ſtorms and tempeſts never roar. 


From God itſelf it's comfort ſprings, 
Nor fears diſtreſs, nor foes invade ; 
Hark ! how the ſaint triumphant fings, 


Pleas'd witn the change that death has 
made. 


& My God, what matchleſs grace is thine, 
% Immenſely rich, divinely free ! 

© How bright thy beams of mercy ſhine, 
% Round ſuch a worthleſs worm as me! 


& In yonder gulph of black deſpair, 
& T had deſerred long abode ; 

& And thoughtleſs was I poſting there, 
When Jeſus ſtopp'd me on the road. 


% He ſaw and pity'd my diſtreſs, 
« Paid off my ſcore, my ranſom brought; 
«& Come Gabriel! help me to expreſs, 
Love, that exceeds a mortal's thought. 


% Struck with amazement, here I ſit, 

« Who ſcarcely dreamt of joy like this, 
& And all my former pains forget, 

% Or the remembrance ſwells my bliſs. 


% No more to ſenſe and ſin a ſlave, 

Nor pride nor paſſions have their ſway 
6& Theſe all lie bury'd in that grave, 

«© Where TI have left the cumb'rous clay. 


& No more I taſte a mingled cup, 

% Nor guilty ſorrows drown my eyes; 
& Faith is in viſion fwallow'd up, 

% And hope in full enjoyment dies. 


(©. The tempter cannot reach me here, 
« His art and malice I defy ; 

& And hold my preſent bliſs too dear, 
% For all created worlds to buy. 


Thus ſang the foul, with vaſt delight, 
While hymning ſeraphs chaunted round, 


But, like the lark, attain'd my height, 


I ſunk and loſt the plealing found. 


W Yet there T left my raviſh'd heart, 


Above thereach of mortal care; 
Almighty God, thy grace impart, 
Fit me for licav'n, and bring me there! 


MAGAZINE: or, 


When J have done thy work below, 
Then let me join the Saviour's train; 

There ſhall my ſoul that glory know, 
Which now ſhe ſtrives to reach in vain, 


A TRANSLATION of the GOLDEN 
VERSES of PY THAGORAS. 


IRST the great Gods thy utmoſt rey'rence 
claim 

Uſe with religious awe their ſacred name. 

Afur'd they view thy ways, let nought con- 
troul, 

The oath thou once haſt bound upon thy ſoul, 

Next to the heroes bear a grate ul mind, 

Whoſe generous cares and toils have bleſt 
mankind. 

Let juſt reſpect in decent rites array'd 

To the immortal z:@ze5 till be paid. 

Honour thy parents, and the next of kind, 

And virtuous men in equal bond combin'd. 


Uſeful and ſteady let thy lite proceed ; 
Mild every word, good-natured every deed ; 
Oh! never with the min thou lov'ſt contend; 
But hear a thouſand frailties from thy friend, 


Rathly enflam'd, ain ſpleen and fli ht ſurmile, 


To real tcuds and endleſs diſcords riſe. 


O'er luſt, o'er anger keep the ſtricteſt rein, 
Subdue thy ſloth, thy appetite reſt1 ain, 
With no vie 16.ton venture to comply; 

No ; thoug » unleen by every mortal eye, 
Above all witneſles thy conſcience fear, 


And more than allmankind thyſelf revere. 


One way let all thy words and actions tend, 

Reaſen their conſtant guide, and truth their 
end; 

And, ever mindful of thy mortal ſtate, 

How quick, how verious, are the turns of fate; 

How here, how there, the tides of fortune roll; 

How ſoon impending death concludes the 
whole; [ſtrite, 

Compoſe thy mind; and free from anxious 

Endure thy portion of the ills of life : 

Though fill the good man ſtands ſecure of 
harms, 

Nor can misfortune wound whom virtue arms. 


Diſcourſe in common converſe, thou wilt 
had 
Some to improve, and ſome to taint thy mind: 
Grateful to at a due obſervance pay; 
Beware leſt is entice thy thoughts aſtray; 
And untruths bold, which thou art forc'd to 
hear, 
Receive diſcreetly with a patient ear. 
Would'f 
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Woul d' ſt thou be juſtly rank'd among the 
wile : | 
Think, ere thou do, ere thou reſolve, adviſe. 
Still let thy aims with thy experience ſquare, 
And plan thy conduct with ſagacious care. 
So ſhalt thou all thy courſe with pleaſure run, 
Nor wiſh an action of thy life undone, 


Among the various ends of thy deſires, 
"Tis no inferior place thy health requires: 
Firmly fer this from all excels refrain 
Thy cups be moderate, and thy diet plain. 
Nor yet intlegunt thy board ſupply; 

Bui ſnun (the nauſeous pomp ot luxury. 
Of ſplce:; 5" cheartn! conver (e, ſtem the flood; 
Let honeſt Jabour purity thy Hed, 

Fach night, ere needful ſlumber ſcal thyeyes, 
Horne to thy fort let theſe refleæions riſe : 

% Ho hs to des my diy been exprets'd ? 

4 hat h ve donc, omitted, or tranſgreſs d?“ 
Then mn the momer ts thou haſt idly ſpent: 
The reſt will yield thee comfort and content. 


Be thele good rules thy ſtudy anc delight: 
Practice by day, and ponder them by night, 
Thus all thy thoughts to eis height 

ſhall 1:1e, 
And truth unveil'd ſhall ſtand before thy eyes: 
Ot beings the whole ſyſtem ſhalt thou ſee; 
Rang'd as they are in beauteous harmony; 
Whilit all depend from one ſuperior cauſe, 
And rature works obedient to her laws. 
Hence, as thou laboureſt with judicious care, 
To run the courſe allotted to thy thare, 
Wiſdom, retulgent with a heavenly ray, 
Shall clear the proſpect and direct the way. 

Then all around compaſſionately view 

The wretched ends which vain mankind pur- 
ſue: 

Toſs'd to and fro, by each impetuous guſt, 

The rage of paſſion, and the fire of Juſt ; 

No certain ſtay, no fate retreat they know, 

But blin-liy wander through a maze of woe. 

Mean while congeni=l vileneſs works within, 

And cuſtom quite ſubdues the foul to fin. 

Save us trom this diſtreis, almighty Jove ! 

Our minds illumine, or our ils remove! 

But oh! ſecure from all, thy life is led, 

W hoſe feet the happy paths of virtue tread : 

Thou ſtand'ſt united to the pow'r divine, 

And the perfection of the Gods is thine : 

Imperial reaſon free from all controul, 

Maintains her juſt dominion in thy ſoul ; 

Till purg'd at length from every ſinful ſtain, 

When Fiendly death ſhall break the cum- 
b'rous chain, 

Loos'd from thy body thou ſhalt take thy flight, 

And range immortal iu the tields of light. 
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TRUE BEAUTY. 


HE diamond's and the ruby's blaze, 
Diſputes the palm with beauty's queen: 
Not beauty 's queen commands ſuch praiſe, 
Devoid of virtue if ſhe's ſeen. 


But the ſoft tear in pity's eye 

Outſhines the diamond's brighteſt beams; 
But the ſweet bluſh of modeitv, 

More beauteous than the ruby ſeems, 


The . 


A Meditation, ſuggeſted by ſome tempeſtuous 
Weather. 


= en dreadful guſts, how ſtrong their 
torce ? 
How terribly the world they fright ! 
Black clouds impell'd with rapid courſe, 
In gloomy ſquadrons urge their flight, 


Tall trees, though rooted deep as high, 

In yain th'impetuous blaſts oppoſe z 
And marble tow'rs that pierce the ſky, 

Fall to that earth from whence they roſe, 


Unleſs ſome kind, ſome mightier power 
The rending whirlwind ſoon reſtrain, 
This mult be nature's final hour, 
And chaos will return again. 


Thou, whom all pow'rs, all worlds obey, 
Eternal ſov'reign, nature's guide! 

Thy milder attributes diſplay, 
And bid eur whelming fears ſubſide. 


Thou only in this wild career, 

That blends in one, earth, air, and ſeas, 
Canſt hid confuſion diſappear, 

And change a tempeſt to a breeze. 


One frown of thine can nature blaſt, 
One ſmile a ruin'd world reſtore, 
O let us not thy anger taſte, 
But thy benevolence adore! 


ff FA -8 
On a worthy CLERGYMAN. 


H! let the malancholy muſe attend, 
And pay the laſt fad duties of a friendz 
With truth inſcribe at leaſt one faithful ſtone, 
Nor let ſuch uſeful virtues ſleep unknown. 
As rolling meteors bright with dreadful 


flame, [ fame, 
8o may the great, the lean'd, be known to 
Who 
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The ſcour 


= moſt all the ſtone edifices that were ſhoo 


802 
Who, foes to virtue, gain through meaneſt 


ways 
The tainted laure], and the guilty bays; 
To earth their honours, and their joys con- 


fin'd, 
of God, and peſt of humankind, 
lid not thus, a meteor or a rod, 
The path of heav'n with ſteady ſteps he trod: 
Through all his actions ſtill his end ſurvey'd, 
Each hour improv'd, and every duty paid. 
Juſt that part which heav'n aſſign'd his 
are, 
His flock he tended with a ſhepherd's care; 
His ſpotleſs mind no vile affections ſtain ; 
No luſt of pow'r, of pleaſure, or of gain; 


The-CHRisTIAN's MAGAZINE; or, 


Nor ſtopt by int'reſt, nor deterr'd by pride, 
The fick he viſited, the poor ſupplied : 
From doubts and cares, relieving every breaſt, 
The rich rever'd him, and the needy ble ; 
To all he gave or what could help or mend, 
At once the prieſt, the parent, and the friend. 
« His manners gentle, and his conſcience 
clear, [ wiſe, ſincere ; 
«© Though learn'd, yet artleis, and though 
By merit prais'd, by envy not defam'd, 
« In death lamented, and through life un- 
blam'd 
W hoe'er thou art, lament ſuch virtues fled; 


For all the living ſuffer in the dead, 


HISTORICAL MEMOIRS. 


Fane from Conſtantinople ſay, that 
on Tueſday the 5th day of Auguſt, at 
half an hour paſt twelve o'clock they had a 
moſt violent ſhock of an earthquake, which 
laſted near a minute, and did great damage, 
having thrown down or damaged grenty al- 
b 
the firſt, and was of greater extent than that 
of the 22d of May, as it had ruined almoſt 
all thevillages on the road to Adrianople, and 
thrown down four moſques and many houſes 


there. Rodoſto, on the White Sea, Galli- 


Bur many villages on the canal of the 
ardanells, and the iſland of Tenedos, have 
ſuffered greatly. They had two {light ſhocks 
the ſame evening; and on Thurſday night a 
fire broke out at Fundukli, which deſtroyed 
eight or nine houſes. 


CHRONOLOG 


Monday, September 1. 
* right hon. James Stuart Mackenzie 
is appointed keeper of the privy teal in 
Scotland, in the room of the earl of Brea- 
dalbane. 

Thurſday 4. Robert Darling and J-mes 
Eſdail, Eſqrs. were choſen ſheriffs for the 
city of London and county of Middleſex for 
the year enſuing. 

Saturday 6, On Saturday night, about 
eight o'ciock, a maid ſervant, who had jult 
quitted her ſervice, called a coach in Fen- 
church-ftreet to carry her box and bundle to 
Leather-Lane, but ſtopping at the end of 


Advices from Poland ſay, that the prote- 
ſtants, a great number of whom are ſettled 
at Warſaw, have obtained permiſhon to 
build a church there. The empreſs of Ruſ- 
ſia, it ſeems, has greatly intereſted herſelf 
in their favour ; and it is to her interceſſion 
that they are beholden for this indulgence. | 

They write from Copenhagen, that ths 
marriage of the princeſs royal of Denmark 
with the prince royal of Sweden is fixed for 
the 1ſt of October. 

Letters from Holland mention, that the 
Dutch have taken poſſeſſion of a new ſpice 
iſland near the ſtraits of Sunda, in the Eaſt- 
Indies, which produces as good cinnamon as 
that of Ceylon. 


ICAL DIARY. 


Snow-hill to ſpeak to an acquaintaince, and 
getting out of the coach, the coachman on 
account of the darkneſs of the night drove 
away, and carried the box and bundle off. 

Monday 8. Yeſterday morning, at eleven 
o'clock, their majeſties removed from Rich- 
mond to the Queen's Palace, preparatory to 
her majeſty's lying in. 

Wednetday 10. This day the hon. Iſaac 
Barre, Eſq. member for Wycowb in the 
county of Bucks, was, by his majeſty's com- 
mand, ſworn in one of his majelty's moſt 


hon. privy council. 
* Thurſday 


Thurſday 11. A proclamation was pub- 
liſhed, that the parliament, which ſtands pro- 
rogued to Tueſday the 16th of September in- 
ſtant, ſhall be further prorogued to Tueſday 
the 11th of November next, and that the 
ſaid parliament ſhall then be held for the diſ- 
patch of divers weighty and important affairs. 

Another proclamation was likewiſe pub- 
liſhed for putting in force an act of parliament 
of the 5th and 6th of Edward VI. and like- 
wiſe an a& made in the 5th of queen Eliza- 
beth, again foreſtallers, regratots, and en- 
groſſers of corn, &c. 

Friday 12. Tueſday e as colonel 
Cooke was returning in a poſt-chaiſe from 
Marſhfield to Bath, the chaiſe was ſuddenly 
overturned by the careleſſneſs of the driver, 
and the colonel killed on the ſpot. 

Saturday 13. . Yeſterday ſe'nnight, at 
Titchfield in Hants, a horſe, which was 
feeding in an orchard where bees were kept, 
threw down a hive, and diſturbed them fo 
much that it was with difficulty he could be 
got out of the orchard alive. The horſe, 

owever, being got out, was put into a com- 
mon to feed, till it was thought the bees wer” 
all appeaſed, when he was placed in a diſtant 
pu of the orchard, where he had not been 
ong, before the whole ſwarm of bees ſettled 
on him, and ſtung him to death. 

Tueſday 16, The following noblemen and 
gentlemen are appointed lords commiſſioners 
of the admiralty: Sir Charles Saunders, 
knight of the Bath, firſt lord; admiral Keppel 
Charles Townſhend, eſq. Sir William Me- 
redith, bart. John Buller, efq. lord viſcount 
Palmerſton, and Sir George Younge, bart. 

Thurſday 18, William Orton, a priſoner 
in Wood-ſtreet compter, for a debt of 200l. 
at the ſuit of capt. Biſhop, was detained on 
ſulpicion of committing the forgery on he 
Bank of England for 5,500l. about a year 
ago. 

Friday 19. The farmers in ſeveral parts of 
the country, particularly in the cloathing 
towns, have lately reduced the price of wheat 
to ſix ſhillings per buſhel, with which the 
poor people and manufacturers appeared tole- 
rably ſatisfied. 

Saturday 20. A letter from Plymouth 
dated Sept. 16, ſays, * A marine ſoldier was 
ordered to be ſhot at Plymouth-dock for de- 
ſertion 8 The marine companies 
and the fourth regiment were ordered to attend 
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the execution. About nine in the morning 
the priſoner was brought out of the barracks, 
after having received the facrament ; his cof- 
fin was carried before his face. About ten he, 
got to the field of execution. About eleven 
the commanding officer ordered he ſhould | 
march round the troops to admoniſh them, &. 
After which he returned to the place, There 

were nine men, who were formerly deſerters, 

ordered to ſhoot him: he kneeled and was bid 
to pull his cap over his face, which he did, 
and whilſt the officer turned round (it is ſup= k 
poſed to pull a reprieve out of his pocket) the 
poor man dropt a handkerchief out of his 
hand, which was underſtood by the men that 
were to ſhoot him as a ſignal to fire; and in- 
deed three of them did fire through his body, 
before the officer could turn round to ſtop 
them. The horrible confuſion of the officer JM 
is eaſier conceived than expreſſed, who was 
quite innocent as to the deſign; but, through 
— unhappy miſtake, the poor man loſt his 

ite, | 

Monday 22. A lady well known in the 
literary world, who intends after her deceaſe 
to be diſſected and anatomized, hath lately 
had made an elegant mahogany caſe richly a- 
dorned with emblems of death, in which her 
ſkeleton is to be kept. The above caſe it is 
ſaid coſt upward of gol. 

Tueſday 23. This day alderman Croſby 
examined William Orton, at Wood-ftreet 
Compter, for the forgery at the Bank of 55, 5801. 
in the name of captain Biſhop ; when he was 
recommitted to the ſaid Compter, to take his 
trial next ſeſſions at the Old Bailey. 

Friday 26. An order of council was this 
day publiſhed for laying an embargo on all 
ſhips and veſſels laden with wheat or wheat 
flour, to continue until the 14th, day of No- 
vember next. 

Alſo another order prohibiting the diſtil- 
ling of ſpirits from wheat, wheat meal, wheat 
flour or wheat bran; until the 14th. day of 
November next, 

Monday 29. This day at noon her majeſ- 
ty "= delivered of a princeſs at the queen's. 
palace. 

Tueſday 30. The marriage of her royal 
highneſs the princeſs Carolina Matilda, with 
the king ot Denmark, will be ſolemnized by 
proxy at St. James's to morrow at half an 
hour pait ſeven in the evening. 
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1. EMOIRS of the Life, Character, 
5 N and Writings of rhe late J ev. Phi- 
lip Deddridge, D. D. of Northampton. 8vo. 
3s. Buckland. [See page 60, 117, 71. 

= 2. A poetical Sermon on the Benefit of 
= Affiction, and the Reaſonableneſs of an en- 
tire Reſignation to the Will of the Supreine 
Being. In two parts. By the Rev. Chi iſto- 
pher Atkinſon. 4to. 18. 6d. Payne. 
23. The Birth of Chriſt, an irregular Ode. 
By Thomas Gibſon, M. A. 4to. 5s. Wil- 
wy fog and Fell. 

T. An Efay on Faith, and it's Connection 
with good Works, By John Rotherham, 
M. A. fellow of the univerſity college of 
Oxtord, and one of the preachers at his ma- 
jeſty's chapel at, Whitehall. 8vo. 5s. Sandby. 
[A plain, ſenſible, and uſetul piece, which 
we ſincerely recommend to our reader's pe- 
ruſal. 

5 The whole Duty of Youth, with Re- 
ſpe&t to their religious Conduct in Lite. 
Adapted to the Capacity of Youth of both 
Sexes. By a divine of the church of Eng 
land. 12mo. 18. 6d. Law. 

6. The Harmony of the Evangeliſts: or 
the four Goſpels connected into one regnlar 
hiſtorical Series. By Mr. Greenwood, D. D. 
12m. 28. 6d, Rivington, [See pages 138, 
= | 


94 | 

7. The Sermons of Mr. Yorick, Vol. III. 
and IV. or (as the author ſays, in a different 
title to Vol. IV.) Sermons by Laurence 
Sterne, M. A. Prebendary of York and Vi- 
car of Sutton, &c. 12mo. 6s. 6d. Becket 
and de Hondt. | This writer, and his man- 
ner, are too well known to need any thing 
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or rather eas or 07 ations, that we are aſto- 
niſhed a man can deliver ſuch ſentiments, and 
att ſuch a life : 

8. Sermons on ſeveral Occaſions, preach- 
ed in Weſtminſter Abbey, and St. Marga- 
ret's Weltminſter, by Peirſon Lloyd, M. A. 
ſecond maſter of Weſtminſter ſchool. 8vo. 
88. Tonſon, &c. [Publiſhed by ſubſcription 
for the author's benefit, and honoured in 
ſuch a manner as his character deſerves. 

9. A Diſſertation cn the ancient Pagan 
Myſteries. Wherein the Opinions of Bi- 
dip Warburton and Dr. Leland on the Sub- 
W jcc are confidered. Byo. 18. Davis and Rey- 
mers. [By an advocate of the learned bi- 
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from us: we will only ſay of theſe ſermons, 


The CurisTIAN's MAGAZINE ; , 
- A LIST of NEW BOOKS, with REMARKS. 


(Continued from page 112.) 


10. Several Diſcourſes preached at St, 
James's Weſtminſter. By George Baddeley, 
D. D. $vo. 6s. Keith. 

11. The principe Truths of natural Re- 
ligion defended und Huſtrated, in nine DiC. 
ſertations: when tae Objections of Lucre. 
ting, Buffon, Mlaupertuis, Rouſſcau, La 
Mettrie, and other angien; and modern Fol- 
lowers cf Epicurus, are eön dered, and their 
Doctrines retiite:l. B. H. 8. Reimarus. ro. 
6s. Law. [ Cloſe, ſenſihle, and rational. 

12. The Want of Univerfality no Objec- 
tion t& the Chriſtian Religion, being the 
Subitance of a Diſcourſe preached at tle 
Temple Church, Nov. 10. 1765. By Gre- 
gory Sharp, L. L. D. F. R. S. &c. 8vo. is. 
6d, [Sce page 157. 

13. Detraction expoſed; a Sermon. By 

Robert Houlton, M. A. 4to. 18. 6d. Stri- 
par, at Chelmsford. 
14, A Paraphraſe upon 1 Cor. xv. with 
critical Notes, and a preliminary Diſſerta- 
tion. — A Commentary, — critical Re- 
marks on the vith, viith, and part of the 
viiith chapter of Romans. To which is 
adrled, a Sermon on Eccleſ. ix, 10. com- 
poled by the author the day preceding his 
death. By John Alexander. 4to. 3s. 6d. 
Johnſon. 

15. A compendious Hebrew Lexicon, 
adapted to the Engliſh Language, and em- 
poſed upon a new and cemmodious plan. To 
which is added a brief account of the con- 
ſtruction and rationale of the Hebrew hun- 

nage. By Samuel Pike. 8vo. 5s. Dilly, &c. 
An epitome, in a great meaſure, of Nr. 
Parkhurſt's uſeful lexicon. 

16. Twenty two Sermons on the following 
Subjects. The Explication and Proof of the 
Divine Goodneſs.— The Gcod eſs of God 
illuſtrated in Creation; particula ly in the 
Frame of Man, in Providence, and Redemp— 
tion. — The principal Properties of tne Di— 
vine Goodneſs. — The Objections drawn 
from moral and natural Evil, and future Fu- 
niſhments, anſwered. — The Evidences of a 
future State. — The Neceſſity of Holineſs. — 
The proper Temper for inquiring after 
eternal Life, and jeſus Chiiſt the bell 
Guide to it, By Thomas Amory, 8v0- 
6s. bound, Becket and de Hondt. {Plcat- 
ſing and animated: well worthy an atten» 
tire peruſal. 


(To bs continued.) 
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CHAP. LXXVIII. 
On CHRISTIAN FORTTITTVUD E. 


es Se 286 009 6 e . II E Chhriſtian Nate is a warfare; it ſup- 
$ Ne $009 ee JE 0000 Ne $ poſes enemies and oppoſition ; and there- 
Fern fore it requires FORTITUDE and reſolution. 
* % Indeed there is no happineſs to be at- 
$ 2 tained without FoxTiTuDE, nor any virtue 
* without ſtruggle. The word virtue implies 
x. oe N Fogrirupk: The ſame word, both in the 
(I Mares Recor coco i, | Greek and Roman language, ftands for 
N Bhs 0000 Ne 0907 356 coo virtue, and FORTITUDE ; for FORTiTUDE 
1s the foundation of every virtue, Virtue is only to be attained 
by a Being, whom nature hath formed weak, but whom Fokri- 
TUDE hath made powerful : Herein conſiſts the excellence of a 
virtuous man + and though we call God holy and juſt, we never 
call him virtucus, becauſe he finds no difficulty in acting right.” 
Hence we may ſee the great propriety of the frequent exhorta- 
tions to Foxrirup and reſolution in the ſacred ſcriptures. We 
are called to be virtuous ; to be virtuous, we muſt contend with 
difficulties, and act with reſolution, as good ſoldiers of CuRIST. St. 
Paul *, an able and experienced veteran in the ſervice, applies to 
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his Corinthians, and ſo to all future Chriſtians in military terms; 
terms well adapted to awaken the courage, and fortify the reſolution 
of all who are engaged under the banner of Chriſt, to combat the 
world, the fleſh, and the devil; arch ye, ſays he, like good (1. 
diers; be vigilant, and give your enemies no advantage over 
you : Stand faſt in the faitb; maintain your poſts with unfainting 
firmueſs ; arguit your/eſves like men; behave like heroes, :ccul- 
tomed to the ſervice ; be ſtrong ; undaunted and ſteady in For 1- 
TUDE ; Chearfully depending upon the beſt ſupports ; certain]; 
aſſured of the moſt glorious rewards. 

FoRTITUDE is an eſlential branch of the Chriſtian temper : 
there neither 1s, nor can be, any virtue, as was juſt obſerved, 
without it. The Chriſtian life continually requires the exertion 
of it: Our enemies, within and without, are ſo numerous and {6 
active; and ſo many difficulties have we in our way, from the 
oppoſition of the world, the Devil, and our corrupt propenſitie:, 
that, unleſs we have a great ſhare of reſolution and ForTrrupr, 
we ſhall faint by the way, and never obtain the crown. ForT1- 
rupr is that calm and Ready habit of mind which either mode— 
rates our fears, and enables us bravely to encounter the proſpect 
of evils and difficulties, or renders the mind ſerene, patient, and 
invincible under their immediate preſſure. Equally diſtant from 


cowardice and raſhneſs, though it doth not hinder us from feeling, 


yet it prevents us from complaining or ſhrinking under the ſtroke, 
It always includes a generous contempt of, or, at leaſt, a noble ſu- 
periority to, thoſe precarious earthly goods, of which we can nei- 
ther inſure the poſſeſſion nor continuance. The man, therefore, 
who is maſter of this virtue, in this ample ſenſe of it, ſtands upon 
an eminence, and ſees human things below him: the tempeſt, in- 
deed, may reach him, but he ſtands ſecure and collected again! 
it, upon the ſolid baſis of conſcious integrity, which the ſeveret: 
ſtorms can ſeldom ſhake, and never overthrow, | 

Hence it appears, that this virtue is very properly diſtinguiſhed 
into active and paſſive. Active FoxT1TuDpe or Reſolution, is ſuck 
a temper of ſoul, as enables us boldly to attempt, and, with the 
moſt ſerious deliberation, to perſevere in, any great or good deſign, 
or any act of duty, without regard to our preſent eaſe or worldly 
intereſt, or any obſtacle which may ſeem to be in the way of 
what we have undertaken upon the beſt principles, and prompts 
us to purſue it with a becoming ſteadinets and bravery of mind, 
undaunted by oppoſition, unternfied by danger. 

Paſſive FoxTr1TuDpE is ſuch a temper of ſoul as enables us to 
bear ſufferings with an equal and compoſed mind, and teaches 
us patiently to ſuſtain whatever trials may befal us in the com- 
mon intercourſe of life. 

Like every other virtue, FoxTiTupz will loſe it's quality and 
degenerate into an hurtful and miſchievous diſpoſition, unleſs it be 
directed and governed by prudence and wiſdom. If not kept un- 
der their ſacred guidance, it may either be employed in a bad 

cauſe 
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cauſe, or be carried to exceſs. In the former caſe it is not Fox- 
71TUDE, but Folly ; in the latter, it is not valour, but raſhneſs 
and obſtinacy. bi 

Without FoxTirTupE and magnanimity of ſoul, nothing good 
or great can ever be perfected. Without this a Luther had never 
with good the formidable Papal power, not a Cranmer 1acrificed 
his right hand in flames. 

But, as ForxTiTUuDE is fo excellent in itſelf, and fo hurtful if 
miſguided ; this thews the neceflity of right information and di- 
ligent inquiry into the mind and will of God, relating both to 
faith and practice, if we would act with ſuch prudent Foxr1- 
TUDE and ſteadineſs, as God will approve. There can be no doubt 
but our Foxrirups in the Chriſtian warfare will always be ſtrong 
and approved in proportion to the degree of faith and of know- 
ledge we have of thoſe great truths, which alone can form the 
Chriſtian hero. Hence St. Paul exhorts to add to cur faith, va- 
lour : we render the word Virtue, but the apoſtle clearly means 
Valour, or FoxTiTUDE, in this place; for the ſame word“ as 
was before obſerved, expreſſes both, in the Greek language. And 
what could more naturally be preſſed upon us after faith, or a be- 
lieving profeſſion of rhe goſpel of Chriſt, than courage in the actual 
profeſſion of it, and in a practice correſpondent to it? eſpecially 
when it is conſidered that truth muſt, and can only inſpire us, 
with that real FoxTiTuvsz for which every believer will find ſo 
much need in the courſe of his chriſtian warfare, and the buſineſs 
of his ſalvation. 

For, to enumerate ſome of the calls which we have to ForT1- 
TUDE, is there not much FoxTiTunpe-required in combating our 
own evil affections, and warring continually againſt our luſts and 
paſhons ? * He who hath conquered himſelf, it hath been ſaid, 
hath done more than Alexander, who ſubdued the world ??? Is 
not much ForTrTUDpE required to combat the falſe opinions, de- 
praved cuſtoms, and ſinful compliances of the world? To aſſert 
and maintain the important truths and genuine ſpirit of Chriſtt- 
anity, at a time eſpecially when both are ſo greatly neglected or 
miſtaken ? Publicly and avowedly to defend and practice theſe 
truths, when religion is ſo generally {corned and diſregarded ? 
When the ſerious profeſſion of it can ſcarcely be made without in- 
curring names of reproach ? Is not much FoxTiTupe requiſite to 
ſtand the jeſts of unbelievers, and ſupport the honour of our faith 
amidſt profeſſed ſcoffers, and profane perſons ? Is there not much 
FoRTiTUDE required to attempt any thing great or good, to brave 
the inſinuations of the envious, the malicious, the cenſorious, 
and to dare to be ſingular in the beſt cauſe ? To undertake the 
cauſe of the oppreſſed, to plead for the poor, to vindicate injured 
innocence? To admoniſh our brethren, and to reprove {in in 
thoſe amongſt whom we converſe ? In ſhort, is there not much 
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Fox rITr vp required to attempt reformation of any kind, and 
to perſevere ſteadfaſt and unſhaken in the paths of duty, againſt 
all the allurements of worldly intereſt, worldly evils, or worldly 
leaſures ? | 
ich reſpect to paſſive Fox ri up, let thoſe who labour be- 
neath the oppreſſive burden of ſickneſe, pain, ſhame, loſſes, po- 
verty, diſappointment, temptation, perſecution, and all the ſor- 
rowful changes of this uncertain life; let them ſay, whether 
there be not need of much courage and reſolution patiently to 
bear thoſe ſufferings, and to look up with chearful reſigna- 
tion to the hand which inflicts them? Doubtleſs, much Fo kri- 
TUDE is neceſſary in all theſe caſes; and no leſs advantageovs, 
indeed, than neceſſary. For cowardice and timidity always render 
evils greater: reſolution always overcomes them, or finds them leſs 
than was imagined, The wiſe and reſolute conquer difliculties 
by daring to attempt them. Sloth and Folly ſhiver and ſhrink 
at the ſight and apprehenſion of danger, and even create the im- 
poſſibility which they fear. As we have often a greater pleaſure 
in the ex pectation of a temporal good, than in the enjoyment 
of it; ſo we often feel a greater pain in the apprehenſion of a tem- 
poral evil, than in bearing it. Juſt the reverſe is the nature of 
eternal good and evil : the pleaſures of heaven will infinitely tran- | 
ſcend the Chriſtian's moſt exalted hopes, and the pains of hell the 
finner's greateſt fears. 
Thus we have ſhewn our reader the importance and neceſſity of 


the virtue of FoxTiTupz : the motives to the practice thereof 
Mall be given in our next chapter. 


(To be continued.) 
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I. 
he LIFE of the late Learned and Rev. JOHN LELAND, D. D. 


Extracted from the Sermon preached on the Occaſion of his 
Deach, at Euttace-Street, Dublin, January 26, 1765, and 
lately publiſned. By Iſaac Weld, D. D. 


HF. Rev. Dr. Leland was born at Wigan in Lancaſnire, the 

18th of October, O. S. in the year 1691. He aſed thank 

fully to acknowledge the goodneſs of God to him, that he had 
the advantage of being deſcended from eminently pious and vir- 
tuous parents, who did their utmoſt to form his mind to an early 
ſenſe of piety and virtue. And God crowned their endeavours 
with the happieſt ſucceſs : for in early life he had ſtrong impret- 


fiors of religion upon his mind, and took much pleaſure in ſa- 
cred cxerciics, 


In 


8 
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In the ſixth year of his age he was ſeized with the ſmall- 
pox, which proved of ſo malignant a kind, that his life was 
deſpaired of. And when, contrary to all expectation, he recover- 
ed from that diſorder, he was found deprived of his underſtanding 
and memory, the ule of which it was much feared, would never 
have been reſtored. This ſtate of ſtupidity continued for near 
twelve months, His former ideas ſeemed all quite expunged 3; 
and though before the diſtemper he had been taught to read, all 
was entirely forgotten, and he was obliged to begin with the let- 
ters, as if he had never known them before. But though he 
could never recover the remembrance of what had happened to 
him before he was ſeized with that diſtemper, he diſcovered now 
a quick apprehenſion, and ſtrong memory; and the progreſs he 
made, was taken ſo much notice of, that his parents, by the ad- 
vice of friends, reſolved to breed him to a learned profeſſion. 

In a few days after, his father and mother, with three ſons, 
of whom he was the ſecond, came over, and ſettled in the city. 
of Dublin. Here he went through his ſchool-learning, in which 
he uſed great application, and made a quick progreſs ; as alſo in 
a coarle of philoſophy under a celebrated teacher at that time. 
His unwearied deligence, and great proficiency in learning, were 
much taken notice of, and admired by all who knew him. Af- 
ter this he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of Hebrew and divinity, 
under the direction of ſome learned and worthy miniſters, who 
greatly aſſiſted him in his ſtudies ; and, in due time, being tho- 
roughly ſatisfied how well furniſhed and prepared he was, en- 
couraged him to enter into the miniſtry. And he fully anſwered 
the high expectations that were formed of him. For he had not 
long appeared in that character, till he came to be much eſteemed, 
even by the moſt diſcerning judges : and was invited to preach 
ſtatedly to the congregation of Proteſtant- diſſenters, then meeting 
in New-Row, with a view to a farther ſettlement. His ſermons 
were ſo acceptable, and his behaviour was ſo becoming, that, in 
a few months, he received from them a molt affectionate and una» 
nimous call, and was, on the 13th of December 1716, ſolemnly 
ordained joint paſtor with the Rev. Mr. Nathaniel Weld. 

The doctor at this time applied himſelf ſeriouſly to conſider 
the nature and duties of the office he had engaged in : and 
accordingly he took it upon him, not from worldly views, but 
from a ſincere defire to employ the talents God had given him ig 
promoting the ſalvation of ſouls, and ſerving the intereſts of truth 
and liberty, piety and virtue in the world. With ſuch animating 
views he diſcharged the duties of his character, as a miniſter of 
Chriſt, with great diligence and fidelity ; and by an indefatigable 
application to reading and ſtudy, and the great improvements he 
made in all uſeful knowledge and literature, which afterwards ap- 
peared in his writings on different ſubje&s, he attained to an 
high reputation, not only among his own friends and hearers, but 
in the learned world, and among perſons of all ages 
$ 
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As a preacher he was very acceptable. His compoſitions 
for the pulpit were plain, correct, and uſeful ; equally fitted to 
convince the underſtanding, and to affect the heart. He did not 
enuſe to entertain his hearers with vain ſpeculations, which only 
gender ſtrife; and when any controverted doctrines came in his 
way, he treated them with great modeſty, moderation, and chati- 
ty, as became one who was ſenſible of the narrow limits of hv- 
man knowledge, in this ſtate of darkneſs and imperfection. He 
thought the cloſer we keep to ſcripture in ſpeaking of the particu- 
lar doctrines of Revelation, and the leſs uſe we make of logical 
terms and ſubtle diſtinctions the better: and that ſome mens? pre- 
ſumption in attempting to explain them, hath given the adverſaries 
of Chriſtianity an advantage, which they never would have had, 
if divines had not gone beyond the ſimplicity of the goſpel. 

He not only thought and reaſoned clearly on every ſubject, 
but he had ſo happy a talent of arranging his thoughts, and con- 
veying his ſentiments to others in a ſtyle manly and unaffected. 
and, at the ſame time, fo eaſy and perſpicuons, and, by the help 
of a faithful memory, ſo exactly deliv-red, wit! out any ule of notes, 
that the meaneſt, as well as the moſt judicious, of his hearers, 
who gave proper attention, could hardly fail of being affected 
and inſtructed. At leaſt, one would naturally ſuppoſe this to be 
the effect, when important truths were delivered, in ſo improving a 
way by a man of his character, who had the honour of God and the 
Redeemer, the intereſts of ſubſtantial religion and virtue ſo much 
at heart, and when every one muſt ſee that what he ſaid affected 
himſelf, and that he //: what he ſpcke. 

But his labours were not confined to the pulpit. An occaſion 
occurred pretty early in life, which engaged his pen in a cauſe, in 
the detence of which he afterwards became very eminent. Some 
writers of very conſiderable abilities, with great art and indul- 
try, endeavoured to undermine Chriſtianity, and to expole it as 
an impoſture. The doctor, with uncommon labour and affiduity, 
applied himſelf to conſider the ſubject, together with all that had 
been offered by thoſe authors againſt it. And, upon the moſt de- 
liberate inquiry, being more and more fully perſuaded of the 
truth and divine original, as well as of the excellence and impor- 
tance of Chriſtianity to the virtue and happinefs of mankind, ne 
publiſhed anſwers to the feveral authors who ſucceſhvely appeared 
in that cauſe, which are highly, and very generally, eſteemed to be 
among the beſt defences of Chriſtianity. He was indeed a maſter 
in this controverly : and his hiſtory of it, ſtyled, 4 Liexv ef the 
Deiftical Writers that hade appeared in England in the laſt and preſent 
Century, with Ob/ervations upon them, and ſome Account of the An- 
Savers which have been publiſhed againſt them, as we make no doubt 
it has been exceedingly uſeful, ſo it will do laſting honour to him, 
with all who have the intereſt of religion truly at heart. 

Nor did he undergo this extraordinary labour only in the prime 
and vigour of life. His zeal in the cauſe of religion did not 
permit him to take reſt, even when advanced to old age. * ſo 
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late in life as four years ago, when ſeized with a violent fever, from 
which none expected his recovery, though reſigned to the will of 
heaven, yet he was pleaſed to have life a little prolonged, that 
he might put a finiſhiog hand to a work, which had colt him far 
more labour and pains than any of his former writings, and which 
he hoped would be of ſervice to the world, as he intended it to 
be the laſt in which he would engage. The work has ſince ap- 
peared to the world under the title of 75e Advantage and Neceſſity 
of the Chriſtian Revelation fſhewn from the State of Religion in ths 
ancient Heathen World, eſpecially with reſpect to the Knowledge and 
Morſbip of the one true Cod; à Rule of moral Duty ; and a State of 
ſuture Rewards and Puniſpments : to wehich is prefixed a long prelimi- 
nary Diſcourſe on natural and revealed Religion. This indeed is an 
amazing work, confidcring his age and infirmities, as he had re- 
courſe to all that great variety of books, and generally in the 
original, which are referred to in it. Nor did the reception it 
met with in the world diſappoint his expectation. 

I need ſcarcely mention, that his many eminent writings 
and unwearied labours to ſerve the Chriſtian cauſe, in an age fo 

rone to infidelity and licentiouſneſs, and proſecuted often in ill 
health, and, at beſt, in a very infirm ſtate of body, procured 
him a great name in the learned world, and uncommon marks of 
reſpe& from perſons of the higheſt rank in the eſtabliſhed church, 
both here and in England. 

Two of the univerſities, alſo, in Scotland preſented him 
with teſtimonies of their great regard to his merit on account of his 
great abilities, and uſeful ſervices to the Chriſtian world: Glaf- 
gow with his degree of Matter of Arts, which was preparatory, 
according to the rules of that college, to their conferring on him 
the degree of doctor of divinity ; which, in the mean time, was 


ſent to him in the moſt reſpectful manner by the univerſity and 


King's college of Aberdeen in the year 1739. 

But it was not only his great learning, abilities as a writer, 
or his miniſtrations as a Chriſtian paſtor, which attracted high 
eſteem, and warm affection. Theſe were accompanied by an amiable 
temper, and an exemplary life. His natural powers muſt appear, 
from what hath been already ſaid, to be very good. He had a 
quick apprehenſion, vivacity of thought, a ſolid judgment, and 
a memory that was really amazing; 70 that he was often called, 
a walking Library. But his moral character was truly lovely. As 
he entertained the nobleſt ſentiments of the Deity and his per- 
fections, his providence, and moral adminiſtration ; ſo his piety 
and devotion was liberal, rational, and manly, free from ſuper- 
ſtition and enthuſiaſm. A zeal to promote the glory of God, and 
his kingdom of truth and righteouſneſs in the world, ſeemed to 
be the governing principle of his life. 

His acquieſcence in and reſignation to the will of his heaven- 
ly Father was exerciſed by many ſevere trials and afflictions, which 
he bore with an unrepining ſubmiſſion, and truly Chriſtian pa- 
Bence and fortitude, The whole of his temper and conduct was 
DS ry regulated 
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regulated by the principles of that religion, which he ſo well 
knew how to defend. And his ſtrongeſt defire was, to approve 


himſelf to his great Maſter and Lord. 


SS 05 $f 


.., In diſcharging the duties of ſocial life, all who had any con- 
neQion or intercourſe with him, will bear witneſs how Faithful and 
upright his behaviour was; how humane and compaffionate, how 
friendly and kind, how well diſpoſed to do good, and to perform 
Kind offices to all, according to his ability and opportunity. 
And in the nearer relations of life, how tender and affedcti- 
onate an huſband, how loving a brother and uncle, how faithful 
a guardian and friend he was, they, with whom he ſtood in thoſe 
relations, have cordially acknowledged, and will gratefully remem- 
ber. And here I cannot but take notice, that having loft his own 


children, when they were very young, he behaved with a moſt 


tender, and not leſs than paternal affection to thoſe of his wife by 
1555 offspring, treating them as if they 
had been his own, and, with a moſt Slicitous attention, watched 
over, and inſtrufted them, and trained them up in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord, „ 

In more extenſive relations alſo, he was actuated by the 
ſame goodneſs of heart and benevolence of affection. The wel- 
fare of his country lay near his heart, and whatever concerned 
it's intereſt much affected him. As he had enlarged views of the 
higheſt concerns of mankind, and of the importance of virtue 
and religion to promote their happineſs ; ſo, with an unceaſing 
afiduity he was ever ready to do his utmoſt in ſo worthy a cauſe. 

By a happy fortitude and firnineſs of mind. he was always 
the ſame man; and could not be diverted by any ſolicitation ta 


act contrary to what was the deliberate fenſe of his own mind, 


and what he regarded as his duty. He was a man of the greateſt 
modeſty, and ſtricteſt integrity, and knew not how to flatter or 
difſemble : at the ſame time he behaved with great prudence and 
giſcretion, and took care not to give needleſs offence to any. For 
one of his ſtudions and retired life, he had a great knowledge 
of the world, which was uſeful to himſelf, and qualified him to 
ive good counſel to thoſe that applied to him, in caſes that were 
+ ortant and perplexed, — _ Le 
t is very remarkable, that though the fever beforemen- 
tioned, left him extremely weak, yet he not only recovered hi: 
former ſtrength, but felt an eaſe and vigour to which he had been 
a firanger for many years before; going on in his public miniſtra- 
tions with greater life and ſpirit, Which was obſerved with plea- 
ſure by all who attended on them : and he much ſooner got over 
the fatigue ef public ſervice than formerly; ſo that hi ood 
| mod 
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ſeemed, in a manner, to be renewed. Such a change ſeemed 
to him a kind of miracle. 

This improved ſtate of health continued till ſome months 
ago, when he felt ſymptoms which were thought the preſage of 
a. painful chronical diſeaſe. Theſe appearances, however, b 
kilfo] advice and proper medicines, abated : and as he was v4 
viſed to walk, as the propereſt exerciſe for him, he got cold in a 
moiſt day, which he neglected till it fixed in his breaſt, and raiſed 
an inflammation there. And then, notwithſtanding all that art or 
tenderneſs could do, the diſorder ſoon overpowered his weak and 
feeble frame. But his intellectual powers were unimpaired and 
lively to the laſt. He had the ſentence of death in himſelf, and 
had no notion that he could recover, though his friends, when 
he got any eaſe, flattered themſelves with the hope of it. With 
a head perfectly clear, and a mind quite eaſy and compoſed, he 
gave directions for what he thought proper to be done; and 
pent his time in wolt affecting exhortations to thoſe who were 
about him, and in adoring the wiſdom and goodneſs of divine 
Providence towards him, He ſaid, the mercies he had received 
from God were more than could be numbered ; and, though he 
had been exerciſed with various afflictions, he truſted, that in the 
iſſue they had proved real bleſſings. He diſcovered great humility, 
acknowledging his manifold in rmities and defects. Whatever 
others may think of me, ſaid he, I, who have reaſon to know 
myſelf beſt, am ſenſible I have made but a ſmall progreſs in righ- 
teouſneſs and true holineſs, or even in knowledge and holineſs, 
in compariſon of what I might have done, if I had been more 
careful to make the beſt uſe of my time, and of the means and 
opportunities that have been put into my hands.” Thus lowly 
was this good man! and moſt devoutly did he celebrate the riches 
of divine grace through Jeſus Chriſt, © I give my dying teſti- 
mony, ſaid he, with a kind of emotion, to the truth of Chriſ 
tianity. The precious promiſes of the goſpel are my ſupport 
and conſolation, They alone yield true ſatisfaction in a dying 
hour. I am not afraid to die. The goſpel of Chriſt has raiſed 
me above the fear of it. For I know that my Redeemer liveth: 
and that if this earthly houſe of our tabernacle were diſſolved, 
we have a building of God, an houſe not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens.” | 
„A little before he died, he was raiſed up, and with his own 
hands took ſome refreſhment, and lay down again compoſed to 
reſt ; when in leſs than fix minutes, without any Agony or ſtruggle, 
without a ſigh or a groan, he quietly breathed his laſt, and fell 
aſleep in the Lord. He departed this life on the 16th of January, 
1766, in the ſeventy fifth year of his age. O happy end of ſuch 
a life! Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright ; for the end 


of that man is peace.” 


. The 
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A brief HISTORY of the LIFE of DAVID. 
By the late Rev. SAMUEL CHANDLER, D. D. F. R. and A. S. 5. 


A SHEPHERD youth, David, the youngeſt ſon of jest, 
Was choſen of God to be king of Iſrael, and, at his com- 
mand, anointed to this dignity by the hands of Samuel, a vene- 
rable prophet, in the room of Saul; who had been rejected for 
his diſobedience to the Divine orders, in feloniouſly ſeizing to 
his own uſe the prey of an enemy, which God, the ſupreme 
king of Iſrael, had devoted to deſtruction. — He is introduced to 
court as a man expert in muſic, a mighty, valiant man, a man of 
war, pradent in matters, a comely perſon, and one favoured of 
the Lord. — By his ſkill in muſic he relieved Saul under a me- 
lancholy indiſpoſition that had ſeized him, was highly beloved 
by his royal maſter, and made one of his guards. — In a war with 
the Philiſtines he accepted the challenge of a gigantic champion, 
who defied the armies of Iſrael, and being ſkilful at the ling, he 
flew him with a ftone, returned ſafely with his head, and thu: 
ſecured to his prince an eaſy victory over his country's enemies. 
— The reputation he gained by this glorious action, raiſed an 
incurable jealouſy and reſentment againſt him in the mind of 
the king his maſter ; who, after two unſucceſsful attempts to 
murder him, married him to his youngeſt daughter, that ſhe 
might be a ſnare to him, and that he might cauſe him to fall by 
the hands of the Philiſtines ; ſending him upon an expedition 
againſt them, to bring in an hundred of their foreſkins, in which 
he hoped he would have met with his own deftruQion. — In this 
exaltcd ſtation, and amidſt the dangers that encompaſſed him, 
he behaved with fingular prudence, fo that he was in high 
eſteem both in the court and camp. — The modeſty and prudence 
of his behaviour, and his approved courage and reſolution, 
gained him the confidence and triendſhip of Jonathan, the king's 
eldeſt ſon, who loved him as his own ſoul, became his advocate 
with his father, and obtained from him a promiſe, confirmed by 
an oath, that he would no more attempt to deſtroy him. — But his 
jealouſy returned by a freſh victory David gained over the Philiſ- 
tines; who, finding the king was determined to have his life, re- 
tired from court, and was diſmiſſed in peace by Jonathan, after 
a ſolemn renewal of their friendſhip, to provide for his own 
ſafety. — In this ſtate of baniſhment, there. reſorted to him com- 
panties of men, who were uneaſy in their circumſtances, oppreſſed 
by their creditors, or diſcontented with Saul's tyrannical govern- 
ment, to the number of ſix hundred men, to prote& him from the 
violence of his unreaſonable perſecutor ; whom 'he kept in the 
moſt excellent order, exerciſed in the moſt friendly ſervices, and 
by whoſe valour he gained fignal advantages for his country ; but 
never employed them in oppoſition to, or gebellion againſt the 


king, or, in a fingle inſtance, to diftreſs or ſubvert his government, 
& Such 
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such was the veneration he paid him, and ſo ſacred the re- 
gard he had for his life! ſuch the generoſity of his temper, that 


though it was thrice in his power to have cut him off, he glori- 
ouſly ſpared him, and was abſolutely determined never to deſtroy 


him, whom God had conſtituted the king of Iſrael. — His friend- 
ſhip with Jonathan the king's ſon, was a friendſhip, of ſtrict hon- 
our, whom he never ſeduced from his allegiance and filial duty ; 


In him Jonathan had fo firm a confidence, that as he knew he 


would be king, he promiſed himſelf he ſhould be the next perſon 
in dignity and authority under him ; and with his friend David 


covenanted by oath, that he would not cut off his kindneſs from his 


houſe for ever. — Being provoked by a churliſh farmer, who evil- 
treated and abuſed his meſſengers, he, in the warmth of his tem- 
per, ſwore he would deſtroy him and his family; bat was imme- 
diately pacified by the addreſs and prudence of a wife, of whom 
the wretch was unworthy. Her he ſent in peace and honour to 
her family, and bleſſed for her advice, and keeping him from 
avenging hunſelf with his own hand. — Being forced to baniſh 
himſelf into an enemy's country, he was faithful to the prince 
who protected him; and, at the ſame time, mindful of the in- 
tereſt of his own nation, he cut off many of thoſe, who had 
harraſſed and plundered his fellow-ſubje&ts. — When preſſed by 
the king, into whoſe dominions he retired, to join in a war againit 
his own country, and father-in-law, he prudently gave ſuch an 
anſwer as his fituation required ; neither promiſing him the aid 
demanded of him, nor tying up his hands from ſerving his own 
prince, and the army that fought under him; only aſſuring him 
in general, that he had never done any thing that could give 
him juſt reaſon to think he would refuſe to aſſiſt him againſt his 
enemies. — Upon the death of Saul, he cut off the Amalekite 
who came to make a merit of having ſlain him ; and; by the 1m- 
mediate direction of God, who had promiſed him the ſucceſſion, 
went up to Hebron, where, on a free election, he was anointed 
king over the houſe of Judah; and after about ſeven years“ con- 
teſt, was unanimouſly choſen king by all the tribes of Iſrael, 
according to the zvord of the Lord by Samuel, upon the death of Iſh- 
boſheth, who was treacherouſly murdered by two of his own cap- 
tains ; whom David juſtly cut off, for the perfidy, treaſon, and 


wihccnt temple he intended to erat, in honour of the God of Iſrael 
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his prudence, and not to ſpare. him if he found any thing in 
Worchy of death. — And as if one thing more was wanting to com- 
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— Having reſcued Jeruſalem out of the hands of the Jebuſites, 
he made it the capital of his kingdom, and the place of his reſi- 
dence ; and, being willing to honour it with the preſence of the 
ark of God, he brought it to Jeruſalem in triumph, and diveſting 
himſelf of his royal robes, out of reverence to God, he cloathed 
himſelf in the habit of his miniſters, and with them expreſſed his 
joy by dancing and muſic ; contemned only by one haughty wo. 
man, whom, as a juſt puniſhment of her inſolence, he ſeems ever to 
have ſeparated from h1s bed. — 'Though his crimes were heinous, 
and highly aggravated, in the affair of Uriah and Bathſheba, he 
patiently endured reproof, humbly ſubmitted to the puniſhment 
appointed him, atoned for his fins, as far as he could, by a fincere 
repentance, and obtained mercy and forgiveneſs from God, though 
not without ſome ſevere marks of his diſpleaſure, for the grievous 
offences he had been guilty of. — A rebellion is raiſed againſt 
him by his ſon Abſalom, whoſe life he commanded the general to 
ſpare. — When forced by it to depart from Jeruſalem, he prevent- 
ed the juſt puniſhment of a wretch who curſed and ſtoned him, 
— When reſtored to his throne, he ſpared him upon his ſubmiſ- 
ſion, and would not permit a ſingle man to be put to death in 
Iſrael, upon account of it. — He, with a noble confidence, made 
the commander of the rebel forces general of his own army, in 


the room of Joab, whom he intended to call to an account 


for murder and treaſon. — After this, when obliged, by the 
command of God, to give up ſome of Saul's family to juſtice, 
for the murder of the Gibeonites, he ſpared Mephiboſheth, Mi- 
cah, and his family, the male deſcendents of Saul and Jona- 
than, who alone could have any pretence to diſpute the crown 
with him, and ſurrendered only Saul's baſtard children, and thoſe 


of his daughter by Adriel, who had no right or poſſible claim to 


the throne, and who could never give him any uneaſineſs in the 
poſſeſſion of it; and thus ſhewed his inviolable regard for his 
oaths, is tenderneſs to Saul, and the warmth of his gratitude and 


friendſhip to Jonathan. — In the cloſe of his life, and in the near 


proſpect of death, to demonſtrate his love of juſtice, he charges 
Solomon to puniſh with death Joab, for the baſe murder of two 
reat men, whom he aſſaſſinated under the pretence of peace and 
iendſhip.; and to manifeſt his care of his ſucceſſor's ſafety, and 


prevent any diſturbances in the beginning of his government, he 


charges him to have an eye on the conduct of an old turbulent 
rebel, and, except cutting him off, to deal with him — "oY 


im 
plete the catalogue of his noble actions, he profeſſed the greateſt 


regard for every appearance of virtue and holineſs, and gave the 
moſt ſhining and indiſputable proofs of an undiſſembled reverence 


for, and ſincere piety to, God; ever obeying the direction of his pro- 


phets, worſhipping him alone throughout the whole of his lite, 
and making the v iſeſt ſettlement to perpetuate the worſhip of the 
{ame God, throuzꝭ cut all ſucceeding generations, 1 
10ſt En : 
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And as to his pſalms, they breathe the genuine diſpoſition of 
piety; they are wrote with a true ſpirit of poetry; the ſenti- 
ments to be found in them are often the moſt grand and ſublime, 
which have nothing in pagan poetry to exceed or equal them; 
and which, had they been wrote on any other ſubjects but thoſe of 
religion, would have been regarded as the proofs of a moſt excel- 
lent genius; and his admirers would have wondered at the 
calmneſs and ſedateneſs of his temper, who amidſt the multiplicity 
of -his affairs, the variety of the perſecutions he ſuffered, the im- 
minent dangers that ſurrounded him, and the numerous wars he 
was engaged in, could find any leiſure hours, or tranquil diſpoſi- 
— for the polite and delicate entertainments of poetry and 
munc. — 

Theſe, Chriſtians, are the out-lines of a Jewiſh prince, 
whom you juſtly extol as @ man after God's can heart; whom 
God himſelf called to be king over Iſrael, who faithfully anſwer- 
ed the purpoſes for which God raiſed him; in whoſe. family he 
eſtabliſhed the throne ; with whom he made an everlaſting cove- 
nant ; and who was the great progenitor of the Meſſiah himſelf, 


who now reigns over all, and hall reign, till all his enemies are put 
under his fret. 
III. 


A CHARACTER of Doctor F S A—80— 6, 
late DEAN of B— L. 
SGiven in a LETTER from a FRIEND. 

6 RATITUDE is juſtly eſteemed the ſource from whence 

ariſes every other virtue. It 15 a chain, of which the ſeveral 
links are ſo mutually connected, that in diſſolving one, it ſeldom 
happens, but that the reſt are entirely deſtroyed. — It is in conſe- 
2 therefore, of my great partiality to this amiable virtue, 
that I become ſenſible of an obligation, at the time when others 
are either too proud, or too baſe, to acknowledge a debt which 
is due to friendſhip. 

Dr. F——s A—sc on might with propriety have been 
called, in the early part of life, the child of good Fortune. His 
intimacy with men of an illuſtrious family, was not more conſpi- 
cuous, than the improvement of his connections with thoſe of the 
molt ſhining abilities, The reputation in which he was held by 
his beloved maſter, Frederick, late p——ce of W—les, reflected 
2 his character the higheſt luſtre, by the addition of this ſuperior 
honour. £ | 

He poſſeſſed an underſtanding unadulterated b eg Mi 

ſeduced by vanity. His apprehenſion was quick, his judgment 

was mature. He ſtudied men at the ſame time that he ſtudied 
books; by which means, the 'politeneſs of the gentleman was 
not obſcured by the dreſs of the ſcholar. He maintained an un- 
bounded genius, which, with the embelliſhments of wit and hu- 
mour, completed his literary character. : 

His generoſity was ſuch, that like a ſtar of extraordinary bright- 
neſs, it created univerſal admiration, His . 2 b. 

oluble ; 
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diſſoluble: they were moulded by ſincerity, and refined by 
friendſhip. His hand was open to diſtreſs, his heart was no let, 
enlarged by benevolence. Hoſpitality directed the one, and hu- 
manity governed the other. | 

Notwithſtanding his great and ſignal virtues, he unfortunately 
Ciſcovered that they were too often the objects of calumny. Not- 
withſtanding his profeſſions of eſteem, he lamented that they were 
rewarded only by ingratitude. Notwithſtanding the ſcandalous 
and unmerited behaviour of a late great perſonage, it was, ne- 
vertheleſs, unable to undermine his good humour, or ſubvert the 
natural bent of his diſpoſition. His ſoul was, on all occaſions, 
too noble not to forget the one, and to forgive the other. 

His ideas of modern friendſbip were ſuch as did not, however, 
revoke his eſtabliſhed ſentiments of eſtecm. Modern friendſhip, 
he had long been convinced by experience, was like the ſenſible 
plant, which too often ſhrinks under the touch. It withers ere 
knowledge can diſſect it, and loſes it's ſcent while it yet bluſkes 
on the ſtalk. 5 

He was an honour to religion, and maintained his ſtation in the 
church with credit and applauſe. His happineſs was coo tined 
chiefly to the domeſtic ſcene, nor was it dependant on oſtentatious 
preferment, as will appear by his refuſal of a Mitre, . 

He was, in ſhort, a kind father, a tender huſband, and an af. 
fectionate friend: the protector of indigence, the ſupport of ju— 
duftry. Averſe to the low and wretched arts of pageantry and 
p rade, he maintained the moſt juſt and unbiaſſed principles; 
which to the laſt hour of his life, remained inflexible to the 
overtures of ambition, and the deſigns of intereſt. 

Such is the character of Dr. F-=——s A—sc GH ; a man, 
who was in every reſpect worthy of the public eſteem. As an 
apology therefore for having attempted a zaſk, which I own | 
have undertaken with: pleaſure, I ſhall only ſay, that if the friend- 
mip which I owe to his memory deſerves this acknowledgment, 
my eſteem of his peculiar virtues, no leſs demands it. 

Scho-Square, Sept. 25, 1766. 
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PHYSICO-THEOLOGY. 


PROFESSOR HOFFMANs TREATISE 


Of the MIND; conſidered as the CAUSE of HEALTH 
or DISEASES. 


(Concluded from p. 470 ) 
SEC TION XVII. | 
IE will now briefly conſider the evils, which deduce 
their origin from terror and fear, And in the firſt 
place, it is demonſtrated by continual experience, that nothing is 
6s rr more 
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more apt to eproduce pilephes, in ſuch as are ſubject to it, than ter- 
ror 3 which indeed is their principal cauſe, It is very notorious 
that infants, ſucking at their mother's breaſt, have frequently, 
when ſuddenly frighted, fallen into an epileply. For ſince in this 
affection, the free circulation of the blood is impeded ; hence it 
is driven, as was ſaid before, towards the heart and brain, where 
ſtagnating, and acquiring a ſharpneſs, it can eaſily weaken the 
whole nervous ſyſtem, and excite every kind of convulſive mo- 
tion. Beſides, nothing is more likely to procure abortion, in 
women with child. It is alfo frequently obſerved, that the paps 
of women, either big or lately delivered, are particularly injured 
by this affection. In ſuch as are delivered, and give ſuck, it of- 
ten cauſes a coagulation of the milk, whence ariſe rebellious ul- 
cers; tumors alſo in the breaſts of women, have been changed 
by melancholy into cancers, as appears from a multitude of 
examples. Moreover daily practice in medicine convinces us, 
that the palſy, apoplexies, hemiplexies, ſpittings and vomitings 
of blood, ariſe too often from exceſſive terror; and for this ple 
reaſon, that the blood being driven internally, the circulation of 
it and the other fluids becomes unequable, the ſtrength of their 
current being in one part increaſed, and in another diminiſhed. 

XVIII. It is remarkable, that the lips are exulcerated by fear ; 
2 manifelt token that the blood ſtagnates in it's motion, and con- 
tracts a ſharpneſs by this ſtagnation. Theſe ſlight inflammations 
are alſo obſerved on the breaſts of women with child, proceeding 
from their frequent apprehenſions. One thing more is to be 
taken notice of; that people are often troubled, after a great 
fright, with wind in the bowels, which if attended with a diar- 
rhœa it is very well; if not, they occaſion a diſtenſion of the ab- 
domen ; whence it happens, that fear often produces hypochon- 
driacal and hyfterical ſymptoms. 

XIX. It is alſo matter of daily experience, that nothing can 
more expoſe one to contagious diſtempers, or aſſiſt the introduc- 
tion of a miaſma, than this. Beſides it is moſt certain, that ter- 
ror, preceding laſting and painful diſtempers, brings with it the 
moſt dangerous appearances, and totally changes the courſe of a 
complaint : inſomuch, that a phyſician, be he ever ſo experienced, 
may eaſily be miſtaken in his gueſſes, unleſs he be well acquainted 
with the precedent cauſe. It communicates a malignancy to any 
diſtemper, producing oppreſſions about the heart, a chilineſs in 
the extreme parts of the body, faintings, a weak pulſe, convul- 
ſions, pains in the belly, and a terrible heart-burn, It cannot 
eaſily be expreſſed, how much fear is prejudicial in acute diſtem- 
pers; eſpecially if it happens on the day of the criſis, it entirely 
changes the uſual courſe of the diſeaſe ; and frequently deſtroys 
the patient, by ſuppreſling the critical evacuations, or prevent- 
ing the puſtules from coming out. Continual apprehenſions of 
death —_ a ſick bed, are attended with a ſimilar effect: for by 
theſe, the efficacy of the medicines is prevented, tho' otherwiſe, 
perhaps well adapted to get the better of the complaint, It Pan- 

| always 
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always obſerved, that ſuch as poſſeſs an equal mind, and are free 
from fears, and tumultuous paffions, are much ſooner cured than 
others. Deſpair, pufillanimity, ſorrow, &. have exactly the 
ſame effect as terror, in nature, if not in degree; and it is re- 
markable, that ſeveral, once overcome by an exceſſive fright, have 
continued puſillanimous ever after. And as in fear, the blood 
flows inwards with t impetuoſity ; ſo in the abovementioned 
affections the ſame ring comes to paſs, tho* with lefs rapidity, 
and by little and little. | 
XX. It remains, that we ſay ſomething concerning im- 
moderate love, or more properly, madneſs. Many have contrac- 
ted both mental and bodily diſorders by it; as D. Gregorius men- 
tions, Hb. iv. moralium, cap. xxx. and lib. iti. dialog. cap. xxiv. 
'That Amnon fickened thro love to Thamar, appears from 3d 
book of Kings xiii. As alſo the ſon of Seleucus, whoſe love Fn 
his mother-in-law Stratonice, was diſcovered from his pulſe by 
Erafiſtratus, the moſt ſkilful Phyſician of thoſe times, vid. Valer- 
Maxim. & Plutarch“. Such an unbridled and exceſſive af- 
feQtion, cauſes a vaſt effuſion of joy, when the beloved object is 
ge 3 by which the ſtrength is decreaſed, and the ſpirits waſted. 
ut when the object red cannot be obtained, the lover 
betakes himſelf to ſolitude and ſorrow ; and this occaſions diſ- 
eaſes, by altering the temperatrue and circulation of the blood. 
And it is well known, that ſuch an inconfiderate paſſion, not only 
efteminates both the body and the mind; but cauſes languor, 
weakneſſes, the gout, crude humours, want of ſleep, &c. ſo that no 
kind of men whatſoever are ſo timorous, and of ſo livid a complexion, 
as lovers.—It is not n to mention, that the venereal diſ- 
eaſe derived it's origin from mordinate luſt ; a malady fo direful to 
the body, as to produce in it a moſt fœtid putreſcence. Such are 
the ornaments and honours with which illicit pleaſure adorns her 
votaries ; ſufficient, one would imagine, to deter any one but a 
madman from inliſting under the banners of ſo dangerous a leader. 
XXI. Having now briefly run over thoſe paſſions, which, when 
they are unreſtrained, are injurious to the body; I think it will 
be well worth our while to ſay ſomething of the imagination, 23 
far as it has any reference to health. Imagination is a very ſtrong 
impreſſion of any idea upon the brain; _ from ſome cer- 
tain object, or an action of that object. And how much power 
ſuch an impreſſion has upon our body, and how it determine: 
human actions, and the eee of medicines, deſtroying ſometimes, 
and ſometimes aſſiſting them, is teſtified by the moſt undeniable 
experience. For, notwithſtanding that in the aQons termed 
voluntary and animate, the ſpirits pay implicit obedience' to the 
underſtanding ; yet it is certain however, that the imagination de- 
termines 2 which are 2 This we by che coo by 
an infinity of examples, of the fœtus mar e longings © 
the mother; where the denial of any thing longed after, is ſufici - 
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ent, inſtantly to impreſs an image of that thing on the hody 
of the embryo; and on the part of the body correſponding to 
that of her's, Which the mother fortuitouſly touches at the time. 
Al which is ſtrengthened by the repeated obſervations of phyfici- 
ans, that the impreſſion only, and firm imagination of the diſtem- 
per's being contracted, had occaſioned the ſmall-pox, a dyſentery, 
and even the plague itſelf. Thus Helmontius, in his Tumulus 
Peftis, p. 189. By terror alone, men have often brought to 
themſelves, both diſeaſes and death.” For many have been the 
inſtances, where, through fear only, a man has brought the plague 
both to - himſelf and family. Hence it ſhould ſeem, comes the 

roverb ; © Terror is worſe than the plague.” That the plague 
by been communicated by fear, we find in Diemerbroeck ; in Tr. 
de peſte. p. 859. Concerning diſeaſes which ariſe from imagina- 
tion, Pecklinus's book, obf. 16. is well worth reading. The 
234 obſ. of the ſame book, may alſo be conſulted, to exemplify 
that truth, that the ſmall-pox has been caught by being only ſeen 
on a perſon ; his words are theſe; A young lady of a noble fa- 
mily, and of great accompliſhments, being informed that the ſmall- 
pox was at next door, was ſo much terrified at the news, as to 
fall ſick of the ſame diſeaſe, which ſhe repreſented to herſelf in 
idea; and the impreſſion was ſo ſtrong as to prevent her reco- 
very.” Similiar inſtances may be collected in abundance, from 
obſ. 29. decur. 2. anni 4, Miſc. Nat, Cur. There cannot moſt 
certainly be a more diſcouraging omen on a fick bed, than a 
continual apprehenſion of the event: by this the animal ſpirits are 
waſted, the temperature and motion of the blood totally changed ; 
none being in more danger, either of being ſeized with diſorders, 
or being deſtroyed by them, than the timid and puſillanimous. 

XXII. The power of the imagination 1s extenſive, in determin- 
ing the effects of medicines, either by aſſiſting or impeding thoſe 
effects. The obſervation of Pecklinus is elegant ink juſt, I. iii. 
obſ. 13. With regard to purgatives, this l have eſpecially ob- 
ſerved, that unleſs they are taken in a firm belief of their great 
excellence for the purpoſes deſigned by them, their effect has been 
quite deſtroyed, or at leaſt changed, according to the opinin and 
caprice of the patient.“ There have been inſtances before now, 
of phyſicians, who with a high character, and credulous pa- 
tients, have been able to give a ſtool with a few crumbs of bread, 
rolled into the form of pills. That a purge has followed upon 
the bare fight, or ſmell of the phyſic, we receive from the au- 
thority of Bartholinus, cent. v. hiſt. 66. 5 | 
XXIII. On imagination depends the effect of amulets. There 
have been many inſtances in my own knowledge, of intermittin 
fevers, epileptic complaints, and diſeaſes, returning at ſet times, 
cured through a ſincere belief in the efficacy of a certain charm : 
a charm too made up of materials very eaſily procured, in none ot 
which any virtue had been ever obſerved. It muſt not bowever 
be ſuppoſed, that theſe charms have the ſame effects in all caſes ; 

being chiefly of ſervice to thoſe perſons, who are of an ac- 

tive and ſenſible texture, whoſe imagination is briſk and Lvely, 
and whoſe mind is obnoxious to various paſſions, 
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always obſerved, that ſuch as poſſeſs an equal mind, and are free 
from fears, and tumultuous paſſions, are much ſooner cured than 
others. Deſpair, puſillanimity, ſorrow, &c. have exactly the 
ſame effect as terror, in nature, if not in degree; and it is re- 
markable, that ſeveral, once overcome by an exceſſive fright, have 
continued puſillanimous ever after. And as in fear, the blood 
flows inwards with great impetuoſity ; ſo in the abovementioned 
affections the ſame thing comes to paſs, tho? with leſs rapidity, 
and by little and little. 

XX. It remains, that we ſay ſomething concerning im- 
moderate love, or more properly, madneſs. Many have contrac- 
ted both mental and bodily diforders by it; as D. Gregorius men- 
tions, lib. iv. moralium, cap. xxx. and lib. iii. dialog. cap. xxiv, 
That Amnon ſickened thro* love to Thamar, appears from 3d 
book of Kings xiii. As alfo the ſon of Seleucus, whoſe love for 
his mother-in-law Stratonice, was diſcovered from his pulſe by 
Erafiſtratus, the moſt ſkilful Phyſician of thoſe times, vid. Valer- 
Maxim. & Plutarch“. Such an unbridled and exceſſive af- 
fection, cauſes a vaſt effuſion of joy, when the beloved object is 
preſent; by which the ſtrength is decreaſed, and the ſpirits waited, 
But when the obje& defired cannot be obtained, the lover 
betakes himſelf to ſolitude and forrow ; and this occaſions diſ- 
eaſes, by altering the temperatrue and circulation of the blood. 
And it is well known, that ſuch an inconſiderate paſſion, not only 
effeminates both the body and the mind; but cauſes languor, 
weakneſſes, the gout, crude humours, want of ſleep, &c. ſo that no 
kind of men whatſoever are ſo timorous, and of ſo livid a complexion, 
as lovers. It is not neceſſary to mention, that the venereal diſ. 
eaſe derived it's origin from inordinate luſt ; a malady fo direful to 
the body, as to produce in it a moſt fœtid putreſcence. Such are 
the ornaments and honours with which illicit pleaſure adorns her 
votaries; ſufficient, one would imagine, to deter any one but a 
madman from inliſting under the banners of ſo dangerous a leader. 

XXI. Having ow ble run over thoſe paſſions, which, when 
they are unreſtrained, are injurious to the body; I think it will 
be well worth our while to ſay ſomething of the imagination, 25 
far as it has any reference to health. Imagination is a very ſtrong 
impreſſion of any idea upon the brain; ariſing from ſome cer- 
tain object, or an action of that object. And how much power 
ſuch an impreſſion has upon our body, and how it determine: 
human actions, and the effects of medicines, deſtroying ſometimes, 
and ſometimes aſſiſting them, is teſtiſied by the moſt undeniable 
experience. For, notwithſtanding that in the aQions termed 
voluntary and animate, the ſpirits pay implicit obedience to the 
underſtanding ; yet it is certain however, that the imagination de- 
termines tho which are natural. This aſſertion is confirmed by 
an infinity of examples, of the fœtus marked by the longings of 
che mother; where the denial of any thing longed after, is ſuffici- 
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ent, inſtantly to impreſs an image of that thing on the body 
of the embryo ; and on the part of the body correſponding to 
that of her's, Which the mother fortuitouſly touches at the time. 
All which is ſtrengthened by the repeated obſervations of phy ſici- 
ans, that the impreſſion only, and firm imagination of the diſtem- 
per's being contracted, had occaſioned the ſmall-pox, a dyſentery, 
and even the plague itſelf. Thus Helmontius, in his Tumulus 
Peſtis, p. 189. By terror alone, men have often brought to 
themſelves, both diſeaſes and death.” For many have been the 
inſtances, where, through fear only, a man has brought the plague 
both to himſelf and family. Hence it ſhould ſeem, comes the 
proverb; © Terror is worſe than the plague.” That the plague 
has been communicated by fear, we find in Diemerbroeck ; in Tr. 
de peſte. p. 859. Concerning diſeaſes which ariſe from imagina- 
tion, Pecklinus's book, obſ. 16. is well worth reading. The 
23d obſ. of the ſame book, may alſo be conſulted, to exemplify 
that truth, that the ſmall-pox has been caught by being only ſeen 
on a perſon ; his words are theſe ; ** A young lady of a noble fa- 
mily, and of great accompliſhments, being informed that the ſmall- 

x was at next door, was ſo much terrified at the news, as to 
fall fick of the ſame diſeaſe, which ſhe repreſented to herſelf in 
idea; and the impreſſion was ſo ſtrong as to prevent her reco- 
very.” Similiar inſtances my be collected in abundance, from 
obſ. 29. decur. 2. anni 4, Miſc. Nat, Cur. There cannot moſt 
certainly be a more diſcouraging omen on a fick bed, than a 
continual apprehenſion of the event: by this the animal ſpirits are 
waſted, the temperature and motion of the blood totally changed ; 
none being in more danger, either of being ſeized with diſorders, 
or being deſtroyed by them, than the timid and puſillanimous. 

XXII. The power of the imagination is extenſive, in determin- 
ing the effects of medicines, either by aſſiſting or impeding thoſe 
effects. The obſervation of Pecklinus is elegant and juſt, I. iii. 
obſ. 13. With regard to purgatives, this I have eſpecially ob- 
ſerved, that unleſs they are taken in a firm belief of their great 
excellence for the purpoſes deſigned by them, their effect has been 
quite deſtroyed, or at leaſt changed, according to the opini in and 
caprice of the patient.” There have been inſtances before now, 
of phyſicians, who with a high character, and credulous pa- 
tients, have been able to give a ſtool with a few crumbs of bread, 
rolled into the form of pills. That a purge has followed upon 
the bare ſipht, or ſmell of the phyſic, we receive from the au- 
thority of Bartholinus, cent. v. hiſt. 66. 

XXIII. On imagination depends the effect of amulets. There 
have been many 8 in my own knowledge, of intermittin 
tevers, epileptic complaints, and diſeaſes, retarning at ſet times, 
cured through a ſincere belief in the efficacy of a certain charm : 
a charm too made up of materials very eaſily procured, in none ot 
which any virtue had been ever obſerved. It muſt not bowever 
be radar oy that theſe charms have the ſame effects in all cafes ; 
they being chiefly of ſervice to thoſe perſons, who are of an ac- 
tve and ſenſible texture, whoſe imagination is briſk and Lvely, 


and whoſe mind is obnoxious to various paſſions. 
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XXIV. How great is the power of phantaſy, and a ſteady coy. 
templation on things one is not accuſtomed to, is very well knoy; 
te phyſicians. It ſupplies us with a reaſon why ſtudious men att 
frequently of a coſtive habit of body, and on account of the re. 
tention of the excrements, often labour under hypochondriaca! 
complaints. For when the ſpirits are abſtracted, and buſied ir 
thinking, they are diverted from performing that part of their 
office, which conſiſts in the ſecretions and excretions. We often 
obſerve the learned ſo employed within themſelves, as neithe: 
to ſee, hear, or feel any thing that ſurrounds them. The reaſon 
of which is plainly, that the animal ſpirits, having deſerted the 
organs of ſenſe, are totally ignorant of what is doing without 
doors, nay, ſometimes have been found to be inſenſible of pain, 


It is curious to conſider, that imagination alone, or intenſe ap. 


plication to ſomething uncommon, ſhould draw fighs from thi; 


man, and a vomit from that, From what has been ſaid, the te. 


ceſſity appears of our being in good ſpirits when we receive an; 


medicine, whether purgative or alterative ; leſt by our induls- 
ing either in abſtruſe ſtudies, or melancholy thoughts, the, 
may be followed with no effect at all, or what is quite conti 
to our expectations. | | 
XXV. Having hitherto briefly, but ſufficiently ſhewn the gre: 
force and efficacy of the mind over the body, ſo that it can affect 
it with the moſt lamentable diſorders, or even put a period toit 
exiſtence ; a proper regard to the intellectual part of man, «i! 
not ſurely be looked upon by phyſicians, as a matter of no con. 
cern : They will rather conſider it with the utmoſt attention, an 
examine it's particular ſtrength and inclination. A good phy: 
cian not only removes bodily complaints, by the neceſſary reme 
dies, but likewiſe reduces into order and ſubjection, the exentri 
aud tumultuous paſſions of his patient. He reſtrains the efforts 
anger, by the methods of gentleneſs and complacency ; a 
teaches to get the better of fear, by firmneſs and conſtancy d 
mind ; the conqueſt over which he finiſhes, in applying the pre 
cepts of philoſophy, and holding to the eyes the light of it 
ſon: Thele teach us, that it is from our ſorrow, or our fears, tu 
all which we lament, and all which we apprehend, derive tht 
reality of unhappineſs, and not from the things themſelves. / 
once we had judgment ſufficient to diſtinguiſh the real good 4. 
evil, from the falſe and apparent, we ſhould get rid of the g 
eſt part of our miſeries. IG | 
XXVI. It will perhaps be conſidered neceſſary, to ment!" 
few of the remedies collected from the Materia Medica, beste! 
conclude ; for this purpoſe principally, that we may eaſily projid 
againſt ſuch diſorders as are found to follow at the heels of % 
inordinate paſſions; diſorders, which are always extremely pft 


dicial, and often mortal, if not timely prevented. I would a 


therefore, to collect and concentrate by ſome means, the {cy 
tered ſpirits, after a violent fit of joy. To which end the fol! 
ing mixture is very ſerviceable ;z ** Ex Aqua Lilliorum convallit 
meliſſæ florum tiliæ, Papaveris rhœados, florum aurantiorua, F 
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uttulis aliquot eſſentiæ anodynz ; et pro doſi pulveris cor- 
De e Marchionis epileptici, quæ mixtura ſyrupo 


ditis 
dialis 
| 2cetolitatis citri, vel berberum acidulari, et aliquot vicibus, prout 
occaſio fert, repeti poteſt.“ Likewiſe, © Mixtura ſimplex, ſpiritus 
nitri dulcis, ſalis dulcis”, may be uſed in this caſe with ſucceſs. After 
z guſt of paſſion, which for the moſt part very much wearies the 
ſpirits, and occaſions dangerous ſymptoms, I would recommend 


1 powders; “ Recip. Nitri puriſſimi, lapidum can- 
crorum, rhabarbari Alexandr. ana drach. j. M. F. P. dividatur, 
in tres doſes,” This powder bruſhes away the bileous excre- 
mentitious particles, and carries them out of the primæ viz. 
It ſhould be remarked, that all thoſe medicines are principally to 
be approved of, which temper and mitigate the volatile bilious 
ſcum ; ſuch as, © Emulfiones ex ſeminibus 4. frigidis, papaveris 
albi concinnatz ;”” as alſo, Pulveres cordiales, decoctum cornu 
cervi, ſcorzoneræ, ſpiritus nitri dulcis.” But above all things, 
ſpirituous, and ſudoriferous liquors, and oily Salia Volatilia, 
ſhould be avoided, and whatever may put the maſs of blood into 
an agitation z the gout, convulſions, and palpitations of the heart, 
are obſerved to be the conſequence of the uſe of theſe. The loſs 
of a little blood, has been alſo found to be of great ſervice to 
plethoric perſons. Thoſe alſo, who have ſuſtained the ſhock of a 
ſudden and violent terror, ſtand in great need of a phyfician's 
aſſiſtance. It is highly proper at ſuch time, to mix Spirituous Ana- 
leptics, with Antiepileptics, and Antiſpaſmodics: Thus the fol- 


; lowing mixture has been of great excellence on this occaſion : 


%R. Aquz Liliorum convallium ſpirituoſæ, meliſſæ, florum tiliz, 
ceraſorum nigrorum ana unc. j. balfami vitz drach, j. pulveris 


Marchionis drach. ſz. Syrupi pæoniæ unc. ſz. Spiritus cornu cervi 


ſuccin. guttas decem.“ Externally alſo, Spiritus ſalis armoni- 


dci vinoſus, balſamus vitæ apoplecticus et aquæ ſpirituoſæ,“ is 
much to be recommended, 


To the ſorrowful and melancholy we would alſo recommend 
CLalia volatilia oleoſa, ambrata, leniora laxantia, infuſum vero- 
nice ;” and in general, whatever carries off the groſs humours, 
and increaſes the briſkneſs and motion of the blood. | 

In all caſes of the paſſions, it is to be remembered, that 
we muſt abſtain for a-time from drinking, and all ſolid meat; 


\ diſcharge the excrements as ſoon as poſſible, and allow reſt to 
do the body, after any violent emotion of the ſoul. 


U 


ACCOUNT of a moſt ſurprizing hot WIND, which blows 
in ARABIA, communicated in a LETTER from an OF- 


FICER in the ſervice of the Hon. the EAST-INDIA 
COMPANY-to a Gentleman in London. 
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or ten times, but ſeldom continues more than a few minutes at 3 
time. It often, paſſes with the apparent quickneſs of lightning. 

The Arabians and Perſians who are acquainted with the appear. 
ance of the ſky, at, or near the time this wind ariſeth, have warn. 
ing of its approach by a thick haze, which appears like a cloud 
of duſt ariſing out of the horizon, and they immediately upon this 
appearance throw themſelves with their faces to the ground, and 
continue in that poſition till the wind is paſſed, whic frequently 
happens to be almoſt inſtantaneous; but if, on the contrary, they are 
not careful or briſk enoughto take this precaution, which is ſometime; 
the caſe, and they get the full force of the wind, it is inſtant death, 

The above method 1s the only one which they take to avoid the 
effects of this fatal blaſt, and when it is over, they get up and 
look round them for their companions, and if they ſee any one 
lying motionleſs, they take hold of an arm or a leg, and pull and 
jerk it wich ſome force, and if the limb thus agitated ſeperates 
from the body, it is a certain ſign that the wind has had its full 
effect upon it; but if, on the contrary, the arm or leg does not 
come away, it is a ſure ſign there is life remaining, altho' to every 
outward appearance the perſon is dead; and in that caſe they im. 
mediately cover him or them with cloaths, and adminiſter me 
warm diluting liquor to cauſe a perſpiration, which is certainly, 
but lowly, brought about. | 

The A, abs themſelves can ſay little or nothing about the nature 
of this wind, only that it always leaves behind it a very ſtrong 
ſolphureous ſmell, and that the air at theſe times is quite clear, 
except about the horizon in the north-weſt quarter, before ob. 
ſerved, which gives warning of its approach. 

I have not been able to learn whether the dead bodies are 
ſcorched, or diſſolved into a kind of pelatinous ſubſtance, but 
from the ſtories | have heard, there has been frequent reaſon to 
believe the latter, and in that caſe, Iſhould attribute duch fatal effects 
rather to a noxious vapour, than to an abſolute and exceſſive heat. 

The tory of it's going to the gates of Bagdat and no further, 
may be reaſonably enough accounted for, if the effects are attr- 
buted to a poiſonous vapour, and not to exceſſive heat. 

[ had this ſtory related to me in the courſe of our paſſage from 
Bombay to England, by a very intelligent gentleman, Mr. Van- 
FBC) apt by, been chief of a Dutch ſettlement, (Karrack) 
for ſome time, in the gulf of Perſia, and who now, Dec. 27, 1763, 
reſides in London. Mr. Vanderhulſe, a few years ago, loſt 2 
very valuable ſervant, a native. of Baſſora, whom he ſent on 
meſſage to the Baſha of Bagdat. The ſervant abovementioned 
was linguiſt to the Dutch company, and was charged with buline/: 
of importance to the Baſha. | | 

T will ſay nothing by way of excuſe for troubliug you with this 
relation, becauſe the account is in itſelf fo very extraordinary, 
that it will, I fancy, ſay very ſufficient for itſelf. The above- 
mentioned wind, Samiel, is ſo well known in the neighbourhood of 
Bagdat and Baſſora, that the very children ſpeak of it with dread. 

ANTIQUITIES 
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An ACCOUNT of the Remarkable FESTIVALS of the 
| "ANCIENT MEXICANS. 


HE Mexicans at the end of every month, which, among 
them conſiſted of twenty days, uſed to obſerve a ſolemn day 

of devotion, intermixed with rejoicings. They then ſacrificed ſome 
captives, and ran up and down the ſtreets, cloathed in the ſkins of 
ſuch miſerable viclims as, agreeably to their ſavage cuſtom, had juſt 
been flayed ; they danced, they ſung, and collected alms for the 
ieſts; waich, among them, as in other places, was looked upon 
as the effect of real piety. When corn of all forts began to ſprout 
up, they uſed to go to a certain hill to ſacrifice a boy and a girl 
of about three years old, to Tlaloch, the God of the waters; 
and becauſe thoſe children were born free, they did not tear 
out their hearts, as was their uſual quart with regard to other 
victims, but contented themſelves with cutting their throats ; after 
which they laid thcir bodies in a new mantle, and buried them in 
a ſtone ſepulchre. Theſe bloody ſacrifices were renewed when 
the corn was grown up about two feet high; at which time they 
ſacrificed four children of ſix or ſeven years of age, to the ſame 
God. Theſe latter were born ſlaves: they then carried their 
bodies into a cave appointed for that purpoſe, The Mexicans tell 
us, that the origin of this cruel ceremony, was owing to a great 
drought, which afterwards occaſioning a famine, forced them to 
abandon the country. In fine, when the corn was fit for reaping, 
each owner took an handful of maiz out of his field, and ofered 
it to the God Taloch with Atolle, which was a liquor made of corn 
and copal, a precious gum uſed in incenſing the idols. In the be- 
ginning of ſummer, they uſed to crown the Gods with flowers, 
and ſpend a whole day in mirth and rejoicing. The great men 


of the empire were obliged to go to the capital on another holi- 


day, in the evening of which they dreſſed up a woman, who was 
to repreſent the God of Salt, and partake in the public rejoicing ; 
but they ſacrificed her on the morrow, and that day was 2 
employed in devotion and the worſhip of the idols. The tradel- 
people uſed alſo to celebrate certain bloody feſtivals, in honour 
of their Mercury, in the temple conſecrated to him; not to men- 
tion another feſtival, when they uſed to flay a woman, and clothe 
an Indian with her ſkin, who, thus equipped, danced for two 
days together with the reſt of his fellow citizens; nor that which 
was ſolemnized at their entering into the Lake with a great num- 
ber of canoes when they uſed to drown, in a ceremonious man- 
ner, a boy and girl, whom, as they ſaid, they ſent to keep com- 
pany with the Gods of the Lake; they nevertheleſs uſed to ſpend 
the day in faſting and devotion. 

The great feſtival of Yitzlipurzli was celebrated in the month of 
May. *I'wo days before which, the nuns uſed to make a figure of 
maiz.and honey, repreſenting that God. Then, after having 
dreſſed it in as magnificent a manner as poſſible, they ſeated it on 
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an azure throne, which was ſupported by a kind of ſhaft. The 
nuns, who on that feſtival were uſed to call themſelves the /i/ters 
of 'Vitzliputzli, carried it in proceſſion on their ſhoulders to the 
area before the temple, where a number of young monks re- 
ceived the idol, and after having paid homage to it, carried it 
alſo on their ſhoulders to the ſteps of the ſanctuary, Here 
the people came and worſhipped this image of Vitæliputæli, 
humbling themſelves before it, by putting duſt on their heads; 
which coftom was alſo obſerved in the worſhip paid to the other 
idols. The nuns were dreſſed in white, and crowned with parched 


= 


mia. They wore chains about their necks made of maiz, which 


they uſed to twiſt about their left arms. Their cheeks were 
8 with a pretty thick vermillion, and their arms covered, 
om the elbow to the wriſt, with the feathers of a red parrot. 
Their young men were dreſſed in red, and wore maiz crowns in 
in the ſame manner as the young veſtals. 156; 
After this humiliation, theſe devotees, uſed to go in proceſſion, 
and make ſtations in three different villages, whethet it were from 
cuſtom, or poſſibly, the holineſs of thoſe places where the ations 
were kept. They then firſt ſacrificed upon a mountain, at a 


league diſtance from Mexico. The proceſſion made a tour of about 


faur leagues, and uſed on their return to conduct the idol into 


it's ſanctuary with the ſound of drums, trumpets. and horns. 


They then covered it over with roſes, and uſed to ſtrew all ſorts of 
flowers on the pavement, and about the temple. Laftly, the 
veſtals come out of the convent, carrying pieces of the 
dough with which the idol was made, moulded in the ſhape of 


"bones; theſe they gave to the monks, who laid them at the 
foot of the idol. Theſe pieces of dough, which were commonly 
called YVitzliputzli's fleſh and bones, were ſolemnly conſecrated 7 


the prieſts with certain particular ceremonies, accompanied wit 
dances and ſpiritual ſongs in honour of the idol, They paid the 


ſame worſhip to this conſecrated dough, as to the God, of which 
It was at firſt no more than a type and figure. After the conſe- 
cration was ended, the men were ſacrificed ; the whole ceremony 


concluding with dances and ſongs. Then followed a religious 
piece of worſhip, which has ſome conformity wirh the chriſtian 


- communion. The prieſt ſtripped the dough- idol of all it's orna- 
ments, broke them into ſeveral pieces, and likewiſe; che little 
"conſecrated: loaves : theſe they diſtributed to the people in the 
form of a ſacrament, and the aſſembly communicated in a manner 
- whicti reſembles ſo much the practice of the chriſtians in that par- 
tieular, that we can fcarce £ 

any other than an uſurpation of the devil over the myſteries of 
the chriſtian religion. This communion was accompanied with 
> an"exhertation,” by which the people were informed, that hey 
ate the fleſh of their God; and they even adminiſtered this kind 


% 
b& 


of ſactament to the fick. We ſhall conclude the deſcription of 


rbear conſidering this idolatry as 


this religious act with two remarks ; firſt, that the communicants 


ive a-tythe of maize, by way of oblation; and zdly, that the 
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ſeſtival concluded with a ſermon, which one of the moſt ancient 
of the prieſts pronounced to the people. 3 | 
The feſtival of Teſcalipuca was celebrated the nineteenth of the 
fame month, when the prieſts 3 the people a remiſſion of 
their fins. At the ſame time they ſacrificed a captive which we 
may almoſt confider as an imperfe& image of the death which 
our bleſſed Saviour ſuffered for the redemption of mankind. 'The 
Mexicans _ perhaps, have preſerved ſome footſteps of that me- 
morable incident. On the eve of the feſtival, the prieſt of Teſcalipuca 
Aripped himfelf of his veſtments, when others were given him 
by the Mexican nobility, who came together with the reſt of 
the people, in order to reconcile themſelves to this idol of 
penance, They opened the temple gates to all repenting ſinners ; 
when one of the chief miniſters of the God, diſcovered himſelf 
to the ſpectators, and blew his horn “; turning himſelf to the 
four winds, as if he were calling all the earth to repentance ; 
after which he took up duſt, and carried it to his mouth, pointing 
at the ſame time to the heavens. Every one imitated the prieſt; 
after which, nothing was heard but voices intermixed with ſighs, 
tears and groans. They rolled themſelves in the duſt, calling at 
the ſame time upon the divine mercy ;z when the terrors which 
trouble the conſciences of the blindeſt finners, actuated in ſuch 
a manner the minds of the Mexicans, that they uſed to-call to 
their aſſiſtance the ſhades of the night, the winds and ſtorms, 
the better to eſcape the fury of that God whoſe vengeance, they 
ſaid, was ever impending in order to chaſtiſe the wicked. And 
as the notions which even falſe religions exhibit to thoſe whom 
they are deſirous of leading into the paths of virtue, are 
ſtrong enough to ſtrike the hearts of the vicious with remorſe, 
and even to make them ſenſible that vice is contrary to humanity ; 
it ſo happened that all ſuch as were conſcious of guilt, made 
a public confeſſion of it; unable to reſiſt the terror with which 
their conſciences were ſtruck by the ſound of the horn. All 
theſe agitations, fo ſalutary in outward appearance, ſince it 
inſpired the hearts of the Mexicans with repentance for .ſome 
time, concluded with the burning a great quantity of incenſe in 
honour of the idol whoſe feſtival they ſolemnized. They blew 
the horn for ten days ſucceſſively, viz. from the ninth of May to 
the nineteenth, all which time was ſpent in tears and affliction. 
On the laſt day, Teſcalipuca was carried in proceſſion. The image 
of the God, ſurrounded with branches, of Manghey, ſtuck full 
of prickles, was ſeated in a machine ſurrounded with curtains, 
which probably was like a litter. This machine was carried 
in proceſſion round the temple by prieſts ſmeared with black, 
who wore the Livery of their God, and whoſe hair was partly 
twiſted up with a white ſtring. Two miniſters of the idol walked 


This was a kind of flute, as the Spaniſh authors relate, They 
firſt turned themſelves towards the eaſt, then towards the weſt, the north, 
and the ſouth, 
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at the head of the proceſſion, with thuribles in their hands: 
Every time they incenſed the people, the whole proceflion 
lifted up their. arms in a devout manner, looking at the 
ſame time on the ſun, and the God of penance, During this 
ceremony, the reſt of the devotees ſcourged themſelves with 
ropes made of manghey. Some adorned the court and the temple 
with branches, and ſtrewed the way with flowers, 

After the proceſſion and the ſcourging of the penitents, every 
one made his oblations. Some brought jewels and works of gold 
and filver ; others incenſe, precious wood, maiz, &c. The poor 
offered quails, and theſe the ſacrificers, after having cut off their 
heads, how at the foot of the altar. Then the people made a 
feaſt, very much reſembling thoſe which the ancient Heathens 
inſtituted in honour of their gods. Whatever meats were given 
to the idol, were called /acred wiands, and were ſerved up by 
veſtals, who were led to it by an old prieſt, dreſſed in a Rind 
of white ſurplice, and were by him conducted back to the con- 
vent, after having thus ſerved up at the table of the god. But 
when the time for their clearing the table was come, the youths 
and miniſters. of the temple took away the meats, and carried 
them to the prieſts, who alone had the privilege of eating them. 
After the ſacred repaſt was ended, they made a ſacrifice of him, 
who that year had been the living image of the god of penance ; 
and the whole ceremony ended, ke thoſe of other feſtivals, with 
dances, and ſpiritual ſongs. | 

The Mexicans uſed to celebrate a Jubilee every fourth year, 
which was nothing different from the feaſt of penance, ſuch as we 
have already deſcribed it, except that it was more ſolemn ; there 
being at that time a more general and plenary remiſſion of ſins. 
We are aſſured, that the Mexicans at that ſeaſon ſacrificed ſeveral 
human victims, and the youths uſed to make a kind of challenge, 
who ſhould firſt, and in one breath, get to the top of the temple. 
This enterprize was a very difficult one, ſince it gained all thoſe 
a prodigious applauſe who had the glory of coming firſt to the 
goal : not to mention that they were diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of 
their countrymen. They moreover had the privilege of carrying 
off the ſacred viands, of which we are aſſured they almoſt made 
che ſame uſe as Chriſtians do of relics, TT 

Quitxalcoalt, the Mercury of the Mexicans, was particularly 
worſhipped by all who were concerned in traffic. Forty days be- 
fore the feaſt of this god, the merchants purchaſed a flave of a 
very fine ſhape, who, during that time, repreſented the deity to 
whom he was to be ſacrificed as a victim on the day of the feſti- 
val; but the firſt waſhed him in the Jake of the gods, which was 
the name they gave to the water that fitted him for the fatal apo- 
theoſis, which ended with his death. They afterwards adorned 
him like the god, whom he was forced to repreſent ; when he 
ſpent all the time of his deification in dancing and rejoicings. 


They join'd with him in his pleaſures, and worſhipped him; — 
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for fear he ihould be forgetful of his fatal deſtiny, two ancient 
minifters of the idol, refreſhed his memory with it nine days be- 
fore his being ſacrificed ; for they uſed to proftrate themfelves 
before the pretended god, repeating theſe words to him, Lord, 
thy pleaſures will end nine days hence.” He was obliged to 
anſwer them with a chearful air, „ge it ſo”, and then continue 
his mirth, and wait his fate with patience and reſignation, If he 
_ diſcovered the leaſt ſorrow upon that account, the two prieſts gave 
him a liquor to drink, which by reſtoring him to his wonted 
mirth, made him undoubtedly inſenſible to his fate. The day of the 
feaſt being come, they again adored the miſerable victim, and perfu- 
med him with incenſe ſeveral times ſucceſhvely. In fine, they Eierifi 
ced him at twelve at night, offered his heart to the moon, and af- 
terwards threw it before his idol: then the body was thrown down 
from the top of the temple, as was practiſed in the worſhip of 
Fitzliputzli, and*the whole concluded with a dance. | 

The priefts of this deity performed a ceremony, which was odd 
enough, and that was, the commanding every body to retire by 
beat of drum, the ſound of which was heard all over the city. 
At day-break they uſed to call up the people to work. Thr; 
function was performed by the pricits only, each of whom had it 
in turn every week. : 

The God whoſe worſhip we have deſcribed, was adored af- 
ter another manner at Cho/ula, Here he was looked upon as 
:be God of the air; and to this place the Mexicans uſed to go 
on pilgrimage, looking upon it as holy ground, becauſe it con- 
taingd upwards of four hundred temples of the gods within it's 
walls. He was alſo conſidered as the founder of the city, the 
inilitutor of penance, and the author of ſacrifices. His idol was 
repreſented as fitting upon a pedeftal, dreſſed in a cloak worked 
over with red croſſes. As this Deity, during his refidence, had been 
a lover of faſting and works of penance, devotees uſed to faſt 
and draw blood from their tongues and ears, to make themſelves 
agreeable to him. This God concerned himſelf alio in warlike af- 
fairs. They ſacrificed five boys, and as many girls of three years 
old, in his honoar, before they took the field. ä 

To the idol of Cholula they aſcribed the famous predictions 
relating to the ruin of the empire of Mexico; predictions, which 
were followed by prodigies, the particulars whereof it would be 
needleſs to relate; . eſpecially as there is great reaſon to believe 


that they. were very much heightened by the credulity of the 


people.. 7 , 

In fine, the Mexicans, particularly the inhabitants of Tlaſcalla 
worſhipped one God, who, during his abode in this world, had 
been a great hunter. He was honoured with a'ſolemn party of 


hunting. Whilſt the God Rood upon an altar placed on the top of 


2 mountain, round which they had lighted ſeveral fires; the de- 
vout hunters purſued the wild beaſts, who, in order to eſcape the 


violence of the flames, fled towards the mountain. They uſed 


to knock theſe beaſts down before the idol, and ſacrifice their 
VOL. VII, X K. hearts, 
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at the head of the proceſſion, with thuribles in their hands: 
Every time they incenſed the people, the whole procefſion 
lifted up their arms in a devout manner, looking at the 
ſame time on the ſun, and the God of penance, During this 
ceremony, the reſt of the devotees ſcourged themſelves with 
ropes made of manghey. Some adorned the court and the temple 
with branches, and ſtrewed the way with flowers. 

After the proceſſion and the ſcourging of the penitents, every 
one made his oblations. Some brought jewels and works of gold 
and filver ; others incenſe, precious wood, maiz, &c. The poor 
offered quails, and theſe the ſacrificers, after having cut off their 
heads, how at the foot of the altar. Then the people made a 
feaſt, very much reſembling thoſe which the ancient Heathen: 
inſtituted in honour of their gods. Whatever meats were given 
to the idol, were called /acred wiands, and were ſerved up by 
veſtals, who were led to it by an old prieſt, dreſſed in a kind 
of white ſurplice, and were by him conducted back to the con- 
vent, after having thus ſerved up at the table of the god. But 
when the time for their clearing the table was come, the youths 
and miniſters. of the temple took away the meats, and carried 
them to the prieſts, who alone had the privilege of eating them. 
After the ſacred repaſt was ended, they made a ſacrifice of him, 
who that year had been the living image of the god of penance ; 
and the whole ceremony ended, like thoſe of other feſtivals, with 
dances, and ſpiritual ſongs. | 

The Mexicans uſed to celebrate a Jubilee every fourth year, 
which was nothing different from the feaſt of penance, ſuch as we 
have already deſcribed it, except that it was more ſolemn ; there 
being at that time a more general and plenary remiſſion of fins. 
We are aſſured, that the Mexicans at that ſeaſon ſacrificed ſeveral 
human victims, and the youths uſed to make a kind of challenge, 
who ſhould firſt, and in one breath, get to the top of the temple. 
This enterprize was a very difficult one, ſince it gained all thoſe 
a prodigious applauſe who had the glory of coming firſt to the 
goal : not to mention that they were diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of 
their countrymen. 'They moreover had the privilege of carrying 
off the ſacred viands, of which we are aſſured they almoſt mado 
che ſame uſe as Chriſtians do of relics, 

Duitzalcoalt, the Mercury of the Mexicans, was particularly 
worſhipped by all who were concerned in trafic. Forty days be- 
fore the feaſt of this god, the merchants purchaſed a flave of a 
very fine ſhape, who, during that time, repreſented the deity to 
whom he was to be ſacrificed as a victim on the day of the feſti- 
val; but the firſt waſhed him in the Jake of the gods, which was 
the name they gave to the water that fitted him for the fatal apo- 
theoſis, which ended with his death. They afterwards adorned 
him like the god, whom he was forced to repreſent ; when he 
ſpent all the time of his deification in dancing and rejoicings. 


They join'd with him in his pleaſures, and worſhipped him; = 
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for fear he ihould be forgetful of his fatal deſtiny, two ancient 
miniſtets of the idol, refreſhed his memory with it nine days be- 
fore his being ſacrificed ; for they uſed to proſtrate themfelves 
before the pretended god, repeating theſe words to him, “ Lord, 
thy pleaſures will end nine days hence.” He was obliged to 
anſwer them with a chearful air, © Be it ſo”, and then continue 
his mirth, and wait his fate with patience and reſignation, If he 
diſcovered the leaſt ſorrow upon that account, the two prieſts gave 
kim a liquor to drink, which by reſtoring him to his wonted 
mirth, made him undoubtedly inſenſible to his fate. 'The day of the 
ſeaſt being come, they again adored the miſerable victim, and perfu- 
med him with incenſe ſeveral times ſucceſhvely. In fine, they ſacrifi- 
ced him at twelve at night, offered his heart to the moon, and af- 
terwards threw it before his idol : then the body was thrown down 
from the top of the temple, as was practiſed in the worſhip of 
Fitzliputzli, and*the whole concluded with a dance. 

The prieſts of this deity performed a ceremony, which was odd 
enough, and that was, the commanding every body to retire by 
beat of drum, the ſound of which was heard all over the city. 
At day-break they uſed to call up the people to work. Thr: 
function was performed by the pricits only, each of whom had it 
in turn every week. 

The God whoſe worſhip we have deſcribed, was adored af- 
ter another manner at Cholula. Here he was looked upon as 
be God of the air; and to this place the Mexicans uſed to go 
on pilgrimage, looking upon it as holy 'ground, becauſe it con- 
taingd upwards of four hundred temples of the gods within it's 
walls. He was alſo conſidered as the founder of the city, the 
inilitutor of penance, and the author of ſacrifices, His idol was 
repreſented as fitting upon a pedeftal, drefſed in a cloak worked 
over with red croſſes. As this Deity, during his refidence, had been 
3 lover of faſting and works of penance, devotees uſed to faſt 
and draw blood from their tongues and ears, to make themſelves 
agreeable to him. This God concerned himſelf alto in warlike at- 
fairs. They ſacrificed hve boys, and as many girls of three years 
old, in his honoar, before they took the field. 

To the idol of Cholula they aſcribed the famous predifiions 
relating to the ruin of the empire of Mexico; prediftions, which 
were followed by prodigies, the particulars whereof it would be 
needleſs to relate; eſpecially as there is great reaſon to believe 
that they were very much heightened by the credulity of the 
people. | , 

In fine, the Mexicans, particularly the inhabitants of Tlaſcalla 
worſhipped one God, who, during his abode in this world, had 
deen a great hunter. He was honoured with a*folemn party of 


hunting. Whilſt the God Rood upon an altar placed on the cop of 


2 mountain, round which they had lighted ſeveral fires ; the de- 
vout hunters purſued the wild beaſts, who, in order to eſcape the 


violence of the flames, fled towards the mountain. They uſed 


% knock theſe beaſts down before the idol, and ſacrifice their 
VOL. VII. XX x hearts, 
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hearts, in his honour. The chaſe concluded with ſongs of mirth 
and joyful acclamations, after which the hunters brought back the 
idol in triumph, and a ſolemn feaſt concluded the devotion of the 
day. 1. 91 


Sssssssssssssssssssssssssss 
MISCELLANEOUS DIVINITY. 


| 
REMARES on MATTHEW XI. 5. 

TICS the baptiſt having finiſhed the buſineſs of his own miſſion, 
] in order to inſtruct his diſciples that they were now to fſecic 
from the Lamb ot God himſelf the accompliſhment of that tat- 
timony which he had borne of him, he ſent two of them to our 
Lord to inquire whether he claimed the character of the promiſed 
Meſſiah or not, and what proof he could give of his title to it. In 
anſwer to which, our Lord ſaid unto them “ Go, and ſhew John 
again thoſe things which you do hear and ſee ; the blind receive 
their fight, and the lame walk; the lepers are cleanſed, and the 
deaf hear; the dead are raiſed up, and the poor have the goſpel 
preached unto them.” This anſwer is a clear reference to a ſignal 
prophecy of Iſaiah“ concerning the Meſſiah : and therefore it is 
manileſt that he referred the enquirers for their conviction at once 
to the evidence of prophecies and miracles. The finger of God 
is manifeſt in this whole occurrence. It could not be by 
chance that John ſent his diſciples to propoſe this important 
queſtion to our Lord, at the very time when he was enabled to 
give the fulleſt ſatisfaction to it, and to confirm in ſo remarkable 
a manner the teſtimony of the baptiſt. It could not be by chance 
that the enquiry after this divine character was made at that cri- 
tical period, when he was diſplaying the ſtrongeſt marks of it; in 
that ** ame hour” when he was engaged in “ curing many of 
their infirmities and plagues, and of evil ſpirits, and in giving 
night to many who were born blind.“ 

We ſee clearly then the propriety of this enquiry, without de- 
ducing it from any ſuppoſed doubts or diſcontent of mind in the 
baptiſt himſelf, or even any incredulity in his diſciples. John 
had frequently declared our Lord to be the Meſhah, which wes, 
indeed, the grand purpoſe of his own miſſion. But without his 
doubting, or his diſciples difbelieving this teſtimony, they muſt 
ail alike have been ſenſible that this teſtimony could have no force, 
till it ſhould be confirmed by the event, and till our Lord ſhould 
prove himſelf to be what John had aſſerted him to be. The pro- 
phets had deſcribed the Meſſiah. John had pointed out our Sa- 
viour to the world as the perſon by them deſcribed, His teſtimony 
therefore muſt have been oyerthrown, had ut not afterwards ap- 


® Iſai, Ixt, See alſo Luke iv. 18. | 
| peared 
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peared that © all things which John ſpake of this man were true.” 
Hence it was natural, nay, it was neceſlary, that he ſhould ſend 
his diſciples to our Lord, that they might ſce the prophetical de- 
ſcriptlons of the Meſſiah, and the teſtimony of their maſter, verifi- 
ed in him. And when now the buſineſs of his own miflon waz 
accompliſhed ;_ when his doarine and his teſtimony cf our Lord's 
divine character had made their due impreſſion upon the people; 
when reports of the mighty works of Chriſt had reached him © in 
priſon,” and he perceived that our Saviour began to diſplay that 
divine power which the prophets had deſcribed to the Meſſiah, 
he then ſaw this was the ſeaſon pointed out to him by Providence 
for ſending his diſciples to make this enquiry. See Roterham's 


__ 


Eflay on Faith, p. 63. in the note, 


II. 
A DIFFICULTY prepoſed from LEV. XVIII. and Dr. BURN's 
ECCLESIASTICAL LAW. 


Tathe EDITORS of the CHRISTIAN's Mag azing 


GENTLEMEN, 

S IT regard your Magazine as the moſt public court to apply 
A to, to have any difficulty ſolved, that may ariſe from the 
commands of religion, or the laws of men founded on thoſe com- 
mands ; I take this liberty of propoting to you one, occaſion d 
by Dr. Burn's publication of his excellent compilement of eccle- 
ſiaſtical law, under the article Marriage. In mentioning the pro- 
hibited degrees, he takes particular notice of the prohibition of 
marrying a wite's filter, a brother's wife, and ſiſter's huſband, 
ſtates ſome caſes in which ſuch marriages have been condemned, 
and, in another place, of the clergyman celebrating ſuch marriage 
having been ſuſpended. —Upon comparing this with Lev. xvi:t. 
from whence theſe laws are taken, and comparing the old com- 
ment of Patrick, and the new one of Dodd, on this ſubjeR, 
I am ſurprized no exception to the illegality of ſuch marriages 
ſhould be mentioned by Burn, agreeable to the common notion, 
which, as I have heard, has been confirmed by inſtances of the 
fact, of the legality of ſuch ſecond marriages, provided there was 
no child born in the firſt. Upon the prohibition of marrying the 
brother's wife, Patrick expreſsly adds, Deut. xxv. ** unlets he died 
childleſs, for, in that caſe the next brother was obligated to 
marry her.” Dodd, (who differs from Patrick in his expoſition, 
Lev. xviii. 18. regarding, as the words ſeem plainly to imply, 
the prohibition of taking a fiſter to a filter, as extending only to 
the marrying them at the fame time, according to the ſeu iſn cuſ- 
tom of Polygamy) ſays, © from the phraſe in her lifetime, it 
ſeems a natural concluſion, that he might marry the filter of his 
deceaſed wife, and fo, according to velden, the Jews underſtood 
it.” To this obſervation of Dodd, I think, we may add, more 
eſpecially if the deceaſed wife had no child, which brings it to 
the very cafe in which a Jew was commanded, under pain cf in- 
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hearts, in his honour. The chaſe concluded with 1 of mirth 
and joyful acclamations, after which the hunters brought back the 
idol in triumph, and a ſolemn. feaſt concluded the devotion of the 
day.” (>, 1 | 2 n. Hd: 0 
Sssssssssssssssssssssssssss 
MISCELLANEOUS DIVINITY, 
| | I. 4 Sek 55 
REMARKS on MATTHEW XI... 

OHN the baptiſt having finiſhed the buſineſs of his own miſſion, 
in order to inſtruct his AN that they were now to ſeek 
from the Lamb of God himſelf the accompliſhment of that tef- 
timony which he had borne of him, he ſent two of them to our 
Lord to inquire whether he claimed the character of the promiſed 

Meſſiah or not, and what proof he could give of his title to it. In 
anſwer to which, our Lord ſaid unto them Go, and ſhew John 


again thoſe things which you do hear and ſee; the blind receive 
their fight, and the lame walk; the lepers are cleanſed, and the 


deaf hear; the dead are raiſed up, and the poor have the goſpel. 


preached unto them.” This anſwer is a clear reference to a ſignal 
prophecy of Iſaiah“ concerning the Mefſiah : and therefore it is 
manifeſt that he referred the enquirers for their conviction at once 
to the evidence of prophecies and miracles. The finger of God 
is manifeſt in this whole occurrence. It could not be by 
chance that John ſent his diſciples to propoſe this important 
queſtion to our Lord, at the very time when he was enabled to 
give the fulleſt ſatisfaction to it, and to confirm in ſo remarkable 
a manner the teſtimony of the baptiſt. It could not be by chance 
that the enquiry after this divine character was made at that cri- 
tical period, when he was diſplaying the ſtrongeſt marks of it; in 
that “ ame hour“ when he was engaged in „ curing many of 
their infirmities and plagues, and of evil ſpirits, and in giving 
night to many who were born blind.“ gut 

We ſee clearly then the propriety of this enquiry, without de- 
ducing it from any ſuppoſed doubts or diſcontent of mind in the 
baptiſt himſelf, or even any incredulity in his diſciples. John 
bad frequently declared our Lord to be the Meſſiah, which was, 
indeed, the grand purpoſe of his own miſſion. But without his 
doubting, or his-diſciples difbelieving this teſtimony, they muſt 
ail alixe have been ſenſible that this teſtimony could have no force, 
till it ſhould be confirmed by the event, and till our Lord ſhould 
prove himſelf to be what: John had aſſerted him to be. The pro- 
phets had defcribed the Meſſiah. John had pointed out our Sa- 
viour to the world as the perſon by them deſcribed, His teſtimony 
therefore muſt have been oyerthrown, had ut not afterwards ap- 


WS „ Ifai, Ini. See alſo Luke ive 16. a 
1 peared 
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peared that © all things which John ſpake of this man were true.” 
Hence it was natural, nay, it was neceſlary, that he ſhould ſend 
his diſciples to our Lord, that they might ſee the prophetical de- 
ſcriptions of the Meſſiah, and the teſtimony of their maſter, verifi- 
ed in him. And when now the buſineſs of his own miſſion wa; 
accompliſhed z when his docrine and his teſtimony of our Lord's 
divine character had made their due impreſſion upon the people; 
when reports bf the mighty works of Chriſt had reached bim“ in 
priſon,” and he perceived that our Saviour began to diſplay that 
divine power which the prophets had deſcribed to the Meſſiah, 
he then ſaw this was the ſeaſon pointed out to him by Providence 
for ſending his diſciples to make this enquiry. See Roterham's 


Effay on Faith, p. 63. in the note, 


| 240; II. | 
A DIFFICULTY propoſed from LEV. XVIIL and Dr. BURN's 
1135 BCCLESIASTICAL LAW. 5 


Ta the EDITORS of the CHRISTIAN's MaG Az1NE« 


GENTLEMEN, y 

A $ I regard your Magazine as the moſt public court to apply 
A to, to have any difficulty ſolved, that may ariſe from the 
commands of religion, or the laws of men founded ou thoſe com- 
mands ; I take this liberty of propoſing to you one, occaſion d 
by Dr. Burn's publication of his excellent compilement of eccle- 
ſiaſtical law, under the article Marriage. In mentioning the pro- 
hibited degrees, he takes particular notice of the prohibition of 
marrying a wife's fiſter, a brother's wife, and fiſter's huſband, 
ſtates ſome caſes in which ſuch marriages have been condemned, 
and, in another place, of the clergyman celebrating ſuch marriage 
having been ſuſpended. —Upon comparing this with Lev, xvili. 
from whence theſe laws are taken, and comparing the old com- 
ment of Patrick, and the new one of Dodd, on this ſubjeR, 
I am ſurprized no exception to the illegality of ſuch marriages 
ſhould be mentioned by Burn, agreeable to the common notion, 
which, as I have heard, has been confirmed by inſtances of the 
fact, of the legality of ſuch ſecond marriages, provided there was 
no child born in the firſt. Upon the prohibition of marrying the 
brother's wife, Patrick expreſsly adds, Deut. xxv. © unleſs he died 
childleſs, for, in that caſe the next brother was obligated to 
marry her.” Dodd, (who differs from Patrick in his expoſition, 
Lev. xvii. 18. regarding, as the words ſeem plainly to imply, 
the prohibition of taking a fiſter to a ſiſter, as extending only to 
the marrying them at the fame time, according to the je iſſi cuſ- 
tom of Polygamy) ſays, from the phraſe in her /:/2-rime, it 
ſeems a natural concluſion, that he might marry the filter of his 
deceaſed wife, and fo, according to Selden, the Jews underſtood 
it.” To this obſervation of Dodd; I think, we may add, more 
eſpecially if the deceaſed wife had no child, which brings it to 

the very caſe in which a Jew was commanded; under pain of in- 
Py XxX 2 famy 
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amy, to marry his deceaſed brother's wife; and plainly proves, 
here can be nothing naturally immoral in ſuch a connexion, ſince 
commanded by God himſelf. Reaſon ſeems to intimate, tha: 
children alone keep up the prohibited affinity of ſuch an union, 
and, where there are no children, that ſuch prohibition ceaſe. 
According to the following caſe, our canoniſts are of the ſam 
opinion. In a pamphlet, intitled, the Myſtery Revealed, being a 
moſt affecting account of the occaſion of that conſpiracy, called 
the Cock-Lane Ghoſt, Mr. K— explaining the connexion betwi x! 
himſelf and the ſiſter of his deceaſed wife, ſays, that he found by 
the ſtrictneſs of the canyon law, he was not allowed to indulge 
his paſſion, as his. deceaſed wife's ifſue by him was born alive, 
though it died a ſhort time after it's birth; but as the cannon lay, 
would have allowed him to marry her, had there been no iſſue 
born alive from his former wife, he could not fee why fo ſmall ar 
obſtacle as the birth of a child, that ſo ſhort a time ſurvived it's mo- 
ther, ſhould prevent his happineſs. —As I think every thing ſhould 
be done to encourage marriage, as well as ſupport a ſtri& obedience 
to the laws of God, I beg to know whether this is not the limi- 
tation, agreeable to the laws of God, of reaſon, and our country; 
If no iſſue is born alive, does not the prohibition ceaſe, and do not 
ſuch marriages become proper, juſt, and valid? The queſtion 
is, I think, of importance, and, as fuch, I beg it may be anſwered. 


Yours, 


RATIONALIS 
III. 
QUERE on REV. I. 5. 


To the EDIT ORS of the CHRISTIAN's MAOGAZ INE 
GENTLEMEN, 


T. reading the firſt chapter of chat myſterious book the Re- 
velation of St. John, I think there is an expreſſion that 
favours the doctrine of the church of Rome concerning the 
invocation of ſaints. I have had recourſe to ſeveral eminent 
writers in defence of that tenet, particularly a catechiſm to the 
clergy at the council of Trent, ordered to be publiſhed by pope 
Pius V. but 1 find they have taken no notice of it. At the fourth 
verſe the evangelitt ſalutes ſeven of the moſt flouriſhing churches 
in the Chriſtian world after this manner: Grace be unto you, and 
peace, from him which is, and which was, and awhich is to come; and 
From the ſeven ſpirits which are before his throne. If the feven ſpirits 
in this place denote the angels, then 1s there a plain invocation of 
them; but, if the ſeven ſpirits ſignify the Holy Ghoſt, as I ſee 
the >oyog is mentioned verſe 5, there muſt, nevertheleſs, be a 
myſtical meaning, A ſolution of which paſſage will be very ac- 
ceptable to, IQ; ket 


Winwick, .. Ws Gentlemen, | 
of 77.9. a [14 7 Your fincere friend, e 
766. : II. P. 
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. OBSERVATIONS on the Word HR. 
1 From Mr. BERGIE R. | rt 
To the EDITORS of the CHRISTIAN's MAGAZINES 
Aung n yi od}, 5 3 
As in a former number * you ſpoke of Mr. Bergiet's performance, 
and introduced a piece from him, 1 thought the following 
tranſlationof a remarkable paſſage from his book might be ac- 
ceptable, and ſo much the rather, as ir gives a very diforeng 
idea of that word, Which has' occaſioned ſo much diſquiſition 
amongſt our Hebrew critics; and, as I think the ſubject of great 
importance, I ſhall be very glad if the little extract I here ſend 
you ſhall occaſion any of your learned correſpondents to give 
the matter a more accurate diſcuſſion. | 4 
Oxford, Oct. 3» 41 Am, Sir, your's, Ec. ä 
1766, HEBRAICUS; 


ROM the moment we underſtand the energy of the plural in 
Hebrew, we are no longer ſurprized to ſee it frequently uſed 
inſtead of the fingular ; eſpecially when ſpeakin of an object, 
of which we would give an high idea. The ſyllable rr im, ſi g- 
nifying addition and plurality, expreſſes alſo quantity and great ness; 
that is, augmentation of quality in the object, as well as augmentation 
n the number? This is an analogy common to all languages. 
This taken for granted, I am no more offended at Moſes? 
putting the name of God in the plural, from the firſt verſe of 
Geneſis. I have no reaſon to ſuſpect that he would mean to inſi- 
nuate a plurality of Gods, fince the verb he joins to it is in the 
fingular : 1 find him mention E198 Flobim, in the plural, to 
expreſs the Meft High in a more energetical manner, by giving 


. 


the name an augmentative termination. In the ſame verſe he has 


ſaid D ſebammaim, the heavens, for the heaven; that is, accord- 
ing to the force of the expreſſion, the moſt exalted place, and this 
cannot be in the plural: I can more eaſily conceive the reaſon 


that in the Hebrew, we frequently find proper names of men in the. 


plural, is in order to make them more expreſlive ; and that the 


Chaldee and Syriac, make great uſe of emphatical names, which 
have a termination equivalent to the plural; is, to convey 
a. greater" idea of the object ſpoken of: laſtly, I ſee, that thefe 
plural names are joined to adjectives, or fingular participles ; not 
that their termination is intended to ſpecify the number, but to 
give the name a more extenſive meaning; and thus this ſo extra- 


ordinary Hebrew is no longer difficult. 


with N' za; whence I conclude, that this ſyllable fignifies plurali- 


ty, (in like manner with the preceding,) or augmentation ; that 
the termination 7 jab, which is common in Hebrew names, haus 


8 | ® See Vol. vi. page 23. 
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. viz.) to invalidate the received canon of ſcripture, but, en rhe 
contrary 
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often no other effect than the augmenting the ſignifcation of the 


root": conſe⸗ uently, that it is the ſame thing as . jah, a tame of 
God, fignifying the Supreme and Sovereign Being, as may be ſeen 
The grammarians pretend, that the Hebrews alſo made uſe of 
the name of God to expreſs the ſuperlative ; that they have men- 
tioned, Pſ. Ixxx. 11. RR arezei-el; cedros Dei, for tedros alti/: 
as, Pf. xxxvi. 7. RON harerti-el, montes Dei, "for bn ter al- 
tifimi ; Gen. i. 2. H MMT Rowach Elehim, Spiritus Dei, for 
Spiritus vehementifſimas. We might, in like manner confirm this 
cuſtom by ſimilar expreſſions made uſe of by this people; who ſay 
tt time of God, for à fair and favourable time; bread of God for 
excellent bread : and thus we ſay, wine of the Gods, for an exquiſite 
TETRIS | W409 
Theſe examples are not ſufficient to convince me: The two 
firſt can only ſignify that the favourable time and good Bread are a 
gift of God, and come from him: the third is an alluſion to the 
fabulous nectar of the poets. Without wiſhing to entertain a 
doubt of that regard which the Hebrews had for the Deity, we 
may give a more ſimple ſenſe to the paſſages produced. Since 


El, or Elobim, attributed to God, fignifies Me High, it is not ſur- 


priſing that it alſo ſignifies the ſame, when attributed to crea- 
tures : thus are7i-el, very literally, and without any myſtery, 
expreſſes, the zalle/? cedars, and harerti-el, the higheft mountains. 


V, 

The INCONSISTENCY of DEISM, and the EXCELLENCY 

» of CHRISTIANITY ſet forth. 
To the EDITORs of the CHRIisSTIAns MAGAZINE. 
© GENTLEMEN, | 

HAVE been often ſurprized at the inconſiſtency of ſome 
| deiſtical writers, who, whilit oppoſing chriſtianity with all 
imaginable eagerneſs, and ſtrenuouſly endeavouring to unſettle 
the minds of men with reſpect to their belief of the authority 
of ſcripture, yet, at the ſame time, profeſs, that, inftead of 
attempting to invalidate the one, they are rather illuſtrating and 
confirming it; and, inſtead of oppoſing the other, their attempts are 
to place it in it's proper and amiable light, to engage infidels to 
embrace'it, and chriſtians to continue in the belief and profeſſion 
of it. Perhaps none evidenced their diſingenuity, in this re- 


ſpect more than the famous Toland. Whatever his pretenſions 
. were, all who have been converſant with his writings, muſt know 


that they are calculated, if not to ridicule chriſtianity, yet 
certainly, to make it appear dubious and uncertain, Hi: 


© Amyntor was evidently de/igned to ſhew, that the preſent canon of 


ſcripture is not to be depended on, and that it was compiled upon 


.& precarious and fallible foundation: yet he had afterwards the 


front to pretend that it's d:figx was nor (what I ſhould imagine 
all rational and diſintereſted perſons would judge to be the caſe, 
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contrary, that he deſigned and aimed at it's" illuſtration and 
confirmation, It muſt, indeed, be acknowledged that Toland, 
in any of his Ariete never evidenced ſuch. determined malice, 
nor ever {poke in ſuch rancorous and harſh language againſt the 
religion of ſeſus, as Woolſton or * Peter A—, but herein, perhaps, 
he acted a more cunuing and defigning part,  To/gnd and Lord 
Shafteſbury allure and entice their readers, and, by little and little, 
draw . them, inſenfibly into the ſame opinion with themſelves, 
Books of an inſinuating and ſpecious nature may be equally, if not 
more ſubſeryient to the cauſe of infidelity, than ſuch as are written 
with a, rude diſplay of bitterneſs and envy. Moolſton's language 
is frightful, and * his attempts againſt chriſtianity, conducted 
(as the. judjetous. Dr. Leland obſerves) in ſuch a manner, as to 
raiſe a kind of horror and juſt indignation in every one that had 
not utterly extinguiſhed all remaining regard to the religion in 
which they. were baptized.” But to return to Toland ; whatever 
favourable, opinions ſome may entertain of his principles, on 
account of the plauſible manner of handling his ſubjects; yet 
Jam led to imagine, from ſome incidental circumſtances of his 
life, that he had as ſettled a hatred againſt chriſtianity and the 
authors of it, as any deiſt of the laſt or preſent age. To evidence 
that his ſpecious pretence of an attachment to the religion of his 
country, was a baſe falſhood, and to confirm what his opponents 
have ſaid, concerning his infincerity, I ſhall give an anecdote 
relating to him, for which I have the beſt authority, and will, 
if deſired, at any time, produce it. 

About the year 1709 , Mr. To/and, being at Leyden, was 
invited to a public entertainment: Whilſt he was at dinner, ke 
called for a glaſs of wine, and having dipped a piece of bread 
in it, in the preſence of the whole company, threw it to his dog 
and ſaid aloud, I will give him theſacrament.” The company 
in which he was, could not but be ſhocked at ſuch an execra- 
ble piece of prophareneſs: and thoſe that were concerned for 
the honour of their divine maſter could not but diſplay ſome de- 
gree of reſentment at ſuch great indignity, openly caſt on ſuch 
a ſacred ordinance. What did it argue ? Undoubtedly nothin 
leſs than that the author and inſtitutor of it was the object of his 
hatred, ridicule, and diſdain. When I became acquainted with 
this horrid circumſtance, theſe awful words were ſuggeſted to 
my mind; He that " deſpiſed Maſes“ Iaw, died without" merty, &c. 
Of how much ſorer punſbment Juppoſe ye, ſhall be be thought worthy, 
who has trodden unden foot the Son of God, and has counted the blood 
of the co ven, wherewith he <vas ſanttified an unboly thing, and 
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A kind pfad rate deiſt, who arrogated to himſelf the undeſerved 
title of. moral ber, like Dr. Morgan. ; 
.t.Perh; 
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IK was whiltt he was in the univerſity of Leyden, for about the 
15 Mark and Trigland were the theologicat profeſſors, At 
Aures he kimſelf attended, as he tells us in his ee 
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has done deſpite unto the Spirit of Grace,“ Heb. x. 28, 29. Mr, 
Toland's behaviour not only evidenced that he had no ſcnſe of rv. 
ligion on bis mind, bur it ſhews us that he was loſt to ul re- 
gard to common decency aud good manners. A ſtriking inſtauce 

of malice on the one hand, and inſidelity on the other 1 It ie 

not very agreeable to rake in the aſhes of the dead; but I de- 
figned him as a ſpecimen of deiſtical iniincerity, for there are mauy 
in our day who are of the ſame turn of mind with him, who as 
parts of a correſponding nature. 

That that religion which draws it's origin from the pure; 
ſtreams, which is founded on the beſt authority, and which ha: 
ſuch a noble and deſtrable tendency ; ; Which is calculated to ſerve 
the intereſt of nations, communities, families, and individual 'F 
— that ſuch a religion ſhould have men of ſenſe and reaſon for it 
enemies is very ſtrange and ſurpriſing: It would be almoſt incre- 
dible, if {ad experience did not render it too obvious to be con- 
tradicted. Jo ſee men, in a land of goſpel light, ee 
themſelves, and others, to embrace, 120 continue ia daiknel 
cannot but ſuggeſt ſome melancholy conſiderations to the 5. one 
mind. 'The reaſon that our bleſſcd Lord afligns for perſous” 
prefering darkneſs to light, is the moſt obvious that could be 
offered: It is becauſe, iays he, thr deeds arc chi and he adds, 
Immediately afier, fer every one who doit evil hairth the light, Nei- 
ther comet be to the light, I pts deeds cala be reprowed © John 1. 
19, 20. It 1s very evident on at chriſtianity is the object of our 
modern in \fidels abhorren Ce, unce it's . Trins are ac. cu £7 g 
line/s, holy, juſt, aud good: pure in it's pretexts, unſpotted in it's 
morals; aftording not the le alt lanction for fin ; Abſolutely inca- 
pable of being made ſubſervient to the canſe of impiety. The 
laws oa nature they, indeed, 3 to follow ; but from what 
principles, and for what ends? Do they not make it bend to 
their own inclinations, and plead for it's ſupporting the ir Vicious 
praaers! I have been too long a acquainted with gentiemen of de— 
iſtical tenets, to remain entirely ignorant of the principal caules 
of their infidelity. Price and libertiniſm, (to which we may add 
Ignorance of it's evidences) have been juſtly eſtecmed the foun- 
dation, With reſpect to /ibertini/m, it had been made to ſhelter 
itſelf under the auſpices of nature, and the protection of her 
laws. Tinda”s character, as a libertive, was univerſally known, 
To ſupport his conduct he had recouric to nature, and affirmed, 
that Incontinence in ſingle perſons is one of thoſe rights and 
liberties that is granted us by the laws of nature.” But wwe have 
not ſo learned Chrijt, His law 1s, indeed, a /aw of liberty, the ob- 
ſervance of it introduces a man unto the mott noble and deſirable 
freedom, correſponding with the primitive and natural tendency 
of the ſoul : but it gives ſanction to no ſuch liberties: as the 
doctor's ?magirary law of nature. There is no religion that 72 
ſuch an influence on the laws of mankind executive, or that is 1 
ſubſervient to their ha ppineſs, as the chriſtian. It's doctrines — 
able; it's precepts holy ; it's commands equitable, it's contents 

perſpicuous; 
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holy : it's commands equitable; it's contents perſpicuous; it's 
every part worthy of God. Inattention to it isthe grand {pring 
of infidelity amongſt it's oppoſers, and angry jars and diſputes 
amongſt it's profeſſors. Would to God that the profeſſors, but 
peculiarly the teachers of chriſtianity, did, agreeable to their 
itations and characters, adorn the doctrine of God, their Saviour, 
in all things. In meekneſs inſtruming theſe who oppoſe their holy 
religion; and awoiding all fooliſh and unlearned queſitons and 
ctontroverſies among ft themſel ves, knowing that they gender ſlrifes. 
There is nothing that recommends chriſtianity more, than the 
virtuous qualities and pious behaviour of it's adherents. Nothing 
ſinks the credit of it amongſt thoſe who will not give themſelves 
the pains to inſpect it's contents and examine it's evidences, more 
than the diſſolute and licentious manners of thoſe who are /et for 
it's defence. It is too obvious to be contradicted, and, withal, a 
circumſtance too melancholy not to be lamented, that we have 
thouſands in this land of goſpel light © Whoſe lives make atheiſts, 
and whoſe doctrine flaves.” The exemplary carriage and beha- 
viour of chriſtians not only recommend their religion to others, 
but alſo will prove the happy means of endearing it to themſelves, 
and making them, with comfort and ſatis faction of foul, to con- 
tinue in the belief and profeſſion of it: for he ah doe; the wer 
God ſhall know, as our Saviour ſays, of his dodtrine, whether it be 
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VI. 


The SOLILOQUY of the DEVOUT SOUL. 


A TRANSLATION from THOMAS a KEMPIS. 
{Continued from p. 4.83.) 
| HA. VIII. 
Of one DEAD to the WORLD, whoſe LIFE is in CHRIST. 


URN away mine eyes, left they behold vanity. O Jeſus, my 

life! my life, which knows no death; grant me to be pierced 
by love; to be wounded by love, and to die by love, leſt the 
eſt gain dominion over me. I am not yet perfectly dead to the 
wortd ; the old man ſtill liveth in me, engendering divers com- 
bats in my inner man, and diverſe defires of extreme wickedneſs ; 
and hence I paſs many a diſconſolate night, and many a tedious 
day. 

6 when ſhall I be able to pronounce with confidence, I 
eſteem myſelf as one dead upon earth.” He who is dead regards 
not the praiſes of men, nor the reproaches of the ſcornful. He 
is corporeally dead ; he ſpeaks not, ſmells not, taſtes not, nor 
3 any function; he hears not the vanities of this world, 
nor ſees he curious or beautiful things; nothing that may allure 
to the love of any ſordid toys upon the face of the whole earth. 
Dead to the world, he is not in the world, but in God, to whom 
he lives, agreeable to that expreſſion of St. Paul to his beloved 
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diſciples : Ye are dead, and your life is hid with Chrift in God. One 
thus dead ſo ſpeaks, fo thinks, ſo ſees the things which are with - 
out, as though they did not exiſt; for that which is ſeen is tem- 
poral and vain, and that which is not ſeen is eternal and true. 
Thither are his eyes directed, thither he aſpires ; that engroſics 
his heart, his labours are employed upon it, and thither he willies 
to arrive. His will, his love, his-ſearch, his ienſes, are all let 
upon that which is within and appeareth not; upon that great, 
chief, eternal good, which his thoughts are never wearied to con- 
template; ſo dear, ſo delicious is it, ſo more than unſpeakably 
delightful. 

A creature ſo happy lives at an immenſe diſtance from preſent 
things; the whole affection of his heart is centred upon things 
eternal; continually keeping under the low appetite of ſenſualt- 
ty; that ſenſuality which ſeeketh outward, defireth ſplendid, 
benoldeth preſent, neglecteth future things; and flies, far as it 
is able, things ſharp and bitter, which yet are often more ſaluta- 
ry to the foul. Hence it leaves not the mind in peace and quiet ; 
but diſplays before it a variety of phantoms, which can hardly 
be expreſſed, or, at leaſt, are really of no value. 

But he that hath the grace of ſpiritual fortitude, may the more 
eafily ſubdue the daring inſurrections of the fleſh, and chaunt 
forth in the words of divine virtue, The Lord is my be per, I wil! 
not fear what the fleſh can do unto me. 

Thus, though ſenſuality wage war againſt him, and the voice 
of the fleſh be heard to mutter, as it were, in ſecret, he yields 
not an eaſy conſent; the love of God, far ſuperior in power, 
is his inward comforter. Sometimes he is ſo ſweetly, ſo power- 
fully, fo ardently drawn to God, ſo tranſported and poſſeſſed by 
him, that he ſcarce ſees or perceives the things, which furround 
him, and make a noiſe in the world: indeed he is not there, 
but elſewhere; not here below, but above with, and in God, 
who inwardly moves, exalts, tranſports him, as it were, in a 
hery chariot, that ſo he may at length enjoy the holy, happy, long 
hahed-tor defire of his heart. 

He 15 not found within : his beloved hath conveyed him to 
ſome other ſphere ; where he may hear the words of his deareſt 
lord in ſolitude; and where he is overjoyed to feaſt on the voice 


of his ſpouſe, of whom he entertains no ſuſpicion. Nor doth 


he preſently pour out his box of precious ointments to fill it again 
with vanity : but, he hides the new-{ound treaſure, ſealing it up, 
Jeſt the foot of pride ſhould creep in, and bring to deſtruction 
the ſecret virtue: for thus he ſaith in the be Res place me as 
a ſeal upon thine heart, ſet me as @ ſeal upon thine arm. It is good 
to ſcal the heart, and place a guard over it, leſt haply that be- 
loved ſhould retire and flee away, who chiefly ſeeks after and 

viſits the humble ſoul. 
He confers upon theſe things within himſelf, and falls into ad- 
miration of ſo great a good, ſurpaſſing all ſenſe, and every gift, 
Ss which 
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which can. be preſented. Again and again he admires ; dili- 
cently demands, har it this ? and wondertully rejoices, at this 
ſhower of manna from heaven. He who ſendeth true bread from 
above, giveth alfo with it a good underſtanding to him that 
eateth ; that he may know that every good gift, and every per- 
te& preſent, cometh from above, deſcending from the Father of 
lights: “ And this word, faith he, is from God too; nothing 
without him; all that I have is from him.“ 

Again he admires; lamenting, that he fo little loves ſo great a 
good; a good too wherewith he finds himſelf ſo content and happy; 
and grieving, that he doth not more frequently apply himſelf to 
ſec and to hear of thar, than which nothing can be enjoyed more 
ſweet, or more happy. 

„And, o that it may be ſo hereafter ! for wonderſully am I de- 
lighted in it, and ſhall yer be more fo, provided I apply myſelf 
diligently thereto. Let my beloved come into my heart, that I 
may taſte of his bleflings ; let him approach, let him ſhew him- 
telt unto me, and I will do the like by him; for he is my good, 
and my joy.” 

Then he begins to breathe after, to deſire, and vehemently to 
love this good, wherein is all good; this joy, which compre- 
bendeth all joys this one thing wherein are all things, great and 
little, high and low; and which yet is none of theſe created 
things, but 1s beyond the reach of all human conceptions, the 
beginning and the end of all things created by him. And here- 
upon ſometimes he deſireth to be totally repleniſhed with this 
good, to be wholly imbued with this moſt delicious joy; to be 
as it were exhauſted, and conſumed by it, thus to ſatiate his un- 
bounded love ; ſo that he is nothing of himſelf ; but wholly his, 
whoſe 1s the fire and the flame of love, and to whom this won- 
derful operation belongs; that thus he may more violently, and 
avideouſly be carried away, and made one ſpirit with him. 

Nor doth he hereupon either extol, or over-value himſelf, or 


defpiſe and depreciate others; inaſmuch as this is not his own, - 


but the free gift of God : and therefore he ought not to glory in 
himſelf, but in him who graciouſly beſtowed that comfort upon 
bim: he aims at no;praiſe ; he regards no external favours ; but 
he ſeeks the beloved ; thirſts after his favour and his praiſe, in 
whom he enjoys all things, and meets with more than all the 
world can give. For he preters his love, his ſweetneſs, his de- 
lightful fruition before all tranſitory things, and loves and mot 
eaineſtly defires his honour above all things. 

He cannot boaſt, or vainly glory in what good ſoever he poſ- 
ſeſſes. God is his praiſe, his glory, his exultation : he is his true 
and fincere joy, his chief and only good, his whole aim and ac- 
compliſhment. His higheſt defire is, that others too ſhould re- 
Joice after the ſame manner, and enjoy the ſame good both here, 
and for ever in heaven. For this he ſues ; for this he prays, that 
his God would vouchſafe to manifeſt himſelf to all men; that 
he would convert and draw all men to himſelf; that he alone 
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might be exalted and glorified as charity itſelf, and the ſource 
of all love, which can never be exhauſted. He loves all me: 
move than all men are able to love him; yet is he pleaſed, if any 
defire to love him from the ground of the heart, though they fal 
ſhort of loving him ſuitably to his worth; and that et. he 
outſpeaks, outſtrips, and exceeds in love all the ſons of men. 

[To be continued. ] 


VII. 


Mr. LOCKE's Treatiſe of FREE-WILL ; or, The true inte! 
jectual SYSTEM of the UNIVERSE, 


( Continued from p. 491.) 4 
CH AF: A; 


1 T appears from what I have declared, that this Iiberum 4, 
bitrium, or free will ; which is, properly, an aurteE&7ioy, Ot 
Jui poteſtas, a power over one's ſelf, either of intending or remis 
ting, and conſequently, of determining one's ſelf, better or worſe ; 
which is the . of commendation or blame, praiſe 6; 
diſpraiſe, and the object of retributive juſtice, remunerative, or 
Judicative, rewarding or puniſhing, is not a pure perfection, a: 
many boaſt it to be; but hath a mixture of imperfection in it, 
ſo that it cannot belong to God, or a perfect Being: to be u. 
tially and immutably good and wiſe, being a much greater perfec- 
tion, than to be ſo from contingent Free Will. It is inconſiſtent 
with a perfect Being to have a ſelf-intending and ſelf-remitting 
power, a ſelf- improving and ſelf-impairing power; a ſelf-advanc- 
ing and ſelf-deprefling power; to deferve praiſe, commendation, 
and reward on the one hand: (it being obſerved by Ariſtotle, that 
it does not ſo properly belong to God, enraiveio9at, or hl ch. 
much leſs to deſerve blame and puniſhment. But to be mutable 
or changeable, in way of dimuniticn, lapſable or peccable, 15 
an eſſential property of a rational and imperfect Being. More- 
over, a perfect Being cannot have any ſuch power of ſtretching 
it's judgment beyond certain knowledge, or of ekeing out the 
defect of knowledge or underſtanding ; and ſupplying or length- 
ening it out by faith and probable opinion. A perfect Being can 
neither be more nor leſs, in intention, or being: a pure act can | , 
| have no ſuch thing as ſelf-recolleQion, vigilant circumſpettion, | 
: or diligence in execution, but is Immutable or unchangeable 
: goodneſs ; and wiſdom indefectible. k . 
-  Arius and his followers maintaining the LoGos, the word and 
Son of God, by which all things were made, to be a creature, 
| did, conſentaneouſly thereunto aſſert, that he was indued with this 
+ ind of /iberum arbitrium, whereby he was mutable, lapſable, and 
| peccable; but the Nicene fathers, defending the true Godhead, or 
3 of the Logos, decxeed, on the contrary, that being not 
lapſable nor peccable, he was not indued with that Iiberum arbi- 
4 1xtuz!, Which is an eſſential property of every rational or jintelli- 
. Bent creature : accordingly, as Origen had before declared g's 
the 
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the Logos being eſſentially wiſe, could therefore never degene- 
rate into folly ; and the Hot v Gnos being effentially holineſs 
itſelf, he could not degerferate into unholineſs ; and fo neither of 
them could have that /iberam arbitrium which is the original of 
lapſability and peccability, And thus St. Jerome, Solus Deus 
Feccart non pateſt. Catera quia libiro arbitrio predita ſunt, p unt in 
w/ramgue partem ſe fleftere. 

But ſome there are who perſuade themſelves, that the perfection 
of the Deity conſifteth in being indifferent to all things, altoge- 
ther undetermined by any antecedent motives or reaſons of good- 
neſs, wiſdom, or truth, and itſelf to be the ſole determiner of all 
theſe by an indifferent, arbitrary, contingent, and fortuitous will, 
And this is that monſtrous and prodigious idea or portraiture 
of God, which Carteſius hath drawn out in his metaphyſics. 
That there is ulla ratio veri aut boni in nature, antecedent to his 
will. So that, according to him, Gop is both good and wiſe 
by will, and not by nature; he being nothing but blind, indifler- 
ent, and fortuitous will Omnipotent ; and all divine perfections 
are ſwallowed up into will. That a triangle hath three angles, 
equal to two right angles; that equals added to equals, make 
equals; or that two and two, are four, according to him are thus; 
becauſe they were made ſuch, by an arbitrary e of God Al- 
mighty. Whereas, according to ſcripture, God is a nature of 
infinite love, goodneſs, or benignity, diſplaying itſelf according 
to infinite and perfect wiſdom, and governing rational creatures 
in 1 and this is liberty of the Deny. So that it 
conſiſteth not in infinite indifferency, blindly and arbitrarily de- 
termining all things. 'There is a nature of goodneſs, and a na- 
ture of wiſdom, antecedent to the will of God, which is the rule 
and meaſure of it. But this hypotheſis of Carteſius alike over- 
throws all morality and ſcience at once; making truth and falſhood, 
as well as the moral differences of good and evil, mere arbitrary 
things, will, and not nature; and thereby alſo deſtroys all faith and 
truſt or confidence in God, as well as the certainty of the chriſtian 
religion. 5 4 

Upon this ground or principle of God's having an arbitrary 
contingent free will to all things, did ſome of the Arian party en- 
deayour to overthrow the divinity of the Son or Word; becauſe 
God muſt needs beget him unwillingly, unleſs he begat him by 
an arbitrary, contingent free will ; which would make him have 
a precarious exiſtence, and to be deſtroyable again at pleaſure, 
and conſequently to be a creature. But Athana/zus and other Ca- 
tholic fathers, in oppoſition hereunto maintained, that Gop the 
Farnkk begat a Son, not by arbitrary free will, but in way af 
natural emanation incorporeal, and yet not therefore unwillingly, 
nor yet without will neither ; but his will and nature here con- 
curring and being the ſame ; it being both a natural will, and 
willing nature. 80 that the Son, begotten thus from eternity by 
the eflential, fœcundity of the Father, and his overflowing per- 
fection (which is no neceſſity impoſed upon him, nor yet a b il 
* . an 
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and ſtupid nature, as that of fire burning, or the ſun ſhining ; 
this divine Apauga/ma, or out-ſhining ſplendour of God the Fa- 
THER, hath no precarious but a neceflary exiſtence, and is un 
deftroyable. Whereas all creatures having once had a Being, 
cannot poſſibly have a neceſſary exiſtence, were it only for thi; 
reaſon, becauſe they once avere not + but, befides this, there can 
be no repugnancy, but that what once vas net, might not Be a- 
gain; or be reduced to non-exiftence, by that which gave it a 
Being out of nothing. Wherefore, though it ſhould be affirmed, 
that creatures alſo did proceed by way of emanation from the 
Deity, as being a kind of g meoporino;, of GOD Almighty : 
yet was this emanation of another kind from that natural and ne 
ceſſary emanation of the Sox, namely, a voluntary emanation, 
ſuſpendable. Nor can it be denied, but that God Almighty might 
by his abſolute power, annihilate this whole creation, [As ſup- 
pole, if all rational creatures ſhould degenerate, as a great part 

ave done, and ſhould continue obſtinately in their apoſtacy, as 2 
late ſeQ ſuppoſed the annihilation of wicked mens” ſouls, after 
the day of judgment, concluding this to be the ſecond death threat- 
ened, Apoc. 11. 11. xx. 6, 14. xxi. 8.] and then inſtead thereof 
create another world of rational creatures : which conceit of other 
worlds created before this, from eternity, hath not only been 
owned by the Stoicks, aſſerting an infinite viciſſitude and revolu- 
tion of worlds one after another, all new, as to the rational crea- 
tures in them; but alſo hath been ſurmiſed by ſome of the Chriſtian 
profeſſors ; Origen himſelf having ſome umbrage of it. 

All will is generally acknowledged to have this naturally, or 
of neceſſity belonging to it, — to be terminated in good, as it's 
object; it being impoſſible that any intelligent being ſhould will 
evil as ſuch: therefore it ſeems both rational and pious to con- 
ceive, that the beſt of all Beings, who is eſſentially good and 
wife, ſhould always act agreeably to it's own nature, and there- 
fore will the beſt; and, conſequently, make the world in the beſt 
manner that it was capable of. Some, indeed, will needs pretend, 
that God doth not always do the beſt, becauſe they ſuppole this to 
be an eſſential freedom and liberty in him, to be indifferent to 
will either the better or the worſe ; which is all one, as to ſay, he 
is indifferent to act either according to his own wiſdom and 
goodneſs or not. But none of theſe men, nor any atheiſts nei- 
ther, were ever yet able to ſhew how the workmanſhip of God, in 
any part of the world, or in their own bodies, could have been 
mended in the leaft thing that is, Nor can God's providence in 
the government of rational creatures be ſuſpected not to be the 
beſt, by any who believe, that He hath appointed à day, whereis 
he will judge the world in righteouſneſs, and, without reſpect of 
perſons, render to every man according to his works, When Moſes 
tells us of God's pronouncing of every thing which he had made, 
that it was NHD ANN tub mad, very good; we are to underſtand the 
meaning to be, that it was he bet; the Hebrews having no other 
way of expreſſing the ſuperlative. | 
| Notwithſtanding 
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Notwithſtanding which, arbitrary and contingent liberty 15 not 
quite excluded from the Deity by us; there being many caſes, in 
which there 1s 20 C, but a great ſcope and latitude, for things 
to be determined, either this way or that way, by the arbitrary 
will and pleafure of God Almighty. As for inſtance, the world 
being ſuppoſed to be finite, (as it can no more be infinite, than 
it could be eternal) that it ſhould be juſt of ſach a bigneſs, and 
not a jot leſs or bigger, is by the arbitrary appointment of God, 
ſince it cannot with reaſon be affirmed, that it was abſolutely beſt 
that it ſhould be ſo much as an inch, or a hair's breadth bigger 
or leſſer than it is: the number of the ftars muſt needs be either 
even or odd, but it cannot be ſaid, that either of them is abſolute- 
ly beſt in itſelf; nor yet that the number of thoſe nebulaſæ Stellæ, 
which appear to our fight as ſmall as pin-duſt, ſhould be juſt ſo 
many as they are, and neither one more nor leſs; fo, likewiſe, 
the number of created angels and human fouls, or that every one 
of us had a Being, and a conſcioutneſs of ourſelves, muſt needs 
be determined by the arbitrary will and pleaſure of the Deity, 
who can obliterate and blot out any one of us, again, out of 
Being, and yet the world not be a jot the leſs perfect by it. 
However, we may readily joia and bear a part with the four and 
twenty elders in the apocalypſe, falling down before the throne in 
that ſong of their's, Thou art worthy, o Lord ! to receive glory and 
hozour and poauer; For Thou haſt created all things, uc N rn 
SennTiy 08, and for thy [will or } p.caſure they are, and avere created, 
c. iv. 11. Though al/ things in the univerie had not been arbt- 
trarily made, ſuch as they are; but according to the belt art and 
wiſdom ; yet were they not therefore leſs Me r $:anouw Ded, for 
the will of God ; it being his will to make them according to his 
wiſdom; or to order all things in number, meaſure and weight, 
Wiſd. xi. 20. 

Zo be continued. |] 


VIII. 

OBSERVATIONS on the SEVERITY of our LAWS in 
the CASE of THEFT. From Dr. DE LANEY's SER- 
MON $; juſt publiſhed. 

9 Cannot help obſerving, with concern, that the laws of our 

land, in the cafe of theft, are the moſt unrighteous and 
unequitable, that can be imagined. 

Here, the ſtealing of a cow, or a ſheep, is death by the law! 
Now, what can be more unrighteous and abſurd, than, that the 
life of a man ſhould be eſtimated by that of a cow or ſheep ? and, 
beſides this, it is putting the higheſt and loweſt guilt upon a 
monſtrous foot of equality. A man muſt go the gallows for ſteal- 
ing a ſheep, and he can only go there for murder; and with this 
advantage, that he hath ſometimes a better chance of eſcaping in 
the latter cafe : is not this reviving all the cruelty and iniquity of 
Draco's laws, where death was the puniſhment of the loweſt 
crimes, as well as of the higheſt ?= And after all, whea the thief 
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is executed, what reparation is made to the ſufferer ? None at al: 
It the felon had any property, it is forfeited to the crown, and 
the poor man who is defrauded, muſt be at the expence and trou- 
ble of proſecution ; and ſo the injury, inſtead of being repaired, 
15 aggravated ; And if he ſhould enter into any meaſures to have 
his damages repaired out of the felon's ſubſtance, though perhaps, 
his whole being and livelihood in the world depended upon it; 


this is called compounding of felony, and is interpreted into one 


of the moſt heinous and puniſhable offences he can be guilty of 

in ſociety ! 

Whereas, if the offender were either ſold into another country, 
{where he was bound to labour, and his price, or a proper part of 
1t, paid to the perſon injured by him) or were confined to labour 
at home, in ſuch manner as that the profits of his labour might 
then be applied to repay the damages he did; the injury might 
then be repaired, and a vagrant, who ſtole from ſloth and idle- 
neſs, being forced to hard labour for a ſeaſon, would naturally 
acquire a habit of honeſt induſtry, and ſo, inſtead of being cut 
off from the commonwealch as a nuiſance, might be preſerved 
as a profitable member, Now all this folly, and abſurdity, and 
iniquity, ariſes intirely from the legiſlature's negleQing to forum 
and build itſelf upon the law of God, Exod. xxii an emiſſion, of 
which it is aſtoniſhing how any Chriſtian ſociety could be guiity 

IX. 
To the EniTors of the CuRISTIAN “S MAGAZINE. 
GENTLEMEN, 

It is hoped, that the following paraphraſe on St. Paul's Epiſtle 
to Philemon, written by the late Sir Richard Steele, in the 
modern ſtyle, above /ixty years ago, will not be thought unſuita- 
ble to the deſign of your paper. 

Cavendiſh-Square, Jam, Gentlemen, 
OF. 1, 1766. Your humble Servant, 
FAVONICUS 


T is introduced in this manner: There is nothing which ex- 

preſſes a man's particular character more fully than his pri 
vate letters to his intimate friends. We have one of that nature 
in St. Paul's epiſtle to Philemon, which, in the modern ſtyle, migh. 
run thus : | 


„My worthy friend, 

It is wich the higheſt ſatisfaction that I every day hear you 
commended for your generous behaviour to all of that faith, in 
the articles of which I had the happineſs to initiate you; for 
which, (though 1 might preſume an authority to oblige your 
compliance in a requeſt I am going to make you) yet, chuſe Ira. 
ther to apply myſelf to you as a friend, than as an apoſil- ; 
for, with a man of your diſpoſition, I need not a more pcwerfu! 
argument than that of my age and impriſonment. Yet, is noten 
petition for myſelf, but in behalf of the bearer, your late fer- 
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vant, Oxeſſmus, who, I underſtand, robbed and ran away fron 
you, 1 will be anſwerable for what he defrauded you of: 
this be a demand upon me; not to mention that you owe 12 or 
very felf. I called him 10vr /ervant, but he is now alto ty vs 
regarded by you in a uearer relation, even that of your fellows 
chriſtian, for I etcem him a ſon of mine, as much as yourſit ; nay, 
methinks 1t is a certa n peculiar endearment of hm to me, that [ 
had the happineſs of gaining bim in my confin2ment, 1 beleec 
vou to receive him, and think it an a& of p'ro..a07.0 hat ne went 
away from you fer a /ea/5n, to return, more 13:provevs to your 
ſervice or ever.” 

This letter is the fiacere image of a good ard pio ts man, and the 
ready utterancee of a generous chriſtian temper, tow hat. lomes 
ly does he ailume, though Q priſaner 1 Liow h :moly 5 de:cend, 
though an apaſlis? Could any requelt have Ucn nad, or auy 


perſoa obliged with a better grace ? 


X. 
A LETTER from the famous Sir WALTER? RALFHGH, 
while under SENTENCE of DEATH, to his LADY. 


3 7 OU ſhall receive, my dear wife, my laſt words in thee 
my lait lines“. My lere, I ſend it you that you may k:2p 
it when I am dead; and my council, that you may remember 
it when I am no more. I would no, with will, preſent gu 
ſorrows, dear Be/5 : Let them go into the grave with me, and 
be buried in the duſt; and, ſeeing that it is not the will of God 
that I ſhall ſee you any more, bear my cettruclion . patiently, and 
with a heart like yourſelf, 

He was kept at Wincheſter near a month after he was condemned, 
in daily expetition of denth; the time of which was ſo determined, 
that he wrote this pathetic letter as what he intended for his laſt wor s, the 
night beloꝛe he expected to be put to death. He was, however, repri-vect, 
and committed to the Tower of T,ondon, This was in 1615-16, in the 
Inch of .that year he was releaſed ; ant in 1617, he received the king's 
commiiſion, empowering him to ſet out on that ungappy expe fition to 
America, which was the orcaſion of his condemnatioa and death in 
October following. The night before his death, liz wrote dhe fellaowing 
verks, Witch were found in his Bible. 


Even ſuch is time! who takes in truſt 
Our youth, our jovs, and ali we have, 
And pays us but with earth and dult ; 
Who, in the dark and filent grave, 
When we have wander d all our ways, 
Shats up the ſtory of our days, ; 

But from that earth, that grave and duſt, 
the Lord ſhall raiſe me up, Itruſt. 

We have ſubjoined this anecdote of Sir Walter, as the above ſetter has 
wely been Fubliſhed in the papers, as urifien the nip (bt before bii death. 
W- may, perhaps, take ſome future occaſion to give our readers 2 further 
account of the life of this truly great, good, and much-iniucy man. 

: | 


Vol. VII. 2 2 2 Firſt, 
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Firſt, I ſend you all the thanks which my heart can con vo 
or my words expreſs, tor your many travails and cares for me 
which, though they have not taken ellect, as you wiſhed, y 


— 


ret 


* 


my debt to you is not the leſs; but pay it 1 never Nall; in this 
worl t. 
Se 3 ] beſcech you, for the love you bear me livins, the 
vou do not hide yourſelf many days, but by your tr. walls fee! - 
to he! p m miſerable Porkpness OG the right of my poor chi] 
3 mouruing ch nnot avail he, that am bat duft. 


4 
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blood will guench their malice who def Xs my flavohter, tht 
they will not ſeck to kill you and yours” wich extreme my erty. 

To what fricnd to direct you, I knew not; for all mine he 
leſt me in the true time of trial Moſt ſorry I am, that gta 


thus ſurprized by death, I can leave you no better eſtate. Co! 
hath prevented all my determinatious; that great Gop, „5 


worketh all m all! If you can hve tree from want, cate for io 
more; for the reit is but vanity. Love God; and begin betimcs : 
In Him you tha!i find true, everlaſting, and e: less tom rt. When 
vou have tra avelied and wearied YO urſelf *. ith all ſorts of woricly 
copitatio: s, you {hall fit down by ſorrow in the end. 7 cach you; 
ſon alſo to {erve and fear God , Whillt he is yourg, tha: the 1 
of God may grow up in him; then wiitl God be an bun 
you, and 2 father to him ; an huſband and a father that can n 
be taken from you. 

Baiite oweth me a thouſand pounds „and Adrian n hund 
In Guernſey alſo | have much owing me. Dear wife ! bete: 
you, for my fonl's ſake, pay all poor men. When T am « 
no doubt you fi:ail be nuch for ught unto, for the world think 
was Very lich. , 

Have a care to tbe fair preter cos of men; for no erc 
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to diũuade you from marriage; for it will be beſt for you, þ:) 
in reſpect of God, and the world. As for me, I am non 
yours? nor you mine: death hath cut us aſunder, and God! 
divided me from the world, and you from me. 

Remember your poor child, for his father's ſake, wha 1: 
you in his happieſt ef te, I fued for my liſe, but God kn 
i: was lor „ou and yours” that I detred it. For you know, 
dear wife, your child is the child of a true man, who, in lu 
reſpect, dcipiſeth acath, and his misſhapen ande ngly fern 
[cannot write much: God CROW? how haidly [ Beal t! 
time, When ll fNeep ; and it is alſo time for me to pee y 
thooghts from the world. Peg my dead body, 


* 2 


on, and either lay it in Sherborne, or in kx 
* - 
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I can ſay no more. Time and death call me away, The 
everlaſting God, powerful, infinite and inſcrutable God wImiphty, f 
whois goodacts itſelf, the true light and life, kee p you und you;'s, 4 
and have meicy upon me „and fe rgive my perſecutors and f.lle | 
accuſers, and [end us to meet 1n his glorious kin gdom. My dear 
N an wa $9.» | | & Fa as 4 

wite, re wcgs « Bleſs my D0y 3 pray for me; and let my true God 
hold you both in his arms! 

Your's, that was, but now not mins 2 own, f 


WALTER RALEGH. 


2 —— 2 e 
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XI. 

TRANSLATION of Dr. LOWITII's I ECTURES on th, 
SACRED POE TRT of the HEBREWS, 
(Continued from p. 497.) 

LF. U. 


Of IMAGES from the 8 AC RE D IIIS TOR. 
TTAVING propoſed four kinds of images, which are intro- 
Lil 1 duced into = Hebrew poetry by metaphor, it remains that 
' i 4 1 ' 
We treat of the lat of chem, w hich are taken from the more re- 
' pF 


markable tranſactions recorded in iacred ſtory. As the manner of 
theſe diifers ſomething from the former; ſo our method of treati ng 
them mult be ſome h at different: for What we have hitherto d 11 
courſed concerning Evie, has genera ally had thts tendency, that, 
attentive to the affairs, cuſtom- 3 Op! nions, and ideas a the He- 
UD. cs, we might prepare ourſe lves a mo eaſy acces to their 
intimate ele ancics; aud having conſider: q the weight of all 
heir circut! ſtances, might rightly eſtimate the. | bree and [POP > 
tance of each; might ditpe el, as much as poſi ible, tue cl ads which 


antiquity hath ſpread over them; might give the obſcure their W 
proper light, the defpisgd their grace, the wp! f alin 7 tnelr ſplea— : 

dor, the mein their dignity. But in theſe, of which we now | 
treat, hard 15 any t 5 ing oil OTCUT, Winch has any obſcu: 1ty or of. 4 | 
tence: Not! ning which can appear do Want a Very ſollicitous * 1 | 
plication, or, 1ndue: b. Any delend : pl all. All things will | appear Þ 
particularly clear, bright, and ſublime. The ſacred hift tory even 2 
yet illuſttates thete with it's ligh 8 and exhibits taem to our view, bY 
with not much 1-{s Inftre than to the Hebrews themſelves « f oid. 3 
Indeed there is this difference, that the images of theie things I 


— 


* 3 -Sr £07 


were, familiar and dometiic to the Hebrews :-and ſo obtained a 


| 
power, and that the greateſt poſſible, to move and delight ineir 
minds; and oiten, there was very much moment in this particu- {9 


Jar, that the place it ſelf, that the ſame ſcene, as it were, that 

ſome certiin vetiizes and manifeſt figns of ſo great miracles, were 

immed; ately before their eyes: while on the - CORETATY the ſame 

things with us, however celebrated, and held in higheſt honour, 
222 2 
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yet are found ee leſs efficacious, by the diſtance of places, arc 
tne length of tim 

But the manner it of theſe metaphors is moſt worthy of obſerya. 
tion. In deſcriving and adorning illuſtrious actions, and Mon- 
dertul things to happen aſterwards, the Hebrew pocts are ac. 
cuſtomed to uſe images, of things before done, Which have ſoms 
principal place in the hi ſtory of their na ion; and 10 to p int and 
illuminate with colours plainly foreign, yet, in ſome degree like, 
things future by paſt, new by ancient, leſs known by kn; Wa. Ag 
this is peculiar to the ſacred poems, nor, as far as | know, com- 
mon to them with any other poetry, I have thought pioper 19 il 
Iuſ-ate this part with a greater variety cf examples. Therefore 
ſome common places of the ſacred hiſtory, the chief, at leatt, if 
not all from wheace images of this kind are drawn, are eaume- 
rated jn their order, ant od; at the lame time, their ſ.gurative e power 
is marked, and that method and conitancy of accommodation, 
which hath already been often obſerved in others, but in thele 
will ſhine forth very clearly. 

ike firit of this fort, is the chaos, and creation, from whence 
the facred hiſtory itfel? takes it's beginning. The images drawn 
ſrom theſe are conſtar, tly transferred to remarkable changes in 
government, whether good or bad; to the overthrow or 10 flora— 
tion of kingdoms and nations. This is moſt familiar to the pro- 
phetic poetry, then eſpecially when it :ifes moſt boldly. If it 
foretelis deſtruction to the kingdom of Judah, from the hand of 
the Chaldcans, or threatens deſtruction to the enemies of liracl, 
it paints all things maniteſtly in the fame colours, as if univerſe! 
nature was about to return into it's original chaos, Thus jere— 
miah, in that ſublime, and more than poetic viſion, where the 
impending deſolation of Jucea was betore his eyes. 


I beheld the earth, but lo! it was without form, and void, 
Ang the heavens, but they ſhine no more. 

I bel eld che nountains, but behold they tremble, 

And all the hills were ſhaken together. 

1 beheld, and! Dt there is no man, 

And all the bir Rt the heavens vaniſh'd, 

I beheld. ad 1 0! a defart Carmel, 

Aud all it's citics deroyed! 

By the pretence of the Lord ; by the fire of his fierce anger 


And Iſaiah, on a fimilar argument, wonderiully : 


He ſhall firetch ont upon it the line of emptineſs, 
And the meatare of confuſion +, 


Each of theſe writers not only had the Moſaic chaos in mind, but 
have even expreſſed the very words of the ſacred hiftortiar 


The prophets augment and accumulate theſe ſame ideas wit: 
many other additions. 


* 0 — 272 P XX * 
Jer, iv. 23.— 26. + Llaiah x xxiv. 11. The 
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The ſun and the moon ſhall be darkened, 

The ſtars ſhall withdraw their ſplendor ; 

And Jenovan ſhall roar out of Zion, 

And utter his voice from Jeruſalem : 

All the hoſt of heaven ſhali be diſſolved, 

The heavens alſo themſelves ſhall be rolled up as a ſcroll, 
And all their hoſts ſhall fall down, 

As the leaf falleth from off the vine, 

And as an unripe fig from it's tree ||. 


But, on the other hand, when the reſtoration of the Iſ:aclitiſh 
«fairs is predicted; 


But I, ISHovau, am thy God; 

Who immediately quiet the ſea, when it's waves roar : 
The Lord of hofts is his name: 

I have put my words in thy mouth, 

And | have protected thee under the ſhadow of my hand, 
That I miy plant the heavens, that I may found the earth'; 
And that I may ſay to Zion, Thou art my people N. 


For Ir Hhovan comforteth Zion, 

He comforteth all her waſte places, 

He will make her deſarts like Eden, 

And her wilderneſs like the paradiſe of Jenovan ; 

Joy and gladneſs ſhall be found therein, 
nankſgiving, and the voice of melody“. 


The image of the deluge is next to the firſt of theſe two juſt 
mentioned particulars, and is commonly employed in expreſſin 
the ſame things. Therefore, as the deſolation of the Holy Lad 
is often deſcribed, as if the ancient chaos was returned; ſo ſome- 
times the ſame event is expreſſed by metaphors drawn from that 
univerſal deluge. 


Behold ! the Lord maketh the earth empty, and maketh it 
waſte; 

He inverts the face of it, and diſperſes the inhabitants: 

For the cataracts from on high are opened, 

And the foundations of the earth are ſhaken; 

The earth is utterly broken down, 

The earth is moved exceedingly, 

The earth reels to and fro, like a drunkard, | 

And is removed from ic's place, like a cottage of one night f. 


Theſe are great : the human mind can ſcarce conceive any thing 
greater: yet there is nothing of this kind more ſublime than 
what is taken from the deſtruction of Sodom, which is the next 
topic, and is transferred to expreſs the puniſhment inflicted by 
God on the wicked; 

t Joel iii. 15, 16. j Tſai. vXXiv. 4. Lai. li. 15, 16. 
® Ifai, Ii. 3, ＋ Ila!, xxiv. 1; 18, 19, 20. 
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Upon the wicked he ſhall rain burning coals 
Fire, and brimſtone, and an horrible tenipeſt 
Tits ſnall be the portion of their cup f. 


ws 


» 


For it is the day of the Lord's vengeance, 

The ycar of recompences by the Avenger of Zien; 

The fireams thereof ſhall be turned into pitch, 

And it's duſt into btimſtone; 

And the land thereof ſhall become burning pitch: 

Night a and day, it hal burn unextinguithed; 

1 5 he {moke thereof mall alce nd forever. 

From gene atien-to generation it ſhall lie waſte; 

For infinite ages n- ne ſhall 
The departure ef the lfruelites from Eg pt, as 55 Words mates 
tor many magnificent deſcri] tions, 0 18 1b trans! red metaphor;- 
cally, to many events not diſün-ilar in their nature. Does God 
promiſe help, liberty, ſalva ion, grace to his peo] le? Immediate!l 
the Excdus, the di- de d jea, the encmies vyerwhetmed,; the « 
ſarts fately traverſed, the four twns burhing forth from the roch 
offer tlemſelves to the poet's miic, 


* 1 r 
Thus ſaith nova, 

7 f 1 1 L. { 
JW! 11 1 * 1 92 V. A IZOUD 14 the Ea, 
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als through it 


And a Path through them ty Waters; $3 CVWer.: 
* WE T4 ' * * fo + 
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z 41 7 5 By wn \X1 11 T4 — ky 4 444014 never rie: 
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e ( Ct, Tilt * 0 Cu {Lag ed CD itouc * 
Remember ye not the iormer things, 
N. % i tf 111 * Lilh Ul : 0 f Old ＋ 
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Feivers in the defartE, 


* 


T jul a angther propnecy ©: the lame divine post, to be ur der- 


300d u it's primaty, the Ui not it's principal jcnic, Ci the deliver- 


ance from the Baby le nit! u Gaptivity : in the exordivm of which, 
the ſame things are plainly introduced, but b) a fine prolopo- 
pœia, than which Late ing can LE more ſublime 
Awa! de. awake! put nſtrer gta, Ch arm of the Lord f 
Awake, as in the ancient days, iu che generations of old: 
Art not thou He who hail cut off the proud, and wound ed the 
crocudile ? [ £ reat deb r 
Art not thou He, who haſt dried the ſea, the waters olf ite 
Who haſt made the depths of the ſea, a way tor the redcemed 
to paſs over **, 
Of the ſame kind with the former, and the laſt of theſe common» 
Places which J ſhall produce, 15 the deſcent of God upon mount 
Sinai. When the coming of God to excrcilc Judy ment, to deliver 


the | Þ 10Us, to cut off his enemies, or the divine pewer cxhihitine, 
ittelt in any manner is deſcribed, * Neue is turnithed from tha 
I Plaim xi. 6. l Iſai. xxxiv. 8, 9 10. ce Iiate xlili, 16— 19» 


1, COU 
«43+ 449 XJ 19, 40 14 
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auguſt and dreadful apparatus of Sinai. Noth. 
nothing more gra 


5 more frequent» 
nd than theſe Iwill juſt; pro ode an example or two. 
Pehold ! the E rd cometh forth out of his plare, 

He cometh down, and treadeth on the high places of the earth: 


The mountains melt beneath him 


oy * 
"4 11. * 8 * 2 * 1 3 *. a 
And the vallies <vv:.le themiclves; 
| * * 1 . ; i 0 Py 5 P 
7 wax bet re the nr 


Then the earth hook aud trembled 
And the foundations of the mounteins wore moved; 
They were veuementiy haken; for he was wroch. 
There went up a ſnoke out of 1's nonrils, 

And from his month a devovring fire: 

l UT GLAS coa's went forth from him. 

He bows. tae heavens, and aeſcends 

hiek darknets beneath his fee 
He rides upon a cherub, and flies 
And is b. * on the wings of the wind, 
Je males darkuels his ſecret place; 
His tabergacle round about him 

The darkncis of waters, the thicknefs of clouds. 

The clouis ſte before the brichtneſs of his preſence 2 
Hail-ſtones and burning coals dart forth: 

Then Tenovayr thungers from heaven ; 

And the Hligheſt ſends ſorth his voice, 

th hail-fones and burnin 7 coals ; 

catters his enemies with his a ar ros, 

ri! es them away aſtonithed with his frequent lightnings“. 


- 
„ 


4108 


heſe paſſages are rendered in proſe, and almott literall. 


and! 299 


yet 1 woos the force, greatneſs, a 2d ſublimicy of the iman 


4 


W211 appear ſuficiently even from thenee'; whicu, in theſe palaces, 


wherein they are accommodated to other things, have ſomething 
more grand than when they are defcrived in their own proper 
place, nowerer ma Znificently. Fer the contempiation of ſome its 
militude between them even in dinerent things, which produces 
delight and ad mIration, adds much to the grandeur of the ideas. 
But we muſt obſerve, though ſome of theſe images have ſuch 
kimiiitude, that the y may be aptly accommodated to one and the 


ſame thing, yet 1 t often hap ppens that many of them are collected 
and mixed together, to augment the greatneſs of an event. O 
this we have an ex ample in that encharift oa] ode of David 
avenging God, by im ages drawn from mount Sin, t, as vou have 
zuſt een; in whit tollows immedia ately, the image is taken from 
the Red-lea, and the river Jordan : 


1 
nou quated; for, Taving deſcribed the anger and majeſty of an 
v 


hen tae channels of water were ſeen, 
Ine foundations of the world were diicovercd ; 
At thy rebuke, o Jehowah / 
At the blaſt of the breath of thy anger. 
Tt appears that this Kind of metaphor is principally adapted to the 
Prophetie poeſy, as well from the examples already produced, as 
14 Mica. i. 3z +» 
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from the nature of the thing itſelf ; for prophecies are always ac- 
companied with ſome obſcurity ; not, indeed, ſuch as renders the 
dition confuſed, and throws a darkneſs over the ſtyle ; but which 
principally conſifls in this, that ſome part of the future is deſign- 
edly concealed, and only ſo much ſhewn as is permitted to be 
diſcovered. Therefore, however clearly the event itſelf is ſome- 
times marked out, yet the manner and circumſtances are common- 
ly wrapped in ſome darkneſs: to which end common images of 
this kind are very ſerviceable ; by which are inipreties, and 
ſtrongly marked upon the mind, ſuch things as were proper to 
be amplified. ; namely, the force, ſplendor, greatneſs, and atrocity 
of the whole ſubject; and, at the ſame time, :hoſe things are con- 
cealed which ought to be ſo; the order, manner, circumſtances, 
and, in fine, the particular. and more minute parts of the event. 
Nor does it appear leſs from hence that this kind of metaphor is 
not compatible with profane poetry ; as neither it's hiſtories nor 
it's fables afford any plenty of ſufticient!y worldly images of this 
kind; nor, indeed, does their matter much require their applica- 
tion and uſe. Indeed this ſpecies of prophetic metaphor, is, as ! 
obſerved, ſo accommodated to reaſon, that it is not intirely ſe- 
cluded from the heathen poetry, when converſant on this ſubject; 
for we find that Virgil hath, more than once, fallen into it, when 
delivering prophecies. Thus the Sybil to Aneas : 

Scamander ſhalt thou find, and Simois there, 

And Greece ſhall arm a ſecond hoſt for war, 

A new Achilles riſes to the ſight, 

Whom too a pregnant Goddeſs brings to light ; 

PiTT's Eneid, b. vi. v. 122. 

Then ſhall new Argos bear the choſen powers; 

New wars the bleeding nation ſhall deſtroy, | 

And great Achilles find a ſecond Troy: WarTon,Ecl.iv. v. 4. 

Unleſs we are to interpret this paſſage from the completion ot 
the great year and the doctrine of the renovation. There is, 
however, this difference, that in the heathen poets we ſometimes 
find an example which may be referred to this kind, of a meta- 
phor transferred from ſome one perſon or thihg, to fome other 
particular thing or perſon. Not that from thence any general or 
common image can be formed, which 1s uſed to be transferred, 
conſtantly and perpetually, as it were, by a fixed law, to all 
others of the ſame kind, or to deſignate an univerfal idea. 

I have conſidered all theſe as metaphors, when moſt of them 
might more truly be referred to allegory ; but it makes no differ- 
ence as to what I meant to explain: certainly, many of the paſſages 
which I have here produced pertain to that more ſublime ſpecies 
of ſacred allegory, which, even in a true, and by no means 
adumbrated matter, looks far beyond the next and immediately 
occurring ſentence, and includes, as it were, in the fhell of a com- 
mon argument, an interior and more divine ſenſe. But of this 
we ſhall ſpeak ſhortly ; for, in treating of the allegory of the ſa- 
cred poetry, it is neceſſary that I ſhould touch upon that part, 
however difficult and obſcure, wherein the ſublimity of many of 


the ſacred poems is more efpecially placed. (To de continued. 
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DEITY.-A POEM. 

the late Mr. Samurt Borse. 
{ Continued from p. 498.] 

X. RECTITUDE. 


ENCE diflant far, ye ſons of earth 
profane, 
The looſe, ambitious, covetous, or vain; 
Ye worms of power! ye minion'd ſlaves of 
ſtate, 
The giddy vulgar, and the ſordid grent ! 
But come ye purer ſouls, from dioſs refin'd, 
The blameleſs heart and uncorrupted mind! 
Let your chaſte hands the holy altars raiſe, 
Freſh pg bring, and light the glowing 
blaze 
Your grateful voices aid the muſe to ſing 
The ſpotleſs juſtice of th* almighty King! 
As os rectitude divine he knows, 
As truth and ſanctity his thoughts compoſe; 
So theſe the diftates which th' eternal mind, 
To reaſonable beings has affign's ; 
Theſe has his care on every mind impreſs'd; 
The conſcious ſeals the hand of heaven at- 
teſt ! [right, 
When man perverſe, for wrong forſakes the 
He ſtill attentive keeps the fault in ſight ; 
Demands that ſtrict atonement ſhould be 
made, 
And claims the forfeit on th* offender's head! 
But doubt demands, hy man diſpos'd 
this way? 
Why left the dangerous choice to go aſtray ? 
If heaven. that made him did the fault 
« foreſee, [than he.“ 
«* Thence follows, heaven is more to blame 
No: had to good the heart alone inclin'd, 
What toil, what prize had virtue been al- 
fign'd ? 
From obſtacles her nobleſt triumphs flow, 
Her ſpirits languiſh, when ſhe finds no foe | 
Man might perhaps have been ſo happy ſill, 
Happy, without the privilege of will, [11] 8 
And juſt, becauſe his hands were tied from 
O wonderous ſcheme to mend th' almighty 
by linking all the dignity of man! [plan, 
et turn thine eyes, vain ſceptic, own thy 


By 


pride, 
And view thy happineſs and choice allied; 
N from r her bliſs derive, 
. bliſs d the power of thrones to give; 
VOL, VII. Renn 1 g 
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See vice of empire and of wealth poſſeſs'd, 
Pine at the heart, and feel herſelf unbleſs'd. 
And ſay, were yet no farther marks aſſign'd, 
Is man ungrateful ? or is heaven unkind? 

« Yes, all the woes from heaven permiffire 

fall, (them all.” 

« The wretch adopts, the wretch improves 

From his wild luſt, or his oppreſſive deed, 
Rapes, hattles, murders, ſacrilege proceed; 
His wild ambition thins the peopled earth, 
Or from his avarice famine takes her birth ; 
Had nature giv*n the hero wings to fly, 
His pride would lead him to attempt the ſky ! 
To angels make the pigmy's folly known, 
And draw ev'n pity from th' eternal throne, 
Yet while on earth triumphant vice prevails, 
Celeſtial juſtice balances her ſcales; 
With eye unbiaſs'd all the ſcene ſurveys, 
With hand impartial every crime ſhe weighs; 
Oft, cloſe . at his trembling heels, 
The man of blood her awful preſence feels; 
Oft, from her arm, amid{ the blaze of = 


The regal tyrant, with ſucceſs elate, 
Is forc'd to leap the precipice of fate ! 
Or, if the villain paſs unpuniſh'd here, 
"Tis but to maks the future ſtroke ſevere ; 
For ſoon or late, eternal juſtice pays 
Mankind the juſt deſert of all their ways. 
"Tis in that awful all- diſcloſing day, 
When high omniſcience fhall her books 
diſplay ; | | 
When juſtice ſhall preſent her ſtrict account, 
While conſcience ſhall atteſt the due amount; 
That all who feel, condemn'd, the dreadful 
rod, [God! 
Shall own, that righteous are the ways of 
Oh then, while penitence can fate diſarm, 
While lingering juſtice yet with-holds its 
arm, : (time, 
While heavenly patience grants the precious 
Let the loſt ſinner recollect his crime! | 
Immediate to the ſeat of mercy fly, 
Nor wait to-morrow, left to-night he die 
But tremble, all ye ſons of blackeſt birth, 
Ye giants, that fleform the face of earth 
Tremble ye fons of aggravated guilt, 
And, ere too late, let ſorrow learn to melt; 
Remorſeleſs Murder! drop thy hand ſevere, 
And bathe thy bloody weapon with a tear; 
Go, luſt impure! converſe with friendly 
light, ; 
And quit the manſions of defiling night ; 
1 0 4 A { Drop, 


1 
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Drop, dark hypocriſy, thy thin diſguiſe, 

Nor think to cheat the notice of the ſkies ! 

Unſocial avarice, thy graſp forego, 

And bid the uſeful treaſure learn to flow; 

Reſtore, injuſtice, the defrauded: gain 

Oppreſſion, bend to eaſe the captive's chain, 

Ere awful juſtice ſtrike the fatal blow, * 

And drive you to the realms of night below ! 

But doubt reſumes, If juſtice has decreed 

4 The puniſhment propoxtion'd to the deed z 

< Eternal mifery ſeems too ſevere, [bear! 

& Too dread a weight for wretched man to 

6 Too hatſh! that endleſs torments ſhould 

e re 

« The crimes of life, the errors of a day! 
In vain our reaſonwould preſumptuous pry; 

God's counſels are beyond conception high : 

In vain would through his meaſur'd juſtice 
. "Jean? | | (man! 

His ways, how different from the ways of 

Too deep ſor thee his ſecrets are to know, 

Enquire not, but more wilely ſhun the woe; 

Van by his threatenings, to his laws at- 

tend, 

And learn to make omnipotence thy friend! 

Our weaker laws, to gain the purpos'd ends, 

Oft paſs the bounds the Jaw-giver intends : 

Oft partial power, to ſerve its own deſign, 

Warps from the text, exceeding reaſon's line; 

Strikes, biaſs'd, at the perſon, not the deed, 

And ſees the guiltleſs unprotected bleed ! 

But God alone, with unimpaſſien'd fight, 

Surveys the nice barrier of wrong and right; 

And while, ſubſervient, as his will ordains, 

Obedlient nature yields the preſent means; 

While neither force nor paſſions guide his 

_ views, 

| Ev'n evil works the purpoſe he purſues! 
That bitter ſpring, the ſource of human pain, 
Heal'd by his touch does mineral health 

' _-., Contain 3. 

And dark affliction quits its fearſome ſhrowd 
At his command, and brightens into good. 
Thus human juſtice, far as man can go 

For private ſatety ſtrikes the dubious blow: 
But rectitude divine, with nobler foul, 

Conſults each individual in the whole 

'DireRts the iſſues of the mortal ſtrife, 

And ſees creation ſtruggle into life! 

And you, ye happier ſouls! who in his ways 
Obſertant walk, and ſing his daily praiſe! 
Ye righteous few! whole calm unruftled 
+ breaſts, * 

No fears can darken, and no puilt infeſts ; 

To whom his gracious promiles extend, 

In whom they centre, and in whom ſhall end; 
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Which (bleſt on that foundation ſure 
Shall with eternal juſtice be ſulfilbd: 

Ye ſons of life, to whoſe glad hope is given 
The bright reverſion of approaching heave; 


With grateful hearts his glorious praiſe rect?» 
Whoſe love from darkneſs call'd you out te 


So let your piety reffective ſhine, 

As men may thence confeſs his truth divine 
And when this mortal veil, as ſoon it muſt, 
Shall drop, returning to its native duſt ; 
The work of life with approbation done, 
Receive fromGod yourbrighttmmortalcrown! 


The POOR MAN LAMB; or, ; 
PARAPHRASE of NATHAN'\ 
PARABLE to DAVID, after the 
murder of URIAH, and his marriage 
with BATHSHEBA. 


By the Honourable ANNE, Counteſs of 
WINCHELSEA. 


W ſpent the alter d King in amorout 


The hours of facred ſong and holy prayers ; 
In vain the altar waits his flow returns, 
Where unattended incenſe faintly burns ; 
Invain thewhiſpering prieſts their fears expreſs, 
And of the change a thouſand cauſes gueſs. 
Heedleſe of all their cenſures he retires, 
And in his palace feeds his ſecret fires; 
Impatient, till from Rabbah tidings tell, 
That near thoſe walls the poor Uriah fell; 
Led to the onſet by a choſen few, 
Who, at the treacherous ſignal, ſoon withdrew; 
Nor to his reſcue c'er return'd again, 
Till by fierce Ammon's ſwerd they ſaw the 
victim flain. 


"Tis paſs'd, *tis done! the holy marriage 
Too ftrong to be unty'd, at laſt is cut. [Ko 
And now to Bathſheba the king declares, 
That with his heart, the kingdom too is hers; 
That Iſrael's throne and longing monarch's 


Are to be fill'd but with her widow'd charms; 
Nor muſt the days of formal tears ſucceed, 
To croſs the living, and abuſe the dead. 
This ſhe denies z and ſigns of grief are worn, 
But mourns no more than may her face adorn; 
Give to thoſe ey es, which love and empire fir d, 

A melting ſoftneſs, more to be deſir'd; 

e, tha* hard to be endur d, 


Till che fix'd time, tho“ har | 
d confort's name 


Was paſs'd, and a 


e _ w= 


i 


5, 


A Treaſury of Divine Knowledge. 


When, with a pomp that ſuits a prince's 
thought, ; | 

By paſſion ſway*d,and glorious woman taught, 

A. queen ſhe's made, than Michal ſeated 
higher, | lyre. 

Whilit light unuſual airsprophane the hallow'd 


Where art thou, Nathan ? where's that 
ſpirit now, 

Giv'n to brave vice, tho' on a prince's brow? 

In what low cave, or on what deſart coaſt, 

Now virtue wants it, is thy preſence loſt ? 


And lo! he comes; the reverend bard 
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Defil'd with duſt his aweful ſilrer hairs, 

And his rough garment wet with falling 
tears. | 

The king this mark'd, and conſcious would 
have fled, 

The healing balm which for his wounds was 
ſhed ; 

Till the more wary prieſt the ſerpent's art 

Join'd to the dove Jike temper of his heart, 

And thus retards tlie prince juſt ready 0 
depart. 

« Hear me, the cauſe betwixt two neigh- 
bours hear 

Thou, who for juſtice doſt the fceptre bear: 

Help the oppreſs'd, nor let me weep alone 

For him, ho calls tor ſuccour from the throne. 

Good princes for protection are ador'd, 

And greater by the ela, than by the ſaword.”» 


This clears the doubt, and now no more he 
tears hears : 
The cauſe his own, and therefore ſtays and 
When thus the prophet 3 —— 
In a flowery plain 
A king-like man does in full plenty reign z - 
Calts round his eyes, in vain, to reach the 
bound, 805 
Which Jordan's flood ſets to his fertile ground: 
Counting his flocks, whilit Lebanon contains 
A herd as large, kept by his numerous ſwains 
That fill with morning bellowings the cool air, 


And to the Cedar's ſhade at ſcorching noon 


repair, 
Near to this wood a lowly cottage ſtands, 
Built by the humble owner's painful hands; 
Fenc'd by a ſtubble- roof from rain and heat, 
decur'd without, without all plain and neat. 
A held of ſmall extent ſurrounds the place, 
In which one ſingle eue did ſport and graze : 
This his whote Rock, : tal in full time there 

came 


To blels his utmoſt hopes, a ſnowy land 3 
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Which, leſt the ſeaſon yet too cold might provis 


And northern blaſts annoy it {rom the gone. 
Or tow ring fow} on the weak prey might ſeize, 


(For with his flore his fears, mult too increaſe) . 


He brings it home, and lays it by his ide, 
At once his wealth, his pleaſure, and his pride; 
Still bars the door, by labour call'd away, 
And, when returning at the cloſe of Gays | 
With one ſmall meſs himſelf and that ſuſtains, 


And half his diſh it ſhares, and half his flendec | 


gains. 


—When to the great man's table now there 


comes | 
A lord as great, follow'd by hungry grooms; 
For theſe muſt be provided ſundry meats, 
The beſt for ſome, for others coarſer cates! 


One (ſervant diligent above the reſt, 
To help his maſter to contrive the feaſt, 
Extols the lamb, twas nour.ſh'd with ſuch 

care, 

So fed, ſo lodg'd, it muſt be princely fare; 
And having this, my lord, his own may 
ſpare.” . ü 

© In haſte he ſends, led by no law but will, 
Not to intreat, or purchaſe, but to kill. 

The maſſenger arrives; the harmleſs ſpoi] 

Unus'd to fly, runs bleating to the toll : 

Whilſt for the innocent the owner fear'd, 

And, ſure, would move, could poverty be 
heard ! 

6 Oh ſpare, hecries, the product of my cares! 
My ſtock's increaſe ! the bleſſings on my 
pray*rs ! | , 

My growing hope, and treaſure of my life!“ 
More was he ſpeaking, when the murdering 

knife | 
Shew'd him his ſuit, tho? juſt, muſt be denied, 
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And the white fleece in it's own ſcarlet dy d; i 


While the poor helpleſs wretch ſtands weep- 
in 


De bp 
And lifts his hands for juſtice to the ſky.* —» 


—* Which he ſhall find! th' incenfed king 


replies, I 
When for the foul offence th* oppreſſior dies 
O Nathan! by the holy name I ſwear, q 
Our land ſuch wrongs unpuniſh'd fall 5 

bear, | : 


If, with the fault, th* offender thou declare. 


Is whom the prophet, cloſing with the 
time, [th'ill-natur'd crime. 
«© 'THOU ART THE MAN, replies, and thine 
Nor think againſt thy place or ſtate I err; 
A pow'r above thee does this charge prefer: 
Urg'd by whoſe ſpirit, hither am F brought, 
Lexpoſtulate his goodneſs, and thy fault ; 
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To lead thee back to thoſe forgotten years, 
In labour ſpent and lowly ruftic cares, 
When in ke wilderneſs thy flocks were few, 
Thou didſt the ſhepherd's ſimple art pure © 
Thro' cruſting froſts, and penetrating dew : 
Till wongering Fe {aw fix brothers paſs'd, 
And thou, elected, thou the leaſt, and laſt , 
A ſceptre to thy rural hand convey'd, 
And in thy boſom royal beauties laid: 
A lovely princeſs made thy prize that day, 
When on the ſhaken ground the ian lay, 
Stupid in death, beyond the ich of cries, 
That bore thy ſhouted praiſeto liſtening ſkies, 
And drove the fing foe as ſwift away 
As winds of old, locuſis to ZEgypt's lea. 
Thy heart with love, thy temples with re- 
nown, [ crown, 
Thall-giving hand of heav'n did largely 
Whilſt yet thy cheek was ſpread with 
youthful down. 


What more could craving man of God im- 
lore, 
Or Ls for favour d man could God do 
Yet could not theſe, nor iirael's throne ſuffice 
Intemperate withes, drawn thro' wandering 
eves. 
One beauty, notthy own, and ſeen by chance, 
Meits down the work of grace with an allur- 
ing glance; | 
Chaces the ſpirit ted by ſacred art, [HEART T! 
And blots the title TER GoD's ow 
Black murder breeds, to level at his head, 
Who hoaſts ſo fair a partner of his bed, 
Nor long muſt he poſſeſs thoſe envied charms, 
The ſingle treaſure of his houſe and arms: 
Giving by this thy fall, cauſe to blaſpheme 
To all the heathen the A{mighty name: 
For which the ſword ſhall ſtill thy race purſue, 
And, in revolted Iſrael's ſcornful view, 
Thy captiv'd wires ſhall be in triumph led 
Unto a bold uſurper's ſhameful bed; 
Who, from thy bowels ſprung, ſhall ſeize thy 
| throne, 
And ſcourge thee by a fin beyond thy own. 
Thou haſt thy fault in ſecret darkneſs done 
But this the world ſhall fe before the noon- 
2 day's ſun,” 
Enough - the king, “ Enough!” the 
faint replies, 
And pouer his ſwift repentance from his eyes: 
Falls on the ground, and tears the nuptial 
veſt, preſs'd: 
By which his crime's completion was ex- 
Then, with a ſigh, blaſting to carnal love, 


Drawn dee p as hell, and piercing heav®n above, 


IRE 


* 
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fmore ?. 


Let me, he cries, let me, attend his rod, 
For I have ſtunꝰ d for I have loſt my God 


„Hold! ſays the prophet, of that ſpeech 
beware, | 


God neer wwas bt, unleſs by man's deſpair : 

The wound that thus is willingly reveal d,“ 

Th'Almighty is as willing ſhould be heabd 

Thus waſh'd in tears, thy foul as fair does 
ſhow, grow 

As the firſt fleece, which on the lamb does 

Or on the mountain's top the lately- fallen 

ſnow. (4s - 254411 

Yet, to the world that juſtice may appear 

Acting her part impartial and ſevere, 

The offspring of thy fin ſhall ſoon refign 

That life, for which thou muſt not once 
repine; 

But with ſubmiſſive grief his fate deplore, 

And bleſs the hand that does inflict no more.“ 


% Shall I then pay but part, and owe the 


whole ? 
My body's fruit for my offending ſoul ? 
Shall I no more endure, the king demands, 
And ſcape thus lightly his offended hands? 
Oh! let him all reſume, my crown, my fame; 
Reduce mr to the nothing whence I came; 
Call back his favours faſter ghan he gave, 
And, if but pardon'd, {trip me to my grave; 
Since, though he ſeem'd to loſe, he ſurely 
WINS, 
Who gives but earthly comforts for his ſins, 


The HAPPY MARINER: 


ALLEGORIGAL THOUGHTs. By J. B. 


I. 
ELL, I have ſteer'd life's troubled 


ocean's o'er, 
Safe anchor'd at the bleſt celeſtial ſhore ; 
Here boiſt'rous adverſe ſtorms alarm no more, 


IT. 
No contravening winds will here annoy, 
On flowing tides I glide with ſacred joy; 
My wakeful active powers find ſweet employ, 
III. 
Fearleſs T launch on heav'n's pacific main, 
Freighted with ſtores, far better than proud 
Spain 
Can from her rich Peruvian mountains drain, 
r-1 - . IV. * , 
No latent rocks, no hurricanes are here ; 
No noxious airs, no froxen ſeas I fear; 
No pirate fierce, no daring privater. 


V. No 


ploy, 


ng 
'roud 


rain, 


4 No 


Lo Syren'tempts me to the fatal ſnare, 


No hoſtile fleets heav'n's ſovereign flag out- His 


| He that has * winds and waves at his com- 


Still pilots and conducts from land to land, 


And bear, and praiſe, and pray, 


... A. Treaſury , Divine Knowledge. 
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And bid the world adieu 
No goods prohibited demand my care; 


No guarda- coſtas ſearch for lawleſs ware. 


To take a Piſgah- vier. 


VI. © He welcomes in the heavenly-morn, © 


That bears his Saviour's names © 


brave; Bleſt with a ſacred frame. 


His riſing thoughts ſerenely ſweet, 


D 


In theſe vaſt floods none ever found a grave. He longs to px alone; | 


VII. The ſovereign of his heart to meet, 
And worſhip near his throne. 


Prepar'd, he then in time reſorts, 
To learn his duty more; 1 

Within his maſter's earthly caurts; 
His heart was there before, 


. 


mene, 77; 7: ye 
And holds + empyrean oceans in his hand, 


dd. «> - 
pleaſe, 


Here endleſs labour is eternal eaſe, 
Nor reſt, nor exerciſe ſhall ever ceaſe, 


IX. 


Where ſolid gains and pleaſures never fail, 
I, with a proſperous and gentle gale, 
From clime to clime, on {eas ethereal fail, 


What tender paſſions move; 
Whilſt the pathetic preacher tells 
Of Jeſus, wond'rous love! 


If ſtricter morals he would gain, 
He preaches Jeſus ſtill; * 

For if his love will not conftrain, 
There's nothing elſe that will. 


TS X. Sinai the ſinner may affright, 
When ſome inviting port attracts my mind, _ Whilſt thundering forth the law; 
Happy, well pleas'd inhabitants I find, But duty will not be delight, 
Faithful, rich,' hoſpitable, good and kind. Till goſpel-grace ſhall draw. 


r = PB Tis this which changes ſinners“ hearts, 
Joyful T gain, and joyful leave the ſhore And where its pow'r 1s known, 
And deeps immenle with joys immenſe ex · The man with all hie idols parts, 


plore, And lives to Chriſt alone. 
And thus ſhall I rejoice for evermore. To every gracious act diſpos'd, 
XII Not driven by the rod; 
_— Pe th, He finds his happineſs inclos'd 
I don't without a compaſs wildly roam; In likeneſs to his God. | 


Though ill abroad, I ever am at home . "Ep 
With my moſt cordial friend, in his Fun- How denne c* 


To hear of heavenly reſt! 
Warl bounded dome. Characteriſtics of a ſaint, 
* 3 128 10, He feels within his breaſt. 


be See Matt, viii. 26, 27. 


Love to the Saviour's name; 
| 1 Kings viii. 27, | 


+ Iſaiah xl. 12 
, And fans the ſacred flame. 
A SABBATH ENJOYED, 

| ; THE 
CHRISTIAN'S FESTIVAL. 


WII. warm deſire the chriſtian pants 
| To meet the ſacred day, 


To get ſupplies for all his wants, 


Pretend to no ſuch bliſs, 
Nor the frequenters of the ſtage, 


Earth never had it in her pow 'r, 
To fill th* immortal mind; __. 
Her joys are creatures of an hour, 


And leave a ſting behind. 


' apo! 
It's cares and pleaſures quite forget, 


The moſt undoubted mark is love; 
Jeſus beholds the paſſion move, 


1 


37 
The ticeſome week he']] gladly quit, it iT 


| ih 
; 


oys begin with early dawn. 


But floating towers their peaceful colours wave; e e 


Here ſeas and ſhores with charming proſpetts And O, what unknown joys he feels, 11 


The ſcenes which worldly minds engage, 


Have joys compar'd with his. 


* 
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© may I ever have a place © 
Where Jeſus loves to come, 


Not onl but feel his grace, 
And done my home ! * 


Oft feaſt my ſoul with heay'nly fare, 
From Sipn's ſacred hill; 
And may theſe diſtant views prepare, 
For brighter viſions ſtill. 


A fuperficial taſte and drop, 
To cheer me in my way, 

Is all that I muſt ever hope, 

Pill that delightful day. 


When thine unclouded face I ſee, 

_ And live heneath its rays, - 
Then worſhip will my buſineſs be, 
And all my pleaſure praiſe, 


An ODE. on the CRUCIFIXION, 


NOUGH of raptur'd fancy'strivial lays! 
The lyre to ſolemn ſounds devotion 
ſtrings 3 2 85 : 
To ſolemn ſounds, and mingling fears with 
raiſe, - 
The Ling; the God, the crucified ſhe fings, 


To thee, ſublime, unbounded and unknown, 
Whoſe name preſumptuous reaſon ſcans in 
vain; 
Tothee, while angelsknee] around thy throne, 
Where firſt malf man begin the daringſtrain? 


Nor man nor angel can my theme diſcloſe; 
My theme! the depths of mercy yet un- 
d 
A ſon, the ranſom of a father's foes! 
Perfection pain'd! a Deity that dy'd ! 


| My lofty ſong, the triumph of the ſlam, 


1yſterjous ſacred triumph ſhall reſound: 


The powers of darkneſs drag the victor's 


chain; 


Death feels the fatal ſelf. inflicted wound. 


Bot bark ! what diſtant ſounds of rattling 


D bones, 


x 


What mihgled tumults ruſh upon my ears? 


Now ſhouts of inſult mix with dying groans; 
| Now thünders roll, and Golgotha appears 


High on tha cloudy top the fated three, 


Stretchꝰ d on a croſs, and agoniz'd, I view 
Caul horrors creep upon me. — What is he, 
. The third, the midſt, — fo different from 


The CHRISTIAN'S 
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His languid head reclines upon his hreaft, 
And his ſtrain'd arms unpitying nails 
tranghx} |  - 
Shall man, the wretch, by all hjs anguiſh bleſt, 
Shall man behold, nor tears with triump]: 
mix? 


O! let thy heart diſſolve with pious woe, 
Thy garments rend, thy ſwelling boſom 
ſmite: | 
Let conſcious guilt repentant ſighs heftow, 
And dying love the grateful pang excite, 


Behold his form, with purple cover'd o'er, 
Not the rich tribute of the Tyrian waye, 
Diſplay'd in royal robes; but dropping gore, 

From cruel wounds which thorns and 


ſcourges gave. 


Unlock the fprings by facred forrow fed, 
And copious pour the ſalutary flood; 
For Hi can mortals” tears refuſe to ſhed, 
Who ſhed for guilty mortals ſtreams of 
blood ? 


CHARACTER of Sr WA TKIN 
WILLIAMS WYNNE, Bart. who 
died September 23, 175g- 


- 


* in the ſenate to conſtituents juſt, 
He well diſcharg'd the delegated truſt; 
His heart the love of * inſpir' d, 
Bright honour guided, and fair virtue fir'd: 
He ſtrenuous ſtrove, t'aſſert her injur'd laws, 
And toil'd unweary'd, in Britannia's cauſe; 
In her defence, his gen'rous bolom glow'd; 
In her ſupport, his ſtreams of bounty flow'd, 
Rel1gion's due he reverently paid, 
And ſocial duties which on man are laid; 
Continual plenty did his ſeats afford; 
What numbers ſhar'd the hoſpitable board 
Bounteous to all; —but if the needy cry'd, 
Largely their wants his lib'ral hand ſupply d. 
Where'er oppreſs'd, a helpleſs object lay, 
He, pitymg, poſted ſwift relief away; 
Where'er reduc'd neglected virtue mourn'd ; 
Where'er blind fortune from true merit 
turn d; * 
Where aged poor hung tott'ring o'er the 
rave, 


Unaſk d, he aided, and unſeen, he gave. 
HISTORICAL 


A Treaſury Divine 
HISTORICAL MEMOIRS: 


| Ruſſian man of war, named the Grand 
Duke, built by Britiſh ſhip-carpenters, 

after the model of an Engliſh third rate, was 
lately launched at Peterſburgh, ſaid to be the 
fineſt ſhip in her Imperial Majeſty's navy. 

They write from Liſbon, that advice had 
been received of a ſhock of an earthquake 
having been felt at Goa, a principal Portu- 
gueſe ſettlement on the Malabar coaft, 

There is advice from Berlin, that his Pruſ- 
fan Majeſty had not only confirmed Prince 
Ferdinand of Brunſwick in the dignity of 
Dean of the church of Magdeburgh, but had 
likewiſe granted to that Prince, who was al- 
ready Provoſt of St. Sebaſtian's, in the ſame 
city, the deſigns of a particular order, being 
a golden croſs, enameled with white, and 
crowned; charged on the fide with four ſable 
croſiers, and on the other with a figure of the 
Patron of the church. At each of the four 
extremities of the croſs is his Majeſty's cy- 
pher. This enſign is likewiſe to be worn by 
the Canons of the firſt rank ; and the ribbon, 
by which it is ſuſpended, which is grey, with 
a gold border, is to be put round the neck. 
They write from Cadiz, that on the 24th 
of September, the Spaniſh ſhips of war, San 
Fernando, of 80 guns, with the Aſtræa and 
Punto-Fixo frigates, arrived in this bay from 
the Havannah, and are faid to have brought 


CHRONOLOG 


Wedneſday, October 1. 

Poor woman, with a child in her arms, 
were found dead in the fields near Ma- 
rybone; they are ſuppoſed to have periſhed 
for want, as both had every mark of wretch- 
edneſs and emaciation. 

Saturday 4. One Phipps a butcher of En- 
field in Middleſex, having ſome words with 
his wife, went to the park belonging to 
Gore, Eſq. and hanged himſelf. He had not 
been married above a wonth. 

« Thurſday. 9. This morning Edward Bro- 
phy, for raviſhing Phillis Holmes, an infant 
under ten years of age; and Robert Lloyd, 
a ſailor, for robbing Mr. Craigs in Stepney- 
fields, were executed at Tyburn, purſuant to 
their ſentence at the Old-Baily. They be- 
haved ſuitably to their unhappy ſituation, 
eſpecially Brophy, who ſhewed great marks 

contrition, | 
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home between two and three millions of dal- 
lars for enn eee een 
His Daniſh Majeſty has iſſued an Edict, 
dated the 19th ult. by which all his ſubjects 
are ſtrictly forbid to embrace the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion, and the Jeſuits to remain in 
his Majeſty's territories. {4D 
Private letters from Paris mention; that tha 
French colony of Guiana, ſituated between 
the rivers Oroonoco and Amazons in Ameri- | 
ca, was going to be ceded to the States GG 
neral, in lieu of one of the Dutch iſlands in 
the Weſt Indies. — .. 
Letters from Paris adviſe, chat a ſecond 
expedition, more formidable than that under- 
taken laſt year, was talked of againſt the Em- 
puree of 2 | BE. 
perſon has lately been apprehended at 
Altena, for putting of a number of counters 
feit Engliſh guineas. n 
Advices are received of a great earthquake 
in the iſle of Cuba, which has overturned and 
diſmantled the city of St. Jago, in which very 1 
happily not above forty lives were loſt : But 
it was ſcarcely felt at the Havannah. * ©) 
A ſtrong ſhock of an earthquake was felt 
the 21ſt of July laſt, at Rio Honde, in Hon» 4 | 
duras, which did conſiderable damage along 
the coaſt. | | 1 
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Friday 10. A few days ago, two London * 
* were Foo at Saffron Walden fort 
illings each, ſor buying u ul e 4 me 
&c. before the bell had Sens a inthe be 
market-place, to give notice purfuant to an 
uſual cuſtom that the town's people,” had 
2 themſelves. T 10 il 
aturday 11. The king has been pleaſed i 1 
to grant unto Francis earl of Hertford the 
office of maſter of his majeſty's horſes," in te 


1 
I. 


* 
N 
1 


room of his grace John Duke of Rutland. 1 
The king has appointed the right hon. 
Wills earl of Hilſborough of the Kingdom WH 
of Ireland, Soame Jenyns, Edward Ehiot, 4 
George Rice, John Roberts, Jeremiah Dyſon F- all 
William Fitzhterbert, and Thomas Robinſon Wl 
Eſqrs. to be his majeſty's commiſſioners fo i vs 
trade and plantations, k Wk 
The king has appointed Robert Coney Wal 
John Cowllade, Francis Hales, and Georg my 
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Chad, Eſqrs. together with John Grey, Eſq; 
in the room of Marmadule Sowle, Eſq; de- 
ceaſed, to be commiſſioners for appeals, and 
lating his majeſty's duties of exciſe, 

Tueſda 
o'clock, ſeven men who were confined for 
debt in the Marſpalſea, in the Borough, 
found means to make their eſcape, and got 
clear off. One of them was ſeen by the 
watchman, ſtanding on the priſon-wall, as 
was crying the hour of twelve: upon his 
aying all was well, the priſoner ſaid the ſame, 
and then leaped into a ditch which is under 
the wall, where (it is ſuppoſed) the other ſix 
priſoners were ready to receive him. A ſer- 

t and a party of ſoldiers were ſent in pur- 
Kit of them, but to no purpoſe. 

Friday 17. This night between ten and 
eleven, a fire broke out at the houſe of Mr. 
Threfher, a carver, in Nottingham-court, 
Brownlow-ftreet, which entirely conſumed 
the ſame, and greatly damaged two others : 
the flames were ſo 4. that Mrs. 'Threſher 
was obliged to throw a young child out of 

the one-pair of ſtairs window, where it was 

ratched by the people, and dropt from thence 
© herſelf. Mr Threſher, with his ſon, and an 
+ apprentice, with great difficulty eſcaped oyer 
dme taps of the houſes, and had not time to 
ave any thing. 
7 Saturday ky The king has been pleaſed 

to grant unto his dearly beloved brother 
prince Henry Frederick, and to the heirs 

male of his Royal Highneſs's body lawfully 
begotten, the dignities of a duke of the king- 
dom of Great Britain, and of earl of the 
kingdom of Ireland, by the titles of duke of 
Cumberland, and of Strathern, in the ſaid 
#1 . of Great Britain, and of earl of 

Dublin in the ſaid kingdom ot Ireland. 

Wedneſday 22. This day the ſeſſions be- 
gan at the Old Bailey, when the two follow- 
ing priſoners were capitally convicted, viz. 
James Felton, an apprenrice to Mr. Eaton, 
who takes in general poſt letters, for open- 
; ng a letter RAY ferry a bank * 

 ralue twenty-five pounds, the property o 
Mr. Eveſtale. * FEEDS 
William Griffiths, for breaking into the 

| 10uſe of John Gibſon, in Catherine-ftreet, 
ud ſtealing thereout a ſilver table ſpoon, a 

mir of filver ſhoe-buckles, and a knee-buckle. 
3 fifteen were caſt for tranſportation, and fix 
= vere a = 3 ; 
at Thur 23. 18 twentyn-ve pri- 
ners were tried at the Old Bal, i. of 
mom was capitally convicted, viz, 


5 


14. This night about twelve 
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John Clarke, late à watch-caſe-maker in 
Primroſe-ftreet, for traiterouſly and feloni- 
ouſly diminiſhing the current coin of this 
realm, called a guinea, by filing the ſame, 
in which he was detected by an apprentice 
whom he uſed to ſend to change guineas fo 
half guineas, &c. Eleven were calt for tran- 
ſportation, and nine were acquitted, 

Friday 24. This day the lſeſſions ended at 
the Old Bailey, when eleven priſoners were 
caft for tranſportation,and five were acquitted, 

Monday 27, This morning a great num- 
ber of priſoners wives, and their children, 
went from the King's-Bench to the Queen's. 
Palace, with a Petition for an A for the te- 
liefof their huſbands confined for debt, as well 
on their behalf, as the multitudes of other un- 
happy priſoners in the various gaols of this 
kingdom, 

Tueſday 28. This day John Wilkes, Eſq. 
it is reported, landed at Dover, from France, 

Thurſday 30. A conſiderable Grazier has 
lately had three informations lodged againſt 
him on the Act of Foreſtalling, by meeting 
the Drovers of Scotch cattle on the borders, 
and purchaſing the whole herds, previous to 
their being brought to an Engliſh market, 

Friday 31. Accurate plans are ordered to 
be taken of all our forts, ſea-coalts, and ſets 
tlements in Africa, and on the coaſt of Gui- 
nea, in the ſame manner as has been lately 
done in North America, 

There are now ſixteen ſeats vacant in Par- 
liament by deaths and promotions, during the 
laſt receſs. 

Laſt night a porter from a ſtage-coach was 
carrying ſome game and a poitmanteau to 
Mr. Cleveland's, haberdaſher, near Gray's- 
Inn, he was accoſted by two ſharpers, who 
told him the gentleman lived at No. 8, in 
Holborn-Court ; and while he went to knock. 
at the door, they cut the cords, and made off 
with the portmanteau, but left the game be- 
hind. 

At the Quarter-ſeſſions held at Sheffield, 
the Grand Jury have found bills of indictment 
againſt ſeveral perſons for foreftalling and in- 
groſſing, and ſeveral other perſons were allo 
indicted for following the buſineſs of com- 
won huckſters without being properly li- 
cenſed ſo to do. 

Yeſterday a journeyman taylor was carried 
before Sir Robert Ladbrcke at the Manſion- 
Houſe, by the officers of St. Bride's pariſh, 
charged with having cohabited with a woman 
for ſome time, by whom he had a child, ard 
aecording to her account, ſhe is again pregnant 


by him, and become chargeable to the pariſh, 
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eSYSTEMATICAL DIVINITY. 


CHAP. LXXIX. 


On CHRISTIAN FORTITUDE. 


4 
KN the former chapter we laid before our F 
| Wn foo Fon come readers, the nature, excellency, and impor- 14 
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i tance of Chriſtian ForTITUDE ; together | | 
$ ox | : with ſome of the calls which ſhould ex- 2% 
Keri 35 cite the Gncere believer to the practice of £7 Ui 
3-2} i ſo capital a branch of his duty. We now | "4 7 
NK proceed to urge a few other motives to _— / 
þ "SH ovoo 38 noo this end, and ſincerely hope they may „ 


produce the deſired effect in every ſerious 
and ingenuous mind. 


— - — 4 — woes 


To arouſe then all our courage in the chriſtian combat, conſider 1 
we, in the firſt place, in how good a cauſe we are engaged. op 
Soldiers always fight more valiantly when certified of the goodneſs N 
of their — þ What cauſe can be like that, in which the =. 
chriſtian engages ? It is the cauſe of God, and of Chriſt; who 1 
ſtand by to ſee in what manner we maintain it; ready to aſſiſt, = 


and prepared to reward our valour and perſeverance. Shall 
earthly heroes readily ſubmit to hardſhips, mortifications, and all =. 

the fatigue of ſelf-diſcipline, for temporal honour ; for the breath ' Ki 
of popular applauſe ;—and ſhall we be afraid, ſhall we be back- | 
ward, to undergo much leſs for heaven, for immortality ! They | 
do it to obtain a corruptible crown ; but wwe an incorruptible, Oh | 
let us. ever keep this great reward in view, and we ſhall be ter- | 
rified by no difficulties or diſcouragements cf men or devils, of 
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ourſelves, or others, from proſecuting the glorious warfare where 
in we are engaged. 

In this juſt and important cauſe, we have the ſuccours of On 
nipotence to aid and ſupport. God himſelf is ever near at hand 
to help us; and upheld by ſuch an almighty auxiliary, what 
enemy have we to fear? If God be for us, who can le agaUf. 
us ? 

When the Lord devolved the government of the Iſraelite: 
upon Joſhua, after the death of Moſes, he repeated and 
earneſtly inculcated upon him the exerciſe of the virtue now 
recommended: and he urged it by the very motive here con- 
tidered, namely, the aſſurance of his preſence and help.” 
„will not fail thee, nor forſake thee : only be thou ſtrong, 
and very courageous, that thou mayeſt obſerve to do according 
to all the law which Moſes, my ſervant, commanded thee.” 
And again, © Have not 1 commanded thee ? Be ſtrong, aud 
of os, courage ; be not afraid, neither be thou diſmayed ; 
tor the Lord thy God is with thee, whitherſoever thou goeft.” 
Every fincere chriſtian may conſider theſe exhortations as ad- 
dreſſed to himſelf: and, in this cafe, who can be backward to 
tread undauntedly the paths of duty ? Surely every bchever may 


ſay with the eminent chriſtian of old, We are all immortal, 


till our work is done.“ 

And for the inferior degrees of injury and oppreſſion, for ca- 
lumny and reproach, why ſhould a chriſtian be at all moved by 
theſe? For when ſlander and and falſhood have done their werlt, 
and ſhot their moſt invenomed arrows, it is but the wind of the 
breath of man, and cannot hurt your beſt intereſts, while you ſtand 
approved of God. Neither can it at all hurt your temporal eaſe, if 
You have FoRTtTUDE enough to contemn it. One man praiſes, ano- 
ther abuſes you: So it was with your Saviour. Some ſaid, “ He 1s a 
good man:“ Others ſaid, · Nay, but hedeceiveth the people.” One 
minute they judged St. Paul to be a murderer, the next a God: But 
what is all this to the inward teſtimony of a man's conſcience ? Ir 
cannot make a hair of your head white or black. Reproach 
amongit menis but a trifling evil; nay, it is a bleſſing, if compared 
with praiſe, honour and glory among the ſaints before the throne ot 
God, and the applauſe of Jeſus and his angels, at the laſt preat 
day. * Bleſſed are ye when men ſhall revile you, and perſccute 
you, and ſhall ſay all manner of evil againſt you falſely, for my 
lake,” Beſides, to diſpel all ignoble fear of men, and to increale 
your FoRTiTUDE in this reſpe&, conſider that merit and virtue 


alone are the objects of envy and flander. Dogs only bark at 


the moon when ſhe ſhineth ; and the moon affords a leſſon to 
chriſtians in what manner they ſhould regard and treat the voice 
of evil ſpeakers :—Deſpiſe them and ſhine on. 

But in the next place, as the moſt lively and awakening motive, 
conſider the examples of holy FoxTiTupe before you. Look to 
the patriarchs and prophets, the apoſtles and martyrs, and all 
the chriſtian worthies, your illuſtrious predeceſiors, who have 


quitted 
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quitted themſelves like men, in numerous and ſhining inſtances 
of active and paſhve courage: Bold to attempt and reſolute to 
endure, they have given us noble patterns of this virtue; and 
why ſhould our ſpirits fail us, our lips tremble, or our hearts 
faint if we are called to the fame confeſſion, the ſame ſuffering 
and trials with them? Is not our religion ſtill divine? Is not the 
goſpel till worthy of the ſame honour? ls not our God the 
lame Almighty ? Is not our Redeemer the ſame Jeſus ? and does 
not adying,. a riing, a reiguing, and a rewarding Saviour deſerve 
the ſame homage of our tongues, and demand the ſame glory at 
our hands ? 

Yes ſurely, he demands it of us: he deſerves it infinitely ; 
and the more, as his own great example teaches us to practice 
this virtue, by which we may be the better enabled to adore 
him. Ie captain of our ſalvation, invincible in ForxTITUDE, was 
an illuſtrious pattern of it, throughout his miniſtry. He feared 
the face of no man ; but boldly reproved fin and finners : he 
purſued his father's buſineſs, and the inſtruction of mankind, 
notwithſtanding the unwearied efforts of the malicious againſt 
him: When called to bear his laſt teſlimony to the truth, he 
ſhewed the trueſt FoxTiTuDE, witneſſing before Pilate a good con- 
teſſion, and ſealing it with his blood. 

Thus ative in reſolution, he was no leſs eminent for paſſive 
fortitude ; bearing with humble reſignation, reproaches and in- 
dignities from an inſulting multitude; perſecuted, buffeted, 
ſcoffed, deſpiſed, diſtrefſed, and conflicting with many and mighty 
inward ſorrows; abandoned by his friends, and crucified by his 
enemies! In this the apoſtle to the Hebrews calls us to look 
to Jeſus, to Jeſus more pecaliarly than all that cloud of ſuffering 
and brave witneſſes whom he had before collected: To Jeſus, 
who for the joy that was ſet before bim, endured the croſs, de- 
ſpiſing the ſhame, and is ſet down at the right hand of the 
throne of God! Confider him, who endured ſuch contradiction 
of ſinners againſt himſelf, leſt ye be weary and faint in your 
minds, | 

And now having, as we propoſed, ſet forth the ſtrong motives 
witch ftimulate to the practice of this divine virtue of Fox ri- 
rUDE; It may not be unſeaſonable, in the next place, to enquire how 
we have proceeded therein, and to conſider the ſeveral requiſites 
and qualifications peculiar to that great end. This we had 
intended to do in the preſent chapter, but for want of room are 
obliged to poſtpone it to our next, 


[ To be continued, ] 
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_ HISTORY 


IN the year 1511, William Sweeting azd John Brewſter, were 


burned together in Smithfield, for denying the cor poreal pre- 
ſence of Chriſt in the Sacrament, and ſundry other popith notions; 
quickly after which, four other men were ſacrificed in the flames 
at Newbury, in Berkſhire ; as was alſo Robert Coſin, at Bucking- 
ham, on the like account. | 2 
September 1518, john Stillman, and Thomas Man, being ac- 


. cuſed of hereſy, to Dr. Hed ; they were both delivered by him to 


the ſheriff of London, to be deſtroyed in the accuſtomed manner ; 
and accordingly they ended their days in the fire at the place 
mentioned above. Some time in the ſame year, Chriſtopher 
Shoemater, was burnt at Newbury, for refuſing his aſſent to cer. 
tiin papiſtical doctrines. 

Anno 15 19, eight perſons were deſtroyed by fire at Coventry, 
for teaching their children the Lord's Prayer and Ten Command- 
ments, in the Engliſh tongue. 

In 1523, twc youngmen of the ſociety of Auguſtine friars, were 
compelled to yield op their ſouls to God, in the fire at Bruſſels, 
for their profeſſion of the reformed faith; and the following year 
Henry Lutpen, a monk, for zealoufly preaching the goſpel of 
Chriſt, was deſtroyed by the inſtigation of the Franciſcan friers, 
at Diethmaz. The perſecution of this man was carried on in the 
following manner : Some of the friars having learned where he 
lodged, afſembied a large multitude of perſons in armour, 
and ſeized upon bim as he lay in his bed, out of which they 
pulled him, and dragge.. him to and fro a long time; after this, 
they demanded of him, for what cauſe he came to that place; 
and on bis anſwering, “to preach the goſpel;“ they cried out, 
„ away, away with him, for if we hear him talk he will make 
heretics of us every one.” Having conſulted in what manner 
they ſhould put him to death, they at length agreed, that he 
ſhould end his life in the fire ; declaring at the ſame time, that by 
ſo diſpoſing of him, they ſhould receive praife both from God and 
man; and his fate being thus determined, the ſentence againſt him 


was immediately pronounced in the following terms; „ Foral- 


much as this thief hath wickedly preached againſt the worſhip of 
our bleſſed Lady, we condemn him to be burned;“ which being 
concluded, they began to beat him unmercifully ; one of the fri- 
ars crying out, in order to encourage the reſt, * fall to work 


... boldly; tor truly, God is preſent with us.“ The fewel yot burn- 
jag when they had kindled the light part thereof, they again 
gave him many blows, and wounded him alſo with their wea- 
Pons in divers places. At length after much cruel treatment, he 


received a ſtroke un his breaſt with a mace, which put an intire 


end to his ſufferings, by depriving him of his life, 


Not 
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Not long after the concluſion of the above tragedy, another 
preacher of Chiiſt's goſpel, named George, was murdered by ſe- 
veral aſſaſſins, hired for the purpoſe by ſome monks, becauſe he 
had adminiftered the communion in both kinds; as was likewiſe 
a monk, for no other reaſon, than that he had taken to himſelf 
a lawtul wife, _ 

In October of the ſaid year, a town in Germany, called Mit- 
ten, was molt cruelly ravaged, and divers of the inhabitants 
thereof ſlain, for entertaining a proteſtant miniſter to 1 among 
them; about which time alſo, Gaſper Tamber, and a ſcrivener, 
named George, were burned to death at Vienna, for their attach- 
ment to the-reformed doctrine. | 

Nearly at this period, a perſon, named John Clerk, was firſt 
whipped. three ſeveral times, at Meldon in France, and then 
branded in the forehead, tor oppoſing the validity of the Pope's 
pardons. After this, being again apprehended for deſtroying 
ſome images, he was ſentenced, firſt to have his right hand cur 
off, and his noſe pulled from his face; then to ſuffer thegtearing 
off his arms and breaſts}; and laſtly, to be burned alive; all which 
torments he endured with marvelous reſolution and conſtancy, 
triumphantly ſinging the following words of Pſalm xv. Their 
idols are filver and gold, the works of mens hands.” 

Much about the time juſt mentioned, a curate of Melza, by 
Antwerp, having preached the goſpel in that town, the Em- 
peror Charles, receiving information thereof, gave free liberty 
to all perſons that would to take away the upper | ria x: from 
each of the auditors of the ſaid prieſt, and offered moreover, a 
reward of thirty gilders to any one that would ſecure his perſon. 
In, conſequence of this proclamation, another man who preached to 
the people, inſtead of the above curate, while he was abſent, was 
ſeized upon by two butchers ſervants, and drowned in a ſack. 
Quickly after this, a learned prieſt of Holland, named Piſtorius, 
was ſtrangled, for his attachment to the proteſtant priaciples, as 
was alfo a ſchool-maſter on the like account. 

The next year a doctor in divinity, named John Caſtellane, 
was committed to priſon a: Nommene in Lorrain, for zealouſly 
advancing the opinions of Luther, in divers places. After lon 
confinement, he was firſt degraded * from his prieſtly office, — 

| then 


As in the courſe of our narrative, we have frequent occaſion to ob- 
ſerve, that ſuch or ſuch an one was degraded from his ſacerdotal function; 
we ſhall here give an account of that ceremony, as it was practiced upon 
the perſon whoſe ſufferings ate now the ſubject of our conſideration, 
Being habited in all his prieſtly apparel, they cauſed him to kneel before 
the biſhop, with his hands folded together; then the officers gave him 
the chalice, (in which was ſome wine and water) and likewiſe the patin, 
with the Hoſt, all which the biſhop took from him again, ſaying, “ we take 
from thee all power to ſacrifice to God, and to ſay maſs, as well for the 
quick as dead.“ This done, the biſhop ſcraped the nails of both his hands 
with- a. piece of glaſs, ſaying, “ by this ſcraping, we take from thee all 
power to lacrifice; to conſecrate, and to bleſs, which thou had received — 
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then conſigned over to the 'devouring flames. On the delivery 
of him to the ſecular judge, the biſnop of Nicopolis, addreſſed 
Kimfelf to that magiſtrate in the following terms, „My lord 
Judge, we pray you, as heartily as we can, for the love of God, 
and for the refpect of our prayers, that you will not in any point, 
dq any Fung hurtful to this miſerable man, either as to the 
maiming of his body, or the procuring: of his death.“ A true 
fpectmen this of papiſtical piety and ſincerity. The doctor being 
conducted to the place of execution, and the fewel kindled, he 
endured the torment of the fire with ſuch heroic intrepidity, that 
ſeveral of the ſpectators were much wrought upon, and ſome of 
them ſo far, as to cauſe them to relinquiſh their popiſh errors, 
and to embrace thoſe chriſtian principles, for which this great and 
good man gave up his life a willing tacrifice in the flames. | 

Sometime in 1526, a prieſt, called John Huglain, was deftroyed 
by fire at Marſpurg, by the biſhop of 3 for teaching 
ſome principles which were contrary to thoſe adopted by the 
rulers of the popiſh church; and in the February of the enſuing 


year, 


the anointing of thy hands.” He next took away from him the cheſil, ſay- 
ing, © by good right we deprive thee of this ornament, which fignifieth 
charity, becauſe thou haſt torſaken the fame, and all innocency likewiſe; 
then taking away the ſtole, he ſaid, “thou haſt villainoully rejected the 
Lord, who is repreſented by this thing; wherefore we deprive thee thereof, 
and render thee unable to exercile the office of priethood, and all things 
pertaining thereto. The degradation from priefthood being thus ended, 
they gave him the book of the goſpels, which the biſhop took from him 
again,/aying, ** we lake from thee all power to read the goſpel in the church 
of God, for it appertaineth only to ſuch as are worthy.” After this, he 
ſtripped him of his deacon's veſture, called a dalmatike, ſaying, “ foraſ- 
much as thou haſt not fulfiled this naniſtry and office, we deprive thee 
of the Levitical order.“ This done, the biſhop took the white ſtole from 
his back, ſaying, „we juſtly take from thee this white ſtole, which thou 
had® reecived undefiled, and which thou oughteſt to have borne in the 
preſence of our Lord, and we prohibit thee any more to exerciſe the office 
of deacon ;” he was next ſtriped of the veſture of ſub-deacon, and had (the 
book of epiſtles taken from him, being thereby depoſed from reading 
the fame ; and after being prohibited to act, either as an exorciſt, door- 
keeper, or bell-ringer ; the biſhop took off his {urptice, ſaying, by the au- 
thoizty of God Almighty, the Father, the Son, the Holy Ghoſt, and by 
our own authority, we take away from thee, all clerical habit, and de- 
ſpoil thee of all ornament of religion ; and we alſo depoſe thee from all 
order, benefit, and protection of the clergy, as unworthy of that profeſſion, 
and commit thee to the ignominy of tae ſecular tate.” Atter the _ 
had ſaid this, he took up a pair of ſheers and began to clip his head, 
ſaying at the ſame time, „we cat thee out of the Lord's heritage, as an 
unthankful child, and take away from thy head the crown, which is the 
royal fign of prieſthood, and as thou haft ſung with thy mouth, that 
which Tow haſt not believed in thy heart, nor accompliſhed in works, 
we take from thee alſo, the office of ſinging in the church of God; and 
pronounce farther, that the ſecular court ſhall receive thee into their 
charge, being thus degraded from all clerkly honour and privilege.” 
Such is the theatrical foppery of degradation from the ſacred order, which 
is practiſed by the directors of Rome's communion, 
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year, George Carpenter of Munchen, in Bavaria, was taken into 
cuſtody for having affirmed the following particulars, ** That he 
did not believe a prieſt could forgive fins ; that he did not think 
4 man could call God out of heaven ; 'nor that God was in the 
bread of the altar; nor that the element of water could give 
grace.“ Being exhorted to recant his opinions, and refuſing ſo 
to do, he was ſentenced to be conſumed in the flames; after which 
a perſon endeavouring to prevail upon him to ſpare himſelf, on 
account of his wife and children, he reſolutely replied, My wife 
and children are fo dear to me, that I would not part with them 
for all the riches in the poſſeſſion of the duke of Bavaria; but 
[ will readily forſaxe them for the love of God.” At the place of 
execution he behaved with great magnanimity, and the fire be- 
ing kindled, he chearfully yielded up his ſpirit, after havin 
earneſtly called on the name of the Lord. The Auguſt follow- 
ing, Leonard Keyſer, a ſtudent at Wittimberg, ſuffered death in 
like manner with the perſon laſt mentioned, for maintaining 
ſandry particulars which were contrary to the received opinions 
of thoſe times. 

In 1527, a widow in Holland, named Wendelmuta, was com- 
mitted to cultody for her religious opinions; and during her 
confinement, ſeveral monks endeavoured to prevail upon her to 
recaat her principles, but their attempts were attended with no 
ſucceſs. Being aſked by a friend, why ſne did not keep her ſen- 
timents to herielt ; the anſwered, << It is written, with the heart 
we believe unto righteouſneſs, and with the mouth confeſſion is 
made onto falvation.”” After the ſentence of condemnation was 
pronounced again her, the was conducted towards the ſtake, 
where a monk preſented a crucifix, which he often requeſted her 
to kits ; but ſhe utterly refuted to comply with his deſires, tellin 
him, that ſhe did not worſhip gods made of wood, but him onl 
who had his habitation in heaven. The fewel being placed aboat 
her, ſhe tervently intreated the aſſiſtance of Almighty God, and 
with a Cheartul countenance committed herſelf to the executi- 
oner, who firſt ſtrangled her, and afterwards conſumed her body 
to aſhes. 

Two years after the martyrdom juſt related, Peter Fleſtedius, 
and Adolphus Clarebachus, were burned to death at Cologne, for 
their adherence to the proteſtant faith. 

Anno 1530, a preacher of Chriſt's true doctrine, named Tho- 
mas Hitten, after divers bickerings with the popiſh clergy, and 
ſuffering ſundry torments, was burned in the flames at Maidſtone 
in Kent; and near two years after Thomas Bilney, a prieſt, was 
degraded from his office, and delivered over to the civil power 
at Norwich, 'This excellent man once had been unhappily pre- 
vailed upon to recant his reformed opinions; but being ſoon 
after greatly troubled in his conſcience for ſo doing, he openly 
confeſſed his fault, and ſet himſelf to preach the true chriſtian 
docttine with much earneſtneſs: Being committed to priſon on 
that account, the doctors and . diſputed eagerly, and 
oſten with him, labouring with all their might to bring him 
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back again to the communion of their church; but perceiving 
that they were not like to ſucceed in their defign, he at length 
received the final ſentence of condemnation. The night before 
his execution, a few of his friends coming to the place of hi; 
confinement, they found him eating his ſupper with much chear- 
fulneſs ; and one of them taking notice thereof, he ſaid to him, 
follow the example of thoſe who, having a decayed houſe, uphold 
it as long as they can.” After which being told, that though 
the fire in which he was to ſuffer was hot, the Spirit of God 
could abate the force of the flame to his everlaſting comfort ; he 
put his finger to the flame of the candle, and replied to the 
following effect: „I feel, by experience, that fire is hot, but 1 
know, by the word of God, thac 2 perſons have been preſerved 
from the effects thereof; and I firmly believe, that though the 
ſtubble of my body may be waſted thereby, yet my ſpirit ſhall be 
purged unto joy unſpeakable ;” and having repeated thoſe words 
of Iſaiah, When thou paſſeſt through the waters, I will be with 
thee, and through the rivers, they ſpall not overflow thee ; when 
thou walkeſt through the fire, thou ſhalt not be burnt, neither 
ſhall the flamie kindle upon thee.” He diſcourſed concerning 
them in ſuch a manner, as greatly edified all who heard him. 
As he was leading to execution the following day, one of his ac- 
quaintance exhorted him to be conſtant, and to take his ſuffer. 
ings NN to whom he anſwered, ** You ſee how the mariner 
is toſſed by the waves of the ſea, which he beareth, in hopes of 
coming to his defired haven z ſo whatever ſtorms I may now 
feel, I doubt not, but, by the grace of God, my ſhip ſhall ſhortly 
be in its intended harbour.” In paſſing through the ſtreet, he 
gave alms to ſeveral people, and being come to the ſpot appoint- 
ed for his martyrdom, he addreſſed himſelf to the ſanders by, 
in the following terms, „Good people, I am come hither to die, 
and I was born to that condition ; and that ye may teſtify that 
I depart out of this life as a true chriſtian man, I will now re- 
hearſe to you the articles of my creed:” which he accordingly did; 
and having finiſhed the repetition thereof, he put off his gown, 
and went toward the ſtake : there he kneeled down, and prayed 
with great fervency, concluding with the ſecond verſe of pſalm 
exliii. Enter not into judgment with thy ſervant, o Lord! for 
in thy ſight ſhall no man living be juſtified.” Having ended 
his devotions, he aſked the officers whether they were ready; who 
anſwering in the affirmative, he ſtripped himſelf to his ſhart, and 
was then chained to the ſtake. After this, one Dr. Warner came 
to him to take his laſt farewel, to whom he ſaid, ** O doctor ! feed 
your flock, feed your flock ; that when the Lord cometh he may 
find you ſo doing: farewel, good maſter doctor, and pray for 
me.” The doctor having taken his leave, ſeveral friars and other 
eccleſiaſtics, came and informed him, that the people would lay 
his death to their charge, and withdraw their benefactions from 
them of conſequence, unleſs he extended his charity towards 


them, in declaring to the contrary ; whereupon he cried out _ 
a lou 
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2 loud voice, I pray you good people, be never the worſe to 
theſe perſons for my lake, as if they were the authors of my 
ceath ; for it was not they.” The reews and faggots being placed 
around him, and the fire kindled, lic held up his hands und beat- 
ing his breaſt, cried out, Jesus, and ſometimes Credo, till the 
fame prevented him from ſpcaking, foon after which he was en- 
tirely conſumed to aſhes. 

2 the z0th, 1532, Richard Bayfield, a benediQting 
monk, yielded, up his life in the flames at Smithfield, for his 
profeſon of the truth of Chriſt's goſpel. The popith clergy 
having diſcoyered the affection of this perſon for the re formed 


principles; he was committed to the priſon of the abbey, to 


which he be onged, and there ſeverely whipped, gagged, and 
confined in the tocks for the full fpace of nine monchs, at the 
end of which being ſet at liberty; he departed from Norwich, 
(the place, of his abbey) and came to London, where he was 
again quickly ſeized upon, and thrown into the biſhop's coal- 
houſe, in which place he was moſt greivouſly tormented for ſome- 
time: At length the final ſentence being paſſed upon him, he was 
conducted to the ſpot appointed for his execution, and there 
atre{ expoſed to moſt horrible ſufferings ; for the fire burning but 
lowly ; after he had continued ſome time therein, he rubbed of 
his left arm with his right-hand, and it was at leaſt a full half 
Jour before he was intirely deprived of his life. 

The enſuing month, John Tewkſbury, a leatherſeller, after 
ſundry conflicts wich the clergy, was conſumed in Smithfield, 
And ſoon after a painter at Yo, named Edward Freeze, was 
treated in ſuch a cruel manner, for writing ſome texts of ſcrip- 
ture on à painted cloth, that he went diſtraftcd.* About the 
{ame time alſo, Valentine Freeze, brother to Edward, was 
burned together with his wite at York, for bearing teſtimony 
to the truth. As was likewiſe a frier, called Royin Portugal; 
and before the end of the year, a learned and very pious lawyer, 
named James Bainham, was arreſted in the Temple of London, 
on account of his adhercace to the protelunt doctrines; and be- 
ing committed to the cuſtody of Sir Thomas Moore, the then 
Lord Chancellor, he exerted himſelf to the utmoſt in order to 
make bim recant his principles; but finding his labour in vain, 
he firſt tied him to a tree in his garden, and whipped him; then 
he ſent him to the Tower, where he cauled him to be racked in 
his preſence, till he was quite lame; after this, he, was delivered 
to Cal biſhop of London, who compelled him to ſet in the 
tocks, with irous on his legs, for near two full weeks; at the 
end ot which, he was carned to the Lord Chancellot's again, and 
by disappointment, chained. to a poſt for two nights together: 
de was next remoyed to Fulham, and there treated with great 
cruelty, for a whole fortnight, after which he was conducted once 
more to che Lower, where he was ſcourged with whips for the 
pace of time juſt now mentioned ; bis laſt imprifonment was in 
Newgate, from Whence he was led to Smithfeld, aud there con- 
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ſumed in the deyouring flames. The following moſt remarkable 
event accompanied his execution: As he flood in the midſt of 
the fire, with his arms and legs half conſumed; he cried out 
aloud, «© O ye Papiſts! ye look for miracles, behold one here, 
for in this fire, J feel no more pain than if I were in a bed of 
down ; but it is to me as a bed of roſes.” | 

Cotemporary with the martyrdom. of Mr. Bainham, was that 
of Mr. John Bent, a taylor, living at Devizes in Wiltſhire, 
where he was offered as a burnt offering, for denying, that the 
true and proper body of Chriſt, was locally preſent in the ſa- 
crament; and quickly after one John. Trapnel, of the ſame 
county, ſuffered death in like manner alſo, for his oppoſition to 
ſome papiltical opinions. 

July 4, 1533, John Frith, a very learned and pious man, 
together with one Andrew Hewit, was burned in Smithfield, fo 
oppoſing the tenet of tranſubſtantiation. 'The ſame year 
"alſo, John Cadurco, a batchelor of the civil Jaw, ſuffered in 
like manner in France, for declaring againit ſome papiſtica! 
principles; as did four other perſons likewiſe, for exprcſkng 
their diſſatisfaction with the religion at that time eſtabliſhed, 

L To be continued. |] 
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HILIP of Macedon, going out upon , an expedition, 

was ſtopped by an old woman, who demanded him to re-hear 
a Caufe in which ſhe had been injured; * Go woman, ſaid he. 
Jam not at leiſure.“ If you are not at leiſure to do juſtice, 
zeplied ſhe, why do you not lay aſide being king?“ Philip 
u dpped, examined the affair, and redreſſed her injuries. 


If; 


A Spanifh merchant, on the coaſt of Africa, having beer 
plundered by one of the late Muly Moloch's Alcaydes, threatencd 
to demand Juſtice, but was obliged to take refuge among the 
woods. Some months after, Muly paſſed that way with hi: 
court: The merchant went directly to the road, ſeized the bridle of 
Muly*s horſe, and demanded juſtice of the Alcayde who had 
wronged him. Muly, aftoniſhed at his boldneſs, aſked him i! 
he knew who he was. I know, ſaid the Spaniard, that thou 
art emperor of Morocco; and I know, therefore, it becometh 
thee to do me right.” Muly called for the Alcayde, and finding 

him guilty, condemned him to be inſtantly beheaded, ordering 
the merchant to receive treble recompenſe out of his effects; 
und as he was withdrawing, the prince reproached his courtiers, 
dy laying, © Batioub a Max!” 2 

| PHYSICQCO®O-. 
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PHYSICO-THEOTOGOY: 


?EMARKS on the WONDERFUL NATURE and FRAILT V 
of the HUMAN FRAMK. JOB X. 8—12, 


By the celebrated M. SCHEUCHZER. 


N the preſent paſſage our great philoſopher preſents to us, 

in one view, the excellency of man, and his weakneſs ; 
his nobleneſs and his nothingneſs. Who indeed ſees not this 
excellency of man ſhine forth in his firſt ſtate, in his immediate 
creation? And God ſnid, Let us make man in our image, after our 
Iikeneſs, aud let him have dominion ever the fiſhes of the jea, and 
aver the faacls of the arr, and over the cattle, and over all the earth, 
and over every reptile that crecpeth upon the earth. Gen, i. 20. 

Job here teaches us by his example to 415441 ; a know- 
ledge, which, next to that of God, is the moit uſeful and excel. 
lent of all others, Other ſciences render us learned ; but this 
renders us pious: others inflate vs with pride; this humbles us. 
Vhoever attentively conſiders his ul, cannot fail to admire 
the extreme extent and force of his underſtanding, the incredible 
rapidity of his thoughts, the ſubtilty of his invention, the 
treaſures of his memory, the infinite variety of his deſigns, and 
the inexhauſtible depth of his will. If from the ſoul we pal 
to the body, we ſhall there admire the wonderful aſſemblage ol 
ſo many different parts, it's change of ſhape, the different mo- 
tions of it's fluid and folid parts, the perfectreſs of it's whole 
!tracture ; but, at the ſame time, it's frailty : Laſtly, if we 
conſider, the union of the foul and body, of theſe two 1o different 
ſubſtances; thought will be loſt in the reflection; while admiration 
is inceſſantly employed upon the fact. This is the 2e plus ultra 
of reaſon, aud the moſt able philoſopher will grant that he 1s 
obliged to have recourſe to the ſole free will of an infinitely 
perfect creator. 

Job was not ignorant that there is no lets art in the ſtructure 
of auimals than in that of men: but his body, his own body, 
torn day and night, with the molt crue! pains, was more preſent 
to him, and more within his comprehenhon. He was convinced 
himfelf, as we are with him, that it is God who formed man. Gen. ii. 
”. who hath e in the body ſeveral members, everyone of them as it 
path pleaſed him. 1 Cor. X11. 18, Thine hand, ſays he, Have taken 
20 pains to make me, and fauſhicn me together round about ; ver. 8. 
Thin: hands ; not thoſe of an evil ſpirit, as the Manichæans 
would have it, nor a good one as is pretended by Philo and others; 
but thine infinitely wiſe power alone, Thou haſt faſhioned me 
behind and before, and laid thine hands upon me 3 Or, hau, o Lord, 
hoſt an equal knowledge of all things, achether paſt or future < 
It is thou ah formed/t me, and laid: thine hand upon me 
Plalm cxxxix. 5. The heavens are the work of thine hands : 
Palm cit, 26. God favs of himſelf, Iſai. xlvlil. 13. Mine band ale 
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hath laid the ſcundations of the earth, and my right hand hath ſpannc? 
the heavens 1, avber I wall hem, they land up together. T hy hands, ſays 
Job have mide me, and foſhioned me theether round about. The origi- 
nal is IWY1 INAYY, ozbunt vicſ/unt; the LX X have it eTa@ray wo xo 
ereincæy (ot, The ſcholiaſts read nr; words of energy, an 
which ſignify 20 fre, with application, with every peculiar care, to 
finiſh, to bring to perfection, and even to labour with ſome pain, 
or errand 4 j tor the roots are AY ogeb, pain, and dq os, be mad-, 
he prepared. Thie word 2 ebib, figniſies all rouna about, entirely ; - 
all the little veins and ares of the body, and all the ideas, of the 
foul; in a word the whole body and ſou! entire. In this ſente 
we are to vncerftand the words of David, Pf. cxxxix. 5. Ther 
haſt compaſſi me avout, or faſiioned me bebind and before ; and 
thoſe which our Saviour addrefles to the phatiſces. Luke xi. 40. 
Ye fools did not be evho made that wwhith is abitleut, make 106. 
ah,, ig arit/hin alſo? There are others who Pretend that Job, 
by the word 3/20 /ebib, round about, alludes to a potter whe 
makes velicls by means of a machine which he turns, becaut 
he immediately adds, Remember that theu bal mad: me as the olny : 
The deſign of Job's reaſoning therefore amounts to this, name); 
that God: who took the Pp: gips to form him with fo much art 4 
wiſdom, will never abandoa the work or his hand. This 
moral of the fathers, and particularly of St. Ambioſe, w ho Toy 
* Lord! caſt not aſide thy work: I confeſ; thee my Cri 
tor; I know that thou madeſt we, and my ho pe is on!) in thee 
Remember, ſays Job, ver 9, Remerniter, I fray thice that 1h: 1 
hoſt made me as the clay, aud ewuilt thuu bring me into df! 
again? God formed man, not of gold, not of filver, not of 
precious ſtones, nor of the N ot any animal already crea- 
ted; but cf the du? of the groun⁰; Gen in. Re employ! 4 
a matter, of itſelf im proper for forming a body, where ſhine: fo; 


10 great att, in order the: e by do mew 4 us his infinite power, and 
teach us, that eve are duſt; 1 Cor. xv. 47. that ae ſpell retuin 
nite the duft „Gen. xix. 23. that wwe are made of clay. Job. xxxiii. 
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we to repreſs our contempt for others, to engrave upon Cv: 
memory our irailty and our mortal! ity, and in ſhort, to lead us to 
direct every action of this body to the glory of him who tormes 
it: and that 10 much the ratke:, as this body conltruQtec., with 10 
much art, this ſo wonderful aftemblage of fluid and ſolid parte, 
anuft one day return ſo the 8 Job here coincides with Iſaiah, 
who, in his Ixivth ch. v. . fays; And new, o Lord! thou art 
our TCathen; ave are the c ay, ard thou our potier; ond eve are a! 
the avori of t5y hand : Be not auroth wery fore, &C. Job, by ths 
deſcription of his miſerable body, of that vile compound ot cl: 

aims at mov! ing God his author, and ſtrives to ſtimulate himfe 11 
to patience. He was perfeclly ſatisfied of that truth which Iſaian 
ronounced ſeveral ages after, ch. ICE g Foe unto vim 40/0 „ rx 

Feth avith hi; Baker ! Let the potfherd ftrive avith the poiſe erd's of the 
tarth; ſhall the day fy ts 725 io faſpioneth it, what maße, 
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bon? This proves that man knew not only the compoſition, of 
his body, but it's diſſolution. He knew not only that his body 
was à mere compound of water and earth; but that this com- 
pound would be one day diſſolved into water; clay, and duſt, as 
15 the caſe with all dead bodies which come to corruption, which 
at firſt are covered with a liquid putrefaction, but ſoon grow dry, 
and fall into duſt and aſhes. 

V. 20. Haſt thou not poured me out as milk, and curdled me like 
cheeſe ? Theſe words are peculiarly emphatical, and deſerve a 
ſerious attention. Job attributes the work of his generation to 
God, and not to man ; a propoſition which reaſon and experience 
equally prove, Our body is an hydraulico-pneumatic mackine, 
the infinite art whereof ſecretes it from the molt piercing obſerva- 
tion of the molt able anatomiſts. Let us ſuppoſe, what no man 
of ſound ſenſe, and who has any knowledge, will venture to main- 
tain, let us ſuppolc, that every little fibre, even the moſt con- 
cealed, was entirely laid open, and the nature of the fluids, and 
particularly that of the blood, fully known : let us further ſup- 

ſe, that ſome Forming mind could conſtrue a body conformable 
to theſe perfect ideas; it would only follow, that the anatomiſts, 
and even the moſt ſkillful of them alone, would be capable of pro- 
ducing bodies ſo artificial ; and peaſants would be incapable of 
doing ſo much ; though experience proves to us, that they are as 
intelligent upon the article of generation as thoſe who have more 
ſcience. Who knows not that men of the very dregs of the peo- 
ple, nay, fo ignorant, that they know not that they have a ſto- 
mach, are yet, nevertheleſs, able to form their like? All un- 
'derſtand, and ſucceed in this matter: the Indians as well as the 
Europeans, thoſe who are born in a thick air, as well as thoſe 
who are born in the happicſt climates. This is becauſe wie 
generation of man is nothing elſe than the unfolding of the 
infinitely ſmall principles, or germs, created at the ſame time 
with the world; and it is the fame with the generation of 
animals and vegetables. Upon the formation of man, let us 
hear God himſelf ſpeaking to the prophet Jeremiah, ch. i. 5, 
Before I formed thee in the belly, I knew thee: and the pſalmiſt, 
Pf. cxxxix. 15. My bones were nat hid from thee, though I was made 
in fecret, and erurioufly wrought in the lower parts of the earth, And 
how, I would aſk, and under what pretence, can we attribute to 
man the formation of the human body; fince it is till undecided 
amongſt the anatomiſts and philoſophers, whether we are to ſeek 
for the principles of our artificial machine, either in the ſeeds of 
the ovaria, or in the little animals of the /emen wirilis ?P But if 
we conſult the cid ſcholaſtics, they will give us this ridiculous 
explication of the text in Job, viz. Ihat the ſeed, which derives it's 
0i1gin from all the parts of the body, bears with it their very ſhapes, 
and is drawn out as milk. "Theſe are the monſtrous ideas of this 
monſtrous philoſophy ! They who compare Generation with the 
manner in which chcele is made, come nearer tothe truth. We know 
that the ſhepherds upon the Alps firſt ſeparate the milk into it's diffe- 


rent parts, the ſcious or water y, and the caſcous or cheeſy ; that then 
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they pour the coagulated milk into a mould, and ſo make the 
cheeſe. In ike manner we may ſay that Gon, by ſeparating the 
thick part from the thin fluid matter, formed the body of man. 
But yet this is not ſufficient to give a clear idea upon ſo im- 
portant a ſubject. According to Cocceius, they who attribute 
the origin of man to ſmall animals or little worms which are dit. 
cernible in the ſeed of man only by a microſcope, may ſuppore 
their opinion upon the authority of Job. The mil, this fia 
drop, according to the language of the rabbies, this reed , 
would be the very ſeed of the man ; and the ſuperfluous bleod of 
the woman would be the chee/e, The beſt expoſition of the text 
doubtleſs is the following, namely, that embryos in the firſt days 
of conception, are altogether like milk poured out and curdied cheese; 
having not only their colour and conſiſtence, but alſo their Hape; 
ſince, with the beſt microſcopes, one cannot, in theſe feeble be- 
ginnings, diltinguiſh the parts, though they are already really 
contained and figured in this fluid maſs. Mr. Ruyſch, one of 
the moſt acute anatomiſts of our time, in his Tyre Anatomigue, 
tom. vi. p. 31. plate 1. fig. 1. exhibits two of theſe little em- 
bryos of but a few days old, one of which is, as it were, the 
egg of an ant, an the other not, bigger than a loute, or the ſeed ot 
a lettice- If, with the anatomiſts, we deſcend to theſe firſt prin- 
ciples of man, we ſhall cry out with Pliny, I. vii. c. 7. 
am ſtruck with ſhame and pity, when I conſider the mean origin 
of the moſt ſuperb of all animals. He alone who hath human 
frailty inceſſantly before his eyes, will always live in honeſty and 
reEitude,” Shame will eſpecially fart up, when we conſider, that 
we are ſhut up for nine months in the narrow priſon of our mother's 
womb, where we are placed betwixt the urine and the excrements. 
V. 11. Theu haſt clothed me with ſtin and fleſh, and haft fenced 
me with bones and finews. Nan is no longer repreſented to ns here 
as coagulated milk, but as having a perfect body, and capable 
exerciſing all it's functions. Job makes mention of ſome prin. 
pal and common parts, without which the machinewoi the bos 
cannot ſubſiſt. The ft» ſerves man as a covering; the %%, 
the muſcular fleſh, capacitates him for motion; the bones fultz1: 
and ſupyort him; and the nerves or /irew's, Turniſh him wit! 
\ ſtrength, and give him ſenſation. Here, i: I were inclined s 
enlarge, 1 might run over a great part of anatomy, namely, 4 
matology, myolog y, 8/#:o/og y, and neurology ; that is to fav, the de. 
ſcription of the {kin, tne muſcles, the bones, and the nerves. 
But my limits do not allow me to enter into this detail. It fla)! 
ſuffice to touch upon them, in ſome meaſure, by the way, and 
to make the application of them to the knowledge of Gon. Under 
the name ofen, our philoſopher doubtleſs comprehends that wh 
common tegument which ſerves to inwrap the body, and which 
1s compoſed of the epidermis or upper Kin, which is very thin 
and of the f/z properly ſo called, which 1s a very elaborate aſſen - 
blage of little arteries, veins, nerves, and glands, extremely de- 


licate, through which inceſſantly circulates the ſanguine es 
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and athwart which, by means of an infinity of pores, there in- 
ceſlantly tranſpires an imperceptible fluid, conducive to health. 
Amonelt the teguments alſo is reckoned the Vat, that oily humour, 
incloſed in it's little cells; and the anniculus carnofſſus 5 of 
fleſhy membrane, ſtretched over the muſcles. All theſe parts of the 
common tegument have each their uſes, and uſes very noble and 
neceſſary. This ſkin ſhews itſelf to us every vr ; but how few 
are there who regard it as they ought, 1. e. with the eyes of the 
underſtanding, and to the glory of God the Creator ! How few, 
who examine cloſely this wonderful tiſſue, there to obſerve, that, 
according to the exigency of the acting parts, it is thicker in ſome 
places than in others, as in the palms of the hands, and upon 
the ſoles of the feet ; while elſewhere, it 1s more tender and de- 
licate ! How few, who conſider the pores of this ſpecies of ſieve, 
which are ſo ſmall, that one ſingle grain of ſand can cover a 
hundred and twenty-five thouſand of them ! We will juſt touch 
upon this at the cloſe of theſe remarks. How few are there, I ſay, 
who, with Ezekiel. (xxxvii. 6, 8.) reflect, that it 1s God, and not 
the blind idol of nature, who layeth cut the finews, and cauſeth the 
freſh to grow, and ſereteheth out the ſein. We every day eat fleſh, 
that is to ſay, muſcles, without refle&ing on the infinite art of 
theſe machines, or on the manner in which they are annexed to the 
ſolid parts, as a kind of animated levers, by the action of the 
animal ſpirits ; which would themſelves be wholly without motion 
and power, were they not continually agitated by a matter ſtil] 
more ſubtle, and moved immediateiy by the hand of Gad. Theſe 
muſcular levers are compoſed of ſmall fibres innumerable, as fo 
many ftrings ; as theſe alſo are of ſpheroidal veſicles, which, be- 
ing ſwelled by the nervous fluid, and conſequently, ſhortened, 
have an incredible force; fibres ſo thin, that ſixteen of them hard- 
ly make a Ligne de Parit, which is an inch, or the twelfth part of 
a foot, and of which, conſequently, it requires one hundred and 
ninety-two to make an inch, and thirty-ſix thouſand eight hun- 
dred and fixty-four an inch ſquare. How few perſons in ſhort, 
raiſe their ideas towards the inventor and author of theſe levers, 
towards him, who hath arranged the muſcles, and diſpoſed their 
little fibres and veſicles, in fach a manner that all the parts act 
and perform their functions, without hindering each other; who 
hath given to theſe ſame little fibres a figure, ſometimes like a 
teather, ſometimes ſpiral ! ' Surely we muit have loſt our ſenſes, 
not to acknowledge and adore God, as the architect, the mechanic, 
the geometer, in a word, the author of our whole machine; who 
hath not only fabricated this horologe, but till moves it him- 
telf every moment: Who forms, as Job ſays, the aſſemblage of 
the bones, that wonderful aſſemblage which the wiſeſt of kings 
places in the number of the moiſt hidden ſecrets of nature. Ecclef, 
xi. 5. A thou knoweft nat what is the way of the ſpirit, nr how the 
boric; do grow in the womb of her aubo is aui cb; even fo, thou 
#noweſt not the wort; of God, wvno maketh all things. Let us now 
valy conſider, that this wonderful machine of the human frame 
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is ſupported upon moveable, flexible pillars, upon diyerſe. bones, 
each of which is exactly of the conſtruction neceſſary to it's uſe, 
that the baſes of theſe pillars are not on! compounded of one 
fingle bone, but of ſeveral joined together by the ſkin and finc ws 
that the foot, taken entire and compounded of the 7ar/is, mcta- 
tarſus, and the toes, is ſo well conſtructed, that the body ſup. 
porting itſelf thereupon can move itſelf every way, ftand, walk, 
run, leap, without loſing it's equilibrium. Confider we the ſides, 
formed like a bow, faſtened at one end to the vertebræ of the 
back, and at the other, to the ſternum, and which, as a ſhield, 
defend the heart and lungs ; ſerving alſo to reſpitation, in con 
junction with the muſcles, which are placed betwixt them and 
thoſe which cover them : the back-bone, which forms a pillar, 
compoſed of ſeveral bones, and diminiſhes according to the rules 
of architecture; ſo that the body ſtanding up, is firm, and yet 
can bend itſelf ; which would be impoſſible, if the whole ſpire 
was but a fingle bone. Not to ſpeak of the craslum, which a: 
an helmet covers and defends the brain, a very ſoft matter, 74 
the precicus ſeat of the ſoul ; nor of the teeth, their ſhape, and inſer- 
tion made by Gompheſes, a ſort of cloſe articulation, or inſertion 
ike that of a nail or peg driven jnto wood : nor of the mobility 
of the lower jaw, or the admirable ſtructure of the little bones 
of the ear. All this would lead us too far: I reſtrain myſelf 
therefore, and keep to what Job himſelf mentions, viz, the 
finexws or nerves; which, deriving their origin from the whole 
brain, are extended throughout the body, and 'give motion and 
ſenſation to all the parts, carrying along with them a liquor, 
which is called aima! /pirits, lo ſubtile that it even eſcapes eyes 
armed with a microſcope. However, to avoid prolixity, I will 
not here run over this ſubject of neurology, which Willis and 
Vieuſſens have treated of with as much applauſe as labour. 

V. 12. Thou haft granted me life and favour, and thy viſitation 
hath preſerved my /firit. This is perfectly agreeable to what we 
read in Gen. 11,7. Aud the Lord God formed man of the duſt of the 
ground, and breathed into his neftrils the breath of life, and mas 
became a living /oul, God haying created this admirable ma- 
chine, the body, in order to finith his work, was to join there- 
to the /þ:ri7; that is to ſay a reaſonable ſoul, Theſe two 
beings ſo different in their rature, and whoſe union for that very 
reafon is above all natural powers, and all human conception, 
conſtitute man, whoſe lite conſiſts in the mutual commerce 
of body and ſoul, and in ſuch a diſpoſition both of the fluid 
and ſolid parts, that all and every of theſe members, as fo many 
wheels in a clock, may perform their functions, and that the foul 
and body can act upon each other reciprocally. Here let us ſtop 
a moment, that we may not loſe the opportunity ot celebrating 
the Creator's praiſe. Tell me then, from whence comes it that every 
impreſſion and all the motions of the body, paſs at the fame in- 
{tant into the ſoul ? Whence, come it, that the ſoul receives them 
even involuntarily ? Whence comes it, that in conſequence of the 
impreſſions it has received, certam ideas are excited in it, which 
ä cor eſpond 
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correſpond exactly to the emotions wherewith jit was affected? 
Whence comes it, that certain motions of the body follow certain 
ideas of the ſoul ? Whence comes it, that the foul and the body cannot 
make a divorce ? Is it the ſoul which made this indiſſoluble contract 
with the body, or the body with the foul ? Doth the ſoul remem- 
ber the time when it ſo intimately connected itſelf with the body? 
Why, as the miſtreſs of that body, did it not reſerve to itſelf greater 
privileges? Why does it involuntarily Gepend upon the body? Why 
- bath it ſubmitted to it's empire the limbs only, and not the vital 

arts, the heart, the ſtomach, and the e:itire circulation of 
the blood ? Why did it ſubmit to receive not only flattering and 
agrecable, but alſo dolorous and diſpleaſing ſenſations ? Did chance 
then produce an economy ſo marvellous, ſo full of har- 
mony ? Let the ſcoflers and libertines, if they can, reply to all 
theſe pcints, and article by article ; they will be forced in the end 
to own, if they have a ſpark of reaſon left, that all theſe things 
are admirable eſfects of his omnipotence, who hath only to ſay, 
Let it be; and will be induced to ſubſcribe to that de laration of 
our great philoſopher and divine : Thou haſt granted me life and 
favour ; and by thy continual core, haſt preſerved my /purit. 

Were we inclined to apply all theſe things in a myſtical ſenſe, 
to the Regeneration of man, that paſſage of Ezekiel. xxxvil. 5. 
might ſerve as a foundation. Thus /arith the Lord Gea, unto theſe 
bones, behold, I will cauſe breath to enter into you, and ze Hall live. 
And I will lay finews upon you, and wil: bring up fleſh upon you, and 
cover you with tin, and put breath in you, and ye ſhall live ; and ye 
ſhall know that I am the Lord. 

What we are now proceeding to obſerve, will tend to elucidate 
what was before advanced, concerning the extreme littleneſs of 
the pores of the ſkin ; and to convince 1nfidels, who often turn 
into raillery what they do not underſtand. By the microſcope it is 
ſeen, that one red globule of blood is compoſed of ſix others 
{maller; and to take the hypotheſis of the moderns at the lowoeſt 
footing, the diameter of the extremity of one of the ſmalleſt ar- 
teries, is equal to a five hundreth part of the diameter of a hair, 
It follows trom hence, that the globules of blood which cannot 
paſs through the ſmall lateral branches of the ſkin, are at leaſt 
five hundred times leſs than_the thickneſs of a hair; and than 
each of the fix ſmaller globules of which they are compoſed, 
3 + vis = >< that is to ſay, is zoco times ſmaller than a 
hair. But, as we ſhall ſee preſently, there are in our body little 
tubes, whoſe aperture is hardly g g5. 0f a grain of ſand. Con- 
ſequently, our blood muſt contain particles ſo ſmall, that they are 
not equal to 5; of a grain of ſand, And yet this is but lic - 
tle, it we compare to theſe globules of blood, thoſe of the lit- 
tle animals, which Leeuwenhock has remarked in the eggs of a 
cod-fiſh, and which, according to Kez/'s calculation, do not make 
dv TS BBD EVE GED OLD GOT VG EVE BEG 568 of an inch cube. But 
tully to perform my promiſe, let me return to the little tubes, 
which are obſer ved in the outward parts of our body, It we may 
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refer on this occaſion to the obſervations of Lecuxverboet, one 
grain of ſand covers two hundred and fifty ſcales of the outward 
ſkin, made in the ſhape of a rezcar, (for the outward ſkin by 
the microſcope appears like the ſcales of a fi!) : and each ſcale 
has five hundred ſmall excretory canals, by which it effects a con- 
tinual tranſpiration. One ſingle ſmall grain then cf ſand covers 
125000 of theie pores. The weight of all thoſe infinitely {mall 
particles which tranſpire, is alſo more aſtoniſhing, when one makes 
the calculation. According to the indubitable obſ:rvations of 
San#crius, à man of an adult age, in the ſpace of twenty-four 
hours inſenſibly tranſpires to the amount ot 5 6, which make 
ſixty ounces or 28300 grains, aud conſequently every hour 1200 
grains, and every minute twenty. Now let us ſuppoſe, accord- 
ing to what we ſaid above, that 125000 pores can be concealed 
under one ſingle grain of ſand, and that one hundred grains of 
ſand ranged in the ſame line, make an inch, 10000 an inch 
{quare, and 10000co a ſquare foot. Then Jet us ſuppoſe, with 
Mr. Wainewright, a judicious Engliſh writer, that the mean ſv- 
perſicies of an adult perſon, is fifteen feet ſquare ; in order to 
cover him, there mult he 15000500 grains of ſand ; and there 
will be in the external ſuperficies of his body, 125000 times 
15002000, or 1875000000000 pores, through which tranſpire 
twenty grains in one minute. Now the heart makes it's motion 
of contraction ſixty times every minute, in a healthy man. At 
every pulſation therefore, there mult iſſue from 1875000000008 
pores -2 or 3 of a grain of fluid parts of the body; or through 
every pore +,-3uws nus Of a grain. Now let any one, if he 
thinks proper, caculate, how many thouſand years it would take 
tor one of theſe little pores to evaporate the weight of a grain. 
For further ſatis faction in this and a variety of other like parti- 
culars, we refer the reader to Srewertins's learned diſſertation a- 
mortis a motu humorum. It remains for me now only to beg ot 
thoſe to whom theſe calculations might appear exorbitant and 
monſtrous, to produce better themſelves, or to ſhew the errors ot 
theſe; and to conſider, that the end of the moderns in their re- 
ſearches, is not a mere vain curioſity, but a real defire of teach- 
ing how to know and praiſe God, and to attain the knowledge 
of ſelf; and that this method may open men's eyes, to penetrate 
the more ſecret parts of phyſic, by the aid of mechanics, as they 
have already long ſince been opened by the experiments of 
Sancicrius. 
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The Ancient MANNER of receiving CONVERTS into 
the CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 


ITEN any adult perſons, whether Jews or Gentiles, ex- 
preſſed a deſire of embracing the Chriſtian religion, they 
addre ſſe d 
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: ddrefſe 1 themſelves to the biſhop or miniſter of the place, and 
were by him admitted into the order of Catechumeus, which was 
the loweſt rank and firſt form ; where they were inſtructed in the 
principles of the Chriſtian religion, and catechized; in conſe— 
quence of which ceremony, they received their name of Catechu— 
mens: A ſummary of the catechiſm, we find in Heb. vi. tr, 2. 

There were proper places, as public ſchools, appointed for that 
purpole, called Catechumenium, and proper officers, called Cate- 
Hs; perſons known, and capable oa work of tuch importance; 
and ſome of whom afterwards made the greateſt figure of the 
Chriſtian church; particulariy, Pantznus anno 182. Clemens, 
his ſcholar, anno 192. and Origen his ſcholar, anno 230, all fa- 
mous catechiſts, at Alexandria, and concerning whom we refer 
to Euſebius, Eccleſ. Hiſt. lib. v. c. x. xi. 

To this fiation they were admitted by impoſition of hands and 
prayer: and becauſe they attended diligently on the lectures, they 
were called Fudicntes, or Audiiirs, While they were in this firſt 
ſtate of inſtruction, they had the title of Chri/zars, and were 
eſteemed to be of the church of Chriſt, and care was taken of 
them by the church as members accordingly : thus Caſaubon in- 
forms us, Exercit. xvi, $. 33. That the hallowed bread was 
given to the Catechumens, who had no right to communicate at 
the Lord's table: For, as another antiquary, Albaſpin:vus, in 
his Obſervat. lib. ii. c. 3. obſerves, ** Althouzh they were not 
verſect and thorough-formed members of the bedy of Chriſt, vet 
they did adhere to it, and began in ſome manner to draw tlie breath 
of chriſtianity.“ Hence they were called Ty Fidet Chriſtian, 
*« Scholars cf the Chriſtian faith,” and Brethren ®, Nay, ſome of 
them, laying down their lives for the faith of Chriſt, were in— 
rolled amongſt the martyrs. Such were Hcraclides, and a woman 
named Rhais, both of the fchool of Origen, in whom the baptiſm 
of blood ſerved inſtead of, and ſupplied the baptiſm of water +. 

'he time allowed for the inſtructing of theſe converts was more 
or leſa, according to their ſeveral capacities. In the apoſtolical 
age, the time was ſhort : the Eunuch of Ethiopia was both inſtruct- 
ed and baptized in the ſpace of a few hours by Philip, Acts viii. 
35, 28. Cornelius and his friends were taught the principles of 
chriſtianity, and baptized the ſame day, Acts x. 44, &. The 
Cas er was taught and baptized in a ſhort ſpace of time, Acts xvi. 
53. beth himſelf, and all his houſe, 

In after ages, the time was enlarged. Some places ſet apart no 
leſs than two years for this ſolemn purpoſe; nay, ſome three 
years: though if they were diligent, they might be baptized 
ſooner. Others again appointed but eight months, and others 
the forty days of Lent only. The French biſhops took but ſeven 
days to inſtruct the Burgundians, and baptized them on the eighth. 

But in caſe of ſickneſs the time was ſhortened, according to the 

4D 2 degree 


Tertull. de pen'tent, Auguſt. Epiſt. 155. Chry ſoſt. Hom, ad Bap- 
taandos, tom. v. + Euſeb. Eccl, Hitt. lib. vi. cap. ili. 
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degree of the malady ; for baptiſm was never denied to them be- 
fore their death. 

When theſe catechument were ſufficiently inſtructed in the prin- 
c1>les of the chriſtian faith, they defired that they might be ad- 
mitted to baptiſm : whence they were called Competente, Which 
implies their praying together; for the number of the converts 
being often great, and the times for baptiſm ſtated, at Faſter, 
Whi:Juntide, and the Epiphany, They then joined their petitions 
together againſt thoſe times that they might be admitted to receive 
that holy tacrament. 

And from the number of theſe petitioners for baptiſm, St. Paul 
ſpeaks of Latiiſus in the plural number, as Beza obterves; becauſe 
they petitioned tor the ſeveral Rated times in the year, on which 
they werd, in the moſt ſolemn manner, admitted to that ſacrament. 

Afﬀte: the petit ons were received, they gave in their names, and 
were admitted to a very ſtrict examination“; ſo ſtrict, that it wa 
called a /c fd trial; and then, being approved they were re 
giſtered in the chuich books, which were called diptiychs; and 
from that time they were the immediate candidates for baptiſm, 
and a particular ping er was made for them, called Paridyutyuy and 
©397:95,v0 4 £x%, Or ** The prayer for thoſe who are to be illumi- 
nated and baptized.” 

While they were thus candidates for baptiſm, they were exor- 
ciſed; which exorciſms, though tt: word now ſignifies © a kind 
of conuration, and expelling the devil ay force, was then only 
a form of preyer compoſed cut of the words of the Holy Scrip- 
ture, to beſcech God to break the dominion and power of ſatan, 
in the new convert-, and to deliver them from his ſlavery, by ex- 
pelling the ſpirit of error and wickedneſs from them. Of this 
kind there are {cveral uſed in the Greek church, now extant in the 
Euch ologium publiſhed at Paris, A. 1647. Thoſe of the ancient 
Gallican church may be found in the rituals by father Mabillon, 
in his Muſeum Halicum, tom i. p. 323. We ſubjoin one of the 
pretent Greek church, which is called“ The /ealing of infants, as 
a preparation for baptiſm ?? 

O our God! we beſeech thee to infuſe the light of thy 
pref n.e on this thy ſervant, and to ſeal the croſs of thine only- 
»egotten Son in his heart and in his thoughts; that he may 
fly the va ities of this world, and the ſnares of the enemy, and 
follow thy commands Confirm him, o Lord! in thy name; 
unite him in thy good time to thy holy church, and perfect 
him by thy ſtupendous myſteries; that ſo, living according 
to tiy commands, he may attain the kingdom of beatitude with 
thine elect, through the grace and mercy of thy only Son; to 
whom, with the life giving Spirit, be glory now aud or cvermore. 
Amen +.” k 

„ P:aptizanidi nomen ſuum dent, et din ſub abſtinentia vini et carnjum, 
2c minus impoſitione, crebra exumination? baptiſmum percipiant, Concil 
Carth. iv. c. 84. 

Sce Sir Paul Ricaut's State of the Greck church, p. 161. A. 1 of; SB 
The 


The candidates for baptiſm were alſo obliged to frequent faſt- 
ings, prayers, and confollons, with abſtinence from the marriage- 
bed ; and in the laſt ſtage of preparation they learned the creed, 
which they were to repeat at their laſt examination; and then the 
Lord's prayer, which was called, The prayer of the faithful, was 
taught them alſo, together with the reiponſes in baptiſm, con- 
cerning the renouncing the devil, and entering into covenant with 
God. 

Thus prepared, they were admitted into baptiſm in the moſt 
ſolemn manner, with public renunciations and profeſſions, as 
may be {cen at large in Mr. Bing ham's Antiquities, lib. ii. c. 7. 

By the participation of this ſacrament the converts made their 
entrance into the church; they were in the porch only before; but 
were now received within the pale: they were no longer gueſts 
and neighbours ; but free denizens and fellow citizens with the 
ſaints, and the 'houſhoid of God, and were now declared to be 
member; of Chriſt, and children of God, and inheritors of the 
kingdom of heaven. 

They were now called baptized, illuminated, and initiated, and 
enjoyed not only greater privileges than before, but all the pri- 
vileges of full and complete inſtruction in all the myſteries of the 
ſacraments, which were concealed from them hitherto, or im- 
parted to them ſo obſcurely, and in part only, that they were al- 
togetner ignorant of them. The reaſons for whici erroneous 
ſuperſtition, for ſuch it undoubtedly was, the reader may find in 
Bingham's Antiq. lib. x. c. 5. 

But though theſe converts were advanced thus far to be counted 
among t e enrolled chriſtians, and admitted members of the 
church of Chriſt; yet they were not accounted complete chriſtians; 
they dio not enjoy all the privileges of the goſpel, though they 
were let into the knowledge of the myiteries of the chriſtian 
religion; nor were they made partakers of them till they were 
pertected by confirmation. 

This was the laſt ſtep, and by this they became ext, or per- 
fect members of the church of Chnit; and this was immediately 
adminiſlered after they were baptized ; for then they were pre- 
ſented to the biſhop as initiated members of the body of Chriſt, 
in order to receive his benediCtion; which was a ſolemn prayer 
for the deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt upon thoſe perſons who had 
now received the ſacrament of regeneration : and then they were 
received with pſalms ot praiſe and thankſgiving, and as ſoon as 
theſe ceremonies were finiſhed, they were admitted to the parti- 
cipation of the Euchariſt, 

For this ſacred feaſt was the conſummation of a chriſtian, the 
” perfection to which he was intitled by virtue of his bap- 
tim. 

All the ancient writers ſpeak of this receiving of the Lord's 
ſupper as the concluding privilege of baptiſm, becauſe that is tae 
laſt degree, and the higheſt ſtep of honour and happineſs we 

can 
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can be advanced to in this preſent life; to have communion with 
our God and Saviour, and to receive the pledges of his love, 
and the ſeals of our ſalvation. 

Hence confirmation was called the perfefting unction, from 
the cintment uſed at the celebration of it. And in tho 
judgment of all antiquity, * No man was of old accounted a 
perfect and complete chriſtian, who was not confirmed and en- 
dowed with the gift of the Holy Ghoſt',” Where obſerve, the 
expreſſion of £/wing and recetaing the Holy Ghoſt was even conti- 
nued and made uſe of in all ages after the apoſtles; becauſe they, 
by the impoſition of hands, did give or confer the Holy Ghoſt ; 
which, though none after their time did, or could do, yet the Con- 
firmed were preſumed to receive him, though not in the extraor- 
dinary gifts, yet in the more ſalutary gifts and graces of the Spi- 
rit, faith, piety, and love. 

And that by perfection the ancient writers meant no more 
than the poſſeſſion of the higheſt privileges of religion, and eſpe— 
cially of partaking of the Lord's ſupper, is plain from an x- 
preſſion in Diony/ius the Arcrpagite, or the book which goes by that 
name; viz. After confirmation the biſhop calls him who is 
baptized unto the Holy Euchariit, and delivers to kim the com- 
munion of thoſe myſteries which have the force of perfection: 
and Corderius, in his notes upon that book, ſays, chat by confir- - 
mation the biſhop did declare the perſon to have a right and title 
to the Euchariit, and that then he was reckoned complete. 
Agreeable to which are the words of another great critic +, be- 
fore quoted; Confirmation ſeemed to give, as it were, the lat! 
ſtroke to perfection, and to lay on the top ſtone, whereby a per- 
ſon was accounted worthy to be called a chriſtian, and to receive 
the euchariſt. He therefore, who was not confirmed, was not ad 
mitted to the Lord's ſupper, which whoſo had not attaine:/, 
was eſteemed neither holy nor juſt, nor a believer ; becauſe the 
euchariſt was the laſt at and ſorm of a chriſtian g. 

For this reaſon the ſacrament of baptiſm was called uvuccig, in- 
tiatian, and confirmation was called Tem, perfection. And the 
holy Euchariſt was called i0TsAerudlarh ww; TYe17, “ The higheſt 
perfection of all the holy myſteries;“ rexcluy Teer, „Ihe per- 
fection of all; and run. or the plenary participation of al! 
the ſacred myſteries l. Thoſe therefore who had received the 
Lord's ſupper, were called /e, which fignifies 70 be perfec, 
through the knowledge of divine things, and through the parti— 
cipation of the ſacraments, for there was nothing beyond £145. - 


* Albaſphinzvs Obſerwat. I. i. c. 25. 


1 Ibid. Not, in can. Ixxvn. Concil. Eliberens. 
| Calaubon, Exercii, x71. & 30, 43. 
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I. 
REMARKS on PROVERBS VII. 22, 23. 


Ty the EDITORS of the CHRIsTIAn's MAGAZINE, 
GENTLEMEN, 


OME time ago I heard an objection made to our tranſlation 

of Proverbs vii. 22, 23. to this effect, «© What connection is there 
betwixt a fools going to the correction of the flocks, and a dart 
/triking through his liver?“ This led me to conſult the original, and 
I think the following to be a juſt tranſlation. 

He goeth after her immediately, as an ox to the ſlaughter, 
and as the fooliſh (animal) ſkipping into the toils ; till an arrow 

ierce his liver : haſtening as a bird to the ſnare, and not know- 
ing that it is againſt his life.“ — 

Mr. Parkhurſt, on the word DDY Grekes, thus ſpeaks : * Sym- 
machus tranſlates it gzipruy eri eπν,uẽ appur. The ſpecies of ani- 
mals here meant is fixed to the ſtag or deer kind by the word y 
gnekes (in Symmachus goxigroy) which exactly expreſſes their mo- 
tion, triſping or ſeipping, and by what follows, fill a dart ftrike 
through his liver, when taken in the toils. 

After this it is ſcarce worth while to obſerve that the Septua- 
gint and vulgar Latin are very far wide of the truth in their 
tranſlations. Permit me only to add, that if any of your learned 
readers will conſult Poole's Synopſis in Locum, they will be ready 
to ſmile at ſome ſtrange comments on this paſſage. 

arc heſter, Dor/et/h. Jam yours, 
gt 10 178 f TIMOTHY LAMB. 


IT. 


A CONFUTATION of thoſe Paſſages of SCRIPTURE 
produced by Mr. VOLTAIRE, in the 12th and 13th Chapters 
of his Treatiſe on RELIGIOUS TOLERATION ; wherein he 
endeayours to prove that Idolatry was tolerated amongſt the 


JEWS. 
INTRODUCTION. 


ERSECUTION for religious opinions is ſo truly deteſtible, 

and toleration ſo amiable and excellent, ſo conſonant to the 
ſpirit of the goſpel, ſo conformable to right reaſon and humani- 
ty, that a man would incur almoſt as much danger from uttering 
a ſyllable againſt the one, as for advancing any arguments to en- 
courage the other. Thoſe who ſpeak on the fide of toleration 
have certainly every prejudice in their favour ; and, in a nation 


like ours, he muſt either be extremely wicked, who ſhould at- 
ö tempt 
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tempt to ſay any thing againſt an invaluable privilege ſo amp!y 
enjoyed, and fo highly valued by us. 

When therefore I advance, that toleration, thus important in 
itſelf, may, nevertheleſs, like that liberty, the lovely parent from 
which it ſprings, degenerate ſometimes into exceſs and abule, J 
mean not to advance a ſyllable againſt juſt and reaſonable tolera- 
tion: that exceſs and abuſe are the only objects I would decry. 

That ſome of our modern and molt ſtrenuous advocates for te- 
leration, do abuſe this god-like principle, there ſeems little rea- 
fon to doubt. — Indifferent to religion 1n general, and enemies 
to that of Chriſt in particular ; they plead for toleration upon the 
principle of indifference: a principle as unlike that upoz which 
true toleration ſhould be founded, as darkneſs is to light. 

With every man who has a right notion of God, as well as 
of government, it can never be queſtioned that the ruling power, 
intruſted with the ſupreme care of the people, is bound to pro- 
vide againſt ſuch principles, as are immediately deſtructive of 
their preſent morality, and future peace: nor could it be conſiſtent 
with good government to allow, for example, a licence to the 
practice of 1dolatry ; which would not only ſubvert all true reli- 
gion, but all ſound morality. 

It was the peculiar deſign of the great Ruler of the world, 
when he ſeledted the family of Abraham, not on:y to preſerve by 
this method, a right knowledge of himſelf, but to raiſe, in this 
people, the ſtrongeſt barrier againſt idolatry. And accordingly, 
we find, that all his laws tended to keep up this ſeparation ; de- 
nouncing upon idolaters in particular the moſt ſevere puniſhments, 
It would therefore be the height of abſurdity to ſuppole, that any 
ſpirit of toleration, could, in ſuch a community, have allowed the 
practice of idolatry, which was not only in it's own nature de- 
ſtructive of all virtue, but under the Jewiſh theocracy, abſolute 
high treaſon againk Jehovah their king. 

This abſurdity however, has not only been ſuppoſed, but de- 
fended with great pretence to argument by a modern, writer, 
The humane and benevolent ſpirit which appears through his 
work, cannot be too much applauded :._It does honour to human 
nature; and, we truſt, will be productive of the beſt conſequence: 
in thoſe countries where it's influence is wanted. 

But, while doing this juſtice to the general principle of this 
piece, the ſame juſtice, and a ſaperior regard to truth oblige us 
to obſerve, that, as in other parts of the work, ſo eſpecially in 
thoſe chapters reſpecting The toleration of the Jews, he has been 
guilty of many groſs and palpable miſrepreſentations; ſome of 
them too, evidently betraying a ſpirit unworthy that liberal name 
of pbilaſopher, which gentlemen of this claſs are ſo fond to aſſume : 
And, as many of the arguments which he uſes reflect very ſtrongly 
both upon God, the divine lawgiver of the Jews, upon Moles, 
his choſen minifter, and others highly favoured by him; I pro- 
poſe, to ſhew the falſhood and weakneſs of thoſe arguments: from 
which, I am aſſured, it will appear, unqueſtionable, that = 

3% author 
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author could not but be ſenſible himſelf of their weakneſs and 
falſhood ; nay, could not but be ſenfibſe of the fallacy of the 
point which he undeftakes to prove, and which his manner of 
writing makes it too plain that he undertook” to prove, with a 
deſign to depreciate both the God and the people of Iſrael. 

The inquiry he propoſes to make is this: “ Wh her toleration 
be agreeable to the divine law amongſt the Jews; and whether it 
always prevailed * ?” — Which it moſt be granted, r. Voltaire 
would have men ##/ieve he bas fully proved, by the words 
wherewith he concludes the inquiry. © In fine, ſays he, if we 
examine narrowly into Judaiſm, we ſhall be aſtoniſhed to find, the 
moſt unlimited toleration amidſt the horrors of the greateſt harba- 
rity.” — The ſingle point therefore, which I propoſe to contro- 
vert and examine is, whether the arguments produced in proof 
of this aſſertion do really prove 1t, or not ; And I perſuade my- 
felf, that, when fairly repreſented, ſo far from proving an 42 
limited toleration amongſt the Jews, they will prove the direct con- 
trary; as indeed it could not be otherwiſe, in a ſtate whereof that 
God was himſelf the king and the ruler, who hath declared, that 
he, even be, is God alone; and there is none beſides him; that he is 
jealous of his honour, and will not give it to another: nay, 
that he will puniſh to the third and fourth generation, thoſe who 
hate him and his ſervice, while they bow down to idols, and wor- 
Mip falſe gods. 

I. Now this author's firſt arguments in behalf of toleration 
among the Jews, are taken from their ſtate and behaviour in 
the wilderneſs. ** Many of the commentators find it difficult, he 
fays, to reconcile the account of Moſes, with ſome paſſages in 
the prophets Jeremiah and Amos, and allo with the famous dif- 
courſe of St. Stephen, recorded in the acts of the apoſtles. Amos 
ſays, that the Jews worſhipped in the wiiderneſs the falſe Gods 
Moloch and Chiun ; and St. Stephen, [who quotes this paſſage 
of the prophet Amos, ] tell the Jevs, (according to our author) 
that they worſhipped the hoſt of heaven, and neither offered vie- 
tims nor ſacrifices during forty years in the wildernefs, but carried 
before them the tabernacle of Moloch, and the ſtar of their God 
Romphan.” | | 

Turn now to the prophet Amos, and to the ads of the apoſtles +, 
and you will find no ſuch thing ſaid, as that the Iſraelites offered 
no ſacrifices during forty years in the wilderneſs; and it may be 
doubted, whether their worſhipping Meloch and Remphan, refers 
to that period or not: though, if it did, how it could tend at all 
to prove the toleration of fuch worſhip, I know rot ; fince this 
worſhip is ſpoken of both by the prophet and by the martyr, as 
highly diſpleaſing to God; and as to be puniſhed by the Babylo- 
mth captivity; Both in Amos, and in the Acts, this paſſage is 
read with an intefrogation; and becavfe St. Stephen's may be 


N. B. We quote from the cQayo tranſlation of this work, printed for 
Decket. 1 Amos v. Acts vii. ed 
NT. VI. 4E hooked 
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looked upon as a juſt interpretation of the prophet ; I will only 
produce his words, rendered as they ought to be from the original. 
St. Stephen is giving an hiſtorical account of the perverſe diſpo- 
ſition of the Iſraelites ; and, ſpeaking of their groſs behaviour in 
the wilderneſs, he ſays, and they made a calf in thoſe days, and offored 


facrifice unto the idol, and rejoiced in the work of their own hands : 


THEN God turned, ſays our tranſlation, (verſe 42.) as if this was 
immediately conſequent to the worthip of the ca: the original is 
Free qe de, BUT God turned not ſpecifying any particular time 
only expreſſing, in general, God's abdication of them for their 
perverſe conduct: BUT God turned, and gave them up to ab the 
hoſt of heaven : ſoit is avritten in the book of the prophets. Have ye 
not offered unto me. Sacrifices and offerings, during ferty years in the 
ewilderne/s, o houſe of {jrael ! But — notwithſtanding this, — 
though ye were ſo long diſciplined in my worſhip, yet — ye have 
taken up the tabernacle off Moloch, and the ſtar of your God Rem. 
phan; images, which ye formed for yourſelves to worſhip : and 7 
«vill carry you away beyond Babylon ; which would lead one to be- 
I:eve, that the idolatry here reproved, was that of later times; and 
which indeed is confirmed by ſome parallel paſſages of ſcripture ; 
particularly Iſaiah xliii. 23. But, ſuppoſing this not to be the 
caſe ; all that can be fairly deduced from this paſlage is, that the 
Iſraelites, though called to the worſhip of the true God in the 
wilderneſs, had, nevertheleſs, deviated from that worſhip, which 
God was ſo far from tolerating, that he threatened them with a 
ſeventy years? captivity for it. 

2. But © Jeremiah, ſays our author, expreſſly declares, that 
God required no ſacrifices of their forefathers, when he led them 
out of Egypt.“ The paſſage to which he refers, is the 22d. 
verſe of the viith chapter of Jeremiah : For 7 pake not unto your 
fathers, ner commanded them in the day that I brought them out of the 
land of Ag ypt concerning burnt offerings er ſacrifices : but this thing 
commanded I them, ſaying, obey my voice, and I will be your God, 
and ye ſhall be my prople ; Exod. xv. 26. which 1s literally true, 
and no way affects the Moſate account of things: for, this e- 
dience to his voice was the foundation of the covenant which God 
made with the people: and it may be conjectured from the face 
of the hiſtory, that, had the Ifraclites conformed to this fit 
condition of the covenant, they would not have been loaded with 
that burthenſome ritual, which was not enjoined till they had been 
ſometime in the wilderneſs, and had there ſhewa that i nected 
diſpoſition for which they were ſo remarkable. It may be pro- 
per alſo to obſerve, that ſacrifices and external ſervices, are often 
ſpoken of, by the prophets in particular, as of little or no account 
in the ſight of God, compared with obedience and moral duties. 
I defire mercy, and not ſacrifice, ſays the Lord, in Hoſea vi. 6. 1. e 
Mercy rather than ſacrifice ; as is evident from the next clauſe of 
the verſe ; and the knowledge of Gcd MORE THAN burnt a rings: 
a paſſage, which our Saviour quotes, Matt. ix. 13. Go ye and learn 
echat that mearth, [ will have mercy and not ſacrifice, i. e. Mercy 


preferable 
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preferable to ſacrifice : for it is evident, that God requiretl ſaeri- 
fice; and that under pain of the ſevereſt penalties. The paſ- 
ſage of Jeremiah, therefore, may well be underſtood in this view : 
„ ſpake not unto your fathers in the day I brought them 
out of Ægypt concerning the matter of burnt offerings : ſo much 
or, as of being of ſo great importance, as that obedience, 
which I propoſed as the terms of becoming -i God, and of con- 
fidering them as h people. 

2 7 (To be continued.) 


III. 
REMARKS on a PASSAGE in Dr. LELAND's 
© ADVANTAGE and NECESSITY of REVELATION.” 


2 the EDITORS of the CHRISTIAN's MAGAZINE. 
;ZENTLEMEN, 


IF you ſhall think theſe Remarks worthy a place in your uſe- 
ful magazine, by inſerting them, as ſoon as you conveniently 
can, you will extremely oblige, 


Topcreft, Gentlemen, 
Sept. 22. Your conſtant reader and well wiſher, 
1766, JOHN FRANCIS. 


HE late reverend and learned Dr. John Leland, in the ſe- 
cond volume of his elaborate and moſt excellent treatiſe, 
entitled, The Advantage and Neceſſity of the Chr:/tian Revelation, 
drawing up a ſummary of the goſpel morality, as delivered in 
the ſcriptures, ſhews in what the worſhip we are to render 
to the Supreme Being conſiſts ; which having diſcuſſed, he makes 
the following remarks. ** It is farther to be obſerved, that we 
are required 1n the goſpel to offer vp our prayers and praiſes, and 
ſolemn acts of devotion to God, in the name of Jeſus Chrill, tl e 
great Mediator, whom he hath, in his infinite wiſdom and good- 
neſs, appointed for the great work of redeeming and ſaving man- 
kind. This is the ſtated method of the goſpel worſhip.” Now 
I agree with the learned doctor, that our bleſſed Lord is the only 
Mediator appointed between God and man, and that we ought not 
to preſume to aſk any favour of the divine Majeſty, but through his 
interceſſion, But then J think, from his method of ſtating the 
caſe, he would ſeem to imply, as if we ſhould not ultimately di- 
rect any of our addreſſes to our Saviour, but only to God tle 
Father, through his mediation. Whereas, I am of opinion that 
we are commanded in ſcripture to addreſs ourſelves to God the 
Son, as to the ſecond perſon in the ever bleſſed and undivided 
Trinity, and likewiſe to the Holy Ghoſt, as to the third perſon 
in the ſame divine nature, and ſome times to the whole Trinity cor « 
jointly, and that we have alſo the examples of our Lord's diſciples, 
and of the primitive chriſtians agreeing therewith, | 
in confirmation of what I have here aſſerted, let us confider 
firit the form of baptiſm, as delivered down to us by St. Mat- 
tue, In the xxvilith chapter of his goſpel, and at the 19th verſe, 
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Here our Lord commands his diſciples, and, in them, all ſucceed. 
ing paſtors of his church, to go and teach all nations, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghoſt. Which muſt ſignify, if it ſignifies any thing, that the 
miniſters of the goſpel were to preach to the people in his name, 
and to admit every profeſſor of his religion into the church by 
the baptiſm of water, uſing the form abovementzoned ; that is, al! 
chriſtians were to be baptized in the name of the three perſons, 
in the ſame manner, and probably, in the ſame ſenſe, as in 
the nzme of one. "Therefore, whatever honour, reverence, or 
regard is paid to God the Father, in this ſolemn ritc of initia« 
tion, the ſame ſhould reaſonably be ſuppoſed to be paid to all 
three. Is the Father here acknowledged as the object of ouz 
worſhip 7 HO liber. e wilt the Son and Holy Ghoſt. 1 he QUT 
God, to whom, at our baptiſm, we are dedicated? So likewiſe 
are they; or ciſe we mult be {aid to be dedicated to God the in- 
finite Creator, and ackacwledge ourſelves to be his ſervants; and 
likcwiſe to two other Petngs, much inferior to hin, (for what 
roportion can the higheſt of finite Beings bear to the infinite 
Supreme Being?) who, though not God, yet we have dedicated 
ouricives to them, and profeſs ouricives to be their ſervants. But 
what elie 1s this, but to transfer the honour due to God alone, . 
to two of his creatures; and if to thele, why not to angels and 
arch angels, nay the whole heavenly hot 2 And by this means 
make the chriſtian religion as idolatrous, as any of thoſe whom God 
deſtroyed for their idolatry. But thts religion we believe to come 
from God, and have all the reaſon that we can pollibly defire for 
ſuch our belief: and yet in many parts of thoſe icriptures, which 
prophecy of this religion, and whoſe completion helps to cor— 
roborate it's truth, God has declared, that there are no other 
Gcds, but one : that he 1s a jealous God, and that he will 
not give his honour to another. And, in the New Teſtament, 
our Saviour commands us to worilup the Lord our God, and 
ſerve him only, beſides here is no mark of diitinction; and 
in caſe there had been any ſuch intended, it would have been 
natural to ſuppoſe, that it would have run in this form, Ju the 
name of God, of Chriſt, and of the Holy Ghoſt, from whence 
then it might have been concluded, that only one of the, three was 
God. viz, the Firſt, But, as it runs in that eaſy bag man- 
ner, of Father, Son, and Holy Ghoit, no other diſti n being 
obſerved, but that of a perſonal relation, it mult be concluded, 
that there is an identity of nature. For as every human father 1s 
of the ſame nature uh his fon, and again, the ion with the fa- 
ther. So, cæteris paribus mult God the Sou be of the fame di— 
vine nature with God the Father; and our bleſſed Lord in his 
human capacity was of the ſame identical nature with the bleſſed 
Virgin Mary, his mother. And as Ged the Holy Ghoſt pro- 
ceeded both from the Father and the Son, the ſame identity of 
nature muſt likewiſe be preſerved, oh 
L 
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This is fill farther corroborated by refleding, that the chriſ- 


tian religion was to be uſhered in by this ſolemn form of words, 
By which the heathen nations were taught to turn from their 

idol deities, and to profeſs themſelves ſervants of the only livin 
and true God, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghoſt ; and that 
they ſo underſtood it, appears evidently from the accounts that are 
handed down to us of them. Nay, had they underſtood it other- 
wiſe, they ought, and would certainly have objected to it, as 
only being led from one ſpecies of idolatry to another, which, 
however, we never find they did. 2dly. St. John, in the vth 
ehapter of his goſpel, verſes the 22d and 23d has recorded, that 
our bleſſed Lord declared to them, that the Father judgrth no man, 
but hath committed all judgment unto the Sen that all men ſhould 
honour the Son, even as they honour the Father. The words in the 
original are, x x6; Tui; Toy leg : which imply, that men were 
to honour the Son, with the very ſame honour, they had ever 
aid to the Father. Now, we mult be ſenſible, that the greateſt 
. we are capable of paying the Almighty in this moral 
ſlate, is in worſhipping him as the Creator, Preſerver, and Re- 
deemer of mankind, If therefore, we are to honour the Son, 
even as we honour the Father, our worſhip muſt likewiſe be di- 
rected to, and terminate in, the Son as well as in the Father, There- 
fore when we are directed in ſeripture to addreſs the Almighty, 
through the interceſſion of our Lord, as the great Mediator; it does 
not mean, that our addreſſes are not to terminat: in him, as God the 
Son, but only that we are always to make uſe of his mediation as 
God-man, or Saviour of the world ; both natures, the divine and 
human, having been united together for that end and purpoſe, 
3dly. St. Paul, in the firſt chapter of ins epiſtle to the Hebrews, 
giving a deſcription of the divine nature of our Lord, declaring 
nim to be the brightneſs of God's glory, and the expreſs image of 
ais perſon, and that he upholds all things by the word of his 
power; that he was the only begotten Son of the Father, in {0 
inconceivable a manner, as no other Being of 1-1; dignity could 
be.; inſomuch, that the Father himſelf is introduced, declaring 
to the Son, that he will be to him a Father, and he ſhall be to 
bim a Son, which fully proves him to be of the ſame divine na- 
ture and attributes, fince, without an identity of nature, the one 
could not be the Father, nor the other the Son 1a that abſolute, 
indefinite manner. And to put it ſtill farther out of all doubt, he 
commands the whole heavenly Hoſt to pay him worſhip and ado- 
ration, ſaying, „Let all the angels of God woritip him.“ Now, 
fince our Saviour is not a Mediator to them, but only to man, 
inaſmuch as he, took not upon him the nature of angels, but he 
took upon himſelf the ſeed of Abraham; it follows, that the 
worſhip which they are directed to pay him, mutt be of the ſame 
indefinite nature with that which they pay the Father, and con- 
ſequently, that he muſt be God equal with the Father. 4thly. The 
worſnip that is thus paid to the Son was repretented to St. 
John the Erangeliſt in a viſion, 5th chapter of the Revelations, 
and 
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and 13th verſe, awhen he heard every creature which is in heaven, 
and on the earth, and under the earth, and ſuch as are in the fea, and 
all that are in them, ſaying, bleſſing, and honour, and glory, and 
power be nnto him who fitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb f 
ever and ever. Here we ſee that the very ſame worſhip is paid unto 
the Lamb, by whom is ſignified our Saviour, that is paid unto him 
who fitteth upon the throne, by whom is meant God the Father, 
This therefore is plainlyno mediatorial worſhip, unleſs the Father 
and Son are equally mediators, to ſuppoſe which, at once def 
the goſpel oc nom); but muſt be as indefinite worſhip, as ever the 
Jews were ordered to pay to the Creator of the world. 

I proceed now to examine the examp'cs of the diſciples and 
3 chriſtians. In this manner did St. Stephen addreſs ov» 

ord, when he was expiring, as we have it recorded in the Act; 
of the Apoſtles, vii. 39. And they toned Stephen, calling upon Cu, 
and ſaying, Lord Zefus, receive my ſpirit, So, likewiſe, does St. 
Paul addreſs him in his form of benediction, 2 Cor. xiii 14. 7h: 
grace of our Lord, Tejus Chriſt : which is of equal import with 
thoſe two other particulars, the love of God and the Communion 
of the Hely Gbeſt, and may therefore, with great propriety, be 
eſteemed as an addrels to the whole ſacred Trinity. In like man- 
ner does St. Peter 2 epiſt. iii. 18. But grow in grace, aud in the 
Enowledge of cur Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chrift; To him be glory nw 
and fir ever. Amen. And that the primitive chriſtians believed 
and ated the ſamey appears from the expoſition of the catholic 
faith, as taken from Irenzus and Tertullian, and the ancient creed 
the church of Jeruſalem from St. Cyril, which are too copious 
to be inſerted here, but are left to the readers to refer to. Be- 
fides theſe the prayer of St. Chryſoſtom, which our church makes 
uſe of in her daily liturgy, and the whole of which is an addreſs 
to our Saviour, as God the Son. 

From the ſeveral paſiages of ſcripture above cited, and the 
examples of our Lord's diſciples, and the primitive chriſtians, I 
hope, it appears to be very evident, that our bleſſed Lord is not 
only to be addreſſed as the Mediator of mankind, but that we are 
to offer up our prayers to him in the ſame indefinite manner, as to 
the father. I think therefore that the learned Dr. Leland is in an 
error, when he ſays, that only a mediatorial worſhip is to be paid 
him by which aſſertion he ſeems not to acknowledge his divinity, 
and conſequently denies the doctrine of the Trinity, which however, 
T think to be one of the fundamental articles of the chriſtian 
faith. If what J have here wrote, ſhall, by the blefling of God, 
in any meaſure tend to eſtabliſh it, it will afford me the trueft 
pleaſure I can receive. For I think we ought to be abſolutely 
certain of the contrary, before we attempt to dethrone our God and 
Saviour, by bringing him down to the rank of creatures; before we 
preſume to abridge him of thoſe honours which the Father Almighty 
has commanded the whole rational creation to pay him; before we 
take upon us to deny that faith, into which we were initiated at our 
baptiſm, viz. the belief of Father, Son, and Holy Ghott, three 

| | Perſons, 
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Perſons, but one eternal God, to whom be all glory and honour, 
now and for ever. Amen. 

Before I cloſe this letter, I beg leave, to obſerve one thing, 
that in making of theſe remarks, I have no deſign to detract 
from the juſt reputation of the learned and ingenious author, 
now in his grave, nor to undervalue what he has now, or at any 
time well written for the real ſervice of religion. But the better 
he has performed in ſome points, the more neceſſary it was to 
take notice where he has deſerved cenſure ; leſt truth and error, 
good and bad, ſo mingled, ſhould be imbibed together, and one 
ſhould ſerve to recommend and ingratiate the other. 


IV. 


PART of the laſt WILL of ARMANDE de BOURBON, 
PRINCE of CONTI. 


fn prince had great endowments of mind; but was edu- 

cated in all the licentiouſneſs of high rank, and corrupted 
with the greateſt exceſſes of it. Some years before his death he 
had the bleſſing to make ſevere reflexions upon the paſt actions 
of his life; the reſult of which was the impoſing upon himſelf 
great ſtrictneſs and rigour, and a notorious retirement from the 
court of France, to the converſation of the moſt pious and de- 
vout men, and in the exerciſe of all thoſe acts of devot on which 
become a chriſtian reſolution, in the faith of which he had been 
brought up; and being in perfect health, but well knowing by 

| the ill ſtructure of his body — the crookedneſs and ſtooping of 
his head and ſhoulders, making it very difficult for him to breathe, 
and which indeed, at length ſuffocated him ; — knowing from 
hence that he could not live long ; he made his laſt will, dated 
May 24, 1664. Some extracts from which are as follow. 

4 Armande de Bourbon, prince of Conti, being ſound in body 
and mind, and unwilling to be ſurprized by death, without mak- 
ing my ul, do make this my preſent teſtament.” — And then 
making 2. profeſſion of his religion, and diſpoſing of his foul, 
in a manner becoming a pious man in the church whereof he was 
2 very zealous member; he thus enters upon the Diſpoſal of his 
eſtate. I am extremely ſorry to have been ſo unhappy, as in my 
younger days to have engaged in a war contrary to my duty; dur- 
ing which I permitted, ordered, and authorized violences and 
diſorders without number; and although the king hath had tue 
goodneſs to forget this failing, I remain, neverthelcſs, juſtly ac- 
countable before God to thoſe corporations and particular perſons 
who then ſuffered, whether in Cuienne, Xantrione, Berry. La Marche, 
or Champaigne, and about Damvilliers. Upon which account J 
have cauſed certain ſums to be reſtored of which the vieur Tafſes 
my treaſurer, has a particular knowledge; and I have paſionately 
wiſhed it were in my power, to fell all my eftate, that I might 
give a more full ſatisfaction: but having, upon this Hoe 
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mitte myſelf tothe judgment of maty prelates, and learned and 
pious; perſons, they have judged that I was not obliged to reduce 
myſel altogether to the condition of a private nian, but that I 
ought to ſerve God in my rank and quality; in doing which, ne- 
vercheleſs, I have withdrawn, as much as was. poſſible, from: 
my :houſhould expences, to the end that, during my life, 1 may 


reſtore, every year, as much as I can ſave of: my revenues. 
And. 1 do charge my heirs who ſhall be hereafter named in thi- 


my Will, to do the ſame thing, until che damages that I have 
cauſed be fully repaired, according to the 7»/*rr4jons.. which 


ſhall be faund in the hands of the Sieur 7%, or in my papers. 
To this end I deſire the executors of my will, and her who ſhall. 
be intruſted with the education of my children, to reduce and 
moderate, as much as may. be, their expences, that the aſore- 


ſaid reſtitutions may be continued every year according to my 


orders. And if it happen that my heirs, and their iſſue, have, 


either from the bounty of the king, or by any other way, riches 
enough to maintain them handſomely; I will and order that 
they ſell all the eſtate which they enjoy as being my ſucceſſors; 
and that they diſtribute the price of it amongſt thoſe. provinces, 
and in thoſe places, which have ſuffered on the account of the 
ſaid wars; following the orders contained in the ſaid iz/rudions, 


if the ſaid places or perſons have not been already ſufficiently 


repaid by me, or by ſome other. And if it fall out that my 
children die without iſſue, ſo that my line be. extinct, I 
intend likewiſe that my eftate be fold, to be wholly employed 
in the ſaid reſtitutions; my collateral friends having enough 
eliewhere.” | 
J defire that thoſe papers which ſhall be found written or 
ſigned with my hand, concerning affairs where I have doubted whe- 
ther in point of conſcience I were obliged to a reſtitution or not, 
be very carefully and rigorouſly examined; and if it be found by 
notes written or ſigned by my hand, that I have verified, or ac- 
knowledged myſelf to be obliged to any reſtitution, or ſatisfac- 


tion whatſoever, I deſite of my executors that they may be ex- 


ecuted, as if every particular contained in them was expreſſly 
ordered by this preſent will.” . 82 4 

He then commits the education of his children, whom he 
makes his heirs, to his wife, and. deſires the parliament of Paris 
to confirm her in the tuition of his children; and then names 
his executors, wio, vpon his deceaic,: are to become poſſeſſed 
of all his eſtate for the purpoſes atorctaid. | . 

His paper t inftractient Was likewiſe publiſhed with his wall, 
that, ſo the pexions concerneg might know, to whom to apply. 


The words are theſe : «% The order which J deſire may be ob- 


ſerved in the rcttitution which I am obliged to make in Guienne, 
Aanteigue, La Marche, Perry, Champaizne and Damcelliers, &c. 


In the f/ place, thoſe loſſes and damages which have been 


cauſed by my orders, or my troops, ought to be repaired before 
all othicis,. as being of my own dojivg. In the fecond [place, 4 am 


reſponſible 
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reſponſible very juſt for all the miſchiefs which the general diſ- 
orders of the war have produced, although they have been done 
without my having any part in them, provided that I have ſatisfied 
the firſt, I owe no reparation to thoſe who have been of our 

arty, except they can make it appear that I have ſought and 
invited them to it; and in this caſe, it will be juſt to reſtore firſt 
of all to thoſe innocent perſons who have had no part in my 
failings, before that any thing be given to thoſe who have been 
our confederates. The better to obſerve this diſtributive juſtice, 
I defire that my reſtitutions may be made in ſuch a manner, thzt 
they may be ſpread every-where ; to the end that it fall not out 
that, amongſt many who have ſuffered, ſome be ſatisfied, and 
others have nothing. But ſince J have not riches enough to pay, 
at one time, all thoſe corporations and particular perſons who 
have ſuffered, I deſire, & — and then he proceeds to decree 
the method and order in which the payments ſhould be made; 
the whole of which, by his computation, would be diſcharged 
in twenty years; but if it ſo fell out, that the eſtate ſhould be 
entirely fold, the whole payment was to be made at once. And 
it was a wonderful recollection he made of particular oppreſſions 
which he conceived might have been put upon his tenants by his 
officers ; ſome whereof were not remediable at law, by reaſon of 
pre cription, which he declared he would not be defended by; 
but appointed, that the original right ſhould be ſtrictly examined; 
and if his poſſeſſion was founded in wrong, he diſclaimed the pre- 
ſeription, and commanded ſatisfaction to be made to thoſe who 
had been injured, even by his anceſtors, and before his own time; 
requiring, that any doubts which might ariſe upon any of his in- 
{irufion;, or in the caſes in which he intended ſatisfaQtion ſhould 
be given, might and ſhould be examined and judged by men of 
the ſtricteſt, and moſt rigid juſtice, and not by men of looſe 
principles. 

The ahove extract cannot fail to be pleaſing and uſeful in ſome 
degree to every ſerious reader. The perſons, indeed, who are ca- 
pable of a conduct ſo noble, are never deſirous to have it made 
public ; but, ſurely, with others it cannot be thought unreaſon- 
able or improper, to draw into full light fo fair an example. 
It is only wiſhed that it may make the ſame impreſſions upon 
others which it made upon the author from whom 1t 1s tranſcrib- 
ed, and render us the more ſollicitous to call ourſelves to an ac- 
count for all commiſſions, and to pray to God to give us the 
grace to repent in /uch a way, and to /uch a degree, as may be moſt 
tor his glory, our own ſalvation, and the edification of others to- 
wards the attaining the ſame. 
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VI. | 
The PLEASURE belonging to a GOOD CONSCIENC:, 
deſcribed, and compared with the PLEASURE of 11G 
EPICURE. By Dr SOUTH. 


s ſuch a pleaſure as never ſatiates or wearies. It pro. 
perly aſſects the ſpirit, and the ſpirit ſeels no wearineſs, :: 
being privileged from the cauſes of it, It will not drop, but 
pour oil upon a wounded heart; and is there any pleaſure com- 
parable to that which ſprings from hence? The plegſure of con- 
cience, is not only greater than all other pleaſures, but may «iſo 
ſerve inſtead of them; for they only pleaſe and affect the mind 
in tran/iiuy, in the pitiful, narrow compals of actual fruition 
Whereas that of c:»/cence, entertains and freds it a long time 
after, with durable, laſting reflexions. It is ſuch a pleaſure as i: 
in no man's power, but his only that has it; ſo that he who ha, 
the property, may alſo be ſure of the perpetuity. It is not on!; 
out of the reach of an outward violence, but even thoſe thing- 
which make a much cloſer impreſſion upon us, which, after a 
irreſiſtible decays of nature, have yet no influence at all upor 
this. For, when age itlelf, which, of all things in the world 
will not be baffled, or defied, ſhall begin to arreſt, ſeize and 
remind us of our mortality, by pains, aches, deadneſs of limb 
and dullneſs of ſenſes; yet then the pleaſure of the mind {ha!! 
be in it's full youth, vigour, and freſhneſs. A pally mays 
well ſhake an oak, or a fever dry up a fountain, as either et 
them ſhake, dry up, or impair the delight of conſcience : For, 
it lives within; it centres in the heart ; it grows into the very 
ſubſtance of the ſoul ; ſo that it accompanies a man to his grave ; 
he never out-lives it; and that for this cauſe only, becauſe lie 
cannot out-live himſelf ! 

How ſhort of this are the delights of the Epicure / How vas) 
diſproportionate are the pleaſures of the eating, and the thinking 
man! Indeed as different as the ſilence of an Archimedes, in the 
ſtudy of a problem, and the ſtillneſs of a ſow at her waſh. Do 
not the pleaſures of a voluptuous man expire while they ſatisty, 
and, after a few minutes? refreſhment, determine in loathing and 
unquietneſ: ? How ſhort is the interval between the pleaſure and 
the burden! How indiſcernable the tranſition from one to the 
other ! Pleaſure dwells no longer upon the appetite than the 
neceſſities of nature, which are quickly and eafily provided 
for ; and then all that follows is a load and oppreſſion, Every 
morſe] to a ſatisfied hunger, is only a new labour to a tired 
digeſtion ; every draught to him who has quenched his thirſt, 1: 
but a further quenching of nature; a proviſion for rheum and 
diſeaſes, a drowning of the quickneſs and activity of the 
ſpirits. 

He that prolongs his meals, and ſacrifices his time, as well as 
his other conveniences to his luxury, how quickly does he out- 

10 
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ſit his pleaſure ? And then, how is all the following time beſtowed 
upon ceremony and ſurfeit ! Till at length, after a long fatigue 
of eating, drinking, and babling, he concludes the great work 
of dining genteely, and ſo makes a ſhift to riſe from table, that 
he may lie down upon his bed; where, after he has ſlept himſelf 
into ſome uſe of himſelf, by much ado, he ſtaggers to his table 
again, and there acts over the ſame brutiſh ſcene. So that he 
_ paſſes his whole life in a dozed condition, between ſleeping and 
waking, with a kind of drowſineſs and confuſion upon his ſenſes ; 
with what pleaſure it can be, 1s hard to conceive ; all that is of 
it dwells upon the tip of his tongue, and within the compaſs of 
his palate : a worthy prize for a man to purchaſe with the loſs of 
his time, his reaſon, and himſelf! 

Run over the whole circle of all the earthly pleaſures, and 1 
dare affirm, that had not God ſecured a man a folid pleaſure from 
his own actions, after he had rolled from one to another, and 
enjoyed them all ; he would be forced to complain, either that 


they were not indeed pleaſures, or that pleaſures were not 


ſatisfaQion. 

Whereas, the pleaſure of being religious, is highly rational and 
angelical ; a pleaſure embaſed with no appendant ſting, no con- 
ſequent loathing, no remorſe, or bitter farewells ; but ſuch an 
one, as, being honey in the mouth, never turns to gall or gra- 
vel in the belly; a pleaſure made for the ſoul, and the foul for 
that; ſuitable to it's ſpirituality, and equal to all it's capacities. 
Such a one as grows freſher upon enjoyment. and, though con- 
tinually fed upon, yet is never devoured. A pleaſure, that a man 
may call as properly his own, as his foul, or his conſcience ; nei— 
ther liable to accident, nor expoſed to injury, It is the foretaſte 
of heaven, and the earneit of eternity. In a word, it is ſuch an 
one, as, being begun in grace, paſſes into glory, bleſſedneſs, 
and immortality, and thoſe pleaſures, which neither eye hath ſeen; 

por ear beard, nor bath it entered into the heart of jan to concei ve. 


VI. 


The FATAL EFFECTS of GAMING; exemplified in 


two Inſtances which lately happened. 

I. FN one of the principal cities in England lived Lucius and Sap- 
phira, bleſſed with a moderate fortune, health, love, and peace 

of mind, and two little darlings, a ſon and a daughter. They ſeemed 
to want for nothing as an addition to their happineſs,nor were they 
inſenſible of that happineſs ; but with gratitude to heaven were in- 
ſtruments of good to all about them. Towards the cloſe of laſt ſum- 
mer, Lucius happening to fall in company with ſome neighbouring 
n who propoſed to waſte an hour or ſo at cards, con- 


ented, more in complaiſance to the taſte of the others thanius . 


own : like other ſporters, he met with a variety of fortune (a va- 
riety more ſeducing than a continuance either of bad or good,) 
and, warmed with liquor, he was inconſiderately drawn in, before 
the company broke up, to os himſelf more than his . nies 
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.cauld, bear. The next ay on ſober reflexion, he could not ſup- 
port the thoughts of the diſtreſs his folly. had brought on his Sap. 
phira, and her little innocents : he had not courage ta acquaint her 
with what had happened; and whilſt in the midſt of pangs to 
which he had hitherto been a ſtranger, he was viſited, and again 
tempted by one of the laſt night's company to try fortune once 
more. In order to drown reflexion, and in hopes pf*recoverin 
his loſs, he flew to the fatal place, nor did he leave: it till he had 
Joſt his all. The conſequence of which was. that che next day, in 
deſpair undeſcribable, after writing a letter to acquaint Sapphira 
with what had happened, he ſhot himſelf through, the head. The 
news of this deprived Sapphira af her ſenſes : ſhe: is at preſent 
confined in a mad-houſe, and the ty o little tunocents, deſtitute 
of parents and fortune, ave a troubleſome world- to; ſtruggle 
throuph, and are likely i feel all the miſeries that poverty and a 
ſervile dependence entail on the wretched, Ron 
WE A young lauy who lived wthe North, was on the point of mar- 
riage with a young gentleman whom ſhe was doatingly fond of, and 
by whom ſhe was as greatiy beloved, She was atthe ſame time ad- 
mired by a perſon of high rank, but whoſe paſſion, as he was al- 
ready married, was conſequently diſhonourable. He was de- 
termined, however, at any rate, to indulge his vicious flame; 
but as ſhe was a perſon of the ſtricteſt honour, he was obliged to 
act cautiouſly, and keep his views a ſecret. Knowing her pro- 
penſity to gaming, he laid a ſnare fur her, into which ſhe.tell, to 
te great diminution of her fortune. This he took care to have 
repreſented with the moſt aggravating.circumitances to the gen- 
tleman to whom ſhe was engaged. His friends painted to him 
the dreadful inconvenience of his taking a gameſler to wife; 
that poverty, diſeaſe, and probably diſhonour to his bed were the 
likely conſcquences ; in a word, they managed matter ſo, as to 
break off the. match. The villain who occationed the breach be- 
tween the lovers, notwithſtanding, miſied his wicked ends; his 
addreſſes and propoſals met with contemp: and abhorrence ; yet, 
though ſhe preſerved her chaſtity — (a circumſtance very uncom- 
mon amongſt. female gameſters) the loſs of her intended ſpouſe, 
to whom ſhe was fo paſiionately attached, threw her into a decline, 
Which in a few months put an end ta her life. 
. | | VII. Wt 
The SOLILOQPLY of the DEVOUT. SOQU L. 
A TEANSLATION: from THOMAS ai KEMPIS, 
Ry ( Coutinued from p. 540.) Rae 
TE | CHAP. IX. | 
Of DISENGAGEMENT from the CREATURE. 
1 AYE gotten me afar off, and remain in the auilderneſi, o 
how falutary, how delightful, how ſweet is it, to fit dawn in 
ſilent ſolitude ! to ſpeak with God alone, and enjoy that chief 
good, wherein are centered all things excellent! Oh that 1 were 
thus infeparably united to that moſt ſimple and only gcod; an 
5 e 46 40 8 on a 
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moved by the affections and diſtractions of tranſitory things; nor 
fred with a curious attention to any creature or viſible object. 
Unhappy that I am, who will deliver me from this mortal body ? 
Alas, how ofren does my foul die for creatures that engage 1t's 
love! for them how does it forget it's Creator, and deceive itſelf ! 
Now, wavering and inconſtant, anxious for this, and now for 
that object; now here, now there, ſeeking reſt in the creatures, 
and 6uding none! For though, in the uſe of themithe creatures 
may afford ſome delight ; the enjoyment of them can never give 
ſatiety. The heart of man is inſcrutable, and who can know it? 
— Thou only, o Lord! who knoweſt that his thoughts are vain. 
O God ! eternal, ſupreme, immenſe, Creator and Ruler of all ; 
Jam thy creature, the work cf thy powerful hand. Formed to 
love thee,” and poſſeſſing the will to do ſo; I am ſtill unable ſuf- 
ficiently to exert that love: Fettered, as Iam by ſelf eſteem, and 
a low affetion for tranſitory things; I endeavour, I labour to 
get free; but with infinite pains, am ſcarcely able to ſucceed even 
in the leaſt degree. O, it thou wert ſweet unto me, and pleaſing 
to my. taſte, how ſwiftly would theſe objects fly off, ra be de- 


ſtroyed! Sometimes indeed, by the eyes of my mind, I can dif- 


cover thy inviſible things through thoſe which are made and vi- 
viſible ; even thee, my chief good, the true and eternal God. 
How delightful are images like theſe! And yet preſently, by I 
know not What oppoſing blaſt, I am hurried from the pleaſing 
contemplation, and by the love and the preſſure of viſible objects, 
tied down to a miſerable languor. But, witneſs the ſettled pur- 
poſe of my heart, the ſign of the covenant betwixt me and thee £ 
that for thy noble and precious Jove's ſake 1 will, from hence- 
forth, ſee and regard no creatyre ; but contemning all, equally 
relinquiſh; myſelf, and every thing I have, | 
But here, what worldly thoughts; the neighbours and kinſ- 
folk, as it were, of this ſinful frame, inſinuatingly ſtart up in my 
mind, as if to promiſe ſome degree of felicity ; and to ſuggeſt 
how great my loſs, ſhould I venture to contemn them! ſhewing a 
mirthful countenance, but concealing a wretched end ; exhibit- 
ing the preſent delight ; but filent to the future calamity : wiſhing 
me to ſeek thee, my God!] in all thy creatures, for that none of 
the works of thy hands are to be rejected or deſpiſed ; and thus 
frequently diverting me from my purpoſe, and at length altoge- 


a * 


ther deceiving me! | 

O how vain, how deluſive, and in their beſt and moſt flouriſh- 

ing ſtate, how almoſt nothing do they prove ! vaniſhing after hay- 

ing conferred ſo fugitive a ſatisfaction; and leaving me amidſt the 

briars and thorns of a wounded conſcience! 0 © 
Wretched o Lord! doubly wretched that I am! fo lightly to have 

truſted in vanity, and given it my heart; fo readily to have aban- 


doned thee, who art truth itſelf ! How prone the tranſgreſſion, not 
cleaved ſolely unto. the! 


to have caſt aſide all other objects, an 
Made, as I v;as, to love and to enjoy thee, thus to have loſt thce 
hy an inordinate affection for creatures! and in them too to 
have found no reſt for my ſoul | O tura 
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O turn me unto thee, my God! Leave me not to earthly en. 
zoyments; Thou, who halt deſigned to promiſe heavenly po. 
ſeſſions to thoſe who follow thee ! 

[To be continued.] 


VIII, 


Mr. LOCKE's Treatiſe of FREE-WILL; or, The true intel. 
| lectual SYSTEM of the UNIVERSE, 


( Continued from p. 543), 
CH: AP; . 


HE inſtances of the Ta Fr3J:xoevx anau tyriv, as the 
Greeks call them, /uch things as are contingent or unnecc/. 
ſary, have been frequently given in inanimate bodies, which have 
no ſelf- moving nor {elf-changing power, and therefore can never 
be moved nor changed, but as to themſelves neceſſarily. A; 
for example, that it may raiz, or not rain to-morrow ; that the 
wind may then blow, either from the north or from the ſouth, 
Theſe, and ſuch like inftances, have been commonly given by 
ancient writers, as well as modern, who affert Con/7ngencics againit 
the democritical or ſtoĩcal fate, or neceſſity of actions; but, as 
1 conceive, very improperly; for though there be in nature a 
poſſibility of either of theſe, and there is an uncertainty to us 
which of them will be, yet whichſoever of them at any time 
comes to pals, it come:h not to paſs by any contingent liberty of 
it's own, but is determined neceſſarily by natural cauſes antece- 
dent, or without. As for that other common inftance of the caſt 
of a dye, here is no contingency or non-neceflity either in the 
motion of the dye, after it is out of the caſter's hand, though it 
be uncertain to us, which fide will fall uppermoſt. But there 
may be an antecedent contingency in the poſture, and force or 
impulſe of the thrower, which is to be diſtinguiſhed from the mo- 
tion of the dye itſelf. No body, that is by nature ereoornrty, al- 
ways moved by ſomething elſe, and never originally from itſelf, 
can have a contingency, or non-necefhity in it's own motion, as 
ſuch, though it may be contingently moved by ſomething elſe, 
having a power over its own action to determine the ſame. 
Whcretore, there cannot poſſibly be any thing more ſenſeleſs 
and abſurd than the doctrine of Epicurvs, who, aſſerting a contin- 
gent liberty of will in all animals, free from fate and neceſſity, 
derived the original thereof from a contingent declination . 
ſenſeleſs atoms from the perpendicular, more or lels, and ancer- 
tainly, this way or that way. Lib. ii. 44, 45. 
— — Sed ne rei ipſa neceſſis 
Inteſtinum habeæat, cunttis in Rebus agendis, 
Et dcvicta quaſi cegatur fer re patique, 
17 facit exiguum clinamen principiorum 
Nec regione loci certa, nec tempore cerlo. 


And this, forſooth, upon this pretence, leſt any thing come 


from nothing, or be, without a cauſe. RT 
Qua. 


* 
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Quare in ſeminibus quoque inde fateari neceſſe tft. 
Efealiam preeter plagas & pondera cauſa 
Motibus. Unde hac eſt nobis mirata poteſtas, 
De nihils quoniam fieri, nihil poſſe videmus. 


Wherefore, for the avoiding contingent liberties coming from 
nothing, or being without a cauſe, he aſſigns it an impoſlible 
cauſe. Por nothing can be more impoſũble than this, that a ſenſe- 
leſs atom, which hath no ſelf- moving power, ſhould have in it a 
contingent liberty of moving itſelf this way or that way. 

Nevertheleſs, it may well be queſtioned, whether there may 
not be ſomething of contingency or non-neceſlity in the actions 
of brute animals; though it be out of queſtion, that they have 
nothing of morality, or moral free will in them. | 

We did before take notice of a certaia kind of liberty from 
neceſſity, where blame or commendations had no place, called by 
ſome of the ancients Epeleuſtick, where there being an equal eli- 
gibility in ſeveral objects, without the leaſt difference, we can 
determine ourſelves fortuitouſly to either of them. Now it 1s not 
eaſy to exclude brute animals from ſuch. a contingency as this: 
becauſe there may be objects propoſed to them, (as of meat and 
drink) ſo exactly equal, and placed at ſuch equal diſtances for 2 
conſiderable time, as that it cannot be conceived what phyſical 
cauſe there ſhould be neceſſarily to determine them at laſt to 
either of them, or to this rather than that; and yet, they will 
not hang in ſuſpenſe, but certainly do one or other. - So again, 
where they are diſtracted betwixt an equal fear and averſation 
on one fide, and equal hope and defire on the other, at the ſame 
time, as a dog betwixt a whip and a bone; he will not always 
continue in demur or ſuſpenſe, though the ſcales be exactly even, 
and a perfect U/orrope as to motives and cauſes ; but there will 
often be a determination, ſometimes one way, ſometimes another, 
which cannot well be thought neceſſary, without any thing of 
fortuitous contingency, 
Moreover, Epicurus was of opinion, that as well brute animals 
as men had a power over themſelves, of intending themſelves more 
or leſs, to their ſenſual or animal good, fancied by them. p. 444 


Nonne vides etiam patefactis tempore puncto, 
Carceribus, non poſſe tamen, &C. 


Where he conceived, that brutes were not merely paſſive to their 
own fancies and Horme, but that they could add ſomething of 
their own to them, more or leſs, and actively intend themſelves, 
beyond what they fuffered, and what was by nature impreſſed 
upon them: which, if it be ſo, then muſt there be ſomething in 
brutes ſuperior to their Horme ; ſome one thing, which * 
notice both of outward objects by ſenſe, and of it's own fan- 
cies and Hormæ, can intend them more or leſs, and add more or 
leſs to them. | 5 

And there may ſeem to be further ſome probability of this 
from hence, becauſe we find by experience, that brutes are many 
of them docible, and can acquire habits to do many things, 
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even to admiration, Now fancies and Hormæ as ſuch are not ca- 
pable of habits no more than of free-will, and therefore that 
which thoſe habits is in, and which thus determines their motions, 
tand their Horme too,) muſt be a kind of hegemonic in their 
acting, probably not without ſome contingency. 

However, it is not eaſy to believe that every wagging of a 
dog's-tail, every motion of a wanton kitling ,ſportfully playin g and 
toying, or of a flea Kipping, hath ſuch a neceſſary cauſc, as that 
they could none of them poſſibly have been otherwiſe: 

(To be continued.) 


IX. 
TRANSLATION of Dr. LOWTH's LECTURES on 


- the SACRED POETRY of the HEBREWS a 
| (Continued from p. 552.) 8 


5 | PRELECTION X. 
| Of ALLEGORY, 


| LLEGORY is another part of figurative dition ; where 
6 the ſenſe anſwers not directly to the expreſſion; and of . 
which three kinds are obſervable in the ſacred poetry. Continued 
metaphor, ſo frequent among Rhetoricians, is the firſt of theſe. 
«« When the metaphor 1s continued on, fays Cicero, a confide- 
. rable way, it entirely changes the form of the diſcourſe. This 
| by the Greeks is termed Allegory;“ but with more preciſion by 
| Him, (he means Ariſtotle,) who includes it in the general ex- 
preſſion of Metaphor. It will not therefore be neceſſary to dwell 
upon this kind of allegory ; beſides, I have not entirely diſtin- 
gui ſhed it from what 1 ſaid above of fimple metaphor: The exam- 
ples cited then, may have been ſelected from hence; and indeed, 
they run ſo much into one another, that it would be difficult to 
aſſign their reſpective limits, where one ceaſes, and the other 
begins. | | 
t will not be foreign to the preſent ſubject, to note a peculiar 
aſe of metaphor, allegory, and compariſon, in which the Hebrew 
poets, and eſpecially the Prophets, indulge themſelves. They 
5 adorn the ſubje& they are engaged in with a redundancy of images, 
# ordering and uniting thoſe images according to an infinite variety 
of methods. Seldom ſatisfied with bare metaphor, they frequently 
1 make excurſions into the ſpacious fields of allegory and compa- 
* riſon ; This laſt ſometimes precedes, ſometimes comes after alle- 
gory ; there is beſides a very frequent changing of images, as alſo 
of times, and perſons ; and 2 the whole, that ſtrength 


| and energy, both in the ſenſe and expreſſion, unconfined by the 
| ſeverity of rules, which diſtinguiſhes from all other the Hebrew 
| POcUF 


« Judah is a lion's whelp. ““ 
This metaphor is afterwards drawn ont into an allegory, with 


a change of the perſon. 
« From 
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From the prey, my ſon, thou art gone up:“ 


that is, to thy den; in the lines following the perſon is aga'n 
changed, the'tmage increaſed gradually, and the metaphor blended 


with'the ſimile repeated : 


% He ſtooped down, and couched as a lion 15 
Andi as an old lion; who ſhall rouſe hin up?“ 


— — — 


The caſe is the ſame with regard to that memorable prophecy, 
which foretold the ſurprifing growth of the goſpel: where, in- 
deed, the metaphor being blended with the ſimile, and the prin- 
cipal words being not repeated * eauſes ſome obſcurity : 

„The dew of thy birth is beyond the womb of the mo ning;“ 
meaning, “ the dew of the birth is more abundant than the dew 
which proceeds from the womb of the morning.” Of this pro- 
phecy very many falſe interpretations have appeared, from an ig- 
norance of the Hebrew idiom. 

But there is another more perfect and regular ſpecies in this 
kind of allegory, which therefore ought not to be omitted : where 
the metaphor is continued on farther, even through the whole 
diſcourſe. An eminent example of this is afforded us, in that 
well known'allegory of Solomon, which ſhadows out the picture 
of old age + : The various inconveniencies conſequent thereupon, 
the oppreſſion of ſpirits, the ſtupe faction of the ſenſes, and the 
weaknels of the whole frame, are ſet forth by various images col- 
lected from common life, with much learning and elegance, but 
not a lictle obſcurity. Solomon, in conformity to the cuſtom of 
the other wife men of the eaft, was willing to try by enigmatical 
expreſſions the ſapacity of his readers. Accordingly they have 
often exerciled the abilities of the learned; whole explanations 
of them, though very different from each other, have been ele- 
gant and ingenious. 

The allegory in Iſaiah f abounds with imagery no leſs elegans 
than what we have ſelected from Solomon; and is, in the conduct 
of it, as well more ſimple and regular, as more juſt and perfect: 
I ſhall make no apology therefore for exhibiting the whole. The 
prophet is laying before us the different methods purſued in divine 
judgments: he ſhews us, that God acts after various manners, 
but with the molt conſummate wiſdom, in the puniſhment of rhe 
wicked; that he lays judgment, (to uſe Iſaiah's expreſſion) to 
the line, and righteouſneſs to the plummet;“ and that he weighs | 
the various alterations of times, of men, and of affairs, the proper 
moments for ſeverity and mercy, with the niceſt and moſt exqui- 
fite preciſion. ' This is invelloped in continued allegory, and the 
ſimile is borrowed from the field; which image I have elſe where 
Mew to be admirably well adapted, and, as it were, conſecrated | 
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to the illuſtration of this argument: to ſay more of it would be 
needleſs. 

« Give ear, and hear my voice, hearken and hear m 
ſpeech. Doth the plowman plow all day to ſow ? Doth he oper 
and break the clods of his ground? When he hath made plain 
the face thereof, 'doth he rot caſt abroad the fitches, and ſcatter 
the cummin, and caſt in the principal wheat, and the appointed 
barley, and the rye in their place? For his Gop doth inſtruct him 
to diſcretion, and doth teach him. For the fitches are not threſhed 
with a threſhing- inſtrument, neither is a cart- wheel turned about 
upon the cummin; but the fitches are beaten out with a ſtaff, 
and the cummin with a rod. Bread-corn 13 bruiſed ; becauſe he 
will not ever be threſhing it, nor break it with the wheel of his 
cart, nor bruiſe it with his horſemen. This alfo cometh forth 
from the Lord of Hoſts, who is wonderful in counſel, and ex- 
cellent in working.” 

The ſecond kind of allegory, may be termed in a more pre- 
ciſe and reſtrained ſenſe, Parable; that is a fimilitude, which 
contains an narration of ſomething fictitious, whoſe agreement 
with a certain truth is either expreſſed, or plainly underſtood. 
They are called among the Greeks ai vo and a; ; among 
the Latins, /avulz. In this particular kind of compoſition the 
writings of the wiſe Phrygian are greatly celebrated, and thoſe 
of other authors who imitated him. Our bleſſed Saviour him- 
ſelf condeſcended to uſe this method of inſtruction; and it is a 
queſtion, whether his parables were more eminent for their wiſ- 
dom and weight, or for their energy, elegance, and ſweetneſs, 
His diſcourſes in this way having obtained the name of parables, 
the word is contracted into this ſenfe from a more extenfive ſigni- 
fication. The ſacred poets make frequent uſe of parable in their 
writings ; and Ezekiel above all the reſt I will now lay before 
you ſome of the principal properties of poetical parable, that we 
may judge of it more certainly and ſafely : we ſhall eaſily deter- 
mine about each particular one, when we have ſeen what ought 
to be common to them all. 

The principal excellence of parable conſiſts in the choice of 
imagery that is well known and well adapted; whoſe meaning 
is evident, and the object of common obſervation : the chief 
praiſe of every ſpecies of allegory is plainneſs and perſpicuity. 
Now if we refer to this rule the parables in ſacred writ, we ſhall 
find them perfectly conſiſtent with it. The imagery made uſe 
of by the prophets, whether in their metaphors or ſimilitudes, is of 
the moſt ſimple and intelligible kind. What can be more ſo, 
for inſtance, than the ſimile of the deceitful vineyard “, of the 
uſeleſs and rejected vine + ; in which is delineated the ingratitude 
of God's people? How appoiitely is the captivity of the Jewiſh 
princes } Ketched out, under the deſcription of lions“ whelps 
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taken in 2 pit! How beautifully is depictured the glory and de- 


ſtruction of the king of Aſſyria ||, by the flouriſhing and cloud- 
cat cedar of Lebanon, *©* whoſe branches were fallen, and whoſe 
boughs broken J will mention one only example more, though 


a great number might juſtly claim a place; I mean that, where. 


the affection of God towards his people, and the piety of the 
people to their God is compared to the ſacred band of wedlock, 
Which compariſon is preſerved with a great deal of ſpirit by 
Ezekiel“ in two parables ; and indeed there is hardly any one of 
the ſacred poets who has not touched upon it. No compariſon 
therefore is better known, or more generally received; nor can 
we wonder that Solomon in his very elegant Canticles, has adorned 
his divine argument chicfly with this colouring, 

Nor is it enough that the imagery be plain and well-choſen ; 
it ought alſo to be elegant and beautiful; the end of poetic pa- 
rable being not only to explain a thing clearly, but allo to ſet it 
off to advantage. On this account it is that the images drawn from 
natural objects are more eſpecially admiræd; the face of nature 
having in every point of view it's peculiar beauty. And as the 
prophets ſelect their parables from hence, ſo they are highly to 
be commended for the judiciouſneis of their choice. If any are 
not ſo judiciouſly choſen, but on the other hand, bear the ap- 
pearance of not quite ſo much decency and judgment; it ſhould 
ever be remembered, that thoſe things which arc held by us in 
the loweſt eſtimation, may have contained a conſiderable degree 
of value and dignity in former ages. Thus if we are diſguſted 
in reading Ezekiel's alluſion + of the boiling pot, ** wioſe ſcum 
is thereia, and is not gone out of it;“ we thould remember that 
this prieſt and prophet drew it from the rites of his religion; it 
never entering his thoughts, that any thing concerned in the ſer— 
vices of the temple, could be held in an indifferent 02 1gnoble 
light. | 
Beſides, it contributes not a little to the perfection of parable, 
after well choſen and beautiful imagery, that all it's parts con- 
duce to the general deſign. By Which | would not have it under- 
itood, that in every parable the alluſion ſhould be preferved ſtrict- 
through all the parts; by this indeed it is recommended for 
neatneis and preciſion ; but when the nature of the ſubject pro- 
poſed demands, or even permits of, a full expoſition, and when 
tae ſimilitude may be kept up, without being at all forced, 
throughout the whole, that this renders it more perfect, cannot be 
doubted. 'I'o demonſtrate which, examples will not be conhidered 
as neceſſary, by any one who has attentively peruled the parable 
above cited: to which we might add that admirable profaic pa- 
rable of Natnan's ; as alſo }otham's || ; which was the firſt of 
that ſpecies of compoſition, and which approaches nearer to poetry 
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To theſe various rules for parable, another may be ſubjoined, 
viz. that it be perfectly conſiſtent with itſelf, and not interming- 
led with the ſubject to which it is aſſimilatated. In this particular 
it differs conſiderably from the firſt ſpecies of allegory; which is 
not ſo ſcrupulouſly rigid, in going forwards from fimple metaphor. 
T will ſelect an example from both kinds, hence this difference, 
and the reaſon of it, will plainly anpear. 

The pſalmiſt F, whoever he was, deſcribing the Iſraelites, under 
the ſimile of the vine, continues the metaphor to a conſiderable 
length, and carries it on very happily through the ſeveral parti- 
culars. Among tho many clepancies with which this allegory 
abounds, that nicety obſervable both in the beginning and cloſe 
of it, is not the leaſt ; the author ſliding, as it were, from the 
compariſon, into the ſubje& itſelf, aud from thence into the com- 
pariton, by an almoſt inſenſible gradation. Thou haſt brought 
a vine out of Egypt, thou haſt caſt out the heathen, and planted 
it; thou preparedſt room before it;“ the ideas which follow are 
rather foreign : with which, having indulged himſelf a little, how 
elegantly he returas back! „Return, we beſeech thee, o God of 
hoiſts! look down from heaven, behold and viſit this vine; and 
the vineyard which thy right hand hath planted ; and the branch 
that thou madeſt fo ſtrong for thyſelf. It is burnt with fire, it is cut 
down; they periſh at the rebuke of thy countenance ; let thy 
hand be upon the man of thy right-hand, upon the ſon of man, 
whom thou madeſt ſtrong for thyſelf.“ ] 

We have ſecn how much the licence 1s allowable of interming- 
ling the ſimile and the ſubject, and how pleaſing that licence is; 
fince the tranſition from the one to the other is eaſy and energetic, 
and, at the fame time, the ſubject has an agreeable quantity of 
light thrown upon. it, without being too plainly expreſſed. But 
it is different, when the ſame image is employed in the other kind 
of allegory, called Parable ; ſuch as that of Iſaiah f. In this is 
no place for the ſubject, nor indeed for any ideas foreign to the 
fimilitude; all the colouring, every ornament is drawn from the 
ſame fountain. Therefore all that the pſalmiſt introduced expreii- 
ly with propiiety enough (I mean “ the caſting oat of the Gen- 
tiles, the preparing a place for the Ifraclites, and their deſtruc- 

tion by the rebukings fof God,) is expreſſed by this latter, only 
« allegorically ;z © God fenced his vineyard, and gathered out the 
ſtones thereof; and being deceived in it, laid it waſte, and com- 
manded the clouds that they rained no rain upon it.” What in 
the former caſe is extremely pleaſing, would here be evidently ab- 
ſurd and inconſiſtent. In fact, the end propoſed in continued 
-- metaphor, and in parable, is very different; it is the buſineſs of 
the former to adorn, enlighten, and give ſtrength to whatever is 
taken in hand, fo that it may ſtrike at the firſt glance; of the 

latter, to -withdraw a little the variety from the light, to caſt a 
vel) over what may appear harſn, that it may inſinuate itſelf gradu- 
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ally, and obtain it's effects as it were, by ſtealth, There is in- 
deed a ſpecies of parable, whoſe principal deſign 15 ornament; 
ſach as that admirable one above cited from Ezekiel + of the Ce- 
dar of Lebanon; than which ſimilitude none can be mote beau- 
tiful or better imagined, or decorated with more elegant orna- 
ments: however, the prophet has admitted into it the original 
ſubject here and there, appearing through the allegory ; whether it 
was - becauſe this kind of parable requires it, or becauſe the fire of 
his genius rendered him inattentive to the rules of accurate ſtyle, 
L will not venture to determine. [ To be continued, ] 


10. xxxi. 
x. 
OBSERVATIONS upon the ORDER and HARMONY in the 
VORKS of CREATION. 


Jovis omnia plena. VIS GIL. 


PARTIAL conſideration of the univerſe is ever apt to diſ- 

honour it's great Author; and man, weak, ſhort - ſighted 
man ! is always more ready to diftruſt any thing than his own 
fallible judgment. — It is owing to this that the order and harmo- 
ny in the works of nature, becauſe concealed from narrow- minded 
views, have ſo often been mis-called confuſion and irregularity. 
What, in the ſcale of being, can we pretend to call ſuperfluous ? 
How can we preſume to arraion infinite wiſdom ? or with what 
face dare we ſet bounds to Infinite Power, and mark out the li- 
mits of Omnipotence ? The ſavage beaſt we dread, the domeſtic 
animals that obeys our call, and the lamb we feed upon, jointly 
and equally promote the ſame great end. The ſame {kill was re- 
quiſite to the formation of the inſe&, whoſe minutnels eſcapes our 
notice, as is diſplayed in the huge ſtructure of the elephant; and 
the ſmalleſt reptile we tread upon, anſwers the purpoſe for which 
it's exiſtence was deſigned, as well as the enormous bulk of the 
whale, which requires a ſea to ſport in, and yields us whole ri- 
vers of oil, Every part of the inanimate, as well as the animal 
ſyſtem, exactly tallies with ſome other, and nothing is without 
it's counter-part in nature. Every atom and particle, from the 
moſt refined ſubſtance, to the dulleſt clod, fills up it's due place 
in the order of things, and joins, in a beautiful harmony, to 
form that friendly union which ſupport the whole. 

The connection and order of the general ſeries of exiſtence 
will be as much broken by ſtriking off one of the lower, as one 
of the upper links; for whatever is talten away muſt leave a diſ- 
agreeable chaſm, which nothing but itſelf could fill up. 

The mountains, which have by ſome over-nice theoriſts been 


cenſured as ſhapeleſs protuberancies, open a much more agreea- 


ble variety of proſpect than the boundleſs extent of a flat in- 
kipid level, which would rather fatigue than pleaſe the eye: but 
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if we conſider them as yielding the beſt ſupport and moſt com- 
modious habitations to a great number of animals, affording the 
richeſt ſtorehouſe and repoſitory for the foſlil kingdom, giving 
riſe to fountains, ſtopping and condenſing vapours, with many 
other admirable uſes ; we ſhall be ſo far from wiſhing our globe 
deſtitute of theſe advantageous and majeſtic elevations, that we 
muſt own their beauty alone would well compenſate for their 
want of uſe, and the benefits. we receive from them make us 


ample amends for their ſeeming deformity. 


The «vinds, at which ſome of too delicate a frame are apt to 
Mudder, and which blow in ſuch a variety of directions, and 
with ſuch different degrees of force, ' from the gentle breeze 
that fans the grove, to the deſtructive hurricane that overturns 
it, that they icem only fortuitous inſtruments of miſchief ; — yet 
are produced by regular cauſes for the molt beneficial purpoles, 
In their ordinary courſe, they ſweep away the Ragnant vapours 
that are grown unfit for the ſervice of the globe, and bring on a 
gHeſh ſucceſſion of purer air: they tranſport our ſhips to the te- 
mateſt regions, and make us partakers of the bleſſings which are 
ſcattered with ſuch wide profuſion over the whole earth. In their 
extraordinary effects, when the deſtroying angel directs the whirl, 
wind where to pour it's force, we hear the voice of heaven read- 
ing us an alarming leſlon of our dependance ; yet, at the ſame 
time, this more effectually clears and puriſies the air, and fills our 
reſervoirs with ſudden ſhowers. 

Thus we ſee whatever damage may ſometimes happen to par- 
ticulars from the violence of the tempeſt, the whole is by no 
means able to ſubſiſt for any length of time without the, good offices 
of theſe excellent agents, which may be called tlie wings of com- 
merce, and the ventilators of the whole atmoſphere. 

The blemiſhes, which minute philoſophers are ſo ready to ſpy 
out in the works cf nature, are only owing to defects in their own 
underſtandings ; jult as the films and motes which ſeem to float in 
the air before a weak eye, are only the effect of a diſorder in the 
organ of viſion, without any defect in the object which is ſo un- 
juſtly cenſured. 

Nay clauds and fogs, which ſome peeviſh mortals look upon as 
blots on the fair face of day, ſcreen us from exceſſive heat; and 
it is to the: we owe the dews that cheer the drooping plant, 
and thoſe refreſhing rains that fertilize the ſoil. 

Fire and ai pervade all bodies, but ſeem particularly to abound 
n certain minerals; perhaps ſulphur aud nitre : From the joint 
operation of thefe active principles, water, the general vehicle of 
nutrition, is, by a moſt admirable mechaniſm, raiſed up and ſuſ- 
mended in the atmoſphere, and the great work, of evapora- 
tion perpetually carried on. But, though the water is brought 
thus far into the road of it's general circulation, the activity of 
the minuteſt particles with which it is impregnated muſt be 
again exerted io diſunite it from the other elements, and reſtore 
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it to it's priſtine form, before it can deſcend in ſhowers, and ful- 
fil the courſe marked out for it by Providence. 

The mountains and winds which have been already touched 
upon, greatly contribute to this good purpoſe. But hence, likes 
wiſe the vollied zhunder ſtrikes the ear with terror, while a great 
quantity of the impriſoned vapour burſts out from it's confine- 
ment and thick flaſhes of lightning ſpread horror and conſterna- 
tion all around. Theſe in general, by the production of winds, 
the collifion of the clouds, and purifaQion of the air, are ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to the being, as well as productive of the well 
being of the world; though it muſt be owned, they are ſome- 
times the heralds of divine wrath, to alarm and admoniſh man— 
kind, and at others the miniſters of vengeance, to point the flaſh, 
and wing the bolt with ruin; yet they can no more be reaſona- 
bly objected to, nor wiſely left out of the creation on this ac- 
count, than we can ſubfiſt without the beating of the heart, and 
the circulation of the blood; though Providence may ſometimes 
permit the full flow of health to increaſe to the rapzdity of a fever, 
and the means of continuing health to threaten us with de- 
ſtruction. 

The ſame univerſally uſeful and active, though accidentally dan- 
gerous principles, while incloſed within the bowels of the earth with 
a force in proportion to the reſiſtance they meet with, ſhake the 
ground with tremendous convulſions, and bury numbers of man- 
kind in the promiſcuous ruin of their habitations. Yet in theſe, 
however dreadful, nature, like a prudent merchant who ſuffers his 
goods to be thrown overboard in a ſtorm, and parts with his for- 
tune to ſave his life, permits a lefſer evil to ſecure a greater good. 
For without the elaſticity of the air, the vehicle of water, and 
the attuating vigour of fire, as well as the firm bahs of earth, 
vegetation and nutrition muſt be at a ſtand, and all creation 
fink into an utter diſſolution. | 
Were theſe powerful minerals, which perhaps have laid dormant 
for ages, to remain for ever latent in their ſubterraneous ca- 
verns, they would not only be inert, but uſeleſs; but when they 
are blended together by the general medium of water, they 
awaken each other into action, and make the water thus impieg- 
nated diffuſe a general warmth and vigour wherever it flows, bring 
ore to maturity, give beauty and luitre to the gem, and tincture the 
Cup of health. 

"Theſe horrid ſtruggles of pent-up elements, which rend the 
labouring earth rather than not be produced into. uſe, and bear 
the part aſſigned them in promoting the general good, reſemble 
thoſe medicines which are ſevere in their operations upon the hu- 
man frame, and occaſion great commotions in the animal c:conomy z 
yet, while they threaten us with ruin, their ſhocks are produc- 


tive of welfare, and inſtrumental in the hand of Providence to 
health, 
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- Had the 1 which produce theſe violent apitation:, 
and accidentally prove the ſeeds of earthquakes, and 1; htning 
when heaven directs them to ſcatter deſtruction ; had cheis had 35 
place in the creation; Inſtead of a few blaſted fields or tra- 
vellers, inſtead of a village overwhelmed, or a city ſwallowed 


up, : — 
- 
* * 


| — The great globe itſelf 
Yea, all that it inhabit, muſt diffolve, 
And like the baſeleſs fabric of a wiſion, 


Leave not a avreck behina* 
SHAKESPEARE, Tempeſt, 


To guard particularly againſt the ill conſequences ariſing from 
this ſubterraneous war of elements, in the countries which are 
moſt ſtored with them, Providence has kindly placed certain 
apertures, through which the ſtruggling fires may be diſperſed in 
air, and ſpend their fury in leſs pernicious exploſions ; which, 
if confined in the womb of the earth, would make nature trem- 
ble through all her frame; juſt as iſſues in the corporeal ſyſ- 
tem of man give vent to humours, which, incloſed in his blood 
would endanger his life, and perhaps terminate in his immature 
diſſolution. | 

Volcanos, it is true, are ſometimes *ſo far from being inno- 
cent erruptions, that they pour out a burning flood, which lays 
waſte the neighbouring country, rain fiery ſtones upon it, and 
bury it under heaps of aſhes. Yet, however they may be mu- 
mured and repined at, as plagues, and calamities ; they are, in 
reality, the means of ſecurity and preſervation ; as the drop of 
poiſon in the viper's tooth, which is neceſſary to procure food 
for that animal, may, by an accidental bite, prove the means 
of death, though the nutritious fleſh of it reſtores many to 
Health. 

When we look back upon theſe phenomena, we can have no 
doubt of the benevolence, as well as the power-and wiſdom of 
their author. The /row yields a kindly warmth and gradual 
moiſture to the ground like auvcol ]; and the froft, which is ſcat- 
tered upon it, manures like it es. | | 

Nothing in the whole chain af being is without it's uſe, be- 
cauſe nothing could be created without the concurrence of ſuch 


infinite power and wiſdom, as it is abſurd to imagine ſhould be 


employed about any thing not productive of ſome ſingular good. 
The {ame admirable deſign and contrivance, the ſame order 
and harmony are diſplayed in the brighteſt characters over every 

art of the creation, from the fine texture of the mite, to the 
11 fabric of the ſolar ſyſtem. 

The leaſt motion in any part of the univerſe muſt obey the 
4nvariable laws appointed it, or it would draw on a train of 
1 conſequences, which would ſhock the whole ſyſtem far 2 

f yon 


. 
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ond the moſt complicated horrors that could poſſibly be produced 
i the agency of natural cauſes, and which nothing but the in- 
terpoſition of the Deity, could prevent. ; 

Praiſe, wonder, and gratitude are our province : cenſure and 
correction of the operations of nature will never become us, till 
2 finite creature can comprehend infinity, and one hid in this 
vale of darkneſs ſhall be able to ſpy out every ſecret ſpring that 
actuates the boundleſs whole; till he can extend his view 


Extra flammantia mania muudli. 
Luc, 


« Beyond the flaming barriers of the world.“ 
Rowe. 


— 


And take in all that immenſe ocean of Being, of which he him- 
ſelf makes ſo inconſiderable a part, as would be overlooked by 
any thing leſs than that omniſcience and unbounded goodneſs, 
which he ſo inſolently arraigns, and ſo impolently endeavours to 
ſcan, 


þ 4 
QUAZAZRIES on the PSALMS, 


To the EDITORS of the CHRISTIAN “S MAGAZINE, 
GENTLEMEN, 


YOUR ſolution of the following quzries will greatly oblige 
Nov. 10, Your conſtant reader, 


1766. = D. 


1. Wi. was the pointing of the pſalms firſt introduced into 
VV the church? 

2. What was the deſign of the pointing ? | | 

3. If intended for the pauſe or change of the chaunting or 
ſinging, what is the meaning of that expreſſion in the title page 
of our Common-Prayer-Book, pointed as they arc to bessa 
4. If it means, that the miniſter ſhould read to the point, and 
the _ make the reſponſe from the point ; whether if ſome of 
tie hymns were ſo read, this method would not anſwer the deſign 
of the church in pointing, encreaſe the devout affections of the 


N re and contribute to the harmony and beauty of ho- 
ineſs. 5 
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DEITY. A POEM. 
By the late Mr. SamueL Borsz. 
[ Concluded from p. 553.1] 


XI. GLORY. 


UT, oh advent'rous muſe, reſtrain thy 
flight, ' 
Dare not the blaze of uncreated light ! 
Nis praile proclaim, ye monſters of the deep, 
Who in the vaſt abyſs your revels keep ! 
Pefore whoſe glorious throne, with dread 
iurpriſe, 
Th'adoring ſeraph veils his dazzled eyes ; 
Whoſe pure eFulgence, radiant to excels, 
No colours can deſcribe, or words expreſs ! 
All the fair beautics, all the lucid ftores, 
Which o'er thy works thine hand re/pl:ndent 


urs, 


Feeble thy brighter glories to difplay, 

Pale as the moon before the ſolar ray! 

See cn his throne the Hebrew monarch plac'd, 

In all the pomp of the luxuriant ealt ! 

While mingling gems a borrow'd day unfold, 

And the rich pwple waves, embois'd with 
gold; 

Yet mak this ſcene of painted grandeur yield 

Jo the fair lilly that adoins the field! 

Obſcur d, behold that fainter lilly lies, 

By the rich bird's “ inimitable dies; 

Yet theſe turvey, confounded and undone 

By tie ſuperior luſtre of the ſun ; 

That fur himſelf withdraws his leſſen'd 
beam 

From thee, the glorious author of his frame ! 

Tranſcendent pow'r ! fole arbiter of fate! 

How great thy glory! and thy bliſs how 
great ! 

To view from thine exalted throne above, 

(Eternal ſource of light, and life, and love!) 


Unnumber'd creatures draw their ſmiling 


dirth, 
To bleis the heavens, or purify the earth; 
While ſyſtems roll, obedient to thy view, 


And worlds rejoice, which Newton never 


Knew! 


Then ruiſe the ſong, the general anthem raiſe, 


And iwell the concert of eternal praile ! 


The bird of parzdiſe, ſeen in the ſpice 


iu. nds. 
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Aſſiſt ye orhs that form this boundleſs who's, 
Which in the womb of ſpace unnumber'd 
roll; | 
Ye planets, who compoſe our leſſer ſcheme, 
And bend, concertive, round the ſolar 
frame; 
Thou eye of nature, whoſe extenſive ray, 
With endle(s chaims adorrs the face of das 
Con{entins raiſe th'harmomous jo, ful ſony d, 
And bear his praiſes through the vat prc. 
found, 
His praiſe, ye winds, that fan che cheerfu} i; 
Swift as you pals along vour pinions bear! 
His praiſe Jer occan through her realius diſ- 
play, 
Far as her circling billows can convey ! 
His praiſes whiſper, ye majeitic trees, 
As vour tops ruſtie to the vocal breeze ! 
His praife ai ound, ye flowery tribes exhale, 
Far as your {vreets embalm the {picy gale.) 
His pialte, ye dimpled ſtieams, to carth reve s!, 
As pleas'd ye murmur though the flowery 
vale! (ung, 
His praiſe, ye feather'd choirs, diſtingualid 
As to your notes the tuneful forefis ring, 
Or ye, fair natives of our earthly {cene, 
Who range the wilds, or haunt the paſtuie 
green; 
Nor thou, vain lord of earth, with careleſs car, 
The univerſal hymn of worthip hear! 
But ardent, in the ſacred chorus join, 
Thy ſoul tranſported with the taſk divine! 
While by his works th'alraighty is conlel.. 4, 
Supreme!y glorious, and ſupremely blets'd * 
Great lord of life | from whom this humble 
frame 
Derives the power to ſing thy holy name; 
Forgive the towly muſe, whoſe artleſs lay, 
Has dar'd thy ſacred Attributes ſurvey ! 
Delightcd oft through nature's beauteous field 
Has ihe adur'd thy wildom bright reveal'd ; 
Ott have her wiſhes aun'd the ſecret ſong, 
But awful reverence ſtill with-held ber 
tongue: 
Vet as thy bounty lends the reaſoning beam, 
As feels my conſcience breaſt thy vital flame 
So, bleſt creator, let thy ſervant pay 
His mite of gratitude this feeble wavy, 
Thy goodneis own, thy providence adore | 
He yields thee only what was thine betore. 


AN 


; 1 And 


Ot 


AN IRREGULAR. ODE, 
To Mis ELIZ. CARTER, 
The Tranſlator of EP1CTETUS; 
Who had recommended to the author the 
Stoic Philoſophy, as productive of fortitude, 
By Mits M. H. *. 


Li 1 
OME EPicTETUS! arm my breaſt 
With thy impenetrable ſteel, 
No more the wounds of grief to feel, 
Nor mourn, by other's woes depreſt, 
Oh teach my trembling heart 
To ſcorn aftliction's dart; 
Teach me to mock the tyrant's pain! 
For lee atound me ſtand 
A dreadful murderous band; 
I fly their eruel power in vain ! 
Here lurks diftemper”'s horrid train, 
And there the paſſious litt their flaming 
brands; 
Theſe with fell rage my helpleſs body tear, 
While thoſe with daring hands 
Againſt the immortal ſoul their unpious wea- 
pons rear. 
II. 


Where ler I turn, freſh evils meet my eyes; 
Sin, ſorrow, and diſgrace, 
Purſue the human race! 
There on the bed of ſickneſs vue lies! 
See fricndſbip bleeding by the fword 
Ot baſe wegratitude ! 
See. baleful jealouſy intrude, 
And poiſon all the bliſs that owe had ſtor' d 
Oh! ſeal my eyes againſt the piteous cry 
Of innocence diſtreſt! 
Nor let me ſhrink, when tancy's eye 
Beholds the guilty wretch's breaſt 
Beneath the torturing pincers heave 2 
Nor for the numerous wants of miſery grieve, 
Which all-diſpoſing heav'n denies me 10 
relieve ! 
III. 


No longer let my fleeting joys depend 
On ſocial or domeſtic ties ! 
Superior let my ſpirit rife, 

Nor in the gentle connſels of a friend, 

Nor in the {miles of love, expect delight: 
But teach me in myſelf to find 

„ Whate'er can pleaſe or fill my mind, 

Let inward beauty charm the mental ſight ; 

Let godlike reaſon, beaming bright, 

Chace far away each gloomy ſhade, 
Till virtve's heavenly form diſplay'd 
Alone ſhal} captivate my ſoul, 

And her divineſt love poſics me Whole 
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But ah ! what means this impiovs pride, 
Which heavenly hoſts deride! 
Wi hin »/elf does virtue dwell-? 
Is all ſerene and beautcous there? 
What mean theſe chilling damps of fear? 
Tell me, philoſophy ! thou boaſter! tell ; 
This god-like, al! ſufficient mind, 
Which, in it's own perfection bleſt, 
Defies the woes, or malice of mankind, 
To ſhake its ſelf- poſſeſſing reft ; 
Is it not foul, weak, ignorant and blind? 
Oh man! from conſcious virtue's praile 
Fall'n, fali'n ! — what refuge canſt thou find? 
What pitying hand again will raiſe 
From native eaith thy groveling frame? 
Ah! who will cleanſe thy heart trom ſpot of 
ſinful blame? | 
, 


But, ſee! what ſudden glories from the ſky 
To my benighted foul appear, 
And all the gloomy proſpect cheer ? 
What awſul forin approaches nigh ? 
Awful: yet mild as is the ſouthern wind 
That gently bids the foreſt nod: { ſpeak? 
Hark! thunder breaks the air, and angels 
« Behold the ſaviour of the world behold the 
LaMB OF GoD ! 
Ye ſons of pride, behold his aſpect meek ! 
The tears of pity.on his cheek ! 
See in his train appear 
Humility and patience lwett ; 
Repentance, proſtrate at his ſacred feet, 
Bedews with tears, and wipes them with her 
Rowing hair ! 
VI. 
What ſcenes now meet my wondering eyes! 
What hallow'd grave, TI 
By mourning maids attended round, 


Attracts the Savioux's ſteps ? What hearts 


felt wound 9 84.1 
His ſpotleſs boſom heaves with tender 
ſighs ? 
Why weeps the SON, belov'd, cmmpotent to 
ſave ? CY 
But lo ! he waves his awful hand ! 
The ſlumbe ing clay obeys his dread com- 
mand ! Pe. 
OhLazarus! comeoferth !-= come forth, and 
ice 
« The dear effects of wonderous love 
© Be, at whole word the ſeas an i rccks 


remove, N . 
6 Thy friend, thy lord, thy maker, weeps for 


thee! VIL 


. 


— 


2 


8 


2 
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1 | VII. 


Wy 1hy walls, Jeruſalem, have ſeen thy king, 

4 In meeknets clad, lament thy haplels fate 

| Unquench'd his love, though paid with 
N ruthleſs hate! 


o oc, relentleſs Stan! didſt thou know 
Who thus vouchſafes thy courts to tread, 
1 What loud Hoſanna s wouldit thou fing ! 
How eager crown his honour'd kead ! 
Nor fee unmov'd, his kind pateral woe 
Nor force his tears his precious blood, for 


thee too flow! 


VIII. 
No more repine, my coward ſoul ! 
The forrows ot munkindl to ſhare, 
Which he, who could the world controul, 
Did not diſdain to bear! 
Check not the flow of ſweet paternal love, 
By heav'n's high king in bounty given, 
Thy ftubborn heart to ſoften and improve, 
Thuy earth-clad ſpirit to refne, 
And gradual raiſe to love divine, 
And wang it's ſoaring flight to heaven? 
IX. 
Nor thou, Elixa, who, from early vouth, 
By genius led, by virtue train'd, 
Iaſt fought the fountain of eternal truth, 
And each fair ſpring of knowledge 
Ora'n'd, 
Nor thuu, with fond - himeras vain, 
With ſtoic pride, and fancied ſcorn 
Of human feelings, human pain, 
My feeble foul ſuſtain! 
Tai nobler preceprs ſhould thy page adorn, 
O ratber guide me to the ſucred tuurce 
Ot real wiſdom, real force, 
Thy litc's unering rule! 
To thee, fair truth her radiant form un- 


fhcouds, 
Though, wiapp'd in thick impenetrable 
* Floris, { ichov)}, 


She mock d the labours of the gre: 


The BU CMHARLIS TT: 


VE deen a mongſt my choſen frier d 
Beneth the fhadow of that rock ; 

Where the great hepherd condetcends, 

1's gicet and bick his little fleck. 
Twmugh carnal hearts the ſeaſt deri de, 
Techn iar loves the tte bill; 
bee ban ary else n-, 

Any there tae thu —7 Grin a ail. 
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There peace and pardon gently flow, 
And grace and truth, and juſtice meet; 
Tis but indeed a taſte we know, 


Vet tis a taſte divinely ſweet. 


Wonders of love are there difplay'd, 
While faith receives the bread and wine, 

And choiceſt benefits convey'd, 
That ſuit ſuch needy fools as mine, 


I want the pardon of my ſin; 
There the atoning God I view z 
I want a ſacred peace within, 
And there I meet the bleſling too. 


I want relief from future fears, 
Conſcious how weak my powers be; 

There an almighty arm appears, 
Stretch'd out from my ſecui ity. 


A drop of comfort too I need, 

Jo cheer me through this lonely waſte ; 
This banquet yields delight indeed, 

And brings ſalvation to my taſte, 


My ſoul may all her pow'rs employ, 
And give her boundleſs wiſhes icope, 
Her large defires, I there enjoy, 
Fither in hand, or gratp' in hope. 


Thanks to thy name thou God of love, 
For fuch refreſhment here as this; 

JI I ſhall reach thole bills above, 
And taſte conſummate endleſs bl:fs, 


From the OXFORD CRATULATO!! 
VERSES. To King CHARLES II 
his RESI ORA LION, 


By Ii. Locks, when STUDExT 
CHRI5T-CHURCH, 


UR prayers are beard ! nor have e 


tates in ore 
An egual blt{;, for which we can implore. 
[ hew bounty ; tor in you, great 518, 
tum 
t all our preſent joys, of all to come 
Jovs, that have ipoke ta loud, as it to hen 
They'd rite, from hence they and their ce 
were given : | 
Kings always are the gifts of heaven; hut v 
Are not :t's gift alone, but tranicr:pt too 
Y our virtves match us stars, which vo"! 
c.ote, 
To ch world. as bright and numberleſs a 0'*, 
Your mot.ons all as regular, which diiper'.- 
A waimil to ail, andquickenng * 
ly 


a tt. 


mw. 


V 


. 


How ſhall we prize your bounty! whilſt you 
thas : TON 
Approaching to our earth bring heaven to us. 
Your fortunes «ft have varied, but your 
mind, 1 
Like your religion, ſtill the ſame we find. 
When he that rul'd the world, the mighty 
Jove, (love, 
Would make a preſent worth one mortal's 
To gain admittance chang'd himſelf, though 
he, 
From heaven came, and brought a Deity ; 
More liberal, but les chang'd, yourſelf alone 
Can enter, and enrich a natron. 
hus when they'd be moſt bright and tempt- 
ing ſhewn, [ keep his own, 
Great Jo mult change his ſhape, Charles 
As in the world's creation, when this frame 
Mid neither parts, diſſinction, nor a name, 
But all, confus'd, did in the chaos jar, 
Teniblem and produtt of inteſtine war; 
Light firſt appears, light, that nc er iincecould 
ſhew 
A thing more welcome than it's ſelf but you; 
Beauty and order follow, and dilplay 
This ſtately fabric, guided by that ray. 
S now, in this our new creation, when 
This iſle begins to be a world again; 
Vou firſt dawn on our chaos, with deſign 
Jo give us order, and then on us fhine. 
Pill you upon us roſe, and made it day, 
in difarder all, and darknels lay 
Only loine tones falul did rife, 
Lo ſcare us into errors, cheat our eyes; 
Of brings of earth! which nought could 
render bright 
Or vi6ble, but darkneſs, and the night: 
A night not meant for reſt, but full of pain, 
And to be felt, ſcarce hope of day again | 
Agyptian gloom! with'ts many Gods to 
[way 
As many plagues and prodig ies as they; 
W here cach thing claim d our worſhip, and 
would be, 
A or d, and force obeifance and a knee 
Uplart and unknown Gods | to whom with 
ſhame : 
We fit gave adoration, then a name, 
WW orthipp'd thoſe cracodiies that always had 
1 cars ia beſtow on ruins that they made. 
But theſe fad ſhades do vaniſh with their 
fears, 
As fon as our Apollo now appears; 
At whoſe return t he mules too would ſing 
Tbeir joys aloud, and welcome home their 
King, 


— 
vs © 
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Accept theſe poot endeavours, till your rays - 


Have given new growth to our late wither'd 


bays z 


Wit too muſt be your donative, tis you 


Who give Auguſtus, mult give Maro's too. 
CANTICLES II. 1m 


By the Rey. Mr. J. NoRr&is. 


I. 


: N my beloved ſpake, | 
I know his charming voice; I heard 
him ſay, 
© Riſe up my love, my faireſt one awake, 
Awake and come away, 


II. 


The winter all is paſt, fblew, 
And frormy winds that with ſuch - rudeneſs 
The heavens are no longer overcaſt, 

But try to look like you. 


III. 


The flowers their ſweets diſplay; 
The birds in ſhort preludiums tune their throats 
The turtle in low murmurs does eſſay 

Her melancholy note. 


IV. 


The fruitful vineyards make 
An odorous ſmell, the fig looks freth and gay 
Atiſe my love, my faireſt one awake, 
Awake and come away.“ 


The A D V I C E. 
By the SA Me. 


Prulſons futuri, temporis exitum 
Cali gineſa nacte premit Deus. 


* 
HA T's forming in the womb of fate 
Why art thou ſo concern dtuk now? 
Doſt think twould be advantage to thy ſtate ? 
But wiler Heaven does not think it ſo: 
With thy content thou would'it this knows 
ledge buy , 
No part of life thou'd'ſt pleaſant find, 
For dread of what thou ee it beland, 
Thou would' but taite of the enlightening 
truit, and dye. 1 
II. 4 
Well, then, has heaven events to come 
Hid with the blackeſt veil of night 5 
Bur fill in vain, it we foreftall our doom, 
And with proplici tears oustlves affright ; 
Oran 
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VII. 


Ihy walls, Jeruſalem, have ſren 4 king, 
In meckneſs clad, lament thy hapleis fate ! 


Unqueneh'd his love, though paid with 


ruthleſs hate! 
O loft, relentleſs %% ! didft thou know 


Who thus vouchſates thy courts to end, 
What loud Hoſanna g wouldit thou fing ! 


How eager crown his honou'd head ! 
Nor fee unmov'd, his kind pater aa woe ! 


Nor force his tears his precious bluod, for 


thee too fluw |! 


VIII. 
No more repine, my coward ſoul ! 
he ſorrows 01 munkins to ſhare, 
Which he, who could the world controul, 
Did not diſdain to hear ! 
Check not the flow of (weet paternal love, 
By heav'n's high King in bounty given, 
Thy ddubborn heart to ſoften and improve, 
Thy earth-clad ſpirit to refine, 
And gradual rue to love divine, 
Aud wing it's ſoaring flight to heaven ? 
IX, 
Nor thou, Eliza, who, from early youth, 
By genius led, by virtue train'd, 


Ilaſt Cught the fountain of eternal truth, 
And each fair ſpring of knowledge 


diain'd, 
Nor thou, with fond himeras vain, 
With ſtoic pride, and fancied corn 
Of human feelings, human pain, 
My feeble foul (uftain! 
Far nobler preceprs (ſhould thy page adorn. 
O rather guide me to the ſacred lyucc 
Ot real wiſdom, real force, 
Thy life's unering rule | 


To: thee, fair truth her radiant form un- 
£441; fhrougds, 
Though, Wiapp'd in thick impenetrable 
[ {cho0], 
She mock'd the labours of the gre. 1/4 


{a :,.clands, 


* 
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VE been amongſt my choſen friend, 
1 Beneath the ſhadow of that rock ; 
Where the great ſhepherd condeſcends, 

1'9 mcet and blels his little flock. 


+ hough carnal hearts the feaſt deride, 


Ine cLriftian loves the little bill; 


here hungry fouls. are ſatis fied, 


And there the thiity drink their fill. 
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There peace and pardon gently flow, 


And grace and truth, and juſtice meet ; 
"Tis but indeed a taſte we know, 
Yet tis a taſte divinely ſweet, 


Wonders of love are there difplay'd, 
While faith receives the bread and wins, 

And chovoelt benefits convey'd, 
That ſuit ſuch needy fouls as mine. 


I want the pardon of my fin ; 
"There the atoning God I view z 
I wint e ſacred peace within, 
And there I meet the blefling too. 


I want relief from future fears, 
Conſcious how weak my powers be; 

There un almighty arm appears, 
Stretch'd out from my ſecutity. 


A drop of comfort too I need, 

To cheer me through this lonely waſte ; 
This banquet yields delight indeed, 

And brings lalvation to my taſte, 


My ſoul may all her pow'rs employ, 
And give her boundleſs wiſhes icope, 
Ter large defires, I there enjoy, 
Fither in hand, or gratp“ in hope. 


Thanks to thy name thou God of love, 
For ſuch refreſhment here ns this; 

Till FE hall reach thole Hills above, 
And taſte conſummate endleſs bliſs, 


From the OXFORD CRATULATORY 
VERSES. To King CHARLES II. ov 
his RESTORATION, 

By Mi. Locks, when STUDENT © 

CHRIST-CHURCH, 


UK prayers are beard ! nor have the 
tates 1n (tore 
Au equal bliſs, for which we can implore, 
Thew bounty z tor in you, great SIR, the 
{um | 
Ot all our preſent joys, of all to come : 
Joys, that have ſpoke ſa loud, as it to heav'n, 
"They'd rifle, from whence they and their caute 
were given 


Kings always ave the gifts of heaven; but you 


Axe not it's gift alone, but tranſcript too 
Your virtues watch it's Mars, which you dil. 
cloſo, . N 
To th'world, as bright and numberleſt as tho, 
Your motions all as regular, which diſpewis, 


A wamth to all, andquickening * 
9 
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How ſhall we prize your bounty! whilſt you A coept theſe poot endeavours, till your raye 


Have given new growth to our late wither'd 


thus | TE 
A pproaching to our earth bring heaven to us. 


— — 


bays z 


Your fortunes ft have varied, but your Wit too mutt be your donative, tis you 


mind, | 

Like your religion, ſtill the ame we find. 

When he that rul'd the world, the mighty 
Jobe, love, 

Would make a preſent worth one mortal's 

To gain admittance chang'd himſelf, though 
he, 

From heaven came, and brought a Deityz 

More liberal, but lels chang'd, yourſelf alone 

Can enter, and enrich a nation. 

Thus when they'd be moſt bright and tempt- 
ing ſhewn, [ keep his own, 

Great Jo mult change his ſhape, Charles 

As in the world's creation, when this frame 

Mid neither parts, diftinftion, nor a name, 

But all, confus'd, did in the chaos jar, 

T\emblem and product of inteltine war; 

Light firſt appears, light, that ne'er iincecould 
ſhew 

A thing more welcome than it's ſelf but you 

Beauty and order follow, and diſplay 

This ſtately fabric, guided by that ray. 

S » now, in this our new creation, when 

This ille begins to be a world again; 

Vou firſt dawn on our chaos, with deſign 

To give us order, and then on us ſhine. 

Till you upon us roſe, and made it day, 

Ve in diforder all, and darknels lay 

Only foine iges, fatu; did rife, 

Lo ſcare us into errors, cheat our eyes; 

Of (prings of earth! which nought could 
render bright 

Or vißble, but darkneſs, and the night: 


A night not meant for reſt, but full of pain, 


And to be felt, ſcarce hope of day again 
Ie. gloom ! with'ts many Gods to 
ſwWa 
As many lojrdes and prodigies as they; 
Where cach thing claim'd our worſhip, and 
would be, 
Ador'd, and force obeifance and a knee: 
Upllart and unknown Gods! to whom with 
ſhame 
We fiſt gave adoration, then a name, 
Worſhipp'd thoſe crocodiles that always had 
Tears io beſtow on ruins that they made. 
But theſe fad ſhades do vaniſh with their 
fears, PER 
As ſoon as our Apollo now appears; 
At whole return t he muſes too would ſing 


,- Their joys aloud, and welcome home their 


Ki n C 


Who give Auguſtus', mult give Maro 's too. 


CANTICLES II. jar, 
By the Rev. Mr. J. NokRIis. 


172 my beloved ſpake, 


I know his charming voice; I heard 
him ſay, 


© Riſe up my love, my faireſt one awake, 


Awake ani come away, 
II, 


The winter all is paſt, fblew, 


And formy winds that with ſuch . rudeneſs 
The heavens are no longer overcaſt, 


But try to look like you. 


III, 
The flowers their ſweets diſplay ; 


The birds in ſhort preludiums tune their throats 


The turtle in low murmurs does eſſay 
Her melancholy note. 


IV. 


The fruitful vineyards make 
An odorous ſmell, the fig looks freſh and gay; 
Ariſe my love, my faireſt one awake, | 

Awake and come away.“ 


The A D V BY + E, 
By the Same. 


Prudens futuri, temporis exitum 
Caliginoſa nocte premit Deus. 
I. 
HA T's forming in the womb of fate 
Why art thou ſo concernꝰd tox now 
Doſt think twould be advantage to thy ſtate? 
But wiſer Heaven does not think it ſo: 
With thy content thou would'ſt this knows 
ledge buy r= - 
No part of life thou'd'ſt pleaſant find, 
For dread of what thou ſec'ſt beland, | 
Thou would'ſ but taſte of the enlightening 
fruit, and dye. 55494 ) 
II. a 
Well, then, has heaven event to come 
Hid with the blackeſt veil of night 5 
But ſtill in vain, if we foreſtall our doom, 
And with prophetic tears ourſelves affright : 


Ho. 
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Grand folly! whether thus "twill be or no 
Wi. know not; and yet filly man 
Secures him evils what he can, 

And ſtabs himſelf with grief, leſt heaven 


Lo! his cloathing is the ſun, 


The bright ſun of righteouſneſs; 
He hath put ſalvation on, 


JESUS is his beauteous dreſs. 


„100 191 d 1 
206! tier 1 N 0 Lo! he feeds on living bread, 
Be wiſe; and let it be thy care Drinks the fountain from above, 
To manage well the preſent hour: Leans on pl ESU' s breaſt his head, 
Call home thy ranging thoughts, and fix Feaſts for ever on his love. 


them here. ? 
This only mind; this only's in thy power. Angels here his ſervants 3 
ee ee Spread for him their golden wings 
The reſt no ſteady courſe maintain, eee a ee , 
Like rivers, which now gently glide, "Wa b oy 225 
Within their bounds, now with full tide um Of ine King ot Kings. 


O'erflow, whom houles, cattle, trees, reſiſt in yo shall gain that heavenly height 
vain. 43% 


Iv Who his faviour's face ſhall ſee ? 
*Tis he that's happy, He, alone, n r Ro tor me 
Lives tree and pleaſant, who can ſay | 5 ; 
With every period of the ſetting ſun, 
«Poe liv'd, and run my race. like him today. An ODE on FRIVNDSHUHIP. 
To morrow let the angry heavens frown, | 
Or ſmile with influence more kind ; 
On chance depends what's yet behind, 
te aka ga 
* * F FRUNDenr, peculiar gift of heay's, 
V. L The noble mind's delight aud pride, 
Fortune, who no diverſion knows To men and and angels only wen, 
een diſappomtment, laughs to ſee Lo all the lower woild deny d. 
ow varioufly ſhe can her gifts tranſpoſe, * n 
Sometimes — ſometimes to ans. Wt tree, be I Le Lr. > = vleſt, 
Be ſure to enjoy her while ſhe's pleas'd to ſtay. eee bis, | * e den 
But if for flight ſhe does prepare, flies aka with N ay 8 
Don't you at parting drop a tear, ; SIN ER | 
But hold your virtue faſt, tor that alone you With bright, but oft deſtructive gleam, 
may. Alike o'er all his lightnings ily ; 
Thy lambent glories only beam 
Around the favourite of the ſky, 


From Miſs Wirttraxs's Miſc! wmv 
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=o ry pen he 3 „ > plood. Thy gentle flows of guiltlefs joys 
" RF ay. ans his 2 N On tools and villains ne'er deſcen'd ; 
iScaalole, and walks with God, In vain for thee the monarch fighs, 


| And hugs a flatterer for a friend. 
ho is as the chriſtian wiſe! 


He his nought for all hath given, wer anon Earn 0 meet, 
Zought the pearl r Thy pleaſures derne as great | 
Nobly barter'd earth for heaven. A all tranſporting, all divine ' 
ho is as the chriſtian bleſt ! | 

He hath found the long- ſought Rane, 
e isjoin'd to CHRIST his ref 

He and happineis are one. 


O! ſhall thy flames then, ceaſe to glow z 
: When ſouls to happier climes remove: 
What rais'd our virtue here below, 
Shall aid our happineſs above. 


EPTrAPH 


arth and heav'n together meet, 
Gifts in him and graces join, 
ake the character complete. 
All inumortal, all divine, 


E PP wb Br AF: = Bly 
Taken from St. PANCRAS 
CHURCH- YARD. 
MARY BASNETT. 
Daughter of Thomas and Anne Baſnett of 

this pariſh, died the 1oth day of February 
1756, Aged 23. 
O. ſpotleſs honour, and unſullied truth; 
Go, ſmiling innocence, and blocming 
youth : ; 
Go, female ſweetneſs, join'd with manly ſenſe; 
Go, winning wit, that never gave oftence 
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Go, ſoft humanity, that bleſs'd the poor, 
Go, faint-ey'd patience, from affliction's door; 


Go, modeſty, that never wore a trown, 
Go virtue, and rective thy heaveuly crown! 


Not from a ſtranger came this heart-felt verſes 
The friend inſcribes thy tomb, whoſe tears 
bedew'd thy hearſe. n 


This monument was erected by her diſcon« 
ſolate parents, to perpetuate the memory of 
a child moſt tenderly beloved, and moſt de- 
ſervedly lamented. i 


HISTORICAL MEMOIRS 


Ccording to advices received at Liſbon, 

by the laſt Brazil ſhips, the Jeſuits of 
Paraguay were ſaid to have at length ac- 
compliſhed their deſign of opening a port in 
the South Sea, for carrying on a trade with 
the Europeans. 

Preparation are making at Naples for the 
journ.y of his Sicthan Majeſty to Palarmo, 
where he is to be crowned in May next. 
Some perſons are already tet out, as well to 
give orders for repairing the roads, as to pre- 
pare lodgings in Calabria, and the other pro- 
vinces through Which his Majeſty is to paſs. 

They write from Turin that the King of 
Sardinia has ifſued an edi, dated the 2d of 
October, by which his Majeſty expreſs!y for- 
bids the exportation of any fort of grain or 
pulſe, either whole, or in flour bran or paſte, 
The ſame ordinance ſuſpends the exportation 
of rice and cheſnuts; confirms the former 
prohibition againſt laying up grain in maga- 
zines towards the frontiers of the kingdom; 
and enjoins all Bakers, Paſtrymen, and Deal- 
ers in corn, and all perſons that Keep ware- 
houſes for grain, riee, and cheſnuts, to give 
in an exact account of the quantity they are 

oſſeſſed of, in the month of June next. 

The king of Spain having a deſign to put 
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Saturday Nov. 1. 

HIS day the Orrice Weavers com- 
pany made a ſeizure in Oxenden-ftreet, 
of a large quantity of French brooade iiik, 

gold lace, and buttons. : 
Monday 3. This morning an inhuman 
brute, living near the New-church in the 
Strand, beat his wife in a cruel manner, and 
then turned her and his three children out of 
doors, ſaying, that trade was fo bad, and 


his marine on a reſpectable footing, hath or- 
dered, that beſides the 12,000 trees, which 
have been cut down in the foreſt of Catalo- 
nia, 6000 more ſhould be cut down and car- 
ried to the dock yards of that kingdom for 
the conſtruction of ſhips. 

Letters from the Hague mention, advice 
having been received there, that a crew of 
Pirates, commanded by a brother of Angriag 
ſaid to be the ſame who in 1764, attacked 
the Speaker Eaſt Indiaman, now infeſt the 
neighbourhood of the Perſian gulf, and had 
taken one Dutch, and two Portugueſe coun- 
try ſhips. ; 

Letters from Copenhagen, dated Nov. 11. 
ſay, that her Daniſh Majeſty made her pub- 
hc entry into that capital on Saturday the 
8th; and on the evening of the ſame day 
the royal nuptials were folemnized in the 
chapel ot Chriſtianſburg. 

The princeſs Wilhelmina Sophia Eleonos 
ra, youngeſt daughter of the reigning prince 


of Swartzenbourg-Rudolitad, was betrothed - 


on the zoth ulr. to the Hereditary Prince of 
Naſſau-Saarbrug, who is in his 16th year 
and the Princeſs, his intendad conlort, 1s j 
turned of 21. | 


ICAL 12-:3:A N 
proviſions ſo dear, he could not afford, to 
maintain them any longer. Lan 
Wedneſday 5. This morning a ſoldier in 
the firſt regimant of guards, feceived 250 
laſhes, on the parade in St. James's Park, for 
defrauding the regiment, by inliſting his own 
brother, a marine, knowing him to be a de- 
ſerter ; he is to receive 250 more as ſoon as 
he is able to bear them, This is the fellow 
who apprehended his own brother for de- 
ſertion 
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ſertion, as lately mentioned in the papers, 
for the paltry reward of 20s. and this after 
he had received half a guinea for bringing 
him to his own regiment to be :nliſted. as 
above-mentioned. Major Salter has gene- 
rouſly promiſed to procure a free pardon for 
the unhappy brother, whom this unnatural 
miſcreant betrayed. 

Thurſday 6. We hear from Brixham, that 
nine out-lawed ſmugglers lately took ſhip- 
ping at that place for France. It is ſaid, that 
they carried off with them 2000 l. beſides 
bills to a large amount. ; 

Friday 7. This day his Royal Highneſs 
the Duke of Cumberland came of age; when 
their Majeſty's received the compliments of 
the nobility, foreign miniſters, and gentry, 
on the occaſion. 

Saturday 8. This morning as a waggon 
loaded with veal was coming from Braintree 
in Eſſex, for Whitechapel-market, the mob 
aroſe about half a mile out of that town, and 
ſeized and fold the major part at 3 d. per 
pound, for which they paid honeſtly. | 

Monday 10. This day the Right Hon. Sir 
Robert Kite, knt. alderman of Lime-ftreet 
Ward, went in the city ny to Weſtmin- 
ſter-hall, attended by the different companics 
in their barges, where he was ſworn in Lord 
Mayor of this city before the barons of the 
court of Exchequer, with the utual ceremo- 

es. 

8 Tueſday 11. This day his Majeſty went 
to the Houſe of Peers, and made a moſt gia- 
cious ſpeech from the throne to both houſes 
of 3 recommending to them an 
enquiry into the cavſe of the preſent high 

ice of proviſions, &c. 

The Dukes of Cumberland, Northumber- 
land, Montague, and the Earls of Northing- 
ton and Chatham, took the oaths and their 
ſeats in the Houſe of Lords: As did Lord 
Camden, his ſeat as Lord Chancellor. 

Wedneſday 12. This day the embargo on 
the exportation of wheat and wheat. flour, was 
extended, and an additional * laid on 

e exportation of barley malt. 

1 an 14. One of — clerks of the Bank 
| was defrauded of upwards of 2501. for ſome 
lottery tickets he had fold a ſharper, who 
went by the name of Donaldſon, by giving 
him a draught on a Banker, which on offer- 
ing for payment was refuſed, 

onday 17. By a letter from Ludlow we 
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learn, that on Saturday laſt the collier; from 
the Clechill went to Ludlow in a body t pull 
down the ſtill- houſe there. The perion w 
poſſeſſed the houſe, had, by buying up all the 
o ra tor a long time paſt, been the caul of the 
exceſſive high price of that eſſential article. 

Thurſday 20. George Scott, elq. of the 
ſtzmp- office, was ſeized with a fit in his of. 
fice, and was taken up ſpeechleſs ; on givin 
him a glaſs of water he came to himſelf, but 
his diſorder ſoon turned to a raving madnels; 
he was carried home in a coach in order 90 
be taken care of, 

Friday 21. A boy about fix years of age, 
who ſtrayed from his parents in Moorfelds, 
and from whom a good reward was offered, 
was diſcovered by a neighbour of his pa. 
rents in Scroop's Court, Holbourn, crying 
«« Sweep ſoot, ho!” he very humanely put 
him into a coach, ſack and all, and converd 
him home to their great conſolation. f 

Monday 24. A man went to a lottery- office, 
near the change, and offered to fell a ticket 
which was drawn a blank on Saturday, for 
a twegiy pound prize; he had turne la figure 
of one into two, which correſponded with a 
benefit number drawn the fame day. He waz 
committed by the ſitting alderman to the 
compter. 

Wedneſday 26. John Clarke, for high 
treaſon, in filing a guinea, the current coin 
of this realm; and James Felton, for ſteal. 
ing out of the houfe of Mr. Eaton, to whom 
he was apprentice, and who kept a receiving 
office for the general poſt letters, a letter 
containing a bank note for twenty pound, 
was executed purtuant to their ſentence 2t 
Tybu:n. 

Friday 28. This day came on at Brent. 
ford the election of a knight of the ſhire for 
the county of Middleſex z when Geoige 
Cooke, eig. whole ſeat in parliament was 
vacated on his being appointed paymaller- 
general of the land forces, was re- electech 
without oppoſition, 

Saturday 29. The lieutenants of the navy, 
having petitioned for an increaſe of their baff 
pay, and we are told, a lately created nd 
patriotic earl has engaged in their behalt, 
with great heartineſs. 

A packet boat, for the greater expedition 
of conveyiug government diſpatches, is Hoon 
to be effabliſhed between Falmouth and 
Senegal. 
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CHAP. LXXX. 
DAN irren 


$5 co09 Nesse 35 ese 32 ee . L EING FonTiTUDE, as we have delineated 

J. 35,0900 e eee, Ye coco it, in the foregoing chapters, is ſo eſſenti- 
4 2 <a at W 

ee 338 eee 3s coo 338 oe 3 ally neceſſary to our perſeverance and vic- 


RY $2 } tory in the Chriſtian combat; and ſeeing 
4a. YT o® e. = 

Koz 8 Avec have ſo many and great encouragements 
S * . i o . 

$%8 $ #£ | to the duty; let us, in concluſion of the 


3s, 009 22 c000 3% 009 238 2000 . ſubje&, briefly examine our hearts, whe- 
; 38-00 Ne con oo dle ther we, as true ſoldiers of Chriſt, are 
nx poſſeſſed of this important virtue: and 
while we inquire into this matter, we would requeſt of every 
reader, ſeriouſly to turn his thoughts inwards, and liſten to the 
dictates of truth and conſcience intreating the God who enlightens 
the heart to enlighten them to diſcern the true ſtate of their ſouls, 
and to inſpire them with reſolutions to act, in every reſpect, as 
becometh his ſervants. 

You have learned then, and believed, the religion of Chritt ; 
— But have you ever had courage enough to make a ſolemn and 
public profeſſion of it; eſpecially by taking upon yourſelf your 
baptiſmal vow, and ratifying that covenant with God at his holy 
altar ? Or are you only a believer in ſecret and in name, and 
aſhamed to make this public proſeſſion of your faith? If this be 


* 
* 
9 . 

* 


your ſtate, permit me yet to urge a further call to add to your faith 


FoxTiTupe ; and to aſſume chriſtian courage, by profeſſing, as is 
your duty, the ſacred Name in which you ſay you believe. 
VOL. VII. 41 Perhaps 
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Perhaps you are a ſerions profeſſor of this holy religion? — 
But have you ſuch a love to the goſpel, as not to be aſhamed of n, 
even before infidels, aud amongꝑſt revilers, who make it the ob- 
je& of their mockery and reproach ? Has this divine religion {© 
deep a root in your heart, as to bear and reſiſt the ſtorms of the 
world ? Have you courage to declare yourſelf a diſciple of a cru. 
cified Lord, when you happen to be in the company of thoſe, 
who vilify and blaipheme him? 

Have you obtained holy boldneſs enough to practice virtue 
when it is out of faſhion ; and can you refuſe to comply with 
the warmeſt temptations to a faſhionable fin ? Have you got ſuch 
a victory over yourſelf, as to dare to be ſingular, if your com- 
pany would lead you into any modiſh vice? This is an hard let. 
ſon to young and teuder minds; but it muſt be learned, if we 
will be chriſtians indeed. Have you courage to vindicate the in- 
nocent, when he is aſſaulted with ſlander, and to frown upon 
thoſe who delight in ſcandal and malevolence ? Or are you ſo 
meanly ſpirited, as to join in the common jeſt thrown upon th 
abſent, and to mix with the odious tribe of cenſurers and back- 
biters ? Remember, this is a ſhameful baſeneſs of ſpirit : a chril- 
tian muſt be a man of honour, as well as of courage. 

Can you ſee your friends, your companions indulge a finfu! 
courſe, and have not one kind admonition for them? What 
zeal have you for works of goodneſs and charity, and what fo: 
reformation ? Can you bear with immoralities and corruptions of 
every kind, and, rather than diſpleaſe men, and endanger your 
worldly intereſt, will you let thoſe amonyit whom your lot is caſt, 

on forever to diſpleaſe God ? 

Again; With regard to pafſive valour, and enduring of ſuffer- 
ings ; ſay, do you find your heart firm under the ſharp trials of 
Providence? Can you reſign your health, and cate, aud profpe- 
rity, into the hand of God, without repining? Or doth your 
courage faint, and your impatience ſhame fully diſcover itſelf un- 
der the common pauins and trouvles of nature? God knows, 
there lodges much frailty in our fleſhly tabernacles, inſomuch, 
that the moſt refolute have cauſe enough to deplore their weak- 
neſs. But however weak, is it your conſtant labour and prayer, 
that patience may have it's perſect work; that your ſpirit may be 
ever ſedate under all the pains and diſquietudes of this mortal 
ticſh, and your temper kept ſerene, under all the frowns and 
clouds of heaven ? And are you ready to face the king of ter- 
rors, and to deſcend into his dark valley? — We muſt meet this 
adverſary ſhortly, and therefore ſhould labour to get courage 
and victory over him, by faith in a dying and riſing Saviour! 

Happy, thrice happy that faith, which hath ſurmounteg this 
and every other carthly fear! For the attainment of which great- 
eſt felicity, review we, and apply, the motive here urged and re- 
commended : contider what a cauſe we are engaged in, and what 
rewards await us; conſider what ſupport andencouragements are 

offered, and by what {ure promiſes, we may ſuſtain our faith. 
. . Conhdcr 
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Conſider what great examples we have before us, and learn of 
them to endure hardſhips like good ſoldiers of Jeſus Chriſt. Add 
we to theſe an unwearied fervency in prayer; ſeek for continued ſuc- 
cours from the throne of grace ; labour daily to wean our affec- 
tions more and more from the pleaſures of ſenſe and the world; 
maintain a conftant ſenſe and regard to God's all-ſeeing eye, and 
more eſpecially to his all-directing providence; under which per- 
ſuaſion, we ſhall live acquieicent and reſigned to all his good plea- 
ſure. Let us think of the experience we have already had of 
God's goodneſs and protecting mercy; and be bravely prepared 
ſor the worſt of ſufferings to Which our circumſtances in life may 
expoſe us; being ready to meet contempt and ſcandal, poverty, 
and ſickneſs, and even death itſelf, Jeſus can ſupport us in the 
heavieſt diſtreſſes: he can bear us on the wings of faith and 
hope, high above all the turmoils and diſquietudes of life: he 
can carry us through the dark valley of death, and ſcatter all it's 
terrors. Deſirable end! Bleſſed conſummation ! To accompliſh 
which in all, may he cauſe the crown of glory to ſparkle before 
our eyes, and to grow brighter and larger by a nearer view, and a 
ſteady aud perpetual contemplation of it! Make as torgetful, God 
of power ! of every mortal intereſt, while we preſs forward with 
ſacred courage, to lay hold on this crown ! Cauſe us, bleſſed Sa- 
viour, to triumph over every difficulty ! Give us the wings of 
faith and hope, and bear us upon them through all that remains 
of our ſhort journey in this wilderneſs of trial! Make us active 
and zealous 1n thy cauſe, while we hve ; and conyey us fafely, above 
the reach of fear, through the realms of deſolation, darkneſs, and 
the grave, into the inheritance which thou didit dis ro purchaſe 
and to prepare for us, in the land of light! Then hall our fears 
ceaſe forever ; for enemies and dangers are not known in that 
land. There all our complaints ſhall be changed into everlaſting 
triumphs ; while ſongs of honour and falvation ſhall aſcend in aw- 
ful chorus to that Almighty Grace, which has enabled us to 
overcome. In proſpect of which felicity, let us ever remember the 
apoſtle's council; Vaich ye, fland faſt in the faith : quit ye lite 
en; be flrong. 

(To be continued.) 
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Te LITE ef: EDWARD YOUNG. Þ.D- 
Author of the NIGHT THOUG TS. 


Hs celebrated and ingenious divine and poet, was the ſon 

of Dr. Edward Young, dean of Sarum, tellow ot Wincheſ- 

ter college, and rector of Upham in Worceiterſhire, where this, his 
412 | only 
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only ſon was born, in the year 1634+ Being put, at a proper age, 
to Wincheſter ſchool, he became a ſcholar upon that foundation 
whence he was removed to Oxford ; and, according to the ſtatutes 
of each foundation, admitted of New college, Oo: 13, 1703, 
aged nineteen. But being ſuperannuated, and there being no va. 
cancy of a fellowſhip, he removed before the expiration of the 
year, to Corpus Chriiti, where he entered himſelf a gentleman com- 

moner, and received the gown, not only on account of the les, 
expence attending it at that college than at any other, but al{o 0: 
of regard to his birth. In 1708 he was put into a law fellow ip at 

all fouls, by Archbiſhop "Tenniſon, into whoſe hands it came by 4 
devolution ; and w 8 greatly reſpected his father's memory. Fer 
he proceeded to take the degree of B. C. L. April 23, 17514. and 
commenced D. C. L. June 10, 1719. In the mean time, applying 
himſelf to the itudy of poetry, he publiſhed, the ſame year, 171- 
his tragedy of Bufiris, which was followed by another under the 
title of the Revenge in 1721. In the year 1723 he wrote a third, 
called the Bro:hers, to which, merely as a poem, it is impoſfible 
to do exact juttice, otherwiſe than by tranſcribing it; and to thote 
who have read it there is no nced to point out aner _ l 
if they do not ſeel, they cannot ſee. It was in rehearſal w hey 
firit rook holy orders; upon which occaſion, thinking there: Was 
ſome incongruity 1 att tending the green room at that time, he jc- 
called the copy, and kept it by him till the year 1753, when, 
having formed a deſign of making a donation to the ſocic ty jor 
propagating chriſtian knowledge, he again brought 1t upon the 
itage : The profits ariſing from it, which amounted to ſix hundred 
pounds, he generouſly made up a thouſand out of his own pocket. 

About the ſame year 1723, he printed his poem of The Loaf? 
Day, which, coming from a lay-man, gave peculiar and univer{a] 
ſatisfaction. This was ſoon followed by his poem intitled, Te 
Force of Religion, or vanguiſbed Lowe, which was well received, 
and was particularly pleaiing to the noble family for whoſe amule- 
ment it was Chiefy calculated. It cannot be denied, that in both 
theſe pieces, there is a laboured ſtiffneſs in the verification, which 
is the more remarkable, as the author took very great pains to po: 
liſh and corre& the harſhneſs of his numbers. Such, however, wa 
their ſucceſs, that they brought him into the particular notice 
of ſeveral of the nobility, and he was taken into the patronage ot 
the duke of Wharton. Upon his grace's recommendation, our 
lawyer put pp tor member of parliament at Cirenceſter, but with- 
out ſacceſs. His noble patron alio did him the honour to accom- 
Pary bim to All Souls, where, at his inſtance, his grace engaged 
to be at the expence ct erecting a conſiderable p- art of the new 
bzi!&ingts chen in hand at chat college, which were according? 
executed by the help of this benetaction. 

The turn of uy Lata leading him to di; inity, he quitted the 
law, Which he had never practi:ed, and, aking holy orders, was 
apy pointed chaplain it in ordin ary to king George II. April 30, 1728. 
The ſame year he publimed, a Firaicatien of Providence, in te. 
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and not long after came out, in the ſame form, his Eftimate of 
human Life; a ſubject pecaliarly proper in his preſent ſtation. It 
is eviden ly written cen amore, and is thought by ſome the beſt of 
his proſe performances, It has gone through ſeveral editions, and 
was republiſhed in the year 1765, in 12mo. 

On the zoth of July, 1730, he was preſented, by his college, 
to the rectory of Welwyn, in Hertfordſhire, reputed to be worth 
three hundred pounds a year, beſides the lordſhip of the manor 
annexed to it. Thus ſettled, he quitted his fellowſhip, and, on 
the 27th of May, 1731, entered into a marriage with lady Betty 
Lee, widow of Colonel Lee, and daughter to the earl of Litch- 
field ; a lady of excellent endowments and preat ſweetneſs of 
temper, who brought him a fon and heir not long after her mar- 
riage. 

But, though ever in the full blaze of favour, he never had 
the fortune to riſe to any greater preferment. For ſome years before 
the death of the late prince of Wales, our poet, who was in 
eſteem with his royal highneſs, attended the court pretty con- 
ſtantly; but, upon his deceaſe, in 175 1, all his hopes of church 
advancement vaniſhed, and, towards the latter end of his life, 
his very deſires of fortune ſeemed to leſſen f. Notwithſtauding, 
upon the death of Dr. Stephen Hales, Jan. 4, 1761, he was 
taken into the ſ:rvice of the Princeſs Dowager, and ſuc- 
ceeded him as clerk of the cloſet to her royal highneſs. 
About the year 1741, he had the misfortune to loſe his wife 
and both her children, a ſon and daughter-in-law, both ex- 
tremely meritorious ; they died all within a ſhort time of each 
other. What he felt for their loſs, may be eaſily conceived 
from his inimitable fine poem of the NicaT THOUGHTS occaſioned 
thereby. 

As this was a ſpecies of poetry peculiarly his own, ſo he has 
been unrivalled by all who have attempted to copy him in it. The 
applauſe which he received for this grand performance, was 
unbounded. The unhappy bard, whoſe Gries in melting numbers 

How, and melancholy joys diffie around, has been ſung by the 
profane as well as the pious. They were written, as was before 
obſerved, under the recent preſſure of his ſorrow for the loſs 
of a moſt amiable wife, daughter and ſon-in-law : they are 
addreſſed to Lorenzo, a man of pleaſure, and of the world, and 
who, it is infinuated by ſome, was his own ſon, then labouring 
under his father's diſpleaſure 3 though the application ſeems as 
eaſy to any other man of the world , The ſon-in-law is ſaid to 
be characterized by Philander. It is certain that his daughter 
1s figured under the poetical name of Narciſſa, whom, in her laſt 
illneſs, he carried to Montpelier in France, where ſhe died, and 


t In his Night Thoughts, Night 4, mentioning himſelf, ke obſerves 
trat there was 
&© One, though in Britain born, with courtiers bred, 
Who thought even gold might come a day too late:“ 


whom 
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whom he tenderly laments in his third night “. After her 
death, it ſeems, ſhe was denied chrifiian burial! as an heretic ; 
an inhumanity which he reſents in thoſe ſtrong lines K ie“ 
follow §. His lady, though nameleſs, is frequently mentioned ; 
and he thus laments the loſs of all three in an apoilrop he 
to death. 


© Infatiate archer ! could not one ſuffice? 
The ſhaft flew thrice, and thrice my peace was ſain, 
And thrice ere thrice yon moon has fili*d her horn.“ 


Thus, having vented his grief for more than ten years, ki: 
mind grew more compoſed, and he appears to have gained the 
better of it; for he continued to live many years after it, and to 
employ the preſs in proſe and poetical performances; of which 
his Centaur vol fabulous, is the principal. 

His Conjectures cu original Compoſition, when conſidered as the 
work of a man turned of eighty, we cannot be ſo much ſurprized 
to find has faults, as how it ſhould come to have bcautics, Ir is 
indeed ftrange that the load of fourſcore years was not able tv 
fink that vigorous fancy, which here burits the bounds of judg- 
ment, and breaks the flaviſh ſhackles of age and experience. 
rr a "— n 8 
This work ſeems. to have been a brightening befoie death, and 
we could have wiſhed the author had reſted here, but that taper, 
which blazed as it declined, was at laſt exhibited to the public as 
burning in the ſocket, in a poem intitled, 27% Re/fpnation, the 
Jak, aud, as we need not wonder it ſhould be, the moſt mode- 
rate of all Dr. Young's performances. The occaſion of it was 
the death of admiral Boicawen, to whoſe amiable lady it is ad- 
dreſſed; who was the doctor's particular friend: he very pathe- 
tically laments in it, the death of his friend, Mr, Samuc! Richard - 
fon, author of Clariſſa, Sir Charles Grandiſon, &c. which hap- 
pened while he was writing it. The piece was publiſhed but a 
Mort time before his death, which was on the 12th of April 1765. 
He died in his parſonage houſe at Welwyn, and was buried under 
the altar piece + of that church, by the fide of his late wife. To- 
warts the latter part of his life, he was but little talked of in 
public; an initance, that when any man reſolves to relinquiſh the 
world, the world is willing enough to leave him: Our poct 
therefore might, with great truth, ſay of himſelf, that 5» bad ber, 
fo long remembered, that he was forgatien 1. He fell almoſt unwep® 


* Page 62, line 5—15, gro edition. 
Page 63. line 17 to p. 65, line 7. 
Thiz is one of the moſt curious in the kingdom, being adorned with 
an elegant picce of needle work, wrought by lady Betty. In the middle 23 
imfcribed, in capital letters, I Au THE BREAD oF Lirr. On the north 
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by the muſes, and paſſed as filently to the grave, as piety or 
modeſty could require: he was buried in the greateſt privacy 
even the common forms to the meaneſt perſon, agreeable to his 
own requeſt in his life-time, were not obſerved, The bell did not 
toll, till his corpſe was brought out of his houſe, his pall was ſup- 
ported by the rectors or vicars of the neighbouring pariſhes, and 
the body attended by his ſon, nephew, a near relation of the ſame 
name, his houſe-keeper, and the whole town of Welwyn, and 
followed at a ſmall diſtance by the maſter and children of the 
charity ſchool in his pariſh, of which he was both the founder and 
endower. Previous to his deceaſe, he ordered all his manuſcripts 
to be committed to the lames. Thoſe who knew how much he 
expreſſed in a ſmall compaſs, and that he never wrote on trivial 
ſubjects, will, perhaps, lament both the modeſty of the injunction, 
and the irreparable loſs to poſterity ; eſpecially when it is conſi- 
dered, that he was the intimate acquaintance of Addiſon, and 
was himſelf one of the writers of the Spectators, and, except Dr. 
Pearce, the preſent biſhop of Rocheſter, the laſt ſurving genius of 
that incomparable groupe of authors. In his life-time he had 
publiſhed two or three ſermons, particularly one preached before 
the houſe of commons. 


He left an only fon and heir, Mr. Frederick Young, who had 
the firſt part of his education at Wincheſter ſchool, and, be- 
coming a ſcholar upon that foundation, was ſent, in conſequence 
thereof, from thence to New college, Oxford, but there being no 
vacancy,. though the ſociety waited tor one no leſs than two years, 
he was admitted in the mean time of Baliol college, where, for 
tone irregulanty, he was forbidden the college. This miſcon- 
daft, had ſo highly diſpleaſed his father, that the old gentlemen 
would never ſufter him to come into his fight afterwards ; hows 
ever, by his will, he bequeathed him, after a few legacies te 
ſome friends, his whole fortune, which was very conſiderable, _ 

As a chriſtian and divine, he was a fine example of primevyat 
piety, The turn of his mind was naturally ſolemn, and he uſually, 
when at home in the country, ſpent many hours a day walking 
among the tombs in his own church-yard. His converſation, his 
writings, had all a reference to the life after this; and this turn of 
diſpoſition mixed itſelf even with his improvements in gardening, 
He had, for inſtauce, an alcove, with a bench ſo painted, that at 
a diſtance it ſeemed to be a real one; but, upon a nearer ap- 
proach, the deception was perceived, and his motto appeared, 
Indiſibilia non decipiunt: The Things unſeen do not deceive.” 
Yet, notwithſtanding this apparent gloomineſs of temper, he was 
fond of innocent ſports and amuſements ; he inſtituted an aſſembly 
and bowling green in his pariſh, and often promoted the mirth of 
the company in perſon. His wit was generally poignant, and ever 
levelled at thoſe who teſtified any coutempt for decency and reli> 
gion. His epigram, ſpoken extempore upon Voltaire, is well 

known 
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known, who happening in his company at Mr. Doddington's tale 
to ridicule Milton's allegorical perſonages of death and ſin, Dr. 
Young thus addrefſed him, 

«© Thou art fo witty, proſligate, and thin, 

Thou'rt Milton's devil, and his death and fn,” 


As a poet, his compoſition was Inſtin from his very youth, 
with as much conſciouſneſs, as was neceſſary to excel in that art, 
He publiſhed a collection of ſuch as he thought the beſt of his 
works in 1762, in four volumes 12mo. which, beſides the other 
pieces abovementioned, contain an ode addreſſed to the king, 
(George II.) which is but a trifle, and moderate; a fine para- 
Phraſe of part of the book of Job: Two epiſtles to Mr. Pope, 
and two or three odes more, a ſpecies of writing at which he 
ſeems not to have been very happy. His ſatires, intitled 7/- 
Tove of Fame the univer/al Paſſion, are by many conſidered as his 
Principal performances. They were written early in his life. If 
rerſeneſs of ſtyle, brilliancy of wit, or ſimplicity of ſubject can 
enſure applauſe, our poet may certainly demand it. on this occa- 
fion. As he had never given any attention to domeſtic affairs, 
o knowing his unfitneſs for it, after the death of his lady, he 
referred the whole care and management thereof to his houſe- 


£ D 
keeper, to whom he left a handiome legacy. 


II. 
The LIFE of LADY MAS HAM. 


AMARIS, LADY MASHAM was born at Cambridge on 
the 18th of January, 1658. She was daughter to Kalp!. 
Cudworth, D. D. an eminent divine, maſter of Chriſt's college, 
Hebrew profeſſor in the univerſity of Cambridge, and author of 
The intellectual ſyſtem +. Her father ſoon perceiving the bent of her 
enlus, took ſuch particular care in her tuition, that in the eas! 
part of her life ſhe was diſtinguiſhed for uncommon learrirs 
and piety. | 
As ſhe applied herſelf with great diligence to tze ſtudy of di- 
vinity and philoſophy, ſo ſhe had great aſſiſtances therein, from 
the directions of the famous Mr. Locke, who was a domeſtic in 
her family many years, and at length died in her houſe at Oates, in 
Eſſex, in the year 1704 f. She was ſecond wife to Sir Francis Ma- 
ſham of that place, bart. by whom ſhe had an only ſon, the late Fran- 
cis Cudworth Maſham, eſq. for whom ſhe had ſuch a tender 
regard, that ſhe applied all her natural and acquired endowment: 
to the care of his education. He was one of the maſters in. 
Chancery, and accountant general of that court. 


+ He was alſo vicar of Aſhwell in Herts, and died June, 16382, Se: 
Chaaney's Antiq. of Herts. p. 38. 
4} See the account of his life in our Magazine, Vol. VI. page 484, &c. 
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Soon after ſhe was married, the fame of her learning, piety, 
and ingenuity, induced the celebrated Mr, Norris to addreſs and 
inſcribe to her by way of letter, his “ Reflexions upon the con- 
duct of human life, with reference to the ſtudy of learning aud 
knowledge: London, 1689, 12mo.” This began a fiiendihip 
between them; a friendſhip, which, having it's foundation in 
religion, ſeemed very likely to be firm and laſting : but it ſeems 
to have been in a great meaſure diſſolved before it had been of 
any long continuance, occaſioned by this lady's contracting an 
indiſſoluble friendſhip with Mr. Locke, whoſe divinity and phi- 
loſophy is well known to differ very much from Mr. Norris's 
„ho, not long after, publiſhed his Practical Diſcourſes on Divinity, 
which occaſioned ſeveral letters to pais and 1epaſs between him 
and Mrs. Aſtell, which were toon after printed and publiſhed, In 
theſe letters and diſcourſes they maintain this hypotheſs, that 
« Mankind are obliged ſtrictly, as their duty, to love with deſire 
nothing but Gop only, &c.” Not long after this, lady Maſham, 
(probably under the inſpection of Mr. Locke,) wrote, and pub- 
lihed without her name, a treatiſe intitled, 4 Diſconry/e concerns 
tro the Lowe of God: London 1691, i2mo. which was afterwards 
tranſlated into French by Mr. Colte, 1705. She begins with obſerv- 
ing, that whatever reproaches have been made by the Romaniſts 
on the one hand, of the want of books of devotion in the church of 
England, or by the Diſſenters on the other, of a dead and life- 
leſs way of preaching, it may be affirmed, that there cannot, any 
where, be found ſo good a collection of diſcourſes upon moral 
ſubjects as might be made from Engliſh ſermons, and other trea- 


tiſes of that nature, written by the divines of our church; which 


books are certainly, in themielves, of the greateſt and molt ge- 
neral uſe of any, and do moſt conduce to that which is the chief 
aim of chriſtianity, a good life. She then animadverts upon thoſe 
who undervalue morality, and others who ſtrain the duties of 1t+ 
to an unwarrantable pitch, and pretend to aicend by it to ſome- 
thing beyond or above it; and afterwards goes on to confider 
the conduct of thoſe who build their practical and devotional diſ- 
courſes upon principles, which not only will not, as ſhe imagines, 
bear the teſt, but which oblige them to lay down ſuch aſſertions 
of morality, as ſober and well-diſpoſed Chriſtians cannot under- 
ſand to be practicable. And here ihe applies herſelf to the exa- 
mination of Mr, Norris's ſcheme in his FPradical Diſcourſes, and 
other treatiſes ; wherein ſhe aſſerts, that mankind are obliged, as 
their duty, to love with defire nothing but God only, every de- 
gree of love of any creature whatſcever being finful ; which at- 
tertion Mr. Norris defends upon this ground, borrowed from fa- 
ther Malbranche, that God, not the creature, is the immediate 
efficient cauſe of our ſenſations ; for whatever gives us pleaſure 
has a right to our love. "This hypotheſis is conſidered with 
great accuracy and ingenuicy by lady Masnan, and the bad 
conſequences, as ihe thought, repreſented in 2 trong light. 
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Whether Mr. Norris ever attempted tn, ſupport what he ha! 
advanced, is uncertain; but Mrs Aſtell foil continued to maintain 
her own hypotheſis, and replied to lady Mas HAM and Mr. Locke, 
in ber book 91 e Cioriflicn Rel lan, (1s preifeyed by a Dang Hes 
ef the Church of England; to which we refer our reader, and 


from an attentive perufal of which, and lady MAsAu's treatiſe, 


ne will, probably, conceive a very high opinion of the under 
ſtanding and piety of each of them. For, though theſe two excel: 
lent perſons might diſſent in their notions and ſentiments on phi- 
loſfophical and metaphyſical ſubjects, the great end and deſigu 0 
each was the purivit of divine truths; ſuch as might make then 
truly wiſe, and eternally happy. 

About the vear 1700. lady Mana wrote a treatiſe, which fie 
publiſhed with the following title, Occaſional Thenghts in Reference (1 
a wviriuous or Chriſlian Life. London, 1705. 12mo. Ihe prin- 
cipal deſign of this treatiſe was to improve religion and virtue; 
and, indeed, it is o full of excellent inſtruction, that, if peruſe 
carefully by both f{exes, it could not fail of obtaining much ©: 
it's deſired end. She complains in it much of the too great ncr 
lect of religious duties, occaſioned, as ſhe believes, for want of be- 
ing better acquaiated with the fundamentals of religion. She there. 
fore thought a refor mation highly neceſſary, and, very juſtly, :e- 
prehend- perſons of quality for fo ſcandalouſly permitting thc 
daughters to pals that part of their youth, in which the mind 1: 
molt ductile and ſuſceptible of good impreſſions, in a ridiculou: 
circle of diverſions, which is generally thought the proper buſine!. 
of young ladies; and which ſo engroſſes them, that they ca: 
tind no {pare hours wherein to make any ſuch improvements of 
their underſtandings as the leiſure which they have for it exacts from 
them as reaſonable creatures; or as is requiſite or uſeſul to thei: 
diſcharging well their preſent or future duties; fo that, as ſue tc 
truly obſerves, girls, between filly fathers and ignorant mother, 
are generally ſo brought up, that traditionary opinions are to then 
a'l their lives long inſtead of reaſon. They are, perhaps, ſome 
times told, in regard to what religion exacts, that they muff 
belicue and ſuch and ſuch things, becauſe the word of Goc 
requires it; but they are not put upon ſearching the ſcripturc: 
for themſelves, to ſee whether or no theſe things are ſo ; and 
they fo little know why they ſhould look upon the Scriptures ts. 
bc the word of God, that but too often they are eaſily perſuade”, 

at of the reverence due to them as being ſo ; inſomuch, tha! 
the generaltty of ladies are fo entirely ignorant of the article 
of their faith, that they can give no other reaſon ſor believi®s 
tem, than that they are commanded to do fo ! 

'Theie are ſome of her thovghts on the education and under 


ſtauding of the generality of ladies, and experience had tavgii 
|; 
* 


er not to entertain a much better opinion of many gentlemen, 
as will appear from the following tranſcript. 
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for it's having obtained that character; and though ſome few gen- 
tlemen have been the greateſt advancers of learning amongſt us, 
yer they are very rare who apply themſelves to any ſcience that 
is curious; and, as for ſuch knowledge as is no leſs than requiſite 
for men of families and eſtates to have, in regard to the proper 
buſineſs of their ations, it may, I think, be ſaid, that never 
was this more neglected than at preſent ; ſince there is not a 
commoner complaint in every country, than of the want of gen— 
tlemen qualtfied for the ſervice of their country, viz. to be exe- 
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cutors of the law, and law-makers ; both of which it belopging 
to this rank of Enyliſhmen to be, ſome inſight into the law which f 


they are to ice executed, and into that conſtitution which they 
are to ſupport, cannot but be neceſſary to their well diſcharging 
their truſts: nor will this knowledge be ſufſiciently ſerviceable 
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leiſure for ſo ĩmportant a ſtudy, they are, wititout doubt, obliged to 
underſtand the religion they profets, Adding this then to what itis 
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common ſuch knowledge is amongſt our gentlemen, as we fee, f 
without juſt matter of reproach to them, they cannot want. No * 
one, I think, will deny, that ſo much knowledge 15 ſo little þ 
ordinary, as that thoſe are apparently the far greater number 4 
who have never conſidered any part thereof as an acquitition F 
which they ought to make; and that they are but very tew, com- L 
paratively, and paſs among us for men extraordinary, Who have _ 
but a competent knowledge in any one of the avovementio;:cd | 
fi; vey 


2 this regard, ſeems to be very little reflected on by them; and, 
for other conſiderations, which, as gentlemen, might be thought 
% induce them, their anceſtors? care has diſtinguiſhed them trom 
Weir tenants and other inferior neighbours by titles and rights; and 
nat is all the diſtinction they deſire to have; believing it, in re- 
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ct of knowledge, ſufiicient, if they did once underſtand a lit- 


„What is, by the obligation of their duty, exacted from them 


| 
1 
te Latin or logic in the univerſity ; which whoſo ſtill retains, al- 
though he has made no uſe thereof to the real improvement of 
his underſtanding, is yet thought very highly accompliſhed, and 
pales, in the country, for learned, 
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ns to religion, by the little which moſt gentlemen under- 
and of that, and by the no-ſhame which they ordinarily enough 
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have in avowing this their ignorance, one cannot but ſuppas— 
that it is pretty Commonly thought by them a matter, the un. 
ſtanding Wwhercof does not concern them: that the ae ke 
provided others to do this for them; and that their part therein 
is only to maintain, as, by their authority they can, what thoſc 
men aſſert. 

„ Thus wretchedly deſtitute» of all that knowledge which 
they ought to have, are, generally ſpeaking, our Lag ith gentle. 
men; and, being ſo, what wonder can it be, it they like not 
that women ſhould have knowledge? — For this is a quality tha: 
will give tome ſort of ſuperiority even bs thoſe who care not to 
have it. But ſuch men as thefe would aflaredly find their ac- 
count much better therein, if dcr e 'of that 55 rogat! 
would teach them a more legitimate way of maintaining it, the 
{ſuch a one, as is a very 2 impediment, or diſcouragme. 
the leaſt, to others, in the doing what God requires of 
For it is an undeniable truth, that a lady who is able to give 
account of her faith, and to defend her religion againſt the ut. 
tacks of the cavilling wits of the age, or the abuſes of the ol; 
truders of vain opinions; who is capa ible of in ruling her Cl: 
dren in the reaſonableneſs of the chriſtian religion, and of 5 ing, 
in them the foundations of a ſolid virtue; that a lady, I fer, 
no more knowing than this does demand, can hardly eſcape being 
called learned by the men of our days; and, in conſequence 
thereof, becoming a ſubject of ridicule to one part of them, aud 
of averſion to the other ; with but a few exceptiqas of ſome vir 
tuous and rational perſons. And 1s not the incurring the general 
diſlike, one of the ſtrongeſt diſcouragements that we can have ts 
any thing * ?”? 

Theſe are ſome of the many weighty confidcrations which pu: 
lady Mas#am upon expoſtulating with the gentlemen, an en- 
deavouring to raiſe an emulation in thoie of her ſex, by ſhewing 
them what great things they are capable of obtaining : exciting 
them to gain ſo much knowledge at leaſt, as may give them , 
right unde rſtanding of the principal grounds and foundation of 
their religion; and for thoſe who have opportunities to mak? 
themſelves millrefſ-s of fo much learning as may enable the. 
to inſtruc their oben children: a practice, which Mr. 25 
has ſtrongly recommended in his rttings. and this lady Þ 
own example. In recommending the ſame cuſtom to the | 
lith ladies, the has given them ex amples even of the heathe 
themſelves; par rticu tary inſtancing in Cornelia, mother of ti! 
Gracchi, and Aurelia, mother of Julics Cæſar, whoſe excel! 
zulttuckion is allowed by ali to have been of very great fervice t. 
their country. 

As lady Mas4 av herlelf owed much to the care of Mr. Locke for 
her a« quired endod ments, and {31 in arithmetic, geography, £10 
nology, hiſtory, ptlotopky, and divinity; fo. as he was à Join fi 
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in her family, ſhe returned the obligation with ſingular benevo- 
lence and gratitude ; always treating him with the utmoſt gene- 
roſit/ and reſpect; her friendſhip for him being inviolable +. As 
a teſtimony of her gratitude to Mr, Locke's memory, ſhe drew up 
that account of him which 1s printed in the Great-hiftorical Dictio- 
nary, and there ſaid to be written by a lady. 

This appears to have been the laſt of her performances; and 
ſhe ſurvived the perſon who was the ſubje& of it only three years, 
and then ſurrendered up her foul in the ſame devout and pious 
manner, on the 2oth day of April, 1708. She was buried in 
the middle aile of the abbey church at Bath, Over her grave 13 
2 black ſtone, which is inſcribed 


DAME DAMARIS MAS HAM, 


On a pillar adjacent is fixed a neat, plain, white marble monu- 
ment, on the top of which is an urn, and the following in- 


ſcription : 


ec Near this Place lies Dur Damaris MasHam, 
Daughter of Rarea CunworTH, D. D. and ſecond 
Wiſe of Sir Francis Masha u, of Oates in the 
County of Esstx, Bart. 
Who, to the Soſtneſs and Elegance of her own Sex, 
Added ſeveral of the nobleſt Accompliſhments and 
valities of the other. 

She poſſeſſed theſe Advantages in a Degree 
Unuſual to either; and tempered them with an Exactneſs 
Peculiar to herſelf. 

Her Learning, Judgment, Sagacity, and Penetration, 
Together with her Candour, and Love of Truth, were very 
Obſcrvable to all that converſed with her, or were acquainted 
With thoſe ſmall Treatiſes ſhe publiſhed in her Life-time, 
Though the induſtriouſly concealed her Name. 

Being Mother of an only Son, ſhe applied all her 
Natural and acquired Endowments to the Care of his 
Education, 

She was a it Obſerver of all the Virtues 
$elonging to every Station of her Life, and only wanted 
Opportunities to make thoſe 'Talents ſhine in the 
World, which were the Admiration of her Friends, 
She was born on the 18th of January, 1658, 
And died on the 2oth of April, 1708. 
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Fee Heer. 


Some ACCOUNT of the uſual FOOD of the INHABIT A? 

of PANAMA, Ce. 

Dy Don GEORGE JUAN and Don AN'TONIO de ULLOA 
HE very want of proviſions cauſes the tables at Panama to 
be better furniihed ; and it may be truly ſaid that this city 

fabliſts wholly by commerce, whatever is conſumed in it coming 

from other places. The ſhips of Peru are contin ually employ ed 
in exporting goods from that country, and the coaſling barks, in 
bringing 15 NN of the teveral places in it's Juris Iction, and 
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tion: they are joined by a web whi i covers. them, and is of r 


lame torm with thoſe of geeſe, exc: ern that. the talnns-at the: 
©: the toes are much longer, and Project entire out ot t. 
web or membrane. It's ſkin is covered with a thin {cale adierin 

to it, which renders it rough and hard; and, from the crown « 

it's head to the beg inning of it's tail, which is generally about 
half a yard, runs a line of vertical f ſcales, each ſcale being from, 
one to two line, in breadth, and three or four in length, ſep arte 
ſo as to preſent a Kind of ſaw. But, from the end of the neck: 
the root of the tail, the ſcales gradually leſſen, ſo as, at the lacter 
part, to oe ſcarce viſible. It's belly is, in ſize, very alipreport | 
Onate to it's body, and it's teeth are ſeparated and very {harn- 
POLITE. On the water, it rather walks than ſwims, being 1u; 
ported by the webs of it's feet; and, on that element, it's {watt - 
neſs is ſuch, that it is out of ſight in an inſtant; whercas, on 


the land, tho us h, far f Om 1m OV; ng heavily , it? 8 celerity 134 r oy tag 
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retard, Vacn pregnant, it's belly ſwells to an enormous fe; 
and, indeed, they Oiten lay ſixty eggs at a time, each of Which 
is as large as that of a pigeon. Theſe are reckoned a great 


dalnty, not only at Þ 8 but in other parts where this crea- 
ture is found. The eggs are all incloſed in a long, üne ment- 


brane, aud form a k ind of ſtring. The ſich of this animal 15 


exceeding white, and univ erſally admired by all ranks. I tated 


both the neſh and the eggs, but the latter are viſcid in the mouth 
and ot à very Giagrecable tate. When dreſſed, their colour 
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ite ſame with that of the yolks of hen's eggs. The taſte 
of the fleſh is ſomething better; but, though ſweet, has a very 
nauſeous ſmell. The inhabitants, however, compare it to that 

of chicken; thongh, for my part, I could not perceive the leaſt 
ſimilaritv. 'T heſe people, who, by being accuſtemed to ſee them, 
forget the natural horror attending the light of an alligator, de- 
light iu this food, to which Europeans can hardly reconcile them- 
ſelve 

itere are two. fingularitics attributed to nature, and firmly be- 
lie ved by the inhabitants ; one, in the plant called 7erwa dr! Gallo; 
the other the double-headed ſnake, Ia Cal cam. 
it is conſtantly aflerted in this city, that it's neighbourhood 

oduces a ſnake having a head at each extremity 5 and that, from 
the FF bite of each, a poiſon is conveyed, equal in attivity to that of 
the Coral or Rattle-Snake. We could not have the ſatisfaction 
of ſeeing one of this ſtrange ſpecies, though we uſed all the 
means in our power to gratify our curioſiiy; dis, according ta 
report, it's uſuai length is about half a yard, round, and, in fi- 
gure, pe lectly reſembling an carth-worm. It's diameter is about 
fix or eight lines, and it's head different! rom thoſe of other ſnakes; 
being ot the ſame d imenſions with it's body. But it is very pro- 
bable that they have only one head, N that, from it's reſem- 
bling a tail , they have been imagined to have two, The motion of 
it is very flow, and it's colour variegated with {pots of a paler tinct. 

he herb called De! Cal's, or Cc Herb, is fo hie hly valoes 
here, that they affirm, if an inciſion be made round the neck of 
the fowl, provided the vertebra be not injured, on the appli- 
cation of this herb the wound immediately heals. Whatever 
conſtruction we may put upon this pretended cure, it can only 
be conſidered as a mere vulgar no dior - and 1 mentic 


ution it here with 
no other intention, than to ſatisfy the world that we were not 1g 
norant of it. 


During our ſtay at Panama, we were very urgent with thoſe 
who related this ſtory to procure us ſome of the herb, that we 
might make the experiment - but in this we were as 


s unfortunate 
25 in the article of the two-hcaded ſnake, none being to be had. 
| have, however, ſince been told, by perſons ſettled in Panama, 
that it was very common; a ſuſiicient proof, in my opinion, that 
the ſlory has no FOUUOABON 3 > for if it was ſo eaſy to be had, and 
of ſach 1 ſurpriting v rtue, what reaſon could they have for re- 

uſing to convince us by ocular demonſtration 2? It ma 'y have a 
ptic virtue when none of the principal blood veſſels are injur— 


ed; but that it can join them after being cut, together with the 


nerves and tendons, when totally ſevered, no perſon of any know- 


ledge or judgment will ever be brought to believe. And if it's 
effects are ſo remarkably happy on poultry, it is ſurely natural to 
chink it ſhould have the ſame on any other animal, 'and conſe- 
quently, on the human ſpecies, If this were the caſe, it woutd 
be of infinite value ; and no eee eſpecially, ſhould be without 
it; as a few ounces of this grand reſtetative 3 immediatel 


Gute the moſt formidable wounds, ANTIQUITIES. 
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Moss, or by Gor 
for him. | 
1. AAJOSES is taken ont 
| of the river by Pha- 
raoh's daughter. Exod. 
11. 5. 5 

. The — , buſh 
is not confurfied. Ib. iii. 


24 


3. Moſes“ rod turned 
into a ſerpent, Ib. iv. 3. 


4. Aaron's rod ſwal- 
lowed up the magicians' 
rods. Ib. vii. 12. 

5. Moſes puts his hand 
into his boſom, and takes 
at out leprous. Ib. iv. 6. 


6, He again puts his 
hand into his boſom, and 
takes it out clean as the 
ether fieth, Ib. ver. 7. 


7. He turned the wa- 
ter into blood. Ib. vii. 20. 


3. He cauſed frogs to 
come up out of the river. 
Ib. viii. 6. 


9. He cauſed the plague 
of frogs to ceaſe. Ib. v. 13. 

10. The plague of lice. 
Ib. v. 7. 


The CHRISTIAN's MAGAZINE; er, 
err re Ss. 


A Comparative VIEW of the MIRACLES Performed by Mos gs. 
the PROPHETS, and JESUS CHRIST. 


Mitkacrts wrought by Miracies wrought by 


other PROTHETSs, or by 
GoD for them. 
1. OAH and his fami- 
ly only eſcape in the 
flood. Gen. vi. 18. 


2. The bow the fign 
of the covenant between 
God and him, Gen, 
IX, 13, 


3. The animals come 
into the ark by pairs. Ib. 
vii. 9. 

4. God plagued Pha- 
raoh becauſc of Sarai. Ib. 
Xll. 17. 

5. Jeroboam's hand 
withered. 1 Kings Xiil. 4. 


6. Jeroboam's hand re- 
ſtored by the prayers of 
the prophet. Ib. ver. 6. 


7. The country of E- 
dom filled with water. 
2 Kings ii. 16. 


8. The dew upon the 
fleece only. Judg. vii. 57. 


9. The fleece only dry. 
Ib. ver. 40. 

lo. Hezekiah's life pro- 
longed fifteen years. 2 
Kings xx. 6. 


MiRacr.ts wrought by Curse, 
or by Go for Hin. 
1. D the direftion of an angel, 
HI Jeſus is delivered from Hero!” 
maſſacre, Matt, ii. 


2. Lo! the angel of the Lord cam 
%pon ths ſhepherds, and the glory of ike 
Lord ſhone round about them; and they 
ere fore afraid; and ſuddenly there 
Was ewith the angel a multitude of tl 
heavenly hoſt. Luke ii. 9, 13. 

3- The devils, by his permiſſion, 
go into the herd of ſwine, ib. vii 


4. The devils confeſs Jeſus to be 
the Son of God, ib. xxviii. and abb. 


5. He faith to the paralytic, Sn, 
thy faas be forgiven : arife, take uh, 
bed, and go unto thy houſe ; and je 
and deparied to bis houſe. Nlatt. ix. 

6. He ſaid unto the man wh! 
hand was withered, Stretch forth 7: 
band; and he did ſo, and his aud 210: 
reſtored wwhole as the other. Ib. xii. 21, 

The apoſtles commanded the c11p- 
ple, In the name of Jeſus Chriſt of Ng. 
⁊areth, to riſe up, and avalk : ond br, 
leaping up, flood, and walked, &c. 
Acts 111, 

7. A woman, having an 1ffue & 
blood twelve years, who had fpont ai! 
ber living upon phyſicians, ne: ther cont! 
be healed of any, came behind him, ond 
touched the hem of his garment ; — an! 
immediately her ifſue of blogd fanched. 
Luke viii. 43. 

8. After the fiſhers had zoiled a 
night, and takea nothing, he command- 
ed to let down the net; and they in- 
cloſed a great multitude of fiſhes, and 
filled both the ſhips, ſo that they be- 
gan to link. Ib. v. 

9. He caſt ſeven devils out of Mary 
Magdalen. Mark xvi. 9. 

10. The Syro-Phoenician's daugh- 


ter healed by his word. Ib. vii. 
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11. The plague of flies. 
Ih. ver. 41. 


12. The land of Goſhen 
iz ſeparated, and free from 
the plagues. Ib. ver. 22. 

13. The piague of flies 
-eaſeth. Ib. ver. 31. 


14. The plague of the 
murrain. Ib. ix. 3. 


5. Iſrael's cattle eſcape. 
Ib. ver. 4. 


0. The plague of boils, 


Ib. ver. 10. 


17. The plague of hail, 


Ib. ver. 18. 


18. Not in the land of 
Gothen. Ib. ver. 26. 

29. The plague of hail 
ceaſcs. Ib. ver. 29. 


20. The plague of lo- 
cuſts, Ib. x. 13. 


21. The locuſts driven 
away. Ib. ver. 19. 


22. The plague of 


darkneſs. Ib. v. 21. 


23. The children of 
Ifrael had light at the 
lame time. Ib, yer. 23. 

24. The Ifraclites find 
tavour with the LE gy ps 
tans, fo that they ſpoil 
them, Ib. xii. 56. 


26, The ſuſt- born of 
gypt ſmitten. Ib, xi, g. 
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11. The camp of the 
Aſſyrians affrighted by 
the found of chariots, Ib. 
Vil. 6. 

12. Eliſha's bones raiſcd 
a dead man to life. Ib. 
X1:1. 21. 

13. The Shunamite 
woman conccived. Ib. iv. 
17. 


14. Herzekiah's boil 
cured by a lump of figs. 
. 7. 

15. Samuel cauſeth it 
to rain in the harveſt. 
1 Sam. Xii. 17. 


16. God bleſſed the 
houſe of Obed. 2 Sam. 
6. 11. 

17. Elijah divideth Jor- 
dan with his mantle. 2 
Kings ii. 8. 

18. Elijah cauſed it 
not to rain for three years. 

19. Eliſha cauſeth iron 
to twim. 2 Kings vi. 6. 


20. Eliſha fmiteth the 
people with biindneſs, 
Ih. ver. 18. 

21. The young man 
ſaw horſes of fe. Ib. 
ver. 17. 


22. The terror of God 
was upon the ches round 
about Jacub, Gen, xxx. 


5 


23. The deſtrudion of 
Sadom. Ib. XIX. 
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11. He healed the centurion's ſer. 
vant at a diſtance. Matt. vill. 


12. The chriſtian diſciples deliver- 


el trom the ſiege of Jeruſalem. Euſeb. 
Ecclet. hift, I. iii. 

13. Chriſt healeth the lunatic child. 
Luke ix. 


He caſteth out a blind and dumb 
devil; and the blind and dumb both 
ſpake and ſaw. Matt. x1i®22. 

14. He commandeth the legion of 
devils out of the Demoniac, Luke viii, 


15. He laid his hands on the wo- 
man, the daughter of Abraham, who 
had been bowed together eighteen 
years, and immediately ſhe was made 
ſtraight. Ib. 13. 

16, The blind man reſtored to 
ſight. Ib, xviii, | 


17. He eurſed the fig-tree, and pre- 
ſently it withered away. Matt. xxi. 


13, He healed Peter's wife's mo- 
ther. Ib. vili. 

19. When he was 
ſnip, (now in the midſt of the fea) to 
the diſciples, the wind ceaſed, Matt. 
xiv. and immediately the ſhip was at 
the land. John vi. 

20. He hcaleth Malchus., Luke xxii. 


21. The unclean ſpirit caſt out? 


with authority he commanded the un- 
clean ſpirits, and they obeyed. Mark 
1. 27. 

22. I: was about the ſixth hour, 
and there was darkneſs over all the 
et unto the ninth hour. LukeXxai. 
44. | 1 
22. He gave fight to him that Was 
born blind. John 1x. : 

24. Mach people took branches of 


and cried Hojanna \ Blefſed is the k2og 


of ijrael, that cometh in the name of the 


Lord: to that the Phariſers ſaid the 

<1.61ld is gene after lim. John Xu. 
2:, Hz raijeth the widow of Nain's 
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46. The Iiraclitcs not 
mitten. Ib. xii. 23. 
27. Judgment exccut- 
2d againſt all the Gods 
of Eoypt. Ib. ver. 12. 


28. The deſtroyer com- 
eth not into the houte ot 


| the Ifraclites. Ib. ver. 23. 


29. The Iſtaclitcs' 
bread was unleavened 
from their departure ont 
of Egypt till they came 


to Succoth. Ib. ver. 34. 


- 30. The pillar of the 
cloud was r.ot taken away 


in the day time. Ib. xiii. 


| 


2. 


31. The Red: ſea di- 


vided. Ib. xiv. 22. 


32. While the ZEgyp- 


tians are drowned, the 
Ifraelites paſs through on 


dry land. Ib. ver. 28, 29. 
33 The waters of Ma- 
rah are ſweetened by a 


tree. Ib. xv. 23. 


34. The quails. Ib. 


xvi. 13. 


35. Manna for forty 


Fears. Ib. ver. 15. 35. 


36. He who gathered 
much had nothing over. 


Ib. ver. 18. 


37. That which re- 
mained was full of worms, 


| Ib: ver. 20, 


38. That which was 
reſerved tor the jahbath 
did not putrely. Ib. ver. 
24. 


jo Grebe ſu bee: 


24. Lot and his dangh- 
ters eſcape. Ib. ver. 29. 

25. Dagon falls down 
at the prefence of the aix 


of God. 1 Sam. v. 3+ 


26. A ram caught in 
the thicket to be ſaciiſiced 
inſtead of Iſaac. Gen. 
xxii. 13. 

27. Elijah raiſeth to 
life the widaw's child. 
1 King's xVit. 22. 


28. Tie fire deſcend- 


eth upon. the altar of A- 
raunah. 1 Circn. xx1, 26. 


29. Noali's flood. Gen. 
Vi. 7. 


30. Eliſha divideth Jor- 
din with Elijah's mantle, 
2 Kings vi. 14. 


31. Joſhua divideth 
Jordan. Joſh. iii. 16, 


2. Eliſha bealeth the 
waters with ſalt. 2 Kings 
li. 21. 

32. An angel bringeth 
Elijah a cake, and a cruiſe 
of water. 1 Kings xix. 6. 

34. Eliſha feedeth a 
hundred men with twen— 
ty loaves, ſo that they left 
thereof. 2 Kings iv. 42. 


35. Elijah is fed by 
Avens. 1 Kings xvu. 6. 
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26, He healeth two blind men ir 
his way from Jericho. Matt. xx. 

27. The Egyptian idols falhat his 
approach, and ſuffer their timelw ane 
juſt diſſolution and diſhonour, Bi 
Taylor's life of Chriſt, p. 1. ſect. 6, 

28. He coft out the ſpirits <vill 
word, and healed all that wire (; 
Matt. viii. 


29. Jairus's daughter raiſe4 to lite 


Mark v. 42. 


30. The flar * went before then 
till it came and ſtood over where the 
young child was. Matt. ii. 


31. He aroſe and rebuked the a7 
and fart unto the fea, Peace ; b. 
aid the Twind ceajed, aid there TEUS 
great calm: and they ſtared excer (in; 
ly, and ſaid, auhat manner of vu, 
15 this, that even the avind and the 
obey him? Mark iv. 39, 41. 

2. The ſbip ævas in the miilſist 
ſea, toffed with the avates, 014. 
came walking on the ſea. Matt. x. 


23. In Cana of Galilee he made 1; 
water wine. John 11. 


34, The miraculous draug!:t c 
fiſhes. John xx1. 


35. Chriſt fed five thouſand m 
behdes women and children, Witt“ 
barley loaves and two ſmall ti 
and there remained twelve baitkets fu. 
of fragments. Matt. xiv, 

36. He healed the cripple at !/:* 
pool of Betheſda, who had had an 
infumity thirty-eight years, John) 

When Ananias and Sapphira te. 
ſerved part of the purchaſe mones, 
and denied it, at St. Peter's word the 
fell down dead. Acts v. 

37. Jeſus feedeth four thou. 
men, beſide women and child 
with ſeven loaves and a few 
fiſhes ; and there were taken vp © 
of the fragments left, ſeven baik*: 
full. Matt. xv. 
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39. None fell. on the 
ſabbath. Ib. ver. 26. 


40. The pot of manna 
which Aaron preſerved, 
did not corrupt. Ib. ver. 


FIC 
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41. The manna ceaſed 
as ſoon as they came in- 
to a land inhabited. Ib. 
ver. 35. 

2. Water cometh out 
of the rock. Ib. xv. 6. 


43. The Amalekites 
flain by the lifting up of 
Moſes' hands. Ib. ver. 
11 

44. Voices, thunders, 
and thick clouds on 1ncunt 
Sinai. Ib. xlx. 16. 


45. Moſes ſpake, and 
God anſwered him by a 
voice, Ib. xix. 


46. The people heard 
the voice of God lpcak- 
ing out of the midſt of 
the fre. 


47. A kre appeared on 
the mount. Ib. xxiv. 17. 


48. Moſes remained on 
the mount torty days. Ib. 


v7 % <* + x» - 
AN ew 


49. He received the 
fables which God had 
wruten. Ib, xxxli. 16. 

50. Moſes' face ſhineth. 
Ib. xxxiv. 35. 

5t, He ftayed again 
forty days in the mount, 
Deut. ix. 9. 

52. He ipent forty days 
a third time in the mount, 
Ib. v. 18. 
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36. The lion eateth not 
the prophet's carcaſe. 1 
Kings x11, 28. 

37. Ananias, Azarias, 
and Mijael are not hurt 
in the furnace. Dan. iii. 


38. The miracle of the 
widow's oil. 2 Kings iv. 


39, Water cometh out 
of the jaw bone. Judg. 
XV. 19- 

40. The walls of Jericho 
fall down at the founding 
of the trumpets. Joih. 
Vi. 20. 

41. The enemies were 
deſtroyed by = ſhower of 
1 


1 ' i 
ones. aids . 11. 


2. Jacob wreſtled with 
the angel, Gen. XxXii. 
24. 


43. Elijah cauſeth fire to 
come down upon mount 
Carmel. 1 Kings xvill. 
38. 

44. He journied forty 
days in the ſtrength of the 
cake and water brought 
him by tlie angel. 1 Kings 
. 

45. The miracle of 
thote who puriued Da- 
vid. 1 Sam. xix. 20. 


46. The barrel of meal 
not diminiſhed. 3 Kings 
Xxvii. 14. 


Father gave a voice from heaven, ſay! 


! 


633 


38. He healeth a man who had 2 


dropſy, on the ſabbath. Luke xiv. 
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39. His body undervrefit no 
ruption. Acts ul, ; | 
t. John felt no hurt in the broiling 
cauldron. Cave's Life of St. John, 
Sect. 5. | 
40. The veil of the temple was rent 

in twain from the top to the bottom: 
Matt. xxvii. 51. | 
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41. He cried with a loud voice, Las 
2aris come forth: aud he æubo had be 
dead jour days came forth. John li. 

42. While his arms were extende 
on the croſs, the earth quaked, and 
the rocks were rent. Matt. xxvii. 51 


43. At the inauguration. of the 
Meſſiah, when he began to be thi 
great prophet of the new cov enan 
the heavens were opened, and God th 
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24 
ing, thou art my belocved jon, in wy 
I am well pleaſed. Matt. iii. 

44. He 121d, Faiher, glorify thy name 
Thea came there à <voice from heaven 
faxing, I bacve both glarified it, and abi 
georify it again. John xii. , ; .,.| 

45. At his transfiguration , thi 
came a cloud and overſhadowed them 
and there came a voice out of th 
cloud, ſaying, This ts my beloved Son 
bear him, Mark 1x, | 

On the day of Pentecoſt there ap 
peared cen tongues, like as of fire 
and fat on cach of the apoſtles. Acts i 
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46+ Jeſus went up into a mounta 
to pray, and was tran:sfigured befo 
them ; and his jace did ſhine as the ſu 
and his raiment was white as the ligh 
Matt. 17. | 

He taught them as one hatying auth 
rity, and not as the Scribes, Ib. vii. 29 


47. His countenance Was as the fu 
ſhineth in his flrength. Rev. i. 26. 
48. Jeſus abode forty days and fot 
ty nights in the wilderneſs in a copt 
nual talt, Matt. iv. 2. 1 
49. He converſed on earth for; | 
days after his reſurrection. Acts. i. 
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53. He wade the ſe- 
:ond tables for God to 
8 upon, Exod, xxxiv. 


4 


| 84. A cloud covereth 
the tabernacle. * 


' 55. On the eighth day 
fire deſcended upon the 
altar. Lev. ix. 24. 

' 55. Nadab and Abihu 
cre devoured by fre 
om the Lord. Ib. x. 2. 


- oo — oo a 


| v7. They who com- 


lained were burnt with 
K. from God. Numb. 
i. 1. gd 

88. The Iſraelites re- 
* ring fleſh were deſtioy = 
d. Ib, ver. 33. 

' 59. Miriam ſmitten 
vich leproſy. Ib. xii. 10. 
: 


80. She. is recovered at 
| he prayers of Moſes. 
# 1b. ver. 13. 


61. The ſpies died by 
league. Ib. xiv. 37. 


| | 


62. Korah ſwallowed 
p-. Ib, xvi 32. 


* — — * 
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63. Twe hundred and 
ſty eonſmned by fire. 
b. ver. 55 


64. The peſtilence be- 
inneth among the peo- 
©, Ib. ver. 45 


* . 
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47.-S4u] coming among 
the prophets -prophecies 
alſo himſelf. 1 Sam, xix, 
23 


43. Fire cometh out of 
the rock and conſumeth 
the fleſh. Judg. vi. 21, 

49. Fire deſcends up- 
on the alt. 2 Chron. 
vii. 1. 

50. Uezinh ſmitten with 
jeproly; for going to burn 
2 1cenle. 2. Con, XxXvi. 
20. 


51. The angel ſinote 
18 500 Aſſyrians. 2 
ings XIX. 35. 


82. The prophet ſlam 
by a lion for eating in 
the city. 1 Kings xiii. 24. 

53. Gehazi ſtruck with 
the leproſy. 2 Kings v. 
27. 
$4. Eliſha healeth Naa- 
man of his leproſy. 2 
Kings v. 

5 5. The Ammonites 
and Moabites were found 
dead in their camps. 2 
Chron. xx. 24. 


$6. The Bethſhemites 
ſmitten for looking into 
the aik. 1 Sam. vi. 19. 

57. Uzzah ſmitten tor 
patting forth his hand to 


the ark. 2 Sam, vi. 3. 


8 Elijah bringeth fire 
from heaven upon 1wo 
captains. and their titties, 
2 Kings 1, 10, 

59. Achan's wicked- 
nets detected. loft. va, 
18. | 


50. He gave his diſciples power ard 
authority over all devils, and to cure 
diſeaſes; and he ſent them to preach 
tie kingdom of God, and to heal the 
ſick. Luke ix. 1, 2. 

51. An angel deſcended to comfort 
him. Ib. xxii. 


52. The Holy Ghoſt deſcended likes 
a dove, and lighted upon him. Matt, 
Lil, 

As Paul was journeying at mid-day, 
he faw-a light from eden, above i 
brightneſs ef the ſun, ſhining round abou: 


un, and them that journicd avith hm; 


and when they ævere all fallen 4. 2 
arih, le heard a voice, ſpeaking unte 
bim, I am Jeſus, aum thou perſecuteſt, 
AR. xxv1. 
Eiymas ſtrack with blindneſs. A: 


X111. 11, 


83. Angels came and miniſtcred unt 
Crifl, Matt. iv. 11. 


54. He healeth the blind man 2: 
Bethſaida. Mark viii. 


55. He ſaith to the leper, Be , 
clean ; and immediately the leproſy de- 
parted from him. Luke v. 

56. When he was come into the 
land of Genneſaret, the people of 
that place beſought him that they might 
only touch the hem of his garment ; an 
as many as touched were made perjectiy 
whole. Mark vi. 56. 

Peter delivered from priſon by an 
angel. Acts xii. 


Paul and Silas in priſon prayed aud 
ſang praiſes to God: and ſuddenly there 
Wes a great earthquake, ſo that the 
foundations of the priſon were ſhaken ; 
and immediately all the doors abe re ofcu- 
ed, and every one's bands were loojed. 
Ib. xv1. | 

57. Many bodies of ſaints auhich ſlept, 
aroſe, Matt. xxvii. 52. 

58. He healeth ten men who wer? 


lepers. Luke xvii. 


59. He giveth fight to two blind 
men. NIatt. ix. 
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69. 
death. 
28. 


70. 
bitten 
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71. 
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73. 
death 
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65. The plague ſtopped 
by offering incenſe. Ib. 
ver. 46. 


66. Aaron's rod bud- 
2 deth. Ib. xvli. 8. 


67. It produceth als 
monds. 1b. 


68. Moſes cauſeth Was 
ter to ſpring out of a rock. 
Ib. xx. 11. 


69. The miraculous 
deach of Aaron. Ib. ver. 
28. 


70. The people are 
bitten by ſerpents. Ib. 
AX1, 73 


51. Moſes maketh a 
brazen ſerpent, Ib. ver. 9. 


. God ſheweth Moſes 
all the Holy Land. Deut. 
xxxiv. 

73+ The ſapernatural 
death of Moſes. Ib. ver. 


T, 


- 


4&4 
; 


God buried him. 
Ib. ver. 6. 


7% No man knew of 
his ſepulchre. Ib. 


76. Nis eye was not dim, 
nor his natural ſtrength 
abated, Ib, 7 


60. Eliſh cureth the 
poiſoned pot, 2 Kings 11. 
41. | 


Gr. Sarah, being nine- 
years old, bringeth 
orth a ſon. Gen. xxi. 1. 
62. Iſaac born of Sa- 
rah who had been barren, 
Ib. ver. 2. 
63. Samuel is born of 
Hannah, who had been 
barren. i Kings i. 20. 


64.. Eliſha reſtoreth the 
Shunamite's fon to life, 
2 Kings iv. 34. 


65- Eliſha cauſeth for- 
ty children to be devour- 
ed by bears. 2 Kings ii. 
24. 


66. The ark brought 


back by milch Kine. 1 
Sam. vi. 12. 


67. Jonah in the whale's 
belly three days and three 
nights, Jonah. 1. 17. 

68. Elijah taken up in 
a chariot of fire, 2 Kings 
11. 17, 

69. Danicl is in the 
lion's den unhurt, Dan. 
vi. 23. 


70. The ſhadow went 
back ten degrees. 2 Kings 
xx. II. 

71. Solomon's ſuper- 
natural wildom, 1 Kings 
Iv. 29. 


aud the dumb to ſpeak, by his autho—-— 


60. He empowers his diſciples to 
caſt out devils, to ſpeak with new 
tongues, to take up ſerpents, to drink 
any deadly thing without hurt, to la 
hands on, and recover, the ſick. Mat. 
xvi. | 

61. Jeſus was conceived by the-Holy 
Gholt. Luke i. 35. 


62. Jeſus was born of a virgin. 
Matt. 1. 


63. He maketh both the deaf to hear, 
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ritative command, EFphphaiha, Mark 
Vii. 
64. He recovered the nobleman's 
ſon at Capernaum when at the point 
of death, only by ſaying to the father, 
Go thy way; thy fon leweth. John iv. 
A viper faſtened on St. Paul's hand, 
which, while the barbarians were ex- 
petting that he would ſuddenly fall 
down dead, he ſhook off, and felt no 
harm. Acts xxvii1. ö | 
65. John ſaid, Mafler, Que favs one 
cafling out devils in thy name. Mark 
ix. 38. / 
66. Peter ſaith nnt9 the lame Enteas, 
Jeſus Chrift maketh thee whole 5 ariſe, 
and make thy bed; and he aroſe imme 
diately. Acts . 34. 
67. Jeſus ſeeth the thoughts of men. 
Mark ii. 8. and elſewhere. | 
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68. When the Centurion ſaw Jeſus 
ſo give up the Ghoſt, he ſaid, Truly 
this man <was the Son of God. Mark 
XV. 39. 

69. God raiſed him from the dead 
the third day, 
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70. A cloud parted him from the 
diſciples, and carried him in their 
ſight into heaven. Acts i. : 
71. Jeſus anſwered the officers wha 
came to ſeize him, I AM : as ſoor as 
he had ſaid, I am, they awent backward 
and fell to the ground. John xviii. 
72. He driveth the buyers and ſel- 
lers out of the temple. Matt. xxi. : 
73. Unclean ſpirits fell down before 
him, and cried, ſaying, Thou art the 
Son of God. Luke iv. 14. 3 
74. When he was but twelve years | 
old, all who heard him were aſtoniſu- 8 1. 
ed at his underſtanding and antwers. * It 
Luke i, 
72. Sampſon 
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72, Sampſon born ac- 75. Jeſus. born according to th. 
cording to the promiſe of promiſe of an angel. Ib. i. 
an angel. Judg. Xin. 24. 


a . 23, A man of God 76. The angel of the Lord u 
| cauſeth the altar to be from heaven, and caime unde |.1.; 
rent. 1 Kings xiii. 5. the ſlone. His countenence m 


lighintg, andhisraiment cube g 

and for fear of him the heetrre ti { 14 

and became as dead men. Matt. 

74. The ſun ſtood Gill, 77. The fun was eclipſed gur, 
Joſh. x. 12. the paſſion of our Redeemer, though 


the moon was then at full. 


j 


The reader, it is hoped, will approve the liberty here taken in alten 
the order, in which the miracles of the prophets ſtand in ſcripture : !: };. 
been our care to oppoſe theſe miracles to thoſe of Moles, as far as we cou; 
according to the ſeeming analagy which appeared between them, and 9 
fame method has been uſed in arranging thoſe of our bleſſed Saviour. Thi, 
repreſents the argument in a clearer light, and diſcovers, from the moſt minds 
inſpection into particulars, that Chriſt was like unto Moſes i» 4 i on; 
WOnders. | 

We are not to look out of the life of the holy Jeſus for parallels of the p 
mentioned in the Old Teſtament. The Chriſtian, we know, is a diſpenſation ot 
mercy, and the Son of man came not to deſtray mens* lives, but to ſave thin, Me 
may, at firſt fight, as evidently diſcover the finger of God in the miraclcs 0 

oodneſs and beneficence here oppoſed to them, as in the moſt amazing wonder 
of juſtice and indignation. Theſe are credentials of that great prophet wiy 
was to be like unto Moles, ſtanding inconteſtibly on record; and, to conclude with 
the divine St. John, There are truly many ether figns which Jeſus did, the which, * 
they ſpould be curitten che ones I. juppeſe that even the world itſelf could not cine 


tlie books thet fend be xrritien + but theſe, be it ſeriouſly remembered, 7: ur 


bitten, that je might beiieve that Jeſus is the Chriſt, 
CR Ca, FFF 
MISCELLANEOUS DIVINITY. 


J. 


\EMARKS on the VISION of EZERIEL, in the laſt 
EIGIIT CHAPTERS of lis BOOK. 

By the Rector of NtweHaver CoLlr.ece, in NEW- ENGLAND. 

" SUPPOSE this viſion is à repreſcatation of the happy ſtate 
1 of the church in the Millennium; wherein Chrit ſhall reiga, 
not viſibly, but by the ſpecial influences of his Spirit; and then all 
men ſhall be regenerated and ſandtifi-d, when they are very young: 
and be as good, or better, than the very beſt of men are now. 
that there ſhall be no wars, vices, or diſorders; and men ſhal! 
fend their whole time in procuring the natural conveniences 0! 
Lfe, and in public and private devotion, : 


* 
<, 


J ſuppoſz 
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1 ſuppoſe that the generality of Jews, for whom this viſion 
was primarily deſigned, could not eaſily conceive of ſpiritual 
things, but only by external and viſible repreſentations ; nor of 
a happy ſtate of the church, but only by a perſe & regulation 
of their civil government, religton and worſhip, They are, 
therefore, repreſented to be under the government of a moſt 
juſt and religious king. 'Their country to be divided to the 
twelve tribes, in lots of a regular and mathematical form ; and 
not confuſedly intermixed, as in Joſhua's time, Their city laid 
out larger than before, and exactly four ſquare, with regular 
ſuburbs; the temple and appendages much more commodious 
for their ſacrifices, and the habitations of the Prieſts and Levites 
regularly formed near round about the temple. 

So that this whole plan of the diviſion of the country, the 
laying out of the city, temple, and all the appendages, appears 
to be perfectly regular and uniform, as if it was drawn all at one 
time, and by one hand, who had power to effect it; and there- 
fore conveyed to the Jews the moſt complete idea they were capa- 
ble of conceiving, of the moſt perfect church, commonwealth, 
city, temple, and conveniences for divine worſhip. 


The DIVISION of the HOLY LAND, to the TWELVE 
TRIBES. [| See Fig. I.] 


THE Holy Land, as deſcribed in Ezek. xlvii. 13, Sc. and 
xIviii. 1, Se. according to the original grant, being about 
two hundred and fifty miles long, North and South, and about one 
hundred and fifty miles wide, is divided by parallel lines, Eaſt and 
Weſt, to the twelve tribes; each of them having a portion about 
twenty miles wide. Only between Judah and Benjamin there 1s 
a hop gorticu, near ten miles wide, in the middle of which is the 
holy oblaticn, twenty-five thouſand cubits, that is, about ten 
miles ſquare, for the Prieſts, Levites, city, and temple, chap. 
XIV. 1, and xlviii. 8. The two ends are for the prince, chap. 
xlv. 7, Cc. 


The HOLY OBLATION, lying in the Middle of the HOLY 
PORTION. [ See Fig. II.] 


THE Holy Oblation is twenty-five thouſand cubits ſquare, 
which is near about ten miles; of which ten thouſand cubits, 
or four miles, is taken off from the North fide for a habitation 
for the Prieſts, and as much for the Levites on the South fide, 
chap xlv. 4, 5, and xIviii. 20. And five thouſand cubits in the 
middle, for the city portion, ver. 6. In the middle of which 
is the city, four thouſand five hundred cubits ſquare, which is 
near two miles, chap. xlviii. 15, 16. Round about which, is left 


two hundred and fifty cubits, near thirty rods, for ſaburbs, . 
he 
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The remaining ten thouſand cubits, on the eaſt ſide, and the ten 
thouſand cubits, on the weſt fide, are for the profit of thoſe who 
ſerve the city out of all the tribes, ver. 18, 19. The ſanctuary 
is in the midit of the city, chap. xlvui. 8. 


The SANCTUARY or TEMPLE, with it's APPENDAGES, 
[See Fig. III.] 


The whole was ſurrounded with a wall fix cubits high, and 
fix cubits thick, chap. xl. 5. and five hundred cubits long, on 
each ſide, chap. xlii. 15, Sc. and xlv. 2. In the middle * 
ſtands the temple, which was ſurrounded with a wall, one hundred 
cubits long on each fide, chap. xli, 13, and fix cubits thick, 
chap. xli. 6. The ſide chambers on the out- ſide, four cubits, 
ver 6. The holy of holies, at the Weſt end, was twenty cubits 
ſquare on the inſide, ver. 4. The holy place, or outer court, 
at the eaſt end, was forty cubits, ver. 12. The length of the 
porch, on the North fide, was twenty cubits, the breadth eleven 
cubits, chap. xl, 49. The width of the ſeparate place, on the 
South fide, twenty cubits. 

On each ſide of the temple, towards the four gates, in the 
outer wall, ſtood two courts, eight in the whole, each one hun- 
dred cubits ſquare, chap. xl. 19, 23, 27. In each of theſe were 
thirty-ſix little chambers, or buildings, about fix cubits ſquare, 
viz. ſix at the entrance of the gate, chap. xl. 7, 17, 20, Oc. and 
thirty on the pavement, ver. 17, Sc. which were for lodgings 
for the prieſts, for hanging up their garments, and their part 
of the ſacrifices, chap. xlii. 13. 'The places at the four corners 
were for boiling places, chap. xlvi. 19. 


II. 


REMARKS on PSALM II. x. 


CCORDING to Dr. Taylor, the Hebrew word rendered 

ſhapen, ſignifies brought forth, or born, as ia Hal. is 2. 
Prov. viii. 24, 25, and the word rendered concerved, properly 
ſignifies abarmed, as, it is in the margin of our bibles. The 
original force of the word is zo be het, and it is applied to re- 
ſentment, Deut xix. 6, to warmth, by which the bady is nouriſhed, 
1 Kings i. 1. Eccleſ. iv. 11, to idolators, inflamed witE. the love 
of idols, Iſai. Ivii. 5, to heat made by a culinary fire, Ezek. 
xxiv. 11. Now, the heat of re/eniment, of idolators, of a culinary 


fire, are evidently 4A. to the purpoſe. To cenceplion, It is no 


where applied, but in Gen. xxx. 38, 39, 41. xxxi. 10. But the 
ſenſe it has there will not ſuit this place; Therefore only the 
eca*mth by which the body is nouriſhed remains; and of this, 
I make no doubt, David here ſpeaketh. The expreſſion con- 
veys the idea, not of his being conceived, but of his being 
warmed, cheriſhed, or nur/:d by his mother, after he was born l 
an 
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and this ſenſe Grotius affixes to the term. The verſe then will 
run thus: “ Behold, I was born in iniquity, and in fin did my 
mother nurſe me;“ which hath no reference to the original 
formation of his conflitution, but is a periphraſis, or proverbial 
exprefſion, of his being a /inner from the womb ; and is as much 
45 to ſay, in plain language, / am @ preat fiuner; I have 
contracted ſtrong habits of ſin.” That this is a figurative way 
of aggravating wickedneſs, is evident from Pſalm 1viii. 3. 
ſui. xIviii. 8. The reader, on peruſing theſe texts, will find 
that they make the Pſalmiſt's meaning evident, when he ſaith, 
/ wer ſhapen in iniquity, &c. or, more juſtly, I avas born in iniquity, 
avd in fin my mother nurſed ne. For who ſees not that it is an 
hyperbolical form of aggravating fin, whereby he loadeth him- 
elf with guilt, and ſtrongly condemneth the impurity of his 
leart, and the looſe he had given to his unlawful inclinations ? 
t is plain, beyond doubt, that the Pſalmiſt is charging himſelf 
with his ow fin, confeſſing and lamenting his oxzvz perſonal! 
wickedneſs. But if we take the words in the literal ſenſe of our 
verſion, then it is manifeſt, that it chargeth not the. P/a/-1/7 
hinjelf with his fin and wickedneſs, but /eme other f erſon; for 
if he was aßen in iniquity, we all know he did not ſhape-him- 
felf; and if he was conce:wed in fin, that he did not conceive him- 
{c!f ; it therefore the words be thus anderitood, who ſees not 
that the pſalmiſt throws the whole load of his iniquity and fin 
from off himſelf upon another? And upon whom? Upon him 
who ſhaped him, and upon her who conceived him, And 
who ſhaped him? Certainly Gov, his and our creator, But 
now can this be reconciled with the former part of the next 
verſe, Behold thou requireſt truth in the inaward parts? 

Such are the remarks of Dr. Taylor, in 1s Original Sir, 
7. 31, Cc. on this celebrated text, Lo which the late learned Dr. 
Chandler, in his lite of David, publiſhed fince his death, makes 
the following reply; which appears to be fatisfaQtory and 
complete. 1 do not find, ſays he, that the original word 
"2271 chuleiti, which we render open, doth ever ſo ſignify. 
it unqucſtionably denotes e bring forth, as a woman doth her 
child, and in all the places where it is rendered fpaper, it would 
better bear another ſignification. The rendering in the place 
before us, ſhonld be, Behold I was brought forth in iniquity ; and 
then the enſuing words, will contain the reaſon of it; becaule 
% fin did my mother conceiv# me, I was brought forth in iniquitye 
i'lis refers to the Pfſalmiſt himſelf, to what he has from bis 
birth, and his ſtate, as he came into this world. It was in fir - 
i. e. with great propenſities and diſpoſitions to ſin; in a ſtate 
of ſenſuality, with more irregular, and much ſtronger tendencies 
to animal and criminal indulgencies, and the gratification of 
thoſe lufls' which are diſhoncurable in themſelves, and which 
when gratified, are finful in their nature, and highly offenſive 
to God, than they would have been, if the parents themſelves 
lad been intirely free from them. And this, as oppoſed to 
it ctitude of mature, and the regulations of cur paſſions and 

VOL, VII, 4 M appetites, 
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appetites, in a depraved finful ſtate ; and I ſhould think that 
there is need ot no other proof that we are all born in {ich a 
ſtate, but our own experience, and the preſent condition of the 
world we live in. Nor do I ſee how it could be otherwiſe with 
the Pſalmiſt, if what he fays of his mother be true, that 8 
conceived him in fin, or was herſelf a ſinner, when ſhe was firſt 
warmed with the conceptien of him, or firſt cheriſhed him 
in her womb. I ſhall not eafily be perſvaded to think, that 
parents, who are ſinners themſelves, and too much under the 
influence of bad aſtections and paſſions, will be very likely to 
produce children, without tranſmitting to them ſome of those 
diſorders and corruptions of nature, with which they themſcly-; 
are infected, And if this be a difficulty, 1 would beg leave 12 
obſerve, that it is a difficulty which afiects natural, as well as rc. 
vealed religion; fince we mult take human nacure as it ie, and 


2.7} 
C4 ills 


if it be really in a ſtate of diſorder aud corruption, and cannot 
be othetwiſe, conſidering the common law of it's production, 
the difficulty muſt have been as ancient as the firit man wi. 
was born; and therefore can be no objection againſt the. 


11 
* — 
14 4 


of revelation, but it muit be equally fo againſt natural rc 
gion, which muit equally allow the thing, if it be in reality 
a fact, with revelation itſelf. The ſenſe, therefore, as T appre- 
hend, cf the whole paſſage, is, That the Pfalmiſt owns himſ-i5 
to be the corrupted degenerate offspring of corrupted devencrate 
parents, agreeable to what was ſaid long before he was born 
o can bring a clean thing out of an unclean ? Net one. l 
xiv. 4. Nor 1s it unuſual with good men, when confeſling their 
own {ins before God, to make mention of the fins of their parent. 
for their greater mortification and humiliation. See 2 Chron. 
xxix. 6, 2 Kings xx11, 13. Neh. ix. 6. and elſewhere. So ally 
Horace : 
Aetas perentum prjor avis tuitt 
Nos nequiores, mox daturos 
Progeniem viticſiorem. 
Od. I. iii. od. £ 
More vicious than their fathers' age 
Our Sires begot the preſent race, 
Of actions impicus, bold and baſe; 
And yet, with crimes to us unknown, 
Our ſons ſhall mark the coming age their own. 
. Francis. 
I Mall only farther obſerve, that David doth not mention the 
circumſtance of his being born of ſinful parents, and born, 
as hath been explained, in fin himſelf, as an excuſe for, but 
rather as an apgravation of, his fins; ſince he ought to have 


5 


been more upon his guard, and watched more carefully ov:: 


. 
- 


his ſenſual pathons and affections, as he knew his natur! 


endency to evil, and had been inſtructed by the laws of Cod 
to correct and iupprets it, as he more than intimates in the 
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A-CONFUTATION 


III. 


A:CONFUFATION of: Mr. VOL TAIRE, Xe. 
( Continurd ſrom p. 585.) 
III. HE next argument in proof that the worſhip of ſtrange 
Gods was tolerated bv Moſes, is taken from the paſſage 
in Deateronumy 3 *©* where the Iſraelites are told, ſays our author, 
That when they come into the land of Canaan, they ſhall not 
do as they did at that day; but that every man ſhould do what - 
focver was right in his awn eyes :“ which objection, though 
founded on a falſe quotation, is yet with all the contequences, 
15 removed by the conſideration, that the Iſraelites, while in 
the wilderneſs, were in a conſtant late of pilgrimage and war; 
and were continued in that ſtate for forty years, as a puniſh- 
ment for their idolatry, and other offences, and in order to 
celude from the promiſed land that generation which came forth 
from Egypt, and had ſhewn itſelf ſo ſtrongly infected with 
tne Dgyptian ſuperſiitions. They never were nor are coniidered 
as in a formed and regular ſtate : The foundation of their polity, 
civil and religious, was indeed laid in the wilderneſs; where 
all thoſe laws were given them, by which they were to be ruled, 
when in poſſeſſion of Canaan : But as their ſtay in the wilderneſs 
was a judicial puniſhment inflited for their fins ; and, on God's 
part, a total reje&ion of that murmuring and rebellious gene- 
ration: and as the Moſaic laws were never plenarily enacted, till 
the Iſraelites had poſſeſſion of Canaan, no fair arguments can be 
Crawn from this part of the Jewiſh hiſtory. Though the ſevere pu- 
niſhments inflicted on the worſhippers of the golden calf, and 
other offenders, as well as the utter excluſion of the race, for 
their 1dolatry, from the promiſed land, are abundantly ſuf- 
ficient to prove againſt our author, that no toleration was, 
during this period, given to idolat-y. 
IV. That the people were idolaters in the wilderneſs, there 
:2 no doubt; and that they were extremely prone to idolatry : 


But, that a command from their ruler, to put away their falſe 


Gods, ſhould be an argument to prove the toleration of ſuch | 


Gods, ſeems a paradox not eaſy to be ſolved : Yet our author 
founds his next argument upon that ſolemn renewal of the 
covenant, which Joſhua made before his death, with the people : 
where, after enumerating the miracles of wonder and mercy done 
for them, by God ; he adds, : 2 New, therefore, fear the Lord, 
and ſerve him in ſincerity and truth ; and put away the Gods which 
your fathers ſerwed en the other fide of the flood, and ia A.; and 
ferve ye the Lord: And if it ſeem evil unta you to fer ve the Lord g, 


The reader by referring to Deut. xii. 8, will have a ſtriking ſpecimen 
of the fidelity of this writer, and of, his regard to truth in his arguments. 
1 Joſhua xxiv. 14. 
1 Voltaire calls the Lord, Arai, as if defirons to have this thought 
the name of an idol. 
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As the Lord requires no conflrained ſervices ; but, dealing wi:!; 
moral agents, ſets before them g29d and evi; and leaves to them 
the free choice.] Choo? you this any whom ze « will ſerve : aber, 
the God ⁊obich your fathers ſerbed, that were en the c 


„7 


fue of the feed e or the Geds of the Amcriter, in lag lind yc d well; 
But as fir Me, &c. And the people anſwered and ſaid, „ God 
forbid that we ſhould foriake the Lord, to ſerve other Gods 225 
In anſwer to which reply, Joſhua rejoined; “ Ye are witnef\ 
againk yourſelves that you have choſen the Lord to ſerve hi im 
Now then, put away the ſtrange gods, which are among you, 
It appears inconteſtibly, therefore, ſays our author, that 5 
had other Gods beſides the Lord, in the time of Moſes :” Put 
what then? may we aſk ; Does this at all prove, that ſuch ! falle 
Gods were tolerated ? No more, than the immediate deſtru&t!: 
ot the worſlüppers, proves that the worſhip of the ge/der; cal) 
was allowed. 

V. Deſirous to ſtigmatize Moſes, as much as poſſible ; cu: 
author lays to his account, the e, as he calls it, of tho 
who were put to death on account of the car. And, from: 
talſe reading of the vulgate, he ſeems pleaſed to increaſe th. 
number from hr ee, tO twenty and three thoa/and : though it is lair 
that the charge brought againſt Moles is indirectly levelled « 
the God of Moſes : For, it appears from Exod. xxx1. 27. that 
this ſignal and alarming vengeance was taken on the idolater-. 
by the immediate command of hat God, who is the ſovereig! 
Lord of life and death. This whole paſſage deſerves to be 
tranſcried, as it contains one of the molt palpable ſelf-contradic- 
tions. It appears ſufficient for my purpoſe, ſays the author, 
that it is plain from the Holy Scripture that the Fervs, not. 
withſtanding the very ſevere puniſhment inſticted on them, for 
worſhipping the God 4p7s ;—(though perhaps it might roquire 
more proof than Mr. Volt ire is aware of, that it was the 60. 
Apis they worſhipped “,) preſerved their liberty a long time. 
A wretched /:beriy indeed, to preſerve | the proſtituting them- 
ſelves, to /un and moon; to ſtocks, and ſtones, and the bait: 
dolls! He goes on, Perhaps even the maſſacre which Mz/.; 
made Of twenty-three thouſand men, on account of the cali 
might teach him, that nothing was to be got by ſeverity ; and 
that he was obliged afterwards, to wink at the propenſity of th- 
p'opie to idolatty : Can there be a more palpable ſelf-contr:- 
dition ? For, if idolatry had been. tolerated, as our author at- 
tempts to prove, what poſſible occaſion could Moſes have had to 
Si at that which was /egally tolerated! 

But this is not the only charge againſt Moſes. Strange to think 
this author is ſo zealous for a toleration of idolatry, that he 
would fuin make Mess himſelf an idolater : ** Moſes himſel!, 
lays he, ſeems to have been a £<ranſgreſſor of the law, he had 
preſcribed. He had forbidden the formation of any image, and 


* Sce Jablonſki's Pantheon, p. 21. vol. ii. 


yet ereted a brazen jerpent.” Here, be it firſt obſerved, that 
this writer himſelf, proves Moſes to have been no tolerator of 
idolatry : He accuſes him of being a tranſerefor of the law, 
againſt forming of idols, which he himſelf had preſcribed. For 
the charge itſelf, be it in the next place obſerved, that God, by 
Moſes, torbad any man's forming to himyfelf, or after bis own 
imeocination, any image, for the purpoſe of worſhipping it: but 
ir doth not any where appear in fcripture, that the Lord precludes 
to himſelf the right of preſcribing any ſymbolical repreſentation 
to be made for ſuch gcod ends as he ſhould ſee fit. Of this 
tort was the &razer /erpent: a ſymbol of the covenant, and 2 
type of the Mefliah * : but I apprehend, a keener enemy to 
revelation, than even our author, would be perplexed to find it 
erected as an object of adoration. The ſame may be ſaid of 
the cherubim, and of the twelve oxen, which ſupported the laver 
zn Solomon's temple, from each of which, our author draws 
the ſame concluſions in behalf of idolatry. 

VF. Not content with calumniating Moſes, our author proceeds 
to bring heavy charges againſt the whole Jewiſh nation; «4 
S zgnerant and barbarous people,” according to him: In proof of 
which, he argcs again them the immolation of human ſacrifices ; 
Particularly in the war againſt Midian, he ſays, that “ ſome of 
the commentators even pretend that thirty-two of the virgin, 
were ſacrificed to the Lord: Cefferunt in partem Domini triginta 
due anime +, ſays the vulgate.“ Who theſe commentators are, 
it is of little conſequence to inquire : No leſs, than by what rules 
of grammar and ſenſe they prove thele thirty-two, either, ficſt, 
to have been wirgins; or, ſecondly, to have been /acrificed tg 
the Lord. Thirty-ixo ſouls, is the immediate tranſlation of the 
Hebrew, and of all the verſions : and they who know any thing 
of the Jewiſh economy, are well acquainted that of all offerings, 
a part was paid as a tribute to the Lord, for the ſervice of the 
tabernacle, and for the maintenance of the prieſts, Accordingly, 
of the oxen, arp, afſes, taken from Midian, a proportioned 
part was brought to the Lord; and ſo, of the ſixteen thouſand 
perſons taken captive, irhy-tauo avere the Lord's tribute; that is, 
were the tribute ſet apart for the ſervice and officers of the taber- 
nacle. The author, after this, mentions the inſtance of Jephtha's 
daugher, and of Agag. Concerning the former of which, 
ſuffice it to ſay, that ſome of the molt learned interpreters of 
ſcripture are of opinion, that ſhe was not offered up as a ſacrifice, 
but dedicated for life to the Lord ; though 1t muſt be allowed, 
that if ſhe had been ſacrificed, the 1mproper performance of a 
raſh vow, could never be urged in proof of a general cuſtom, 
With reſpe& to the latter, Samuel acted only as the immediate 
executioner of a command from God ; and put to death with 
his own hands, a man whom Saul had irreligioully ſpared, after 


See John ili. 14. | 4 
1 See Numbers xxxi. 40. and Dodd's Commentary. ? 
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God had denounced ſentence upon him, and whoſe former 
cruelties had rendered him truly deſerving of ſuch a ſentence “*. 
But of all the proofs urged by our author, to convict che Jews 
of making human facrifices ; that which he draws from the 
rophet Ezekiel moſt amply demonſtrates his good will to ca- 
umnize the people of God. Ezekiel himſelf, favs he, in 
order to encourage the ſews, promiſes them alto, that they 
ſhall eat of human flop : His words are, Ye fhal! eat both the hr 
and his rider: Ye ball drink the blood of princes.” A paſlage, 
at which a ſuperficial reader, taking it upon the credit of this 
author, might well be ſtartled : but they who are accuſtomed 
to the manner in which the writers againſt revelation make 
their quotations, will never take any paſſages, either from ſcrip- 
ture, or from profane authors, upon their faith. For the preſen* 
paſſage, turn to the xxxixth chapter, 17th and following verſes of 
Ezekiel; and you will ſoon ſee, how treacherous a quoter of ſcrip- 
ture is our author, The prophet is there ſpeaking in that ſtrong 
and metaphorical language which is ſo uſual to him: and is de- 
ſcribing the deſtruction which the heathens ſhould bring upon the 
Jewiſh ſtate, under the figure of ravenous birds and beaſts devour- 
ing their prey: Speak, thou, Sin of Man, ſays the Lord, ute 
every feathered fowl, and to every beaſt of the field > aſſemble Jour 
ſelves and come : gather yourſelves on every fide to my Jacrifice, that 
q I do ſacrifice for you ; even a great ſacrifice upon the muuttains of 
Jjrael, that ye may cat FLESH and drink BLOOD: ye H KA ThE 
/ FLESHñ OF THE MIGHTY or STRONG ON ES, and drink Thi Bioon 
or PrINCEs : N' neſbiai, in the Hebrew, which we render 
princes, ſignifies thoſe who are e chief; the firſt and moſt ele- 
vated of their kind; and the prophet plainly ſhews, what theſe 
princes or chiefs of their kind were, upon which the ravenous birds 
4 and the beaſts were invited to feed. Je all drink, ſavs he, the 
blood of the Pxix Es of the earth; of rams, of lambs, of goats and 
J of bullocks ; all of them fatlings of Baſhan, 
| Ready to lay hold of the leaſt ſhadow of objection againſt the 
\ ſacred writings, this author eagerly catched at the words Priucipum 
j\ Terre in the Vulgate : and though, upon his reading the paſlage, 
it is impoſſible to have ſo much charity, as to believe he did not 
very clearly fee it's meaning; yet, with a diſingenuity, which 
is ſcarcely to be paralleled, he produces it {in proof of an allega- 
tion againſt a whole people, as fal/e as it is infamous. 

You may aſk what is become, during all this time, of his gene- 
ral argument in defence of toleration ; with which the particulars 
whereon we have dwelt, have no concern? To this, no other re- 
ply can be made, than that ſuch are the arguments by which this 
author chuſes to prove his point; and by which, as it ſhould 
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„Both theſe inſtances have been fully conſidered in Dodd's Com- 


mentary on the places, to which we refer the reader for further ſatiſ- 
Faction. | 


ſeem; 
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ſeem, he thinks he has proved it: for, after the paſſage from 
Lackiel, juit confidered, he draws his concluſion in theſe words: 
« We do not fd, throughout the whole hiſtory of the Jewiſh 
people, one ſingle inſtance of generoſity, magnanimity, or bene- 
vole:ce , but tiere conſtantly eſcapes, through the cloud of barba- 
rilm in which they were ſo long enveloped, a ray of aniver/al 


. 37 4 
tolerat 18. 


How true the former part of this charge againſt the Jewiſh peo- 
ple may be, neither my time nor inclination leads me to ſhew : 
2 peruſal of their hiſtory is ſufficient to confute it: the characters 
of Abraham, of Jaſcoh, of Mojes, of Foſhua, of Frnathan, of Da- 
wid, of Solomon, of Jeſiab, of Hezehiah, of the Maccabees, and of 
many more, no leſs celebrated for piety and wiſdom, than for 
true greatneſs of ſoul, aud goodneſs of heart, are well known. 
How tres the later aſſertion is, the brief ſurvey, which we have 
taken of the arguments by which it is ſupported, will ſerve 
abundantly to evince. However prone the Iſraelites were to ido- 
latry ; it is a fact which no man beſides our author would have 
attempted to diſprove ; that idolatry, or the worſhip of any other 
God, than the one, true God, poſſeſſor of heaven and earth, 
never wwas, and, in the nature of things, never could be tolerated 
under the Jewiſh theocracy. This will be demonſtrated more 
amply ſtill by a refutation of the remaining arguments which our 
author uſes, further to eſtabliſh his opinion; and which will be 
found equally fallacious with thoſe already refuted. Indeed it is 
alone ſufficient to overthrow his whole argument, to refer to thoſe 
numberleſs paſſages in the Pentateuch, wherein the demolition of 
idols is commanded, and the practice of idolatry forbidden, under 
the ſevereſt ſanctions imaginable. 
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IV 


REMARKS on the CURE of the MAN born BLIND, John ix. 
and of the BLIND MAN of BE'THSAIDA, Mark viii. 32, &c. 


From the FRENCH of Dr. CLAPAREDE. 


xz THE work from whence the following remarks are extracted, 
has been lately publiſhed at Geneva, and is intitled, Con/id-- 
rations upon the miracles of the goſpel, in anſwer to the diffi- 
cities of Mr. John James Rouſſeau, i» his Third Letter from 
ihe mountain. by D. Claperede, minifter and doctor in divinity at 
Geneva.” In the / part of this work the author conſiders, in 
ſeven chapters, the miracles wrought by Jeſus Chriſt, as a proof 
of the divinity ot his miſſion. In the /econd part he conſiders, in 
ſix chapters, the miracles proper to prove the divinity of a miſſion. 
It is the fourth of theſe chapters, in the ſecond part, which we 
kere preſent to our readers, as a ſpecimen of the work, and which 
appears to us not only a very ſufficient anſwer to the objections 
Mr. Rouſſeau, but an able of defence of chriſtianity, ſo far as mi- 
Tacles are concerned. In this view, it being well worthy the pub. 
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hc attention, we propoſe ſhortly to publiſh a tranſlation of i} - 
whole, as a proper ſupplement to, and in the fame ſize and mai. 


ner as the work we lately publiſhed, intitled, Fhe Frush cd T 
Chriſtian Religion vindicated from the Obhfection of Unbelicury; 
in @ Series of Diſſertations. 


N the detail of facts, ſays Rouſſeau, we ſometimes perccive ©: 
gradation which does not ſuit with a ſupernatural opera tion. A 


blind man is preſented to Jeſus; inſtead of curing him inſtant}; 
takes him out of the village, and there anoints his eyes with Gi 1 
after which he aſks him, whether he ſees any thing! Phe blind ma: 
anſwers, that he {ves men walking, who appear to him like tres 
Upon v nich, Judging the firſt operation not ſufficient, Joſus hege 
again and at length the man is cured. Anot hy time, in{t- 
of making uſe of ſpittle only, he tempers it with carte. Now 
I aſk, to What does all this tend as a miracle? Does nature di 


and ingredients! * 


pute with her maſter? Has he any need of effort and perſever- 
ance to make himſelf obeyed ? Does he need ſpittle, and cart! 


2 


See, then, according to Mr. Rouſleau, the character of miracle; 


it operates inſtantly, I agree that this character 1s inditpenſib le 


taken in the ſame ſenſe with that of our author. But w! 1y the: 


does he ſuſpect of amplification, the account of Lazarus's retu; 
rection, merely becauſe that reſurrection was inftautaneous. | 
mult be inſtantaneous to be miraculous ; and, if you take awe 


7 


the miracle, you take away the reſurrection, 'The evangelif's nar- 


principles, it is nothing, if you make any deductions fromm it. 


ration is ſo little exaggerated, that, accor; ging to Mr. Rouſſeau 


Miracles, being a divine operation, ſeem to be neceffzrily th. 


work of an inſtant, and to exclude al} intervention of 1{eco! 
cauſes; whoſe agency, being gradual, and ſometimes flow, alwi 


requires more or leſs time. Accordingly, Jeſus uiually parſorme ed 
them without any natural means, and! in an undry iſible moment. 


He ſays to the leper, Be clean; to the paraly UC, Ariſe, and wn 


to Lazarus, Come forth. We fee him acting in behalf of Gov, 


and that it is God himſelf who acts in him; that God, who /« 
and it aums dont; who commanded, and it flood firm f. 


Indeed, in the multitude of miracles which Jeſus wrought, ſome 


ſeem to be an exception to this rule; as the cure of the ma 


born blind, and that of the blind man of Bethſaica. But w! 


ingredients were em̃ployed? Mr. Rouſſeau tells us, from the E van. 


gelift, a little earth and ſpittle but, has a little enrth and pe 
applied to the eye, a power to give fipht to a blind man? Betts: 
theſe cures were immediate; even that of the blind man of Beth! + 


da. where a gradation is obſervable, was very rapid, A fingle one: | 


at coach of theie cores, will ſhew us wherein they gilt from the 
Which are the work of human art. 


* 
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The cure of the man born blind, related in the ixth chapter of 
St. John, cannot but be ſupernatural. Jeſus makes clay with his 
ſpittle: he anoints with it the eyes of the man born blind: he 
ſays to him, Go, waſh in the pool of Siloam. The biind goes thither, 
avajhes, and feet *. The ule which the Lord here makes of a 
little earth and ſpitile, is only a ſymbolical action, no way adapted 
of itſelf ro operate this cure. Again, what proportion has the 
Cauſe to ſuch an effect ? ; 

When they brought to jeſus a man deaf 5, and deprived of 
ſpeech, he pat his fingers in the man's cars, and taking ſpittle, 
touched with it his tongue. Will any one fay, that the ſpittle 
had a phyſical virtue, proper for giving ſpeech and hearing to this 
man? 

The opacity of the Cornea, or cryſtalline, and a paralyſis of 
the optic nerve, are the cauſes of blindneſs; but neither of theſe 
cauſes gives way to a bare geſture or a mere contact of the hand, 
The opacity of the cryſtalline, which is called the Catarads, can 
be removed only by a delicate operation, + depending upon 
precautions and 1 which in the cure of the man 
born blind (if we ſuppoſe St. John to ſpeak true) were not 
employed. The imperfect and periodical Gutta ſerena, which 
does not wholly deprive of fight, or which deprives of it but at 
certain times, is capable of a cure: but it is very difficult to 
undertake, properly, the treatment of this diſorder, and ſtill more 
uncommon to purſue it with ſucceſs. Purgatives, emetics, cau- 
teries, Wc. are to be employed; remedies, which operate but 
with times, and, in common, very imperfectly. What connection 
has this method with that made uſe of by our Saviour ? 

If the cataract may be reduced, if an accidental and periodical 
gutta ſerena may be cured, it is not ſo with a complete blindneſs: 
this laſt malady, when inveterate, and from the birth is incurable. 
Such has been the reigning notion in all times. Ariſtotle t (whom 
I only quote as a witnels to the opinion of his own time) de- 


. * See ver. 7 and 11. In the 11th verſe this man ſays, I <vajhed, and 1 
received fight,” which is the rift ſenſe of ayicarþa, and marks out the in- 
tant ineity of the miracle. 

§ The goſpel relates the cure of ſeveral men deaf and dumb. Theſe 
cures were perfect, inſtantaneous, wrought without trial, without effort. In 
eur own time Mr. Roderick Pereira, a Portugueſe, long attempted to 
make men ſpeak who were deat and dumb from th-ir bieth: in 2746 he 
undertook a young man of nineteen, and, after ſeveral years* care and la- 
hour, was able to preſent his pupil to the Academy of Sciences at Paris, 
who put ſeveral queſtions to him, and he anſwered we!l, though flowly, 
and with a hourſe voice 1 — But can this be compared with the manner in 
which JESUS CUR2ST gave HEARING and Speech to the dumb? 

+ They begin by preparing the patient with general remedies, taking 
care that not a ray of the jun may approach his eycs, as it is of innnite danger 
70 expoſe him to.the impreflions of light; accordingly the operation being 
performed, the eye-lids are cloſed, | 

} Quoted by Caſaubon cn John ix. 1. 
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clares, that it 7s impo/ſible for one born Lind to receive fight.” The 
Tews admitted this truth, as a principle generally known. Seng 
the avorld began it wat never heard that any man opened the cc: 17 
one wwho was born blind, John ix. 32. The moderns are of the 
fame opinion ; and infidelity could never produce an example of 
blindneſs, abſolute and continued from the birth, cured by the 
æſſiſtancè of art |], 

Again, Sight, in order to be diſtin, beſides the good cond:. 
tion of the eye, requires a habit of judging of ſizes, diſtances, 
and ſhapes ; now this habit is ſolely the work of time. Let u, 
hear the celebrated Locke upon the ſubje&t. ** Suppoſe a man 
born blind, and now adult, and taught, by his touch, to diſlin- 
guiſh between a cube and a ſphere of the ſame metal, and near- 
ly of the ſame bigneſs; ſuppoſe then, the cube and the {phete 
placed on a table, and the blind man to be made to ſee : quæte, 
whether by his ſight, before he touched them, he could nov. 
diſtinguiſh them? The anſwer is No; for he has not yet attain- 
ed the experience, that what affected his touch in ſuch a manner, 
muR, in like manner, affect his ſight ; or that the angle of a cube. 
which preſſed his hand unequaily, muſt appear to his eyes as 11 
does in the cube H.“ | 

This reafoning, from Mr. Locke, is confirmed by an experi- 
ment. Mr. Chefelden “, à famous fu rgeon of London, made the 
operation of the catarat upon a young man of thirteen, who 
could clearly diſtinguiſh day from night, and even in a ſtronę 
light, white, black, and ſcarlet ; but who could not ſee, or in the 
leaſt diſcern the form of objects. This young man did not for a 
long time diſtinguiſh either ſize, ſituation, or figure, An object an 
inch long, which, if placed before his eyes, concealed from him 
a houſe, ſeemed to him as big as the houſe. He judged ſo ill of 
diſtances, that he fancied all objects indifferently zouched his eyes, 
{this was his expreſſion,) as the things which he felt touched his 
Kin. He could not diſtinguiſh what, by the help of his hands 
he had judged round, from what he had judged angular; nor diſ- 
cern with the eye whether what his hands felt to be above or be- 
low, were really ſo or not. He could bear but a very little 
light, and was ſo far from knowing ſizes, that after having at 
length conceived from ſight, that the houſe was bigger than his 
chamber, he did not comprehend how fight could give this 1dea : 
nor was it till after two months? experience that he could per- 
ceive how pictures repreſented ſolid bodies. Mr. Cheſelden ſpeaks 
of other blind perfons on whom he had performed the ſame ope- 


See biſhop Smalbroke's Vindication of the miracles of our bleſſed Saviour, 
vol. ii. Ader, de orbis cwang, in the greater critics, Beverovwicius & iſlo- 
le, qu ſtiones et reſponſa, Bartolinus de Morb. Bill. in the collection of 
Crenius, Faſcic. v. and the Encyclopedia under Gutta ſerena. 


. q Eſtay on the Human Underſtanding, vol. i. b. 2. ch. 9. ſect. 8. p. 107. 
vo. 


M. de Buffon's Nat. Hiſt. vol. ili. p. 314—318. 4to. : 
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ration, and aſſures us, that when they firſt learned to ſee, they 
mentioned the ſame things as the young man we have been ſpeak- 
ing of. As before they had no need to move their eyes, they were 
at firſt preatly embarraſſed how to give them motion, and dire& 
them to a particular object. Theſe examples ſhew that the pro- 
per object of the ſenſe of ſeeing, is only coloured light; all the 
reſt depends upon the judgement of the mind, and cuſtom, 
which are formed only upon experience, and in a courſe of time. 

But the cure of the man born blind was inſtantaneous, and evi- 
dently performed without any natural mean. The evangeliſt's 
account is as follows: The neighbours, & c. John ix. 8—11. 
24, 25, 28—30, 32, 33. We fee, by the man's replies, 
that his cure, ſo inſtant, and ſo complete at the ſame time, 
made him judge it to be ſupernatural. The public nature 
of the event, the enquiries of the Jewiſh council, the ex- 
amination which the young man undergoes, the ingenuity of 
his anſwers, the manner in which he exprefles his cure, and the 
ſimplicity of the evangeliſt's account, ſo ſtrongly bearing the 
#amp of truth; all this places the reality of the prodigy in the 
cleareſt light. 

The cure of the blind man of Bethſaida is leſs ſtriking. Noto- 
riety in it is firſt deſired, at leaſt, if we may judge from the 
manner in which our author relates this prodigy. A blind 
man is brought to Jeſus ; inſtead of curing him inſtantly, he takes 
him out of the village *.” Which ſeems to inſinuate, that Jeſus 
munned witneſſes. 

But firſt, The miracle had many ſpectators. For the patient at 
firſt ſaw men confuſedly; and then /aw every man clearly, Mark 
viii. 25. Is it true then that Jeſus feared witneſſes ? Secondly, He 
had wrought miracles in the very midit of Bethſaida, miracles ſo 
numerous and aſtoniſhing, that if the like had been done in Tyre and 
Szdou, they would bade repented. Matt. xi. 21. 

And yet the cure does appear flow ; it is gradual, and not per- 
ſormed till after two exertions. ** Jeſus anoints the cyes of this 
man with ſpittle, and his fight is confuſed; men appear to him 
like trees : Jeſus begins the operation again, and at length cures 
the man.” But can a miracle performed in two moments, be other 
than real ? Has ſpittle, twice put upon-the eyes of a blind man, 
more virtue to reſtore ſight than when once put? And if the ſecond 
time that Jeſus lays his hands on the blind man, he recovers his 
fight, can it be ſaid that Jeſus needed ert, and perſeverance to 
make himſelf obeyed, as Mr. Rouſſeau expreſſes it? 

This impoſition of hands was a merely ſymbolical action, or 
2 ſimple geſture uſed by the Saviour on this occaſion as on the 
former; a geſture, the 'defign of which, doubtleſs, was to point 
out, that this cure proceeded from his hand, and was neither the 
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effect of an operation, or of any medicament ſince the reſtoration 
of this blind man to his ſight, was effected merely by taking 2 
little ſpittle, and touching his eyes with it. 

But, it will be ſaid, there was a gradation in the cure of thi: 
man, that does not ſuit with one of che characters of a miracle; 
which, according to our account, 1s in/taniancity, 

IJ anſwer, that if there was any gradation in this miracle, it 
was of a kind very different from the gradations of nature, 

This we obſerved before: nature does not proceed by ſtarts, 
eſpecially when it paſſes from one ſtate to a ſtate very different; 
this is done by a multitude of intermediate approximations. 

It is by a multitude of intermediate approximations, that al! 
plants reach from the time of their germination, to that of their 
full growth. This is owing to their ſucceſſively expanding 
themſelves, and to the gradual extenſion of their parts. 2 

That which happens in the expanſion of a plant, happens in 
all the operations of nature. All are gradual and ſucceſlive : 
this is particularly obſervable in the animal ceconomy, and eſpe- 
cially in that of man. The human frame gradually arrives at 
it's proper {ature ; it gradually acquires ſtrength, which as gredu- 
ally declines. Health diſordered, takes time to recover; the mol 
eſfectual remedies operate only by degrees; and it is but by de 
grees that a paſſage is made from the ſickneſs to the cure. 

If then we fee a malady which, though curable only by the 
aid of art, and, in a courſe of time, is notwithitanding cured, 
not only without any natural means, but ſuddenly, and without a 
gradual proceis ; we muſt conclude from hence that this cure doe: 
not depend upon natural cauſes, 

Apply we thele principles to the cure of the blind man of Beth 
ſaida. | 
Our Lord touches this man's eyes, and he ſees mer as tree: ; 
ſees them immediately: no intermediate ſteps betwixt the time ot 
ſeeing and that of blindneſs ; and yet, how many gradations 
may we not conceive between thoſe two periods! The Saviour 
touches his eyes again, and his ſeeing is perfect. How many de- 
grees too are there betwixt that ſight which ſees men as trees, and 
that which perceives men as they are! If this effect had ber 
wrought by any natural means, is it to be conceived that it would 
hove thewn itſelf by ſuch rapid approaches? 

Will it be ſaid that there might be a pradation in the caſe. an! 
yet that gradation ſo rapid as to appear inſtantaneous! But, ob- 
' ſerve, it is this very rapidity which, in the preſent caſe, prove; 
it to be ſupernataral. Remedies do not act in this rapid man- 
ner; beſides, what remedies were applied? What proportion 
is there, | pray, betwixt a little fpittle and the ſudden recovery 
of ſight? 

it is not eaſy, I know, to penetrate into our Lord's views in 
not performing this cure till a ſecond exertion, But yet, why 


* 
mould 
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mould we wonder at his not confining himſelf in his miracles, to 
an uniform method, but rather chuſing to give them ſome variety ? 

We may here ſtart a conjecture, ſeas required faith of thoſe 
whom he cured ; he aſked them, Hawe you faith? We obſerved, 
before what was the meaning and deſign of that enquiry, If it 
be ſuppoſed that the faith of this man was {till weak, it 1s eaſy to 
conceive that Jeſus choſe not to finiſh his cure till the experience, 
he began to have of the miraclous power had ſtrengthened his 
belief ? 

Again, does not the ſingular gradation which is remarked in this 
cle render it more ſenſible, and more obſervable ? Our Saviour's 
action was not an operation (as Mr. Rouſſeau is pleaſed to phraſe 
it) it was only a geſture, as little adapted as a word to produce 
ſuch a cure. Jeſus only touched this man's eyes a ſecond time, 
The repetition of the geſture had, of itſelf, no more virtue than 
the repetition of the word ; but the geſture ſerving to point out 
that the virtue which cured the blind man proceeded from our Sa- 
viour; the cure, which was proportioned to the double motion 
of his hand, ſhewed, in a ſtriking manner, that it iſſued from 
him alone. Thus, iu nature, two phenomena, which increaſe and 
diminiſh in the ſame porportion, cauſe us to judge, that the one 15 
the cauſe or the effect of other. 

Our author pretends, that Jeſus Chriſt uſed a gradation in his 
manner of performing this cure, and that.“ i order to be the 
more cried up. But, according to Mr. Rouſſeau's principles, 
the employing a gradation, adapted to throw doubts upon the mi- 
racle, was not the way to be fo cried up. The doubts are theſe, 
Nature never diſputes with her maſter : he has no need of trial 
or perſeverance to make himſelf obeyed ; nay, has no need to 
ſpeak ; his will is ſufficient f.“ To employ a gradation, or to pro- 
nounce a word, or fuſe a geſture therefore in this cure, was by 
no means the way to make himſelf cried up; unleſs it be ſaid that 
this geſture, this word, this gradation ſerved only to render the pro- 
digy more ſenſible and more palpable, But then, why is it adavanc- 
ed chat all this ſuitsjwith not a ſupernatural operation?“ Was that 
ſuperfluous which was calculated to make it the more remarkable? 

Mr. Rouſſeau judges ſeverely of the goſpel miracles. If they 
are related in a manner which ſeems, in ſome reſpects, to bring 
them near to the courſe of nature; this, according to his ac- 
count, ſuits not with ſupernatural operations. And if the cir- 
cumſtances of the narration leave no room for ſuch a doubt, they 
appear to him exaggerated ; he ſuſpects them of a ſmall ſhare of 
amplification. But what I have ſaid ſufficiently demonſtrates that 
theſe his complaints are equally ill grounded. 


Note on page 95. P. 95. 
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ot” V. 
MISCELLANEOUS THOUGHTs. 


H E accidents, misfortunes, and diſeaſes of this life are o 
1 numberleſs and various, amongſt which ſome are light in 
compariſon of others, and ſome are very heavy and grievous to 
be borne ; that, as it is a particular favour and mercy to be pre 
ſexved from the latter, ſo it would be next to a miracle to eſcape 
ſome one or more of the former. 

Innocence is not always a ſecurity to it's poſſeſſor, becauſe ma. 
lice attains it's ends by arts which a good mind cannot conceive, 
and is therefore unable to guard againſt. 

The virtue of proſperity is temperance; the virtue of adverſity, 
ſortitude. ; 

& Good is a fairer attribute than white.” Goodneſs in a wo- 
man is a fairer attribute or property than a white ſin. 

The ſenſual deſires which are excited by the allurements of 
beauty prompt to the gratification of them; but that inſtant ſucl, 
pleaſures become pallid, ſicken, and die. Not fo goodneſs; 


which makes us endeavour after that perfection, whoſe ineſtimable 


rewards are infinite and immortal. 

Charity makes all men, whom vice and guilt have not debauch- 
ed, your brethren and your equals, ſo far as is conſiſtent with the 
outward forms and diſtinctions of life: it places a man in the 
higheſt condition of which his nature is capable: it is too great 
for pride, and too aſpiring for ambition. 

Minds of the firſt order are ever the moſt humble and the moi; 
benefrcent. 

The merciful - man, how ſapremely happy! He gives ſmiling 
youth to age, ſmooths the brow of care, ſets dimples of joy in the 


widow's cheeks, and children are taught to bleſs him. 


It was a ſaying of the great lord Verulum, that He who tells 
a he, ſhrinks from man, and braves 1t towards God.” 

Reverence thy conſcience, and hearken to it; mark what it 
ſpeaks to thee now, left hereafter it ſpeak to theo in a more ter- 
rible manner. Hear it voluntarily: let it force thee to hear it 
hereafter, -againlt thy will, and turn thy bittereſt tormentor. 
It is reported of a chaſte woman, that being tempted by a vi- 
cious man, ſhe deſired him firſt, for her ſake, to hold his finger 
in the fire a litile while ; which, when he refuſed, + Why then, 
ſaid ſhe, ſhould I, for ever, burn in hell for you * ?? 

Pitch upon that courſe of life which is molt excellent, and cuſion, 
will make it moſt delightful. 


VI. 
THOUGH T:S on the FA L L of MA N. 


\ HE following curſory thoughts, not unſuitable to the oc- 
caũan of the approvehung ſolemnity, are much at you” 
ubject, which has furniſhed out 


fervice. The fall of Man is a 


matte 
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matter for curious contemplation to the learned and inquiſitive 
of every age. It is a point of very great antiquity ; for Moſes, 
the firſt writer of hiſtory, particularly ſpeaks of it; and the Pan- 
dora's box we read of in pagan theology is only a manifeſt cor- 
ruption, or miſreprefentation of this important event, in which 
every individual of the human race is ſo nearly and intimately 
concerned. This doctrine is ſupported by two arguments; the 
one drawn from reaſon, the other from revelation, and theſe two 
arguments do mutually aſſiſt each other: The argument collected 
trom ſcripture ſerving greatly to enforce the argument from rea- 
ſon; and the argument collected from reaſon ſerving likewiſe to 
recommend the argument drawn from revelation. Neither had 
been ſo ſtrong without the other. The Proof from reaſon would 
have had leſs ſanction, if the doctrine had not been revealed. 
The proof from revelation would have had leſs credibility, if it had 
not been countenanced by reaſon. But both reaſon and revelation 
nniting to prove the fall, the deiſt has every ground for believing 
it he can reaſonably deſire, and the chriſtian more grounds for 
believing it than he really wants. - 

When we ſurvey the chriſtian diſpenſation apart by itſelf, ab- 
ſtradted from any view to the fall of man, there do ſo many 
diſhculties ariſe in the contemplation of it, as are enough to make 
owe join in the words of Nicodemus, and cry out with wonder 
and aſtoniſument, Fow can the/e Things be? But when we confider 
chriſtianity as united with the fall of man, and evidently reſulting 
irom it, we are no longer encumbered with theſe difficulties ; 
the religion of Chriſt appears perfectly conſiſtent with itſelf in alt 
reſpects ; and the Whole proceſs of our redemption by Jeſus Chriſt 
from the very beginning to the end ſeems to be nothing more 
than what we might reaſonably hope for from a kind and merci- 
ful Creator. For as it was the goodneſs of God, which at the 
hrit diſpoſed him to create man, fo] it is natural for us to 
conclude, that the ſame goodneſs would diſpoſe him to redeem 
man after he was fallen ; it being by no means compatible with 
infinite love to ſuffer any creature to periſh, which is within the 
reach of mercy to ſave. If man loſt his intereſt in God, by acting 
in oppoſition to his will, we cannot but ſuppoſe that God, as in- 
finitely good, would contrive ſome way or other to bring him 
back again to himſelf; and if the angels, who fell, are ſtill de- 
vils, it is becauſe they have ſinned beyond all poſſibility of mercy. 

O the unſcarchable riches of the goodneſs of Almighty God! 
man is not only reſtored to his primitive ſtate in God, but 19 
riſen more happy, more glorious, from his fall. Before he fell, 
the divine economy ran thus: Ia the day that thou eateſt thereof, 
thou Halt ſurely die. Not a word here of forgiveneſs on fincere 
repentance ;z not the leaſt proviſion made for human infirmity, 
Now, ſince he is fallen, the caſe is happily reverſed ; and inſtead 
of the harſh declaration above-mentioned, we are graciouſly ſa- 
luted in this pleaſing language: Repent and be /aved. O the riches 
too of the wiſdom as well as of the goodneſs of God! man is 
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not only redeemed, but in a manner exactly ſuited to the circum- 


ances of his tranſgreſſion. He fell through a vain delire of 


knowing more than what he was deſigned to know ; being ſt. 
fered perhaps to fall, on purpoſe to ſhew and convince him, that 
alt happineſs was in God, not in himſelf. And he is redeemed 
by a moſt wonderful proceedure of divine providence, ſuch as he 
muſt always adore, but can never fully comprehend : That a; 
it was pride and ambition, which ruined him at firſt, ſo nothing 
but faith and humility can reſtore him. 2 ES 
Somerſet-houſe, I am, Gentlemen, your very humbleServant, 
Dec. 20. . CHRISTIANUsS. 


VI. 
Mr, LOCKE's Treatiſe of FREE-WILL; or, The true intel. 
lectual SYSTEM of the UNIVERSE, 
(Continued from p. 598.) 
C HAP. XVI. 

UT: whatever be the caſe of brute animals, as to this parti. 
cular, whoſe inſides we cannot enter into, yet, we being in 
the inſide of ourſelves, do know certainly, by inward ſenſe, tha: 
there is in us ſome one hegemonical, which, comprehending al! 
the other powers, energies, and capacities of our ſoul, in which 
u r EPANaETAH, they are recollected, and, as it were, ſummed 
up, having a power of intending and exerting itſelf more or leſ-, 
determineth not only actions, but alſo the whole paſſive capabi- 
lity 2 our nature, one way or other, either for the better or thc 

worſe. 

And, I ſay, that, according to reaſon, there muſt, of nece#.- 
ty, be ſuch a thing as this in men, and all imperfect rational be- 
ings, or ſouls, vitaily united to bodies. For, there being fo many 
ſeveral faculties and different kinds of energies in them, as the 
ſenſitive perception of outward objects, together with bodily plea- 
ſure and pain, ſudden phancies and hormz, appetites and paſſions, 
towards à preſent ſeeming good, or againſt a preſent apparent evil 
riſing up in us, or coming upon us, and invading us with great: 
force and urgency ; then the freer reaſon of our private utility, 
which, diſcovering inconveniencies, preſent and future attending 
them, often contradicts theſe appetites of a prefent ſenſual good 
again, the ſuperior dictate of honeſty, which many times is incon- 
ſiſtent both with the appetites of pleaſure, and the reaſon of pri- 
vate utility: beſides theſe, a ſpeculative power of contemplating 
de omni ente, et non ente, of whatſoever is, and is not in nature, 
and of the truth and falſhood of things univerſal, whence it ob. 
trudes upon us the notion of God, and his exiſtence, as the objec: 
of religion; the ſubſtantiality, or permanent ſubfiſtence of our ow! 
ſouls after the body's decay; laſtly, a deliberating power, of wha: 
is to be done in life, in order to the promoting of our own good, 
and upon emergent occaſions : I ſay, there being ſo A a 
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in this machine of our ſouls; unleſs they be all aptly knit and 
put together, ſo as to conſpire into one, and unleſs there be ſome one 
thing preſiding over them, intending itſelf more or leſs, diracting 
and ordering them, and giving the fiat for action, it could not go 
forwards in action, but there muſt be a confuſion and deſtruction 
in it, and we mult needs be perpetually ia a puzzle. We ſhould 
be like to a disjointed machine, or an automaton allf of whoſe 
wheels are not well ſet together; which therefore will either be at 
a ſtand continually, or elſe go on very flowly, heavily, and cum- 
berouſly : it could never carry on evenly any ſteady deſigns, nor 
manage itſelf orderly and agreeably in any undertaking, but 
would be altogether a thing inept for action. 

If appetites and paſſions riſe neceſſarily from objects without, 
and the reaſon of private utility did neceſſarily ſuggeſt ſomething 
contrary to them, trom the conſideration of other preſent incon- 
venicncies, or future ill conſequences; were there not ſome 

| middle thing here to interpoſe as the umpire between them, we 
muſt of neceſſity, be non- pluſſed, and at a ſtand ; but if either of 
theſe, by the ſuperiority of ſtrength, did always neceſſarily prevail 
oyer the other ; then would that other be altogether uſeleſs and 
ſuperfluous, and ſo the whole a bungle in nature. 

The caſe is the ſame, as to the claſhing and diſcord betwixt the 
ſurperior dictate of honeſty and conſcience, and that of ſenſual 

| pleaſure or private utility. If theſe two be equi-ponderant, as 

| {cales in a balance, and there be no hand to turn or caſt in grains 
of advantage either way, then muſt the machine of the ſoul be 
at a and; but if one of them do always neceſſarily preponde rate 
the other, then is the lighter altogether idle and to no purpoſe. 

Again, if ſpeculative and deliberative thoughts be always neceſ- 
ſary in us, both as to exerciſe and ſpecification; then muſt it be 
either becauſe they are all neceſſarily produced and determined 
by objects of ſenſe from without, according to the doctrine of de- 
mocritic and Hobbian atheiſts; or elſe, becauſe the underſtandin 
always neceſſarily worketh of itſelf upon this or that objeR, — 
paſſeth from one object to another by a neceſſary ſeries, or train, 
and concatenation of thoughts; upon ſuppoſition of the former, 
we could never think of any thing, nor ſpeak a word at any time, 
but what objects of ſenſe from without did obtrude upon us un— 

| avoidably, We could never divert our own thoughts, nor ſtop 
the inundation of them, flowing as a ſtream from objects, nor 
entertain any conſtant deſign of life, nor carry on any projects for 

the future; we being only paſſive to the preſent objects of 

| tenſe before us; all our thoughts being ſcribbled, or ſtamped up 
on our ſouls by them, as upon a ſheet of paper. | 

But if the latter] of theſe be ſuppoſed, then could we never 
have any preſence of mind, no ready attention to emergent occur- 
rences or ocfaſions ; but our minds would be always roving and 
rambling out; we having no power over them, to call them 
s back from their ſtragglings, and fx them or determine them on 

any certain objects. 
CI. VII. 140 Laſtly 
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Laſtly, if we could not intend ourſelves in diligence of activity 
and endeavours more or lefs ; ſet ourſelves to purſue any pur- 
poſe or defign ; fortify our minds with reſolution 3 excite our- 
ſelves to watchfulneſs, and circumſpection; and recolle& ourſelves 
more or leſs, in conſidering all our intereſts and concerns: if we 
could not, from ourſelves, exert any ef of virtue or devotion, for 
which we ſhould truly deſerve praiſe, nor any act of fin, for which 
we ſhould juſtly deſerve blame; we ſhould be but ranguam ner 
is aliens mobile lignum, dead machines, moved by gimmers and 
wires. 

To conclude, God Almighty g@uld not make ſuch a rational 
creature as this is, all whole joints, ſprings, and wheels of motion 
were nec:farily tied together, which have no felf-power, no he- 
gemonic, no ruling principle ; nothing to knit and unite the mul. 
tifarious parts together into one, and to ſteer, and manage the con- 
duct of itſelf ; no more than he could have made all the birds of 
the air only with one wing, or all the beaſts of the field, horſes 
and other cattle, only with three legs: for the idea of theſe thing; 
is nothing ſo inept as that of an imperfe& rational being, :.!! 
whoſe powers and wheels of action are neceſtarily tied together, 
which hath no one thing preſiding and governing in it, having 
no ſelf intending, ſelf-detertmining and ſelf-promoting power, 

Wherefore this gurt ese, /ur-poteflas, or jelf-poaver, commonly 
called liberty of will, is no atbitrary contrivance or appointme::: 
of the Deity merely by Will, annexed to rational creatures; bur 
2 thing which, of neceſſity, belongs to the idea or nature of an 
imperfect rational being; whereas, a perfect being, effentially 
good and wiſe, is above this free-will or ſelf-power, it being im- 
pomible that it ſhould ever improve itſelf, much leis impair itſelf. 
But an imperfect rational being without this ſelf-power, is an in- 
ept, ſtupid, and monſtrous thing; and therefore ſuch a thing as 
Gop could not make, But, if he would make any imperfect ra- 
tional creatures, he mull, of neceſſity, endue them with an Hy- 
orgy Or ſelf-ruling power. 

Whercetorc, that which by accident follows from the abuſe of 
this power, cannct be imputed to Go Almighty, as the caute of 
1b ; viz. tn, vice, and wickedneſs : fince ke muſt either make re 
1mpertect rational beings at all, or elſe, make them ſuch as may 
be laplable aud peccable by their own default. 

[To be conduded in the Sufflement.] 


VIII. 
The SOLILOQUY of the DEVOUT SOUL. 
A "Tranilation from the Latin of Tromas a Ke Mu IS. 
(Centirucd: from p. 590.) 
. 
Cf the CONTEMPT of all EARTHLY COMFORTS 


q A XY cui refw/cih to te c f˙ r,. Wander not, o my ſoul! after 
474 C Fane J 


1 1e * 


Lari. und fallarious tifles: but return to die Lord thy 
God; 
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God, the very fountain of every conſolation. Whatſoev er thou 
ſhalt purſue amongſt men, or the other creatures, thou ſhalt loſe, 
and even fad to be loſt. For whatever comfort may appear in 
them, nothing of 1 it mall be laftiog. Why wilt thou deceive 
thyſelf in vain? Ie ie a folly to beg of the poor, when the rich 
is willing Ap to beſtow. Every creature is poor in conſolation; 
bat God is rich in grace; who giveth to all liberally, and up- 
braideth not; if chou wilt caly Teek diligentdly, and wait with 
patience e. 

2. Return, o my foul ! return, © dove, to Noah in the ark, 
to Chrilt K.. the f ecrec of thine heart! it is unſaſe to tarry long 
without. Reject all outw arc conſolation, if chou deſireſt inward 
delights. Stay not out of the ark with the crow ; but fly ſpeedily 
from the carrion 3 return hungry, and Chriſt mall feed thee with 
the breed of ren. 

If neceſſity urges, or in! armity at any time keeps thee abroad, 
Lo ware of delay; return home with ſpeed ; leſt thou periſh in 
the deſuge of words, or be caught in the ſnares of an inſidious 
adverſary. 

Many are the traps laid for the foul which loves to range at 
large, and many the afurances ior the quick returning dove. 
She, when ſhe had found no reſt for her 11. returned to Noah 
in the ark; and do thou too, betake tice to thy cloſet, and dwell 
there, and eſteem it grievous on!y to be from home. 

3. Bleſſed is the ſoul whoſe conicience is clear before God, 
unoccupied by any vain thing, unpolluted by any love, uninfect- 
ed by any hatred. Bleſfed the foul, that, refuſing all outward 
and temporal quiet, and all that belongs to carnal plcaſure, will- 
ingly, for Chriſt's ſake, embraces labour and want, Bleſſed the 
fouls. NN commits itle'f to God, to be dealt with, according 
to his good pleaſure. Bleſſed the ſoul, hat never ſeeketh it's own 
glory, never wiſheth that it's cwn n nay be done; but aims 
at, loves, and in all things, prefers the glory aud the will of God. 
Pleſſed the ſoul, which eſtrangeth itſelf from all things temporal, 
and, in all it's actions, preſerveth itſelf n, unto God. 

4. O ſoul! whoever thou art, rejoice and be exceeding glad 
thou art fitted to converſe with the moſt ſecret and celeſtial ob- 
jects, and to praiſe God by night and by day. LINE art approv- 
ed and bleſſed by God himſelf : thy defires are above ; thy hand: 
aud arms expanded as the wings of the cheruvim : . eyes are 
pure for the contemplation of God. All thy vigour and inward 
labour is continually exalting and aſcending: nor ſtoops or re- 
turns, till it fiuds him whom it loves in preference to all things : 
and having thus found him, forgetting all ocher objects, it 
tollows him whitherſoever he is pleaſed to lead. Soon as it 
hears him peak, it rejoiceth at his voice : He cries, 1 am thy 
beloved, thy only, thy choſen one: I am thy exce-ding great re- 
ward- In proſperity be thoa humble; in adverfity be ſtrong. 
Thus do Icom fort tboſæ who delighe in mg and think now, 
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how ſweet a reception muſt they find, when freed from every 
diſquietude of body and of mind, they ſhall be admitted into ctc:- 
nal reſt : _ 

5. O that I could enjoy ſuch delight as the holy ſoul poſſeſſeth, 
when beloved by, and devoted to, it's God; when, the tenſes (ul; 
dued, it again riſeth into ſpirit ; and is lifted above itſelf into the 
embraces of the beloved, and joined to God by the chains of the 
molt intimate affection. O my God! the true treaſure of my heart, 


thou knoweſt that this would be the only ſolace of that heart*': 


moſt inward cares, But thou art the ſprinkler, and the infuſer . 
this union. Thou teacheſt and exhorteſt, thou cheriſheſt, and 
comforteſt, thou advanceſt and ſuſtaineſt ; thou leadeſt out and 
bringeſt back, and doeſt as thou wilt with the foul which thou 
haſt choſen And all that thou doeſt, or willeſt is good. 

But I, like a tainted veſſel, unworthy the infuſion of thy Holy 
Spirit, I alſo beſeech thee to fill Me with that ſacred ſtream ; and 
to give me to taſte the ſweets of thine internal love, and to enjoy 
an antepaſte of thoſe ſacred delights, which the ſoul, ſtudioufly 
ſerving thee, muſt often experience. Far off J inhaled the hea- 
venly odours, while, indulging to holy meditation the ſtudiou: 
aſpirations of my inmoſt ſoul. 

6. But, Lord! thou knoweſt how ſeldom and how feeble are 
my contemplations of eternal things; how frequently lifeleſs my 
words ; how groſs my underſtanding ; how diſquiet my conſcience ; 
how confuſed my inward ſenſes, devoid of illumination, and unde- 
vout ; and that, not through the fault of others, but of myſelf 
alone, | 

And yet ſometimes, when ſecking the path to internal things, 
and, for that purpoſe, calling together the fecret cogitations ot 
my heart, I ſeriouſly reflect upon the bleſſings of the choſen ſou!, 
What heavenly joys, what ſpiritual delights ſhe holdeth in her 
boſom ; What peace, what tranquility, what hope, and exulta- 
tion in the God of her ſalvation, whoſe ſpeech is gentleneſs and 
whoſe face is beauty! Though ſhort it's continuance, how ſweet, 
how gracious is this happy period! 

7. While I think on theſe things, and thou enlighteneſt my 
darkneſs, I feel juſt complaints againſt myſelf: I perceive, as 1t 
were, through the ſecret apertures of thy grace, that thus circum- 
ſtanced is the ſoul, intimately united to thee, and that ſuch is the 
manner in which thou conferreſt with her: She abſtaineth from al! 
things viſible, and Thou ſpeakeſt to her in ſpirit of inviſible things. 
She ſeemeth forſaken of all the creatures; and Thou comfortci 
her in the way of means ineſfable. COT HITS 

Again I have ſaid in my heart: Woe to the ſinful ſoul, to the 
burthened conſcience, to the lukewarm converſation, deſtitute of 
the light of grace, and of ſpiritual comfort; ſeeking tears, but 
finding them not! Peace to that ſoul which loveth Chriſt ſincere- 
ly, which never turneth the eyes of it's heart from him, but 
Kill aims at that which is well-pleaſing in his ſight ; She 2 

Wals 
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walk onward in righteouſneſs and peace, and no alien ſhall ſhare 


in her joy. She ſhall, find that her hallowed retirement is good, 


and ſhall taſte how ſweet is that Lord her God in whom ſhe con- 
fides. She flies far off from outward tumults, and expects his 
coming with great increaſe, into the inmoſt cloſet of her heart. 
Behold, thus it is that God worketh in his choſen veſſels ! Whoſo 
cometh unto him ſhall not return empty; for he giveth water to 
the thirſty and bread to the hungry trecly. 
8. My God! when thou entereſt the manſion of the foul 
that loyes thee, doſt thou not nouriſh her with thy milk ; and 
draw. her, as it were, ſometimes out of herſelf with the abun- 
dance of thy delights, — to enjoy thy effence, freed from every 
corporeal image ? O Truth ! Truth ! How great the worth, how 
mighty the operations of thy love! Then, molt ſecretly doſt thou 
addreſs thy word unto that ſoul, and ſhew unto her all things 
old and new, in love, and in that moſt bliſsful fruition, which 
abſorbs all human ſpeech ; then doſt thou make her, with abſolute 
confidence, to depend upon thee for reſt eternal, and the commu- 
nion of the ſaints ; and giving her the previous ſpiritual pledge 
of thy grace, rendereſt her more mighty in hope of things un- 
teen, and in contempt of things preſent, which are the bondage 
of the ſenſes, 

Remember me, a poor beggar, dear Father! I beſcech thee, 
by the bowels of thy mercy ; and fend me down from heaven 


thy true bread, thy word of truth, full of conſolation and cf 
Sl. 


IX. 


TRANSLATION ef Dr. LOWTH's LECTURES on 
the SACRED POETRY of the HEBREWS. 


( Continued from p. 60397 
| EE 
Of MYSTICAL ALLE GOR V. 
FT'HERE is a third kind of allegory, which is much uſed ir; 


the prophetic poetry; when a double ſenſe is given to the 
{ame words; or when one and the ſame ſentence, taken in a differ- 
ent ſenſe, marks out many events at once; diſtant in time, diſſi- 
milar in nature. They call it the literal and my/7ical ſenſe ; an 
important topic in divinity, intimately united with the ſacred poc- 
try, on which account we ſhall explain it, though briefly. - 
in the religion of the Hebrews, things, places, times, offices, 
and the like, ſuſtain a kind of twofold character; the one pro- 
per, the other allegorical : and therefore, in their writings they 


may be ſo handled, as to have regard either to the one or to the 
| other: 
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other only, or alſo to both at the ſame time. For example, the 
diſcourſe may be formed concerning David, Solomon, Jeruſaler. 
ſo that either the city itſelf or it's kings may ſimply be underſiond, 
or thoſe things which, in the ſacred allegory of the Jewiſh eli 
gion, are ſignified by that city and thoſe Lops or even ſo, that 
the deſign of the writer may, at once, regard and comprehend 
each meaning; inſomuch that the words which expreſs the one, ta- 
ken in a plain proper and hiſtorical ſenſe, may adumbrate the other, 
in a recondite, interior and prophetic ſenſe. 

From theſe elements of the Jewiſh religion, the origin of thi: 
kind of allegory, which we call myſtical, is folely to be ſought ; 
from theſe it's explication is to be drawn. But, perhaps, we ſhall 
more commodiouſly explain it's nature and principal properties, 
if we ſhew in what it is diſſimilar to the two kinds of allegory 
already treated of, | 

This is the fir difference, that in thoſe former allegories, it is 
free to uſe any kind of images. There is nothing in the whole 
nature of things, nothins which the ſoul either perceives by ſenſe, 
or deviſes by reflexion, but it may be accommodated ſume way or 
other, either by a continual metaphor, or even by a parable, to 
the illuſtration of other things. On the contrary, this third kind 
finds only in the religion of the Hebrews it's apt and conveni- 
ent matter, and hath no place but in thoſe things which are im- 
mediately connected with the Jewiſh religion, or which are con- 
trary or directly oppoſed to it. For inſtance, the Aſſyrian, Baby- 
lon, Zgypt, Edom, are oppoſed to Iſrael, Sion, ſeruſalem, as 
well in the allegoric, as the proper ſenſe ; and fo in other things 
of the like ſort, Thus they have a common nature with other 
figures, and, in poetry, are of public right ; they have their 
foundation in the very nature of the Jewiſh religion, and 
therefore do not at ali pertain to any other poetry than that 
of the Hebrews. Add to this, that the Holy Spirit, who dif- 
dains not to uſe poetry as the interpreter of his will, claims this 
mode of allegory as in a meaſure peculiar to himſelf; as being 
particularly accommodated to announce the ſigniſications of fu- 
ture things, and to adumbrate the moſt ſacred myſteries ; ſo that 
if it could, in any meaſure, be applied upon a common and pro- 
fane argument, yet, as diſtorted trom it's proper end, and torn, 
as it were, from it's true nature, it would loſe all it's force and 
elegance. 

here 1s alſo this principal difference, that in thoſe other 
kinds of allegory, the immediate image has no truth in itſelf. 
This alone 1s found in the more remote image, which 1s covered, 
as it were, with that cloathing, thin indeed and pellucid ; but 
in the kind whereof we now treat, truth equally pertains to 
both. Both have their proper event; the proximate 3s indeed 
an image of ſomething more remote, not an imagined adumbra- 
tion, but a certain, ſolid, and expreſs ſorm: and although. it 
| ſultains 
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ſuſlalns another perſon, it does not by any means lay aſide 
it's own. Thus in a metaphor and parable, a lyon, an eagle, 
2 cedar, conſidered ſolely in themtelves, are void of all life and 
ſpirit, but what are ſpoken of Dayid, of Solomon, of Jeruſalem, 
by the more ſublime allegory ; waether you take them properly, 
or interpret them myſtically, according to the analogy of the 
Hebrew religion, it's proper truth appertains to each part, whe- 
ther conſidered rig or together. 

So much does this kind of allegory differ from the former, 
in matter, or with reſpe&t to the images which it introduces. 
There is allo ſome difference in the handling or manner of in- 
troducing : I have explained above the licence which is granted 
to the continued metaphor, of mixing the proper with the tranſ- 
latitious ideas; that is, the more remote with the proximate 
image; from which uſe, however, the | pops is totally inter- 
dicted: But it would be very difficult, and perhaps extremely raſh 
to conſtitute any laws for the myſtical allegory in this reſpect; 
for the Holy Spirit communicates his purpoſes very differently, 
ſometimes by one method, ſometimes by another; moving and 
inciting the minds of the prophets by his inſpiration, as he 
pleaſes; now opening more freely and copioully clear decla- 
rations of future things ; now throwing in ſome certain obſcure 
indications, and that very ſparingly. There is therefore great 
variety in the uſe and handling of the myſtic allegory ; in the 
manner by which congruent images are diſpoſed, and by which 
one of them is made ſubordinate to the other. Sometimes the 
' proximate image is ſo manifeſt and eminent, and ſo rules in the 
words and diction, that it will ſcarce ſuffer the more remote to 


to have the leaſt light: on the other hand, ſometimes, and moſt fre- 


quently, the more remote ſhines ſo brightly, and with ſuch 
{ſplendour of words, that it almoſt obſcures and extinguiſhes 
the proximate with it's luſtre : at another time the | wha £1 
image, exhibits itſelf to view with a perpetual and certain 
equable light, ſufficiently maniteſt to the attentive eye. At another 
time, it ſtrikes us unexpecting, and burſts forth like lightning 
from the Clouds, with certain ſudden and unforeſeen flaſhes. 
'That manner, certainly, of all others, has the greate® elegance 
and beauty, (which are the principal ſubjects of our preſent in- 
quiry,) when, throughout the whole poem, the two images are 
aſſociated, equally conſpicuous, and, as it were parallel; manj- 
teltly correſponding to, and mutually illuſtrating each other. 
Though the matter be obſcure, yet 1 will venture to produce an 
example or two, which can admit of no diſpute, of this excellence, 
as it is great in itſelf, and peculiar to this kind of allegory ; and 
which, if I am not miſtaken, will more clearly explain what we 
have thus far ſaid upon the ſubject. 5 

The argument of the ſecond pſalm is the confirmation of Da- 
vid in the kingdom decreed to him by God, his enemies vainly 
oppoſing. The perſon of David is twofold, proper and allegoric 
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If, on peruſing this ode, we firſt fix our attention upon the pro- 
per perſon of David, the meaning appears ſufficiently evident, 
and abundantly illuſtrated by the facred hiſtory. In the-diQior. 
throughout, the whole is ſo glowing, figurative, and, here and 
there, exaggerated, as if on purpoſe to admoniſh us, that ſome- 
thing greater and more ſublime lay ſecretly hidden, and to point 
out to us an acceſs, into the more recluſe parts of the argument. 
If, purſuing theſe hints, we confider this inward part; and ac- 
commodate the pſalm to the allegoric perſon of David, an higher 
order of things immediately arites, and not only a more ſublime 
and auguſt, but aclearer ſenſe is diſcovered. If ſome things ſeem- 
ed before more bold than ordinary ; it ſome things more elevated 
than the nature of the immediate matter allowed; they now appear 
particularly proper, expreſs, ſplendid, and admirably adapted to the 
dignity of thehigher argument. After we have weighed attentively 
in this manner theſe two parts of the argameut ſeparately and ſingly. 
jet us conſider them conjointly; in this view, all the beauty and 
ſublimity of this moſt elegant poem will ſhine forth. We may difcern 
both the great difference and yet the perpetual harmony of the two 
ynages, and, as between relations, a wonderful ſimilitude of face 
and lineaments: we may perceive the analogy of each accurately 
preſerved ; it's truth appropriated to each, ſo that what is expreſſed 
trom, the one may yet ſeem the very archetype ; while new light 
at the ſame time is given to the diction, elevation and weight to the 
meaning; aſcending from lower to more ſublime, from human to 
divine things, by an eaſy gradation; till the principal part of the 
argument is both placed in the cleareſt light, and obtains the 
higheſt degree of ſublimity. | 

What has been obſerved upon this Pſalm may all be transferred 
to the Ixxiid, which in the ſame manner is converſant about the 
fame argument. It may be inſcribed The inauguration of So- 
jomon.” The method of the allegory is plamly the ſame ; the 
Ryle a little different, according to the fubje&t matter. As the 
fplendor of victory is illuſtrated in the former, in this a pleaſing 
picture is drawn of peace and felicity. Here therefore, the elo- 
caution is more gentle and temperate; more ſententiovs andabound- 
ing with images; not ſo crouded with thoſe bold ſictions of pertons, 
but painted rather in joyful and pleaſing colours, and ſuch as are 
taken from the delights of nature. Hence we may underſtand that 
the nature of the parabolic ſtyle, as it loves a great variety of theſr: 
images, is excellently accomodated to chis kind of allegory ; for 
as theſe images are uſually applied to expreſs the ideas of things 
d1vine or ſpiritual as well as human, a certain analogy being pre- 
:erved in both; ſo they eafily afford room for that ambiguity, which 
in a degree is neceſſary in this kind, that the ientence may be, as 
1: Were, Varions, and at the ſame time ſhining ; doubtful in both 
22*ts, ia neither obſcure 3 comprehending each meaning of the 
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We eannot hope in this kind but there muſt be a great obſcurity 
in ſome things, which not only follows from the nature of the 
thing itſelf, but alſo has it's advantage. For the myſtic allegory, 
on this very account that it is ſomewhat obſcure, ſo agrees 
with the prophetic manner, that it ſeems to afford the proper 
and as it were legitimate form by which predictions of future 
things may be announced moſt commodioully ;z for it evidenily 
ſo deſcribes events as is proper for predictions; in a deep, invol- 
ved and dark manner ; aduwbrating their whole natureand general 
habits, and their extreme lineaments only ; deſcending ſparingly 
and ſeldom to particular parts and minute adjuncts of things. 
But if ſometimes 1t expreſſes deſignedly ſome notable circumſtan- 
ces, “ it ſeems to do it for other cauſes ; Firſt, and which com- 
monly is the conſequence, that by caſting a ſudden and remarkable 
darkneſs ovex the next image, it may excite the reader, and en- 
gage him to ſtrive to inveſtigate the more remote ſenſe ; Secondly, 
that ſome expreſs and eminent marks may appear, which, after 
the event may take away all doubt from the oracle; may plainly 
aſſert, and fully confirm it's truth and divinity, 

For, in prophecies it happens otherwiſe than in all other parts 
of ſacred poetry; they are the moſt obſcure when they are 
firſt delivered ; and time, which ſhrouds all other things in 
darkneſs, brings them to light. 'That obſcurity therefore which 
from the beginning was found in this kind, is now in great 
part removed. There are many things which the event, the 
moſt certain interpreter of oracles, hath unfolded; Many, from 
Which the divine ſpirit hath vouchſafed to withdraw the veil 
wherewith he covered them art firſt; and to many the deſign of 
the jewiſh religion, more clearly illuſtrated byſtuture ſacred inſtitu- 
tions, hath given no ſmall light ; whence it comes to paſs, that 
we come to the part of ſacred poetry, which is of a ſingular 
nature, and of the greateſt difficulty, in a better condition to 
know and reliſh it; furniſhed with thoſe ſupplies and aſſiſtances 
Which the ancient Hebrews wanted, and which were not even 
granted to the prophets, the ſacred meſſengers of God, 


(To be continued.) 
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An ATTEMPT to paraphraſe 
py HE B. XI. 24-29. 


To the Evitrors of the CurISTIAN'S 
KY MAGAZINE, 


GENTLEMEN, 


IF you judge the following attempt worthy 
a2 place in your Magazine, it is at your 


pleaſure to inſert it, 
. ACEDEMICUS, 
Ft, thou ſupporter of the heav n- born 


ſoul; 

Her guide through all the labyrinths of liſe; 
Thou pilot ſafe through boiſtetrous oceans 
| toſs d 
By bellowing tempeſts' agitating roar; 

Oh faith thy energy divine I fing. 

N Come, with thy iacred inſpiration, come 
In SPIRIT ſupreme! and by thine influence 
1 4 warm b 

” My languid breaſt with thy celeſtial fire. 

Teach me to feel, by great experience feel, 
5 That — which once inſpir d the gen'rous 

1 foul 

| Of Moſes, deathleſs in the rolls of fame. 

Hero divine! upheld by faith, he ſhows 

17 His intrepidity and zeal for Gop; 

*. Not furious, mad, ungovernable zeal; 

17 Offspring of folly, cruelty and pride! 

|; | Bane of religion ! peſt of ſacred truth 


No !--for his gen': 01:5 ſoul was made for peace, 
44 (Peace! heav'nly witdom's ſweet, endearing 
| 138-5 child !) 
14 And“ meebnefe, lovely virtue! deck d his mind. 
14 This was the man whoſe breaſt was ſteel'd 
1 with faith, 
And conquer'd each inſinuating foe. 
Exalted on it's wings ſublime he views 
Egyptian titles and a ſumptuous court, 
I A gaudy equipage, ſuperbly grand, 
| 5 As phantoms of imaginary joy, 
10 | And honours tranſient as the meteor's blaze: 
[| Oh! heav'n- born pattern of a mind for GoD ! 
1 May I by thy example taught, deſpiſe 
Us The gay allurements and the ſmiles of earth; 
Delulive ſeat of vanity and woe 
Oh! taught by Gon, andby thy pattern taught, 
May not the frowns, nor icotts, nor tmiles of 
men 
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Avail to tempt me from my purpoſe find 

To ſerve my God and vindicate his cauſe, 

Moſes, of execrable men the ſport, 

His Gop the object of their 1ude contemft. 

Yet to his Gop adheres ; nor heeds reproack; 

But with the ardor of a foul inflam'd 

With ſacred and celeſtial fire, proclaims, 

The 3 of mankind, the CurisT of 
OD, 

View'd by an eye of faith the joys of heat 
T hole bleſt rewards of our unwearicd toll! 
All life's del uſive gaieties appear 
En proper colours, deſpicably mean. 

Oh! may Imounton faith's trzumphant wing: 
Above the ruinable ſkies, where dwell 
Untainted extacy, and endlefs bliſs. 

Come, muſe, again th Heroic mind purſue ; 
Tell how he leit the glitt'ring robes of ſtate, 
And ail th'alluring honours of a court, 
With all it's pleaſures dekcate and fair, 

All left for Gon.—And for religion left 

The palace, where in full perfection reign d 

Impiety alas! too incident to courts ! 

And curs'd barbarity in fhocking pomp. 

He ſaw it's deep laid ſchemes and black de- 
ſigns, 

Deſigns D Pee by the fiends of hel] ! 

Schemes all accurs'd, agamit ,th* elect 0: 
God : 

"T was faith (of Deity the gift divine) 

Inſpir'd his ſoul with 1 4 firm, 

To plead the cauſe of Iſrael and of Gon, 

Unmov'd by edits and unaw'd by thieats ; 

Though threats and edifts bear, they beat it 
Vain, 

The awful ſanction of a regal name. 

Suſtain'd by /aith he ſees (viſion divine 

Be ever preſent to my mental view !) 

The God that dwells in unperceived light, 

Light too ineffable for eyes of ſenſe, 

View'd by faitb's penetrating ken alone. 

Here, in this dreary, ſhadowy, gloomy v1: 

The darkſome miſts of ſenſe obſtruct tht 
beams 

Which ſtream and iſſue from th'internal /.gi!, 

The ſacred principle of faith divine, 

But yet ob, ſoul! rejoicegſome glimmering ra) 

May ſtrike thy viſion, and enhance thy bil; 

For as we know in part, in part we /ce. 


| Th-us Moſes ſaw with vaſt, exſtatic joy; 


This added courage to his gen*rous brealt, 


And kindled all the ardor of his foul. 
Strengthen d 


e et 4.3 m1 eee 


a Y a... fr. tb. 


mand 
A facred, ſolemn fetal rite ordains : 
Sacred and ſolemn in obſervance ſtri& 
It long remain'd, till diſamn»iPd by heav'n, 
And one far, far fupenor *::roduc'd; 

Hark ! from on high the ſacred orders come 
Moſes attend—and hear th* imperlal words. 
By faith he ſpeeds th* addreſs--< Ye Hebrews, 

hear ?? 

Ye, God's diſtinguiſk'd favourites and friends, 
Mark'd out for heav*ns peculiar care and aid, 
Herr and obey; and let your lintels ting'd 
With paſchal blood, your juſt obedience ſhow. 
Thus, marching ſwiftly in deſtructive pomp, 
To blaſt the flower of ZEgypt all in death 
By one vindictive ſtroke of wrath divine; 
The angel by your faithful poſts ſhall ſee | 
Where dwell the elect of God, and paſs them 


by, 

Unhurt amidſt tke ſlaughters of the night.“ 

They hear, obey, and by obedience live. 

Sill, ftil] upheld by faith, victorious 
race! 

He frees the choſen from th' inhuman yoke 

Of Ag yþt's bondage curſt ee, 

Long had their feeble ſouls the preſſure felt; 

Long, deſtin*d to the torture of the laſh 

Their bodies, mangled with inhuman ſtripes. 
But ſtill the :ajefty of heav'n ſupreme, 

With love and mercy boundleſs as h1zzelf, 

Regards their foppliant pray'rs, and grants 

| relief. 

He frees his choſ-n from th ungen'rous hands 

Of ZEgypt's tyrants, monſters of mankind ! 

Big with ingratitude, reyenge and pride. 

Thusreſcu'd from their jaws, the choſen band, 

Led on exulting by their faithful guide, 

Refign'd to gracious heavn's propitious care, 

Bid their moſt cruel foes with joy, farewel. 

Their cruel foes, onwkom deſtruction yawn'd, 

Rouz'd by mad fury, and infpir'd by hell, 

Begin the vain purſuit and call to arms. 

To arms they come.“ What can the He- 

brews do ?— 
Where can they fly? — and how elude their 
ſearch ?— | 


Avert, oh heav'ns the dread, impending blow ! 


Oh! let thy favour'd ſee, thy power and love!“ 
Huſh ! 3 mind — oh ! huſh thy 
ear! 
They ſtand ſecure, for Hael's Gop is their”s ; 
And Iſrael's Gon is terrible in arms. 
The Hebrew infantry approach the ſea ; 
The ſea, by Gop's command, ſtands all up- 
rear d; 
4 2 
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$:rengthen'd by faith, he by divine com- For when He ſpeaks the waves ebey his voice, | 
And flow bz nature, or againſt her aws. 
Such is the powꝰ'r of his reſiſtleſs arm 
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He ſpeaks — 2 paſlage opens in the deep, 
Calls forth their wonder, and awakes their 
raiſe. | L 
Onward they march, from ey'ry ill preſerv'd, 
Whilit ring ſurges form a chry/ial wall, 
And Rand as guardians of their wond'rous 
way. 
The /Zgyptian foes, with helliſh rage purſue, 
Intent on nouglht but blood, revenge, and 
death: bile; 
Their ſouls full big with black, malignant 
Their hearts diſtended with inveterate wrath, 
Whilſt livid envy {parkled thro' their eyes, 
And foaming fury hung upon their lips 
Rancor and malice ſpur them in purſuit, -» 
What havoc will theſe deſp'rate wretches 


make! . 
The furious ſquadrons now approach the 
ſea; | trod, 


They view the wond'rous tract the Hebrenus 

And ſtand aghaſt, and wonder at the ſcene 3 

W 6 work was GOD's ; yet, daridg 
ſtill, 

With ſteps preſumptuous, reſtleſs, they purſue 

The perpetration of their black deſigns. 

Why, — why thy fear? Thy terror 

w ? 


Recruit thy ſpirits, and awake thy hopes, 
For God th' Omnipotent, who rules and 
reigns, 1 
His, and his peoples” cauſe will ſoon avenge, 
By one tremendous fall of Egypt.s pride. 
See! how their chariots, once (alas, no 
more !) [raſh'd 
That rateling through the embattied _ 
Swift, and impetuous, ſmoaking as they roll'd 
With glowing heat -- ſee! how they lag along, 
Heavy and dull (fad prelude of their fate) 
With feeble ſhatter'd wheels, on axles crack'd; 
Grating harthly. A 
Convinc'd, by late experience (ah, too late) 
They ſee the deſp'rate madneſs of that war, 
Which calls Ommnrpoterce itlelt to arms. 
Now they attempta flight, fruitleſs eſſay! 
Commotion, diſcord, and the horrid din 
Of claſhing ſwords, and murmuring, jarrmg 
tones, f 
Mad diſſonance of gloomy, black difpair ! 
Run through the tanks: — all in contuſion 
wild, * 
With ghaſtly terror hanging on their brows, 
Start quick — attempt to fly. — In yain th” 


attempt; They 
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1 They cannot fly: deſtruction waits around, 


Ivevitable deſolate waits. [ ſame, 
*T'was the ſame voice, the hand and rod the 


clave the paſſage thro' the boiſt'rous 
deep 


* 
And ſpake, and bade the mighty waters move 


With action retrograde, and ſtand uprear*d 


On right and left, firm as the flinty rock, 
Or as conſolidated walls ſecure — 


Thigh, 
hat now commands, by orders from on 

Their (wift return; — and Lo! th' obedient 
waves 

Re urn precipitate, with direful roar : 

Louder than thunder burſting thro' the clouds, 

Whoſe dread tremendous crack makes yon- 
der hill 

Re- echo horribly : Yea loude! far 

Juan cannon roaring thro the martial plains, 

But when the exalted billows fell, they fell 

Like claſhing cataracts from the bellowing 
main, 

And more than burſting thunder's awful peals, 

Or more than roaring cannons, ſtun the ear. 

Perhaps their noiſe may belt reſemble that 

Of fleeting heav'ns at the laſt fearful day -— 

The ſolemn proceſs of the impartial judge. 

O, ye deceitful, ye deſtractive waves! 

Why did ye not remain the faithful Guards, 

Ot -Egyprs ſons of war? Say why == yet 
f | 


OP, 


Inquiſitive preſuming Muſe, nor dare 


Arraign God's juſtice to a human bar, 
Egypt's rebellious, ZEgypt jultly feels 


Vindictive wrath ; for ſhe has oft been warn'd 


Of mad rebellion, but would {till perſiſt; 
Now ſhe receives what ſhe deſerv'd before. 
Deep, deep her children ſink, like maſly lead, 
Whilſt, in confuſed motions o'er their heads 
The foaming daſhing billows roll and rage. 


Now Agypt, Where's thy formidable 


ſtrength? 
Thy king, thy nobles, and thy men of might 
Are all deep buried in the liquid mals, 
And fave the labours of deceitful tombs. 
Tombs ; — flatt'ring monuments of earthy 
ride, 
Nevoted oft to honour thoſe when dead, 
Wile lives were ſtain d with crimes ' of 
blackeſt dye ! 
Tus fell the pride of Egypt in an hour 
Whilit favour'd Ifracl ' numph'd in their 
GOD. farm ; 
Theſe were array'd by heav*n's all-conqu'ring 
But the weremarſhail'd by the aends of hell 


{ie were budg'd round by-Gop's paternal, 


care; 


MAGAZINE 3 or, 
But hoſe the objects of his vengeful ire. 


Diſcrimination juſt of ſovereign heav'n ! 

The Zgyptians die — and, with their Lito 
breath, 

By all their horzed gods the Hebrews cus d. 

Yet what avail their imprecations foul, 

Unleſs to aggravate their horrid doom,f ſtings 

And rack their conſcience with corrodin:s 

Intolerable woe - 

But hence Ideas doleful, hence away; 

Ceale to purſue their miſerable ghoſts. 

Turn now, and ſre th' Iſraelitiſh camp, 

All rapt in boundleſs extacy and joy, 

Preter the tribute of their grateful praiſ 

To God, who conquers kings, and rules ths 
raging ſeas, 


An ODE on the melancholy Condition «+ 
Mr. Smith, an unhappy Convict, oh 
under Sentence of Death in Newgate, 
the Year 1350, Written by himſelf, 

Seu Libra, ſeu me Scarpius afpicit 

Formidoloſus, pars wiolentior 

Natalis hore, ſeu tyrannus 
Heſperiæ Capricornus unde. | 
Hor. Lib. ii. Ode 17, 
I. 
NC E could I tune the Sapphic lyre, 
| Or gently touch the rural reed; 
Once could I foar with Pizdar's fire, 

Or round Aonia's mount could tread. 
Ah! now, Mzontdes, how, dull thy flame? 
Horace is mute, infipid Maro's theme : 

No more ſweet Clio breathes her airs divine, 

But Tergfichore prompts the doletul line 
Seneca taught me how to live, 

Oh ! Lucan, teach me how to die; 

For, while Pharſalia's laurels thrive, 

The bard expires without a ſigh : 
How could ſerenity inveſt thy brow, 

When all thy vital flood was draining [ow ? 

How could the poet act the ſage's part? 

— Twas innocence — but guilt appall n 

heart. 
III. 
Fear not, my ſoul ; a gracious God 

Can all thy latent purpoſe view; 

Jehovah yet can ſtay the rod, 

Can drop down mercy like the dew. 
But oh, preſumptuous finner ! let thy crime | 
Condemn thee ! --- Yes, all-graciqus Lord e- 

time! 

It does--behold how penitential flow Knox. 


'L ugſe heart- felt numbeis--Heaven ae) 
| aſt 
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'S; 


He muſt add to his {tore this or that pretty Still make my precious ſoul thy care, 
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TS But his gains, more bewitchj 
Juflice has rank'd me with the dead; increaſe, . 
I bow, and own the juſt decree: Only ſwell the deſires of his eye 
Vet c'er each ſenſe, each thought is fled, Such a wretch let mine enemy 
How ſhall 1 front the fatal tree ? Let not even mine enemy die. 
Hope, faith, the chriſtian word, inform me 


bow A HYMN to my GOD in a NIGHT. of 


With reſignation to embrace the blow: 


my late SICKNEsSS. 


But ah, Eternity! tremendous word! By Sir HENRY WOTTON. . 


There, there, I fink, Itremble! Help me, O THOU great power, in whom I me 


Lord ! For whom I live, to whom I die z 

. Behold me through thy beams of love, 

The virtuous precept, moral page, Whilſt on this couch of tears Ilie : 
Inſtructive fire, maturing youth: And cleanſe my ſordid ſoul within, 


Yet, oh! how vain, if riper age By thy Chriſt's blood, the bath of ſin. 


Neglects the ſacred path of truth! No halle d oils. no erdite T need 
Bred up in plenty, and to pleaſure bred, No rags of ſaints, 0 parckig 7 >) 
Lo, here my wretched feod, my diſmal bed: One roſy drop from David's ſeed 
Sigh not my ſoul; ceaſe, ceaſe the guſhing Was avorlds of ſeas to quench thine vox 


„„ 5 O precious ranſom ! which, once paid, 
Guilt merits juſtice, nor is mine ſevere, That conſummatum eft was ſaid ; 


VI a | 
1 And ſaid by Him, who ſaid no more, 
” N nfs pu Fe ky But feal'd it with his ſacred breath. ho 
* — * 0 
tone thn ear, thy pac xted, —= Th hen who bal e ee 
Hear, hear my ſigh, Vor ſlight my groan? hong _— AT , 
8 bl 0 7 


Lord, if kind clemency preſerves my breath, N. itt | 1 
Make me deſerving of it: but if death My life, my Rrength, my joy, my all! | 


* 
* 


Calls on me, oh! my {truggling ſoul prepare, The PRAYER of a DYING YOUTH; F. 


Receive me, gracicus God, Lord, make me 


my Redeemer's heir.“ GOP of grace, and God of truth, 


Who form'd me by thy power 5 


It is thine hand arreſts my youth 
The CURSE of AVARICE. And nips the op'ning flow'r. ; 


S O NS. Reluctant nature thinks it ſoon; 
HAT man in his wits had not rather But if my morning ſun . 
be poor, Muſt ſet in darkneſs ere tis noon, 


Thy ſovereign will be done. 


From thee I had my life at firſt, 
Tis thou ſupport'lt my frame; 


Environ'd from morning to night in a croud, At thy command I turn to duſt, 
Not a moment unbent or alone; And bleſs thy holy name. 
Conſtrain'd to be abject, tho' never ſo proud, Thy ſentence I can neer revoke, 


And at every one's call, but his own, Nor 'ſcape the gloomy cell. 
Lord! fit me for the parting ſtroke, | 


And help me finiſh well. 
Young as I am, I have my guilt 
Repeated every day | 
O may the blood that Jeſus ſpilt, 
For a year muſt be paſt, or a day mult be Wach all my crimes away, 
come, And let thy ſpirit witneſs bear, 
Before he has leiſure to reſt ; [ſum, That I am all thine own ; 


Than for lucre his freedom to give? 
Ever buſy the means of his life to ſecure, 
And ſo ever neglecting to live. 


Still repining, and longing for quiet each hour? 
Yet ſtudiouſly flying it ſtill; [ power, 

With the means of enjoying his with in his 
But accurs'd in his wanting the will. 


And then, — will baye time to be bleſt. And guard it to thy throne, - 
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There may Tlearn the wond'rous theme, 
f rich redeeming grace; 


Aud near thyſelf, thou great Supreme, 
Find an eternal place, 


Then bow my parents to thy will, 
And ſooth their throbbing breaſt ; 
Say to each murmur, “Peace be ſtill, 

% Whate'er I do is beſt, 

'The child you grieve for, yet ſurvives 
In fairer 1 oh than this; 

Be it the buſineſs of your lives, 
To follow him to bliſs. 


Secure your heav'n, and always ſteer, 
© Tow'rds the celeſtial ſhore ; 

There may your hearts unite, nor fear 

A ſeparation more.“ 


EXTRACT from the POOR MANs 


Addreſſed to the Earl of ChATHAu, &c. 


The Poem concludes thus: 
cc MI” faithful wife, with ever-ſtream- 
ing e 


es, 
Hangs on my boſom her dejected head; 
My helpleſs intants raiſe their feeble cries, 
And from their father crave their daily 
bread. 


Dear tender pledges of my honeſt love, 
On that bare bed behold your brother lie; 
Three tedious days with pinching want he 
ſtrove, 


The fourth, I ſaw the helpleſs cherub die. 


Nor long ſhall ze remamin: With viſage ſour 
Our tyrant lord commands us from our 
0 home; 
And, arm'd by cruel law's coercive pow'r, 
Bids me and mine o'er barren mountains 
roam. 


i ” Vet never, CHATHAM, have I paſs'd a day 


In riot's orgies, or in idle caſe 
Ne' er hare I facrific'd to ſport and play, 
Or wiſh'd a pamper d appetite to pleaſe, 


Hard was my fare, and conſtant was my toil, 
Still with the morning's orient light I roſe, 
| *FelFd the ſtout oak, orrais'd the lofty pile, 


WT  Parch'd in the (un, in dark December froze, 


The CnRisTIAN's MAGAZINE ; or, 


Is it that nature with a niggard hand 
Witkholds her gifts — theſe once fa. 
vour'd plains ? 
Has God, in vengeance to a guilty land, 
Sent dearth and famine to her labouring 
ſwains? 


Ah no; yon hill, here daily ſweats my brows, 
A thouſand flocks, a thouſand herds adorn ; 
Yon held, where late I drovethe painful plow, 
Feels all her acres crown'd with wavy corn, 


But what avails that o'er the furrow ſoil, 

In autumn's heats the yellow harvelts rifc, 
If artificial want elude my toil, 

Untaited plenty wound my craving eyes? 


What profits, that at diſtance I beho!d 
My wealthy neighbours fragrant ſmoke 
aſcend, 
If ſtill the griping cormorants withhold 


The truits which rain and genial ſeaſon; 
ſend ? | 


If thoſe fell vipers of the public weal 
Yet unreleming on our bowels prey; 
If till the curſe of penury we feel, 
And in the midſt of plenty pine away? 


In every port the veſſel rides ſecure 
'That wafts our harveſt to a foreign ſhore ; 
While we the pangs of preſſing want endure, 
The ſons of ſtrangers riot on our ſhore, 


O generous CHATHAM, ſtop thoſe fatal fal, 

Once more, with outſtreich'd arm, thy 

Britain ſave; { gales ; 

Th unheeding crew but waits for favcuring 
O ſtop them, ere they ſtem Italia's wave, 


From thee alone I hope for inſtant aid, 
'Tis thou alone can ſave my children's 
breath; 
O deem not little of our cruel need; 
O haſte to help us; fer delay is death.“ 


VERSES occaſioned by SERIOUS KE. 
FLEXION on the BIR TH and DEA 1t 
of our BLESSED LORD and SAVIOUKX. 


ID me, ye ſeraphs, with celeſtial fire, 
O touch my tongue, and tune like yours 
my lyre, 
To hail with humble joy the glorious morn 
On which the Saviour of loſt man was bol; 
To heal our woes, and fave a ruin'd race, 
With proffer'd mercy, and unbounded grace. 
Amazing 


Amazing goodneſs! Love beyond compare! 
That makes degenerate Man of heaven an 
heir! | 
What finite language can my thoughts ſet 
| free 
Ador'd redeemer! when I think on thee, 
And on thy wonderous love for rebels ſhewny 
When for our ſakes, thou left'ſt thy father's 
thrones f 
On earth to dwell; to ſuffer, bleed, and die, 
To fave from laſting death ſuch worthleſs 
worms as 1! ; 
Ves, deareſt lord, thy precious blood was ſpilt, 
To waſh our fins, and cancel all our guilt, 
With joy, with grief, the ſacred flood I lee, 
It's lows ſalubrious, and it flows for me. 
Believe and live, the great redeemer cries, 
Divine compaſſion ſparkling in his eyes. 
Lord, I believe; Lord, help the unbelief 
Of thy trail creature; thou, his ſole relief, 
In this Beth ſaida, cleanſe my ſpotted foul 
from the pollutions which infect it whole. 
Then my illumin'd pow'rs aloud ſhall ling, 
Of thy free grace the ſpacious earth ſhall 
ring; : free, 
Then ſhall my heart from guilt's defilement 
For Jeſus Chrift ſhout ceaſeleſs praile to thee. 


HISTORICAL MEMOIRS. \# 


HEY write from Rome, that ſome 
ſymptoms of the plague having ap- 
eps in the Levant, the Sacred College 
ad given orders that veſſels arriving from 
thoſe ſeas, at the ports of Ancona, or 
Civita Vecchia, ſhould perform a quarantine 
of fourteen days. 

According to recent letters from Leghorn, 
the malcontents of Georgia had at length ob- 
tained peace from the Grand Signor, on the 
payment of a large fine, and delivering up 
to the Turkiſh general all their artillery and 
warlike ſtores. Prince Heraclius was ſaid to 
have fled into Perſia, 

Letters from Copenhagen give the follew- 
ing account from Korſor in the iſle of Zeland, 
Viz. that two men, who were employed to 
carry a cheſt on ſhip-hoard, ſuſpecting that 
it contained ſomething alive, gave advice 


CHRONOLOG 


Monday December 1. 
Y AT night a fire broke out near the globe 
at Mile-End, at the houſe of captain 
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On M. MARY DU TRT, Spinſte 
DAUGHTER of JOHN DUTRY 


CORNELTSZ, Eſq. who died May 
5, 1755, in her Twenty-Sixth Year, - 


UCH 1 bloom, ſuch beauty with« 
out flaw, | 
As limners aim at, when they angels draw z 
Such, nature did on her fair frame diſpenſe, - 
Excell'd by nought, but her own innocences 
Which from within beam'd ſo much native 
race, * 
The guileleſs ſoul out«ſhone the faultleſs face, 
So, whey OT CRT, ſet in pureſt 
8 7 . * 
heir radiant luſtre to our fight unfold, * 
TYenchanted eye o'erlooks the coſtly mold, 
No wonder then, that ſuch intrinſic worth 
Should be thus early raviſh'd from the earth. 
Heav'n, jealous to preſerve her ſpotleſs mi 
Unblemiſh'd ſtill, left the rich ore behind, 
To mingle here with it's parental clay, | 
Till both, reſum'd, ſhall blaze in endleſs days 
And took, mean time her ſoul, the prectouy ! 


gem, - 
To fix it in his New Jeruſalem. 
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thereof to the magiſtrate of the place, wha £ 
immediately ordered the chett to be opened, 
and in it was found a man, whoſe intereſt, 
it ſhould ſeem, was not to be known, as he 
refuſed to give any account of himſelf, and 
therefore he was conducted to priſon till en- 
quiry could be made intothe affair. | 
Private letters from Madrid mention, that 
the Catholic miniftry had remonſtrated |! 
againſt any right the Engliſh may aſſume, of x 
eltabliſhing new ſettlements on any part f 
the Spaniſh American continent, South of he 
line, PERS 
Letters from Stockholm, dated Nov. ro, 
adviſe the marriage of the prince-royal was 
celebrated, with great ſolemnity, in the royal 
chaple, laſt Tueſday evening; after which 
the royal family ſupped in public with the 
Senators. * 9 El 
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Payne, which conſumed that and that adjoin- bp. | 
ing, and greatly damaged a third. Two of il 


the captain's children periſhed in the flames, 
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and a ſervant maid ſaved her life by jumping 
out of a two pair of ſtairs window. 

Tueſday 2. Laſt week the gentlemen be- 
longing to the veſtry of St. Clements Danes, 
received an anonymous letter, importing that 
ſome of the —— depoſited in the chuich 
vault, had lately been robbed of the braſs 
plates, handles, &c. and on Thurſday the 
church wardens went into the vault with 
Iights, when the information was found to be 
true. And on Saturday morning the vault 
was diſcovered to be on fire, ſuppoſed from a 
ſpark having fallen among the old wood. 

he infideot the churh is much damaged by 
the ſmoke. 

Thurſday 4. This afternoon the remains 
of George Nelſon, eſq. late lord mayor, were 
interred at St. Nicholas Cole-abbey, in Old 
Fiſh-ſtreet. The pall was ſupported by fir 
Robert Ladbroke, Francis Cokayne, eſq. Ro- 
bert Alſop, eſq. fir Thomas Rawlinſon, fir 
Samuel Fiudyer, and fir William Stevenſon, 
aldermen of this city. 

Friday 12. This afternoon a Dover bye 
boat arrived in the Downs from France, and 
in endeavouring to land ſeveral paſſengers, 
their boat was overſet, the maſter of the bye 
boat, named Collins, and thirteen are ſaved; 
they had a very narrow eſcape, and muſt 
have been drownded had it not been for ma- 
ny Deal feamens' activity in their boats. 

Wedneiday 17. The ſeſſions began at the 
Old Bailey, when two priſoners were capi- 
tally convicted, viz, William Johnſon and 
William Walker for aſſaulting Themas Jar- 
vis, and robbing him of five ſhillings and a 
ſilver watch. Seven were caſt for tranſpor- 
tation, and ſeven acquitted. 

Thurſday 18. The three followirg priſo- 
ners, were capitally convicted at the Old Bai- 
ley, viz. William Thornhill, for forging 
a bill of exchange for twenty pounds, pur- 
porting to be the bill of capt. John Johnſon, 
and to be drawn at Gibraltar upon Vincent 
Matthias, eſq. in favourof George Cook, eſq. 
or order, and publiſhing the ſame to the ſaid 
Mr. Matthias, knowing it to be forged. 
Willi⸗m Collins for robbing Mr. Cope, 
on the highway, of a filver dollar, a ſhilling 
and ſome halt-pence. | 
Samuel Orton, for feloniouſly forging two 

N deeds purporting to be two powers of attor- 
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ties ſtanding in the name of the ſaid Mr. I. 
ſhop, and for publiſhing the ſame, and th+re- 
by defrauding the Governors and company of 
the Bank of England, Three were cult for 
tranſportation, and four acquitted, 

Tueſday 23. The ſeſſions ended at the 
Old Bailey, fourteen priſoners were tried, one 
of whom was 8 convicted, viz. John 
Winter for ſtealing a cheſnut mare, the pro- 
perty of Mr. James Lylde, out of the fie!d- 
at Broxborn, Hertfordſhire, Four were cat 
tor tranſportatibn, one to be branded, and 
eight were acquitted, 

Friday 26. This morning early, a pre 
broke out in the houſe of Mr. Ward, Butch- 
er, near St. John's Sepulchre church, in Bear- 
ſtreet, Norwich, which conſumed the ſame, 
and damaged ſome other houſes. 'The tre 
was ſo rapid, that Mrs. Ward the wife, and 
Mrs. Tooley, the mother of Mr. Ward, near 
eighty years of age, two children, a grard- 
child, and a maid-ſervant, periſhed in the 
flames, and no part of the furniture was 1:- 
ved, This diſaſter was occationed by linen 
being left to dry, on a wooden horſe, tog 
near the fire of a ſtove chimney, when the ta» 
mily retiied to bed. 

A few days ago, a young lady of twenty 
thouſand pounds fortune, was married 10 
a country curate, about thirty miles from 
Londcn, who had only a ſalary of thirty 
pounds, with which he had ſupported bis 
mother and two liſters for ſeveral years, 

Wedneſday 31. The 24th inſtant at Night, 
a fellow was obſerved with a flambeau in his 
hand, under the temporary bridge at Black- 
fryars; but as ſoon as he perceived that he 
was diſcovered, he flung it away and inſtant- 
ly diſappeared. It is ſuppoſed that he was 
ſome villain (probably a waterman) that in- 
tended to ſet the bridge on fire. 

Yefterday morning about five o'clock 3 
fire broke out in the Borough of Southwalk, 
which entirely conſumed the houſe where it 
began, and damaged two others. 

We hear that the Dutch are under th: 
greateſt conſternation for fear that the dit- 
terences with the Engliſh ſhould terminate in 
a war, which event might prove fatal to the 
republic, 

William Weller Pepys, eſq. darriſter at 
law, and ſtudent of Chriſt church, Oxford, 
is appointed auditor to that ſociety, in the 
room of James Gilpin, eſq. deceaſed, 
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T. 
To the EpTITORS of the CHRISTIAN's MAGAZINE. 
GENTLEMEN, 

According to your deſire, I here ſend, for your ſupplement, a 
ſummary of the late controverſy in your magazine on the inter- 
polation of Job xix. 25, &c. ſuppoſed by Meſirs. Demado and 
J. F. B. referring to the months and pages in the year 1765, in 
which the ſeveral arguments are contained, except where 1766 
is mentioned. I hope I have done juſtice to each writer, far 
as was conſiſtent with brevity, as I am ſure I have endeavoured 
to do; but, if any gentleman thinks himſelf injured, I beg 
his pardon, and am, 

Wareham, Dec. 35 . bl 7 

1766. umdle ſervant, 

8. READER, 

Mr. DEM. $$ eee . e Ft eee ., CANNOT find any paſſage in 
P this book, except the place in 
r queſtion, from which I can con- 


127 3 3 1. clude that Job believed the reſur- 
N I * — M rection of the body and immorta- 
1 4 * '$ lity of the ſoul. Feb. 1705, page 
* : N eee 228 70. 

Axs. 1. $5 : 5 J To render the conjecture of an 
Hearn vo ans He ow 2 interpolation plauſible, it muſt 


be proved that mankind in Job's time had no idea of a life to 
VOL VII. + 3 if Come 
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come. Some heathens expected it, Virg. Tn. vi. 557, and it {; 
implied in Balaam's wiſh, Numb. xxiii. 10. It would be, theu, a 
heinous reflexion on the religion of the patriarchs, to ſuppoſe 
them ignorant of what they might infer from the ancient promiſe 
to Adam, the caſe of Abel, and the tranſlation of Enoch; on the 
contrary, the heathens muſt be ſuppoſed to have received it from 
Noat''s children. Abraham's fight of Chriſt's day implies the 
ſame doctrine, who would undoubtedly propagate it among his 
neighbours ; and it is evident, throughout the Old Teſtament, 
that David, and the holy men after him, were perſuaded of it, 
dome have remarked, that David, Iſaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, 
have ſpoken plainly of hell, and Moſes himſelf, Deut. xxxii. 22. 
and that, as the juſt are not always rewarded 1n this life, nor the 
wicked puniſhed as they deſerve, he deſigned to point ont another 
death and another liſe, Deut. xxx. 15. The Jews always confidered 
the Almighty as the God of Abraham, Iſaac, and N and they 
knew that he is not the God of the dead. See alſo Wiſdom v. 1. 
&c.—It is therefore natural to conceive that Job, probably de- 
ſcended from Nahor; or rather, according to the XX, from Eſau, 
as Uz belonged to Edom“ (and the patronimic name of Eliphaz, 
the Temanite, ſhews im to be a deſcendant from Eſau ;) being 
conſequently inſtructed in the religion of the patriarchs, had the 
like expectation: and ſome aſſert, that he has diſtinctly ſpecified 
the torments of hell. Chap. xxvi. 6. xxiv. 19, 20. April, page 
173—175- Sept. page 414, 15. June, page 261. 

Axs. 2. Suppoling Mr. Demado's allegation juſt, if this wa: 
a ſufficient evidence of an interpolation, no writer could ſatisfy us 
that he believed any thing by mentioning it but once. Nor 
would it be ſurprizing, if the doctrines in queſtion were mention- 
ed but once in this book, conſidering how little is ſaid of them in 
the Old Teſtament, and how much it is the prerogative of the 
Lord Jeſus to have brought life and immortality te light by the gofþci 5, 
But there is repeated notice taken of other created ſpirits, chap. 1. 
it iv. 15, 16, 18. xxxviii. 7. and whatever arguments prove che 
exiſtence of ſuch, prove that of the ſoul after Bake beſides ſome 
peculiar to itſelf: nor has there been, perhaps, any inſtance of the 
denial of the latter where the former was admitted. The reſur- 
tection of the body is implied chap. xiv. 12. Ss man liethb denn, 
and riſeth not till the heavens be no more; which expreſſion, though 
in ſome rare inſtances uſed to denote that which ſhall never be, 
Ifa. xxii. 14. Matt, v. 18. yet more uſually ſignifies, both that 
hereafter the heavens ſhall be no more, and that man ſhall then 
riſe, God's calling and Job's anſwering, is ſpoken, of as conſe— 
quent of death, Ver. 14, 15, and the following words, Tz: 
oel: have a deſoe to the avork of thy hands, cannot be underitood, 
except very unnaturally, if death was the period of exiſtence te 


Lam. iv. 21. Jer. xxv. 20, 28. + Gen, xxxXvI. 8—11, 

$ 2 Tim. 1. 10. 
mins 
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man, becauſe God wbuld not ſhew a deſire to the work of his 
hands, when he finally deſtroyed it. June, page 262, 3. 

ReeLy. Had the heathens, among whom Jeb lived, any ſtrong 
preſumption of the immortality. of the ſoul ? No proof is given 
of the deſcent of Job from Eſau. I am well informed that ſe- 
veral of the learned have ſhewn, that the paſſages cited either 
prove nothing, or only that Job and his friends had ſome very ob- 
{cure notion of another life: The phraſe, zill the heavens be no 
more, lighifies never, as Pſal. Ixxxix. 30, 37, 38, &c. Dec. page 
2 
"by * Job every where repreſents death as the laſt period of mi-“ 
ſery and happineſs to men. See chap. vii. 9, 21. x 20, 21. xiv. 
10—12, 14. xvi. 22. xvii. 13—16, Feb. page 70, Dec. page 

0. 

Axs. It is ſpoken of as a change, not as the final period of man. 
Chap. xiv. 14, and the foregoing paſſages, may be naturally under- 
ſtood of the end of the happineis or miſery of man for this life : 
nor is any thing ſaid, which might not now be ſaid before cant 
perſons, without incurring a ſuſpicion of diſbelief of a life to 
come, Eſpecially when intermingled with intimations of it. June, 
page 263, 4. 

Dru. Had Job been perſuaded of the felicity prepared for the 
children of God after death, would he not have made uſe of it 
to conſole himſelf, and refute his friend? Or, had they under- 
ſtood io ſolemn a declaration as that in queſtion, would no notice 
have been taken of it in the concluſion of the argument ? Feb. 
page 70, 72. 

Axs. His friends, concluding him to be a hypocrite, could 
not be ſuppoſed to attempt to comfort him with a view of happi- 
neſs in a future ſtate, and at the reſurrection, however firmly 
perſuaded of thoſe doctrines: and, as Job's repeated diſcourle to 
them made no impreſſion on his friends, it is no wonder that he in- 
ſiſted no more upon them, as it was firſt to be proved that he was 
not a hypocrite, before ſuch conſiderations in his behalf would 
have any weight with them. Were a debate of the like kind now 
to ariſe in a chreſtian land, probably, the warmth of the diſputants, 
in accuſing and vindicating, would ſcarce admit mare to be ſaid 
of heaven aud the reſurrection. June, page 263, 4. 

Den. When, at the cloſe of the book, God is introduced to 
juſtify Job, and reward his patience, we ſee not the leaſt mention 
of eternal felicity after death. Feb. page 71. 

Aus. it does not appear neceſſary ere, as Job had ſpoken fo 
well of it, whom God ſo expreſſly approved. June, page 264. 

Dau. We obſerve, chap. xxix. that all Job's wiſhes are confined 
to the being ſettled again in his former proſperity. Feb. page 72. 

Aus. Such a wiſh 1s ſo natural, that few, in like circumtitance:, 
would not wiſh it, however firmly aſſured of their future happi— 
neſs ; eſpecially, when conſidered as a vindication from the inp- 
[ation of hypocriſy. June, page 264. | 
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Dru. What connexion is there betwixt theſe words, and those 
immediately before and after them. Feb. page 71, 2. 

Axs. The paſſage is plainly connected with what goes before, 
q. d. Though you confider me as a man abandoned of God, yet I KH 
he will be one day my Redeemer, and that then ) he jheald even re- 
duce me 10 duſt again, 7 ſhall, nevertheleſs, beb old hun avith mine 
eyes, on my return to life. Job's wiſh, ver. 23, 24, that his word; 
abere written, &c. rinders the following words neceſſary to main- 
tain the connexion, as it would be unneceſſary to have them thus 
recorded to perpetuity, if they contained only his complaint of 

the weight of his afflictions, and the perſecutions of his friends, 
and no time was to be expected, in the preſent or future fate, 
which would clear his incegrity He afterwards tells his STD 
that on account of fo bleſſed a hope, they ſhould ſuy, Jy , 

cule aue him? or add to his diſtreſs, whoſe expectation of To == 
rious an event remains unſhaken amidſt it? April, page 174, Nov, 
page 597, June, page 264. 

Deu. Since we have no manvſcripts of the Hebrew Bible {5 
ancient as the verſion of the LXX, which was after the time of 
F.idras more than one hundred and ſevei.ty years, the 1nterpol: 
tion might be made by ſome pious perſon abonr the return rom 
the captivity, when men began to ſpeak more plainly of anothe; 
life than before, to ma ke the book be read with gieater advantage 

and conſolation. Feb. page 73. 

Axs. It is a ſufficient reaſon for concludi ng particular paſſages 
in books to be genuine, that they are found there, till proof is pro- 
duced to the contrary : but the ſuppoſition of ſuch interpolations as 

' this, contrary to all copies, would deſtroy the credit of all ancient 
and even modern writings; as this would be very different from 
notes afterwards added, illuſtrating or confirming facts by monu- 
ments of them then remaining, or continuing a hiſtory or genen. 
Jogy beyond the writer, though ſuch notes were, in later copies, 
put into the text. And, to put things into a perſon's mouth that 
he knew nothing of, would be a manifeſt forgery, and, in a fa- 
cred hook, the worſt kind of it; and therefore could not be 
done by a pious perſon, 1. e, one who had a conſcientious regard 
tothe whole of his duty. Ver. 25 would be moſt exactly tran- 
fy nated, that he ſhould fn at laſt over the duſt, and ſo exact an in- 
14 rimation of the manner in which Chriſt ſhall come muſt imply, 
that it was taught by inſpiration. Nor do the latter prophets ap- 
pear to have ſpoken more plainly of the doctrines in queſtion, to 
give more light to the Jews rerurned from the captivity, than the 
more ancirc nt ones had done. Beſides, how was it poſſible that 
an interpolation of this length and conſequence, ſhould be mace 
in a hook in the hands of ſo many thouſands of the Jews 1n the 
time of Uſdras? Nor could it anſwer the end propoſed, becauſe 
it muſt ſoon be detected. Would not Eſdras have eraſed it in 
making his canon, had he found it ere ? Or how could ” 
have dared to inſert it of his own authority? Nov. page $07, 8 


May, 1766, page 256, June, 1765, page 262, April, 73. 1 
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Mr. J. F. B. As Eſdras had very great authority among the 
Jews, ſuppoſing him to have been looked upon as a prophet, 
would they have obhjected to his, or he to another prophet's mak- 
ing an interpolation of a few verſes, embelliſhed after the man- 
ner of the poets ? July, page 309, 10 

Ars. Though neither would have objected to the authority of a 
prophet to deliver any doctrine received by inſpiration, both 
would have had reaſon to object againſt it's being put into the 
mouth of a perſon who knew nothing of it ; nor could all the 
beauties of poetry atone for ſuch a want of propriety. Nov. 
page 508. | 

J. F. B. Is it certain that the book of Job made a part of the 
canon from the time of Eſdras? July, page zog. | 

Ans. Job's character appears to have been well known among 
the captives long before, from Ezek. xiv. 14, &c. Though Noah 
Daniel, au Fob <wrre in it, &c, and a like expreſſion is uſed con- 
cerrinp Moſes and Samuel, Jer. xv. 1. Daniel's character was 
known by cotemporary facts; Job's could only be known by au- 
thenti. records; but it does not appear that there were any ſuch 
but the book of Job; and, as all the reſt were known by canonical 
books, 1t may be concluded that this was too, and therefore that 
the book of Job was received into the canon before Ezekiel's time: 
which is confirmed by references, almoſt verbal, in the other books 
cf the Old Teſtament, to paſſages in it. Pſal. cvii. 40. Job xit. 
21. Pſal. cxi. 10. Jeb xxvin, 28. Prov. iii. 13, 14. viii 11, 19. 
xvi. 16. Job xxviit. 15—19, &c. Nov. page 510, 

J. F. B. Perhaps, in the collection of ſacred books by Eſdras, 
there were only the five books of Moſes : Is it not deducible from 
2 Mac. ii. 13 ? Nehemiah gathered together the acts of the prophets, 
and of David, and the epiſtles of the kings. July, page 309. 

Ans, That the books of Moſes were never ſeparated is ſtrongly 
implied in the frequent phraſe, the book of the law, or, of Maſes, 
even from his own days, in the ſingular, and never in the plural 
number, and therefore no collection of them was wanted ; or if 
ever, yet not in Ezra's time; as they who firſt returned from the 
captivity had the book of the law, Ezra iii. 2, 4, 5. vi. 18. and 
Danicl had both that, the prophecy of Jeremiah, and, as it ſeems, 
thoſe of the other prophets, Dan. ix. II, 13, ii. 6, 10. and pro- 
bably the other ſacred books then written ; as there are probable 
references to others of them in the book of Daniel: and his power 
and zeal give reaſon to believe that he would diſperſe ſufficient 
copies among tlie captives ; which might alſo be preſumed from 
the authority of Mordecai and Eſther afterwards, Nor is the 
quotation from 1 Mac. ii. 13. very happy; ſince Nehemiah and 
Ezra acted in concert, and probabiy did ſo in the collection of 
the ſacred books. Nov. page 509. 

J. F. B. Were the hiſtorical books of the Old Teſtament, and 
particularly the book of Job read in the religious aſſemblies, or 
the preſent canonical books in the hands of the Jews from the 
time of Efdras ? Were they of ſo {mall price that every family 

might 
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might have a tranſcript, as the times immediately after the cap. 


tivity were very hard ? July, page 309. 

Axs. Whether the other ſacred books, beſides the law, were 
publicly read or not, it will not follow, that the Jews were ſo un- 
acquainted with them, that ſuch an interpolation as that in queſtion 
could paſs unobſerved. They might borrow the ſeveral books of 
each other, thopgh each family could not have all, as is uſual 
among perſons who love hour po. or whole copies might be kept 
in the ſynagogues for general uſe, as is now done in ſome places of 
worſhip, as to books of divinity of a great price. Nov. page 5 10, 


11. 

0 J. F. B. They are miſtaken who ſuppoſe Eſdras, or his cotem- 
poraries, as exact in hindering any addition to the ſacred boobs, 
as the Maſorites from the birth of chriſtianity, who counted the 
words and letters, July, page 309, 310. x 

Ans, There were ſuch perſons from the time of Ezra till about 
A. D. 1030, and it does not appear that they begun their frivolous 
employment only from the firſt appearance of chriſtianity; but 
whenever 1t was, much leſs dependence 1s due to the care of men 
of ſo uncertain a name, than to that of Ezra and Nehemiah. Nov. 
Page 511, 

J. F. B. But there 1s great difference in the Chronicles and Kings. 
in names, numbers, and genealogies; and betwixt the books of 
Eſdras and Nehemiah. July, page 310. 

Axs. As to the latter in Lzra ji. and Neh. vii. Nehemiab, pro- 
bably, having found a regiſter of thoſe who came firſt from Baby- 
lon, added ſuch as came afterwards, and expunged others, whoſe 
families were extinct. A difference too might creep into later 
copies by the letters expreſiing numbers being ſimilar, worn out, 
or overlooked, as not affecting the tenſe : nor was the ſame care 
of Providence neceflary to preſerve ee unaltered, as was for the 
more 1aportant parts of Scripture : ſometimes too, perions had 
different names; and the ſame may be ſaid concerning the dificr- 
ence betwixt Kings and Chronicles. Nov. page 511. 

J. F. B. The conſiderable difference between the Hebrew and 
the LXX, ſhould convince us that the Jews were not very exact 
aud faithful in preſerving the ſacred books unaltered. July, paye 
310. 

Ars. Some of the moſt ancient Talmudiſts inform us, that in- 
ſtead of ſeventy Jewiſh elders employed in that verſion, there 
were but five, and Dr. Prideaux produces good reatons to conhrm 
it. Theſe five mult have tranſlated either from Ezra's copy, and 
taken conſiderable liberties with the original; or one more Ccor- 
rect, and had better opportunities of getting ſuch, than he, near 
one hundred and ſeventy years before; or leſs correct, and therc- 
fore leſs to be depended upon. Nov. page 511, 12: 

J. F. B. It will never be proved, either that Eſdras and Neh-- 
miah made no alteration in the ſacred books, or that they pertect- 
ly cleared them from all conſiderable faults which had ſlipt into 
tuem in the captivity. July, page 310. 1 
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Anus. As Malachi ſeems to have lived ſome time after them, if 
he had found the canon corrupted by ſuch an interpolation as 
that in queſtion, or his countrymen diſpoſed to do the like; it 
ſurely became him, who reproved other errors, to have taken no- 
tice of this z which may be ſaid more forcibly concerning Chriſt 
and his apoſtles, who yet never charge the Jews with interpolat- 
ing the ſacred books, nor advertiſe the Jewiſh believers of any 


ov gs. Rong often appealing to the ſcriptures for the proof 


of the goſpel. On the contrary, St. Paul declares his belief of all 
things that were written in the law and the prophets ; and our Lord 
declares that not one jot or tiitie ſhould paſs from the law till all was 
fulfilled, plainly including the prophets mentioned with it imme- 
diately before. And that the book of Job was included, may 
be inferred from Joſephus's reckoning it among the prophets ; as 
well as from Jam. v. 11. and Rom. x1. 35 compared with Job xli. 

11. and a quotation from Job v. 23. in 1 Cor. iii. 19. Theſe 
declarations of our Lord and St. Paul not only eſtabliſh the 
canon of the Old Teſtament on an immoveable foundation, but 
imply that it was free from all interpolations worthy of the 
name, particularly from ſuch as that in queſtion, which would, 
upon the ſuppoſition of theſe gentlemen, put an abſolute falſhood 
into Job's mouth, by making him ſay he knew what he knew 
nothing of; and they further imply, that ſuch interpolations as 
have been before admitted, if they muſt be called ſo, were fo 
far under a ſuperintendent inſpiration, as to be certainly true. 
Nov. page 512,13, May, 1766, page 256. | 

J. F. B. Why is it more dangerous to advance that theſe words 
of [ob xix. are an interpolation, than, with all the learned, that 
the laſt chapter of Deuteronomy is ſo? July, page 308. 

Ans. Becauſe none could ſuppoſe that Moſes wrote an account 
of his own death, which Joſhua had ſufficient authority to do by 
revelation ; but every one would conclude that the words in 
queſtion were Job's, unleſs he ſaw evidence to the contrary. 
Nov. page 508. 

J. F. B. Calmet mentions two interpolations ; 1ſt. Pſal. li. 20, 21. 
Build thou the walls of Jeruſalem. Then fhalt thou be pleaſed with 
the ſacrifices of righteouſne/s, &c. Was jeruſalem then without 
walls, which were it's ſtrength when taken from the Jebuſites ? 
Could not David have offered ſacrifices without the building of 
thoſe walls, when juſt before he had ſaid, that if the Lord had 
deſired them, he would have offered them? And what affinity 
have theſe verſes with the circumſtances in which David then was? 
2d. 1 Chron. xvi. 35. Gather us together, and deliver us from the 
heathen, &c. The Jews were neither diſperſed among, nor op- 
prefſed by, the heathen in David's time. July, page 310312, 

ns. The building of the walls of Jeruſalem is to be under- 
ſtood figuratively, and means preſerving and defending it, which 
the foregoing requeſt plainly expreſſes, Do good in thy good plea- 
ſure unto Zion; which alſo is the ſenſe of building, when ſpoken 
of as God's act in other paſſages. There is moreover an ü 

diſtinction, 
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diſtinction, well underſtood by David, and before his time, be- 
twixt mere ſacrifices without correſpondent difpoſitions and fruits, 
and /acrifices of righteouſne/s offered with them. And David mi ght 
well apprehend danger, leſt, on account of his ſin, judgments 
might fall on Jeruſalem, to puniſh him in his regal character, 
As to 1 Chron. xvi. 35, as David was often at war with the hea- 
then nations about him, it was proper to pray to be delivered 
from them. And though there had been no general captivity, yet 
there had been ſeveral inſtances of the tranſmigration of particu- 
lar perſons, ſuch as that of Flimelech, Sampſon, David and his 
men, and, probably, in the days of the Judges, under the cala- 
mities then frequent, (which is intimated, 1 Chron. xvii. g, 10, 
Pſal. cvi. 46, 47,) whoſe families were not returned for ſome years 
after the beginning of the reign of David, diſcouraged by the 
bad government of Saul; but whoſe return could not but be de- 
ſirable, and therefore the appearance of an interpolation vaniſkes. 
May, 1766, page 252—254. 


II. 


De Rev. Dr. Dodd has lately publiſhed a ſermon, intitled, “Mu- 
tual Knowledge in a future State ; offered as an Argument of 
Conſolation under the Loſs of Friends“ ;“ 0 avhich ave find 
the fullewing Dedication ; which, we doubt not, will give ſuiio- 
Faction to our readers. 


« To Mrs. 8 WU I R E. 


MAD AM, 


N great afflictions there is a time, when the attempt to conſole 

only aggravates diſtreſs, and the language of pity ſerves but 
to encreaſe the ſoul's anxiety. The lement hand of time, and 
the calm perſuaſions of our divine religion, will alone produce 
that acquieſcence in the diſpoſals of Providence, which is the im- 
mediate duty, and the trueit conſolation of human creatures. 

It is on this account that I have ſo long forborne the tender office 
I now undertake, of condoling with you on our mutual loſs : a 
loſs, great indeed to me; yet very ſmall in compariſon of what 
You have ſuſtained. 'I have loſt a valuable and never- enough to be 
eſteemed friend; but You, madam, in that friend have loſt an 
huſband, and your children a father, as excellent, I may truly 
ſay, without derogating from any man's merit, as ever yet was 
called by thoſe affectionate names. 

The fincere and pleaſing friendſhip in which You, madam, and 
our dear biſhop ſo happily lived together, muſt render, I am per- 
ſuaded, that argument of conſolation which I have preſumed to 
offer, peculiarly affecting and ſatisfactory. It is, it will be the joy 
of your future life, to look back, with a tenderly painful remem- 
brance on what 1s paſt, to look forward with a joyful, well- 
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gztounded hope to the bliſsful hour, which ſhall reſtore you to 
111M in heaven, whom you fo faithfully loved upon earth. . 

With a conſtant view to chat defirable period, you will conti- 
nue to exert thole offices of love towards the ſurviving pledges 
of your affection, which were the delight of you both, while 
Providence bleſſed you together; and for which he hath ren- 
dered YOU more amiably capable, in ſome meaſure to ſupply the 
deſect of ſo worthy a ſather's counſel and guidance. 

It know it would delight you to fee, I am ſure it would no leſs 
delight me to draw, if 1 were able, the true and lively picture of 
His character, whoſe name and memory mult for ever be dear to 
us, His ſocial virtucs, as an huſband, a father, a relation, a friend, 
a maiter, thoſe Who beſt knew Him, will always molt admire 
and praile: Alas, madam ! we think, with anxious concern, of 
the exquiſite ſenſibility of his affectionate heart! 

lis learning and abilities appear from his writings ; and, we 
hope, you wall ſuffer them to appear ſtill brighter by indulging the 
world with ſome of thoſe learned and elaborate performances 
which he hath left behind. Have we not reaſon to apprehend, 
that his indefatigable application to labours of this kind, was one 
cauſe of haſtening that loſs, which we mutt ever deplore ? 
As a pariſh-miniſter, he was exact and conicientiouſly diligent 
in the diſcharge of his duties; manly and engaging in the pul- 
pit; and ever ready in private to diſcharge the meaneit offices of 
his function. In his epiſcopal ſtation, no man exerted himſelf 
more, during the ſhort period he filled that high office. Zealous 
to reform all abuſes in the extentive dioceſe over which the 
Providence of God called him to preſide, and which he viſited 
conſtantly 3 making it his labour to know it's true ſtate, and to 
conſult, by all means in his power, for the advancement oi our 
ly religion in it: Careful to ſeck out and to promote, without 
2ny ſolicitation on their part, promiſing and capable young men; 
many of vihom, in the little ſpace he enjoyed ihe biſhopric, have 
deen advanced by him: Nice in his examinations, cautious in his 
admition to orders, and anxious to repel every perſon of unbe- 
ming character and conductzfrom the ſacred function: Hoſpita- 
ble to a degree beyond moit of his predeceſſors; though ſome, 
the nobleft nature, and moſt generous diſpoſition, have not 
eng eee preceded his Lordihip in that diccele ; Eaſy, affable, 
and polite in his manner; always ſtudious to give the converſa- 
tion {ome learned and uſeful turn, and treating his clergy with 
ſuch eugaging condeſcenſion, that it was difficult to ſay, whe- 
ther they left his preſence moſt filled with reſpect or affection. 
In ſhort, in public life he was exemplary, in private life amiable; 
a ſtedfait friend, a ſincere chriſtian, and a truly loyal ſubje& to 
1 prince, whoſe virtues it was always his pleaſure to recount ; as 
it was his peculiar honour to have received the earlieſt marks of 
His royal favour, | 

It is with a melancholy ſatisſaction that I pay this little tribute, 
and drop this grateful tear over the good hiſhop's memory, which 
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J muſt ever honour. For Icould ſooner forget myſelf, than the pleaſ- 
ing diſtinction he gave me; than the friendly intercourſe we lately 
enjoyed ſo happily together; than the favours which he beſtowed 
upon me, in ſo fatherly ſo obliging a manner: For what his 
lordſhip ſaid of one of his patrons, was equally true of himſelf 
& 80 kind and obliging was his manner in conferring favours, 
ce that 1t added a double pleaſure to the receiver.“ 

Happy hull I think myſelf, if any attention on my part can 
ever prove acceptable to Yon, madam, and your beloved little 
family. Duty and gratitude will always demand from me the 
fincereſt attachment: and while we continue ſometimes to reflect 
together on the great, the, in ſome meaſure, irreparable Joſs we 
have ſuſtained ; let us, atleaſt, thankful for the comforts we have 
enjoyed, ſupport ourſelves with a great conſolation, that a good 
and merciful Providence is over us, — a gracious and almighty 
Father, who, when judging it right, will remove us from every 
affliction, and give us to our friend, to Himſelf, to endleſs and 
uninterrupted felicity. 

Southampton-Row, 1 1 with the trueſt regard, 

SA. . 2566, Lour moſt ſincere 

8 And affectionate humble ſervant, 
WILLIAM DOD D. 


P. S. It is proper juſt to add, that the late Samuel Squire, 
D. D. Lord Biſhop ot St. Davids, was the ſon of Mr. Squire, 
of Warminſter, in Wiltſhire, where he was born in the year 
1714. He was educated at St. John's College, Cambridge, 
of which he became a Fellow : Soon aſter, the biſhop of Bath 
and Wells, Dr. Wynne, appointed bim his Chaplain, and pre- 
ſented him to the archdeaconry of Bath. In 1748, he was pre- 
ſented by the king to the rectory of Topsfield in Eſſex; and in 
3749, when the duke of Newcaſtle was inſtalled chancellor of 
Cambridge, he preached one of the commencement ſermons, and 
took the degree of doctor in divinity. In 1750, he was collated 
by Archbiſhop Herring to the rectory of St. Ann, Weſtminſter, 
then vacant by the death of Dr. Pelling, being his'Grace's op- 
tion on the fee of London, and for which he reſigned his living 
of Topcfield in favour of a relation of the archbiſhop's, who now 
holds it. Soon after Dr. Squire was preſented by the king to 
the vicarage of Greenwich in Kent ; and on the eſtabliſhment 
of the houfhold of the prince of Wales, (his preſent majeſty,) he 
was appointed his royal highneſs's clerk of the cloſet. In 1760, 
he was appointed to the deanery of Briſtol, and in 1761, on the 
death of Dr. Ellis, to the biſhopric of St. Davids, being the 
firſt perſon promoted to a biſhopric by his preſent majeſty after 


hy FERN to the throne, He died on the 7th day of May, 
1700, | 


Biſhop 
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Biſhop Squite's publiſh'd writings are, | 

t. Plutarch's Treatiſe de 7/7 et Ofrride, in Greek and Engliſh, 
with large notes. N. B. The biſhop had a deſign in his earlier 
days to have publiſhed ſeveral parts of Plutarch's works in this 
manner, ſome of which ke had prepared forthe preſs. 

2. An enquiry into the nature of the Engliſh conſtitution ; or 
an hiſtorical eſſay on the Anglo-Saxon government, both in Ger- 
many and England, An uletul and excellent treatiſe, which his 
Lordſhip before his death had carefully reviſed and improved, 
with a view to a new edition, 

The ancient hiſtory of the Hebrews vindicated ; or Remarks 
on the third volume of The moral philoſopher: Camb. 1741. 
This tract being publiſhed without a name, has not been known 
according to it's merit. However it has been well reccived and 
ſpoken of abroad: A particular account is given in it of the 
Hic/o;, or ſhepherd kings in Zgypt. 

4. Two Eflays. 1. A defence of the ancient Greek chronology. 
2. An inquiry into the origin of the Greek language, Camb. 
1741. 

1 Indifference for religion inexcuſable; or a ſerious, impar- 
tial and practical review of the certainty, importance and harmony 
of natural and revealed religion. Lond. 1758. This work was 
drawn up by the biſhop, when clerk of the cloſet to his preſent 
majeſty, to whom it is dedicated. It has been well received; 
and is principally deſigned and calculated for the uſe of the 
young and inferior clergy, who are not able to procure larger 
works in defence of their religion. 

6. The principles of religion made eaſy to young perſons, 
in a ſhort and familiar Catechiſm. By the approbation of the 
princeſs of Wales, drawn up for the uſe of, and by the biſhop 
dedicated to, the late prince Frederick William. 

Beſides theſe, the biſhop publiſhed ſeveral ſingle ſermons; 
amongſt which we muſt particularly mention that before the 
governors of the Small-pox Hoſpital. Some poſthumous works, 
to which he had put his laſt hand, are left behind, which, it is 
hoped, will be publiſhed in due time. 


III. 


Mr. KENNEDY's ANSWER to the Rev. Mr. BOWEN's 
laſt LETTER. 


To tie EDITORS of the CHRISTIAN'S MAGAZINE. 
GENTLEMEN, 


As the debate between me and my reverend opponent, is now 
brought to a ſingle point, and that point muſt be deciſive, 
I ſhall not queſtion your willingneſs to inſert my anſwer to 
his laſt letter. And it muſt be the laſt, unleſs he can prevail 


upon himſelf to become a little more ſerious. 
4:R 2 T have, 
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I have, I think, effectually prevented his giving himſelf che 
trouble to write, or me to read, any more burleſque cal cu. 

cCulations. f 

As I propoſe to examine and conſider every objection whic!: 
Mr. Bowen has publiſhed, both againſt the ſcriptural and tic 
aſtronomical part of my ſyſtem of chronology, 1 ſhall direc 
my letters to him as before, without waiting for a reply, 

I ſhould he glad of a continuance of your favour, it you cg: 
think what I hall tranſmit to you is any ways deſervin 
of a place in your uſeful aud extenſive paper; With a due ſen: 

of all paſt favours, 

Bradlev, Tam, Gentlemen, you moſt obliged humble Servant, 

Aug. 7, JOHN KENNEDY, 
1706, 

To the Rev. Mr. BOW EN. 

Rev. Sin, | 

N the courſe of our debate, I have all along laboured unde 

this conſiderable diſadvantage, namely, whilſt I am ferious, 
and my ſubject requires it, you ſtill continue to be jocular: Wit 
neſs your laſt aſſemblage of figures, (yclep'd a lunar compu 
tation) which you have jumbled together, without any aſtrono. 
mical connection at all, between your numbers and mine ; | av, 
between your numbers and ue ; for the wnconnefted concluſion | 
borrowed, figure for figure, ＋ 1”, from“ my calculation of th. 

Julian ſtation of mean full moon, next after the autumnz! equ1 

nox A. M. 5785. A. PD. 1778. 

My next greuteſt concern, although I hope there is nothing 
wanting beiides your own good-will to remove it, is, your ſce:: 
ing to have read over the contents of my laſt letter to you, wit! 
a fixed reſolution (tor ſo J imagine) to thew as little regard 
poilibly you could, to any thing 1 ſhould write to you; althoug 
otiered to your confideration with the moſt benevolent intention 
und in the civileſt manner. 

A ſingle inſtance, out of ſeveral which might be produced. 
may, perhaps, incline ſome readers to be of the ſame opinion 
with myſelf. 

In my lait letter, I addrefied- you in the following manner +. 

«« 1 will allow you, for argument's ſake, to ſuppoſe, tua. 
21 days, 7 hours, 46': 6” 15“ conſtitute the original full moo! 
epact, or diſtance of the original full moon, before the origin: 
autumnal equinox, at the very infant of it's creation. 

Hut then this conceſſion, for argument's ſake, will olige ;c.. 
to lay before the public (for to the judgment of the public w: 
have appealed) the ſeveral ſteps of the calculation which enabled 
you to diſcover, or led you to ſuppoſe, that 25 days, 7 hours, 
+6' 6 15/0 do, in fact, conſtitute the original full moon epact; 
for ſo you have entitled it more than once. 


Wo . *{ . 9 : * * ff - 4 1 4 _ =, 
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If any ſolar year be given, the epact mult alſo be given, or 
it muſt be aſcertained by calculation, it being as impoſſible to 
raiſe up a determinate epact into an actual ſtate of exiſtenee, in 
2 given ſolar year, by the impotency of a mere ſuppoſition, as 
by the power of a magic wand-” 

This was my ſerious addreſs to you ; but, without taking the 
leaſt notice of it, to my great altoniſhment, you perſiſt in faying, 
— Magazine for July 1766, page 352, Il. 26. 

Ihe hypotheſis upon which my calculation is (Sound ae, 
and in real matter of fact, not) built, place the original full 
moon, 21 days, 7 hours, 46767 15“ before the autumnal 
equinox,” | 

This fri voleus, evaſſwe, and aumeani ug anſwer, puts it out of 
my power to argue ſeriouſly with you. Indeed, it would be but 
lots of time to attempt it; ſince you can paſs over in ſilence, 
and ſet aſide, as uſeleſs directories +, even axioms, and, almoſt, 
ſel f- e vident truths. 

begin to think it is become quite neceſſary for me, in my own 
defence, to try, for once, if | cannot be as facetious as yourſelf, 
And, to convince you, I am, at this inſtant, in one of your fa- 
getious humours, I ſhall here preſent you with 


The Rev. Mr. B N*s RECIPE how to inveſtigate an 
original FULIL MOON EPACT. 

„ Take 5785 ſolar tropical years, each conſiſting of 365 days, 

- hours, 49 m. and reduce them to days by Mr. Kennedy's 

ſoſar tropical tables. 

2. Find, by the laws of the Juni-folar computation, the includ- 


ed number of mean lunations, each conſiſting of 29 days, 
12 hours, 44 1” 45. 


Reduce theſe Lunations alſo to days by Mr. Kennedy's Lunar 
g-=5 
Tables. 


3. From this reduction to days ſubtract 2 days, without know- 
ing or aſking why or wherefore ; and there will remain a 
number of days leſs by 2 days. 

4. Subtract the leſſer number from the greater, and there 
will remain 13 days, 4 hours, 5 53” 15%, or Mr. Ken- 
nedy's calculated diſtance of mean full moon next after the 
autumnal equinox, A.M. 5785, A. D. 1778. 

g. To Mr. Kennedy's calculated diſtance of mean full moon nex* 

after the autumnal equinox, A. M. 5785, A. D. 1778, add Mr, 
Bowen's original lunation (which includes the original autum- 
nal equinox) and the ſum will be 42 days, 16 hours, 49 

, oo. 

6. To this ſum add 1 day, not aſking any queſtions why or 
wherefore, and then the ſum will be 43 days, 16 hours, &c. 

7. From this laſt ſum of 43 days, 16 hours, 49' 55" o“ ſub- 


+ March 1766, p. 132. 
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tract as days, ꝙ hours, 3 48 / 45”, for Mr: Kennedy's cat 
culated diſtance of mean full moon next after the autumnal 

. equinox, A. M. 5757, A. D. 1750, and it will leave in re. 
mainder 21 days, 7 hours, 46 6/ 15, 

8, Whimſically ſuppoſe, that theſe 21 days, 7 hours, 46' 6" 
15“ conſtitute, an open defiance to all aſtronomical table; 
throughout the world, the original full moon epact, or di- 
Nance of mean full moon (for original is à term, which the 
gentleman now, with a becoming mod:{ty declares, he wil! 
not contend for) before the autumnal equinox, A. J. P. 678, 
from which Mr. Bowen dates his computations, and the in- 

veſtigation will be completed. 

You will plead, perhaps, in excuſe for this ill-timed piece 
of wittacafm, — Dulce eſt deſipere in loco. Yes, — in loco — by: 
there lies the queſtion. 

Having it now in my power, with a fecret ſatisfaction, to ſay, 
Tam ſumus ergo pares, I will fee if I cannot combat and de- 
feat your affetted jocularity, with my unaffected ſeriouſneſs. 

Here I:fhall make no ſcruple to acknowledge, that you have late. 
ly tranſmitted to me, by the channel of the Chriſtian's Magazine, 
for July 1766, page 156, in a ſtrict literal ſenſe, an anar/wwerable 
calculation; for that calculation muſt needs be axan/awerable, the 
latent meaning of the ſeveral ſteps of which lies quite beyond the 
reach of, my narrow comprehenſion. And yet, when I conſider 
the whole tenor of your letter, (in which I find very little more 
than a bare repetition, in ſenſe, of what has been already ſaid 
by you, and has been already refuted by me) I am verily per- 
ſuaded, that this your confuſed, unconnected, and unintelligible 
Jumble of figures, in the form of a calculation, is juſt ſuch, for 
reaſons bel Vhbon to yourſelf, as you intended it ſhould be. 

But, as I am ftill deſirous of 2 continuance of this epiſtolary 
correſpondence, (although you have made it neceſſary to add, 
| under ſome proper limitations and reſtrictions) inſtead of reprov- 
6 ing you, as juſtly I might, for ſo raſhly undertaking, not only to 
IF examine, but to overthrow, my ſyſtem of chronology, without 
having firſt attained a competent knowledge of the principles 
upon which it is built, T ſhall not decline the trouble of more fully 
1 explaining thoſe principles to you. 

4 Nay, further, inſtead of caſting any invidious reproaches, ei- 
ther on your 1gnoranee, or your f incredulity, of both which you 
have made ſuch open diſcoveries, I'ſhall take all due pains, in the 
courſe of our future correſpondence, rightly to inform the one, 
and to remove all reaſonable cauſe of the other. 

Overlooking, therefore, all paſt miſapprehenſions, and not 
without the hopes of obviating all tendency to levity for the 


+ By the term Ineredulity, I would not be underſtood to mean any 
diibelief of thetrath. of the Moſaic writings ; but only the not being- able 
to perſuade yourſelf, that it is not poſſible to deduce trom thence, any true 
baſis of aſtronomical calculation, LAY 

time 


/ 
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time to come, I ſhall lay before you the two following propoſi- 
tions; and, moreover, give you a friendly invitation to an ex- 
tremely curious diſquifition ; and ſuch a diſquiſition as is quite 
pertinent to the preſent ſubject-matter of our debate, | 


PROPOS I-TION.q 


According to my hypotheſis, there 1s one certain year, and no 
more than one year, in the current Julian period, in which the 
full moon happened, upon a Wedneſday at noon, on a certain 
meridian, 1 entire day, or 24 hours preciſely, before the autum- 
nal equinox ; the ſun, therefore, entered Libra on the Thurſday 
following, at noon, in the ſame meridian, in a mathematical 
coincidence with the extreme point of a full moon day x. 

- Theſe particulars being ſtated, with ſuch a mathematical preci- 
ion, I may take it for granted, you will lay hold of the firſt 
convenient opportunity, as my opponent, to call upon me to 
aſcertain this individual year of the current Julian period ; and 
likewiſe, to confirm the truth of my original full moon epact to 
2 ſingle moment of time, by ſame tabular calculation, made 
backwards from the current eighteenth century of chriſtianity, and 
from ſome tabular radix, through ſuch a number of years as you 
ſhall think fit to preſcribe ; for, with reſpect to ſuch adjuſtments, 
J ſhall only ſay, that as I am your humble ſervant to command, 
Sequar, quacungite vocaœit. 


PROPOSITION: Ib 


According to your hypotheſis, there is one certain year, and 
and no more than one year, in the current Julian period, in 
which the mean ſull moon happened, on a certain meridian, 
21 days, 7 hours, 46' 6” 15", before the autumnal equinox. 

Here I could wiſh for an uncontroulable commiſſion, to call 
upon you to aſcertain this individual year of the current Julian 
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Be pleaſed carefully to remember, that, according to the foregoing 

hypotheſis, there was an interval of an æquatoreal day, conſiſting of 24 

hours preciſely, hetween the moment of full moon and the moment of the 

ſun's ingreſs into the firſt point of libra. And it is undeniably certain, 

that the full moon Junar cpact, though conſtantly varying in it's quantity, 

is ever an adequate meaſure of the diſtance between thoſe two points; but 

one of your great ſtumbling blocks, and what ſeems quite incredible to you, 

25, that in order to obtain this adequate meaſure, in every given inſtance, 

| | we muſt firſt ſubtract x day from a lunar computatian, under the con- 
ſtant direction of the original, moſaic, and ſcriptural luni- ſolar radix. 

Here your incredulity ſtrongly operates, a you have given me the fol- 
towing remarkable proof of it: — “ The fame reaſon, you ſay, which 
zequires me to deduct my original epact [i day} will certainly hold good for 
ſubtracting your original epact [21 days, 7 hours, 46' 6” 15.] 

This is a broad inſinuation, that, in your opinion, they are equally ere 
fions, I mention this to you here, to let you plainly ſee, that we are in- 
indeed coming to a point, and that not only a fundamental, but a deciſive 
. ene, | 
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period; and likewiſe to confirm the truth of your original ful 
moon epact, to à ſingle moment of time, by ſome tabular c:!e. 
lation made backwards from the current eighteenth century of 
chriſtianity, and from ſome tabular radix, through ſuch à numb: 
of years as you ſhall like beft. | 

Since you have publicly declared yourſelf an opporent to . 
ſyſtem of chronology, this requeſt cannot be deemed an imperets 
nence on my part; and I might reaſonably expe a ready com 
pliance on your's, inſtead of being amuſed with ſaifting <..c 
evaſive anſwers, 

It is a great miſtake in you to think, „ that the only point 
which we are at preſent to ſettle, is, whether you have made 
real, diſtin” [affronomical) © calculation, in exact conformity 
to my rules or not;” for J muſt once more greatly ſurprize you, 
by denying the fact.“ I muſt once more tell you, that you 
have made no affronomicel calculation at all, nor fo much as at 
tempted it: you have, indeed, borrowed, in order to patch 
up a concluſion, a few true numbers from a former calculation g 
mine, which, throngh wilfulneſs, rather than ignorance, you 
have labourcd hard to miſapply. 

The grand and fundamental point we are at preſent to ſettle 15, 
whether the full moon epact, which you have placed, you tell me, 
at the head of your interval, be r-al or f&itious ? This may, 
very juſtly, be reckoned. a fundamental quære; becauſe, when any 
calculations are propoſed to be made, from a fixed point down- 
wards 10 a piven»year, the moſt ſuperficial reflexicn muſt convince 
vou, that! there be ao true Juni-ſolar radix at the head of the 
interval, there can be no true aſtronomical connexion ; and where 
there is no true gitroromical connexion, there cangot poſibly, 
in nature, be any true aſtronomical concluſion, 

Theie arguments will certify you, how neceſſary it is for you 
to realize, by ſome tabular calculation, the full moon epact, 
which you have placed, you tell me, at the head of your interve!. 
And when you have zh, realized it, I will whiſper it ſoftly in 
your car, It can never anſwer. the end propoſed in any one 
lingle inflance ; becauſe, — Nota bene, — it is not criginal, Mojoic, 
and chu. 

| — Detcies repetita placebit. 

Lwil! now make you a conceſſion, which may ſomewhat ſoſten 
the appaicut 11gour of my reaſonable and juſt requeſt. 

Every number leſs than 29 days, 12 hours, 44' 1 45, is, 
in ifelt confidered a mean aſtrouomical full moon epact : and i. 
Actually has ſuch a ſure foundation in nature, as will entitle it tc 
a place amongſt the indeinite variety. Indeed, fo indefinite 1 
the variety, that no determinate epact can be found, in the ſam- 
identical quantity, in any two years that have paſted ſince the 
creation; even ſhould we ſuppoſe the number of years to be mor- 


You 
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You will allow me, I preſame, an equal privilege with your- 
ſelf and others, to take, ad libitum, any number leſs than 29 days, 
12 hours, 44' 1” 45”. Thus we ſhall have two diſtinct aſſump- 
tions; and ſetting them down, the one under the other, the diſ- 
ference will be eaſily noted. 


D. H. 1 f i 

eee e 
Aſſumed full moon epaQt. , 5 

B's — — — — — 221 7 46 6 15 


Mc 


— 
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That you may not be diſcouraged by a conceit that I have re- 
gueſted of you the performance, not only of an extremely difficult, 
but even of an impoſſible taſk, I will lead you the way, by mak- 
ing firſt ſuch a calculation myſelf, as I could wiſh to receive 
from you, exceptis excip/endis ; in order to ſhew you, that if a de- 
terminate epact, or any number leſs than 29 days, 12 hours, 44 
1” 45 be taken, ad libitum, how very eaſy it is, in ſome caſes 
at leaſt, to point out the very individual ſolar year, in which 
enly it can be found; and that too, in it's aſſumed quantity, to 
the minuteſt particle of time. And yet you mult allow it to be 
a very uncommon and extraordinary problem. 

Without any further preamble ; let it be required to find, 1ſt. 
the ſolar tropical year of the world; 2dly, the correſponding year 
of the current Julian period ; 3dly, the vear before or after the 
chriſtian era, in which the full moon epact {computed not from 
the fir, but from the laſt point, of a full moon-day) either has 
been already, or moſt certainly will be, 21 days, 7 hours, 46' 54" 
15” preciſely, at the vutumnal equinox. 

The ſteps of the calculation regiflered, 


The CALCULATION, 

1. Look into my chronological table of fingle years, for the 
Axtieth year of Terah, the father of Abraham, and over againſt 
it will be found, A. M. 1938, which i: the ſolar tropical 
year of the world required, as I ſhall evince. 

2. To A.M. 1938 add A. J. P. 706, and the ſum 2644, wil 
be the correſponding year of the current Julian period. 

3. From A. J. P. 4713 ſubtra& A. J. P. 2644, and the remain- 
der 2069, will be the ſolar tropical year before the vulzar 
Chriſtian æra. | 

4. 1938 ſolar tropical years produce 707839 days, 16 hours, 
42! 00/! OO. 

5. To find the number of lunations in 1938 ſolar tropical years. 
1938 years — 19 = 102 Cycles. 102 cycles X 235 lunations 
= 23970 lunations. 

But as we want the diſtance between the laſt point of full moon 

day, and the moment of the autumnal equinox, we mult ſubtract 
I lanation, and there will remain 23969 lacations. 
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D. H. U 1 
6. 23969 lun. produce 707818 8 55 5 45 


— — 


— Tie diſterence is 


che aſumed epact 21 7 46 54 which was to be done. 
to a moment f. 


— 


ſhould now confirm the truth of this refult by a calculation 
made backwards from ſome one year, in the current eighteenth 


century of chriſtianity, (and if you deſire it, I will, with pleaſure, 


gratify your requeſt) but 1 would beg your leave to omit it at 
preſent, as I rather chooſe (notwithſtanding your wran/awerab; 
calculation) to perform my promiſe with reſpett to that ancient 
eclipſe of the moon, in the fifty fourth year of the ſecond perio4 
of Calippus, propoſed to me by you, and recorded by Ptolemy 
from Hipparchus. 

You have now, Sir, been fully inſtructed, by my guidance 
and direction, what methods you are to purſue, and what paths 
you are to walk in, in order to make the required calculation, 
excepiis excipiendis, every way ſimilar to mine. | 

I ſhall only add, that if either you yourſelf (but let us have n6 
more burleſquing 1 beſecch you) or any one of your aſtronomica! 
acquaintance, can give a ſolution of propoſition 11, juſt as I hav* 
ſtated page 683 ; and as I have ſet you the example, quite inde- 
pendent of my radical numbers, and tabular meaſures, then (and 
not till then) I ſhall be inclined to ſuſpeR, that I have put 
wrong interpretation upon the general expreſſions made ule o 
by Moſes, in the Hebrew text of his Pentateuch. For from mv 
aſtronomical interpretation of a few Hebrew texts, in the Penta 
teuch of Moſes, and from no other ſource or fountain, have 
happily derived ſuch luni- ſolar characters as are mathematrcally, 
and in their application, uniformly and univerſally true. 


Ac oy Tw Ocw. 
Jam, Rey, Sir, your affectionate brother, 
And humble ſervant to command, 


JOHN KENNEDY 


* Tf I had not thought it expedient to ſtudy brevity, I could have ſhewed 
ou tour different methods of finding the epact in a given ſolar year. Bu: 
the calculation required will oblige yon, after my example, to aſcertain, 
tut, the appropriated ſolar year, and then your full moon epa& in it's aſ- 
tumed quantity. And, fince I have opened the way for you, you mult no: 
expect an abatement of a ſingle third of time; and ſhould I be, fo indul- 
gent towards you, nature itſelf would reclaim. 


| Ns every intelligent reader judge, whether theſe are not fair and equita- 
'1;T TINS, 


Mr. LOCKE'* 
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IV; 


Mr. LOCKE's Treatiſe of FREE-WILL; or, The true intel- 
lectual SYSTEM of the UNIVERSE, 


{ Concluded from p. 656.) 
HAF. XVII. 


HAVE now but one thing more to add, and that is, to take 

notice of a common miſtake, which learned men have been 
guilty of; of confounding this faculty of Fare WILL, with 
Liberty, as it is a ſtate of pure perfection; for what is more 
common, than in writings, both ancient and modern, to find 
men boaſting of the Ex rb avrweutruy, the liberty of contrari- 
%, 1, e. to good or evil; as if this were really a liberty of per- 
fection to be in an indifferent equilibrious ſtate to do good or evil 
moral: which 1s too like the language of the firſt tempter, T hore 
alt be as Gop, knowing good andevil, Gen. iii. 5. Whereas, the 
true liberty of a man, as it ſpeaks pure perfection, is, when, by 
the right uſe of the faculty of FREE WiLL, together with the 
aſiſtance of Divine grace, he is habitually fixed in moral good ; 
or ſuch a ſtate of mind, as that he doth freely, readily, and eaſily 
comply with the law of the Divine life, tak ing @ pleaſure in com- 
placence therewith ; and having an averſation to the contrary, or 
when the law of the Spirit of Life hath made him free from the 
law of ſin, which is the death of the ſoul. 

But when, by the abuſe of that natural faculty of FREE Witt, 
men come to be habitually fixed in evil and ſinful inclinations, 
then are they, as Boetius well expreſſeth it, propria libertate captivi, 
made captive, and brought into bondage by their own FREE 
W1LL, and ohnoxious to Divine juſtice and diſpleaſure for the 
ſame. Whoſoever cuſtomarily committeth fin, which is by his 
cwn Free WILL, abuſed, or perverſly uſed, contrary to the de- 
gn of God and nature, in beſtowing the ſame upon us, is there- 
by made the ſervant of it, and deprived of that true ſtate of liber- 
ty, which is a man's perfection. 

The faculty of FREE W1LL is good, whereby men are advanced 
above the low condition of brute animals, who are under a neceſ. 
ſity of following their fancies, hormæ, and appetites to a ſenſual 
good only, or a good of private ſelfiſh utihty ; they having no 
ſenſe of that good of honeſty and righteouſneſs, which is of a 
different kind from it. But this faculty being that which is pro- 
per to creatures, and to imperfe& Beings only, hath a mixture 
of creaturely weakneſs and imperfections in it; and, therefore, is 


liable to be abuſed, ſo as thereby to become to ourſelves the cauſe 


of our own bondage and ſervitude. Whereas, true liberty, which 
:5 a ſtate of virtue, holineſs, and righteonſneſs, a communicated 


Divine perfection, or participation of the Divine nature, can ne- 


ver be abn ſed. 
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V. 
T. MO U'G'H/T So RB D-EMPT ION. 


To the EDITORS of the CHRIsTIAn's MAGAZIN E. 
GENTLEMEN, 


What follows may not improperly be a ſupplement to the ſtriftures 
ſent you, which appeared ih your laſt magazine. 


Somerſet-houſe, I am, Gentlemen, your humble ſervant, 

Dec. 25. CHRISTIANUS. 
HERE is in the amiable character of a Redeemer, every 
thing we could hope or wiſh ; every thing that can pleaſe 

and gratify the mind of man, ſuppoſing him to be governed by 
cool and unbiaſſed reaian. Let it but be allowed that we are fin 
ful and imperfect creatures, as all our actions proclaim ; and the 
plan of our redemption by Jeſus Chriſt will not only be jaltifcd 
in all it's parts, but will appear to be ſuch likewiſe as every rca- 
ſonable perſon muſt have approved of, had it been ſubmitted tc 
his own choice. Wearied with fins, and preſſed down with infrm- 
ities as we are, what can we deſire more than a Saviour, who 
thus kindly addreſſeth us, Come anto me all ye avho travel and re 
heavy laden, and 1 will give you reft : I avill be merciful to your u. 
righteouſneſs, and your fins and iniquities auill I remember no more ©” 
When we icriouily reflect on the imperfection of our beſt ſervices, 
and how little we can do, or at leaſt are willing to do, to merit 
the approbation of our great Creator; will it not exceed all that 
we could hope or think, to find ourſelves in the way to eteria! 
happineſs, conducted by his friendly hands, who has not only re- 
deemed us from the puniſhment due to fin, but opened unto us 
the gate of everlaſting life? When we reflect farther, how unable 
we are, of ourſelves, to know the will of God, and to ſearch 
out the manner of worſhip which is moſt agreeable to him; ſhall 
we not eſteem it a bleſſing that we are favoured with a revelation 
from heaven, wherein all our defects are ſupplied, and wherein 
we have ſet before us a moſt complete rule of life, recommended 
by ſuch plainneſe, that he who runs may read it, and enforced 2s 
the {ame time by the example of it's divine Author? Would we 
have this rule leſs perfect? Not if reaſon is to judge and deter- 
mine: tor reaſon cannot but approve of it, however our paſſions 
may condemn it. When we reflect once more on our own re— 
luctance to virtue, and the many temptations there are to with— 
draw us from it, is it not enough to cheer our drooping ſpirits in 
the courie of our duty, and to keep us from deſponding in the 
execution of it, to be ſenfihle of our title to His help in time of 
need, who. kindly ſays to every willing ſervant, My grace is /«/- 
cient for tote. Thus is our ſtrength made perfect in weaknei*, 
and we may happily glory in our inſirmities. Do we want no {uc- 
ccurs from zbove? Are we ſelf-ſufhcient, and deſpiſers of th. 
eifc of God? If fo, we mull, however, acknowledge the wel! 
meant Kindneis, though we are too proud to make uſe of it to 

our 
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dur own advantage. Lay now theſe things together; weigh them 
well; compare what we have loſt in Adam with what we have 

ained in Chriſt ; ſet one over againſt the other, our wretchedneſs 
F mean by nature, and the bleſſedneſs of our ſtate by redemption: 
and then let us be ſo unreaſonable, if we can, as to object to the 
method of our falvation, or wiſh that a little more had been done 
to render us conſummately happy. Indeed we cannot wiſh it, 
unlets we would abſurdly deſire what is impoſſible and incon- 
filtent, that heaven was opened to impenitent ſinners, or that vice 
and happineſs were one. 

If tuen theſe things are ſo ; if our Redeemer has placed us in 
a condition 0: all others the moſt eligible co us, would we conſult 
the dictates ot our own hearts, does it not well become us to be 
thanktul ? Nay, would it not argue the groſſeſt inſenſibility, or 
the moſt ſtubborn infidelity, not to be truly thankful ? Alas! if 
we were indeed inienfible, our ingratitude would be no ſin: but 
now we ſay, we ſee and believe the truth, as it is in Jeſus, there- 
fore our fin remaineth : ſhould we not ſing it with joyful lips, 
when the Lord has put a new ſong into our mouths, even a 
thankigiving unto our God? 

Avraham rejoiced to fee our Saviour's day, and he ſaw it and was 
glad. But how did he ſee it? Not preſent, as we do, but at a great 
diſtance off; not in the real ſubſtance, but in the ſhadow only; 
not face to face as we ſee it, but as it were, through a glaſs darkly. 
And yet He rejoiced, we are told, in this diſtant proſpect of a 
Redeemer. O ſhame to us chriſtians ! if we are leſs willing 
to rejoice, nay, if We are not more willing to rejoice 1a propor- 
tion as our motives for rejoicing are ſtronger than His. The wiſe 
men, upon ſeeing the ſtar of our Lord in the eaſt, chearfully 
came to worſhip him, and rejoiced, as the ſcriptures aſſure us, 
with exceeding great joy. And yet, what were theſe wiſe men? 
Perſons who hardly knew the meaning of this ſtar, and who, con- 
ſequently, had but a faint glimmering conception of him to whom 
it pointed. Buc We, who have long enjoyed the glorious light of 
the goſpel, and have been taught to know and comprehend what 


is the breadth and length, and depth and height, of the love of Chriſt ; 


May it not well be queitioned, whether even we, who are thus 
highly favoured of God, have ever experienced in ourſelves that 
inward joy and pleaſure which theſe wiſe men felt on account of 
their Lord and Saviour? Iſaiah, ſpeaking of man's redemption, 
prophecies, that “ the wilderneſs of Zion ſhall be made like 
Eden; that joy and gladneſs ſhall be found therein, thankſgiving 
and the voice of melody.” An angel too, at our bleſſed Re- 
deemer's| nativity, foretels the very ſame thing in theſe words: 
Behold, ſays he to the ſhepherds, I bring you good tidings of great 
Joy, which ſhall be to all people. O tell it not in Gath, publiſh it not 
iu tbe ſtreets of Aſtelon, that many, too many of us chriſtians ſeem 
inclined to thwart theſe prophecies ; and, by our ſtrange ingrati- 
tude and unthankfulneſs, to fight, as it were, againſt God !” 
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2 VI. 
MEDITATIONS. By = LADY. 


J. 


ORD, grant that 1 may fo keep this Sabbath, that it may 
be to me a pledge and earneſt of that eternal Sabbath of reſt, 
when I ſhall no more labour and ſtrive againft ſinful vain thought: 
and impertinent idle words; where this reluctancy tco good, and 
proneneſs to evil ſhall be wholly removed, and I ſhall ſerre God 
with perfection; when it ſhall be my nature, my meat and 
drink, to glorify my heavenly Father. Oh bleſſed day! when 1 
ſhall be out of a capacity of ſinning, and above the reach of a 
temptation, Lord! aſſiſt me, by the power of thy grace, that J 
may ſo labour, and do that work which thou wouldeſt have me to 
do, in theſe few days of my life, that when I die, through tha 
merits of thy bleſſed Son, I may enter into this everlaſting reſt ! 
II. 

Whilſt we are here, our thoughts of heaven are commonly in- 
terrupted wita thoughts of earth : Satan too often bringing the 
world, it's profits and pleaſures in competition with heaven, and 
it's glory. But, Lord ! help me, by the eye of faith, to look 
through the things which are temporal, to thoſe which are eter- 
nal: ſo ſhall my affections be ſet on things above, and not or. 
things below; ſa ſhall I, from my heart, ſay, I hen have I in 
heaven but Thee? And there is none upon carth that I deſire in com- 
parijon of thee. 

III. 

How great a piece of folly is it to lay out our greateſt care, anc 
our chiefeſt thoughts on the body, and neglect the ſoul, the beſt, 
the abiding part! More to value the cabinet than the jewel it 
contains; rather to chuſe the dream and fancy of an happine!> 
than the thing itſelf ! But give me, Lord! that heavenly wiſdom, 
to ſeek firſt the kingdom of God, and his righteouſneſs ; tc 
chuſe a laſting good; that, as my foul mult live to eternity, {© 
may my joys aud happineſs. 

IV. 

Such baſe hearts have we, as too often to fight againſt Gol 
with his own mercies. When he ſhowers down proſperity upon 
us, we too commonly grow more earthly and carnal, rather than 
more ſpiritual and heavenly ; neither do we fight only againf: 
God, but ourſelves too: for, contradicting the end of his mercies, 
we put him upon chaſtiſing. Lord! give me a heart to make a 
ſpiritual improvement of every mercy ; that as I have the com- 
tort, Thou mayeſt have the glory; and when I enjoy moſt here, 
enable me, believingly to ſay : To be with Chritt is bett of ail. 

V . 


So weak is our faith, and fo ſhallow are our apprehenfions ot 
heaven; that we generally have an averhon to die; whereas, did 
we conſider that our bleficd life is bid with God, in Chriſt, aud 

that 
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that death is the paſſage to it, we need not fear then to walk 
through that daik vale ; and eſpecially, ſince God hath promiſed 
to he with us in it. Lord ! fortify me with ſuch chriſtian cou- 


rage, that when death ſhall ſummon me; I may lift up my head 


with joy, in full aſſurance that the time of my eternal redemption 
from all ſin and ſorrow is drawing nigh. 


So apt are we to over-value creature-comforts, that we neceſſi- 
tate God, if he loves us, to mix bitter drops with them, to 
keep us from that great miſtake of expecting that from them, 
which is not in their nature to give. It is a great folly to expect 
ſatisfaction from vanity, and as great madneſs to ſlight and refuſe 
a real happineſs when offered. Help me then, bountiful Lord ! 
to make that uſe of thy creatures, for which thou haſt deſigned 
them ; and let my heart and affections be above, where there is no 
poſſibility of a diſappointment, but an happineſs abundantly 
larger than our narrow apprehenſions can conceive. 

VII. 

How deſtructive the love of vain company is to the power of 
godlineſs is eaſily experienced; the body being not more apt to 
receive infection from the molt coxtagious diſeaſe, than the ſoul to 
be infected with fin. Sinful filence, and ſinful compliance with 
many more inconveniencies, ate too often the product of ſuch ſo- 
ciety. Make me, o my God! the companion of thoſe who fear 
thee, and turn away mine eyes from beholding vanity ; that J 
may never be in love with the vain pleaſures of the world ; plea- 
ſures which, in the midſt of laughter, give the heart occaſion to 
be ſad : But make me to affect and eſteem religious ſohtude, which 
will give opportunity to diſcourſe with my own heart; let me ra- 
ther be a ſtranger to others than to myſelf : ſo will my conſcience 
be more ſerene and quiet, my life more harmleſs, and my death 
more comfortable. | 

VIII. 

How much do we rob God of his glory, and ourſelves of 
our comfort, by not admiring heavenly things ! He himſelf hath 
told us, in his word, which is truth, that Eye hath not ſeen, nor 
ear heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive 
achat God hath prepared fur theſe who love him. What an attrac- 
tive might this be to draw our hearts from the love of God and 
heaven, were we not ſo beſotted with the world. When Het comes 
with it's alluring enticements, we are ready to be ſwallowed up in 
the admiration of it, though we know, by experience, it is but a 
cheat ; but when heavenly things are ſet before us with the greateſt 
rhetoric, and certainty of their truth, we are too little affected with 
them. Lord! do thou enlighten me, by thy good ſpirit, to ſes and 
diſcern the excellency of things ſpiritual ; how infinitely they 
tranſcend any thing here below: and when, the multitude of trou- 
bleſome thoughts ſhall diſturb me, let thy comforts delight my 
foul ; and when, my fleſh and heart ſhall fail me, be thou the 
ſtrength of my heart, and my portion for ever, : 
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VII. 


CONFORMITY to the EXAMPLE of CHRIST enforced ; 
with an ANECDOTE, 


HE anniverſary day is not far diſtant whereon it pleaſed the 
Almighty and . univerſal Creator, from his unfathomable 
goodneſs and benignity to miſerable man, to fend us his only, 
well-beloved, and immaculate Son, to die the moſt ignominious of 
deaths upon a vile and public croſs; purely for our redemption 
from that deplorable Rate of fimple lethargy, into which we had, 
by obſtinate diſobedience ſo beyond all hopes of freedom intangled 
our wretched ſouls. How much worſe than brutally ſtupid AE we 
be, ſhould we neglect to make the true uſe of fo profound and ſo in- 
valuable a benefit! how little are we entitled to that unwearicd 
interceſſion our Divine Advocate hath been making for us ever 
fince his reſurrection, and doth continue to make for us at the 
right hand of the Father, unleſs we avail ourſelves properly of 
that reaſon he hath been pleaſed to endue us with; unleſs we in- 
ceſſantly beſeech of him ſuch portion of heavenly grace, as may 
enable us to avoid temptations of every kind, and to imitate, as 
nearly as our frail natures will permit us, the blameleſs patterns of 
our Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt ! | 

By ſuch means, and ſuch only, are we to hope for the attain- 
ing to thoſe eternal, never-fadihg, and tranſporting joys, beyond 
the utmoſt ſtretch of infallible conception. 

Deeply implanted in our hearts let grow the recollection of his 
never-erring rules; of his charitable, meek, and invariable con- 
duct, in humility and benevolence to all; in avoiding all manner 
of gluttony, all modes of licentiouſneſs, all ſpecies of hypocriſy, 
all acts of untowardneſs and rigour againſt each other, all oſten- 

tation I ſay again, let us try to copy our ever bleſſed and perfect 
original; otherwiſe the title of Chriſtian, now our chiefeſt, nay, 
our only boaſt, and radiant light, ſhall become our worſt reproach, 
and terminate in everlaſting darkneſs. 

Impious man! Thou who weareſt the maſk of chriſtianity only 
that thou mayeſt the better be able to effect thy purpoſes, dareit 
thou with all that load of hypocriſy, arrogance, avarice, and cruel- 
ty about thy heart, dareſt thou, I ſay, approach the altar! 
Remember, ere it prove too late, that all thou now poſſeſſeſt, or 
mayeſt hereafter poſſeſs in this tranſitory world, is but of mean and 
deſpicable value, when ſet in competition with thoſe enjoyments 
prepared for the truly good in that which is to come: beware 
then, o ſelf-ſufficient wretch ! nor vainly imagine, becaufe, with 
mean infiduous arts thou haſt beguiled mankind, thou canſt thy 
God! Do not obſtinately perſiſt to eat and drink thy own dam - 
nation; cleanſe thyſelf thoroughly ere thou comet to the table. 

Abah Hanihah, the moſt celebrated doctor of the, orthodox muſ- 
ſulmans, having cauſeleſſly received a malicious and violent blow in 
the face, ſpoke thus to him who ſtruck him: I could return 
you injury for the injury you have done me, but I will not 1 
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could alſo inform againſt vou to the Thalif, but J will not be an 
in former: 1 could, in my prayers and aderefics to God, repreſent 
the outrage done me, but I will ſorbear that. In fine, T could, 
at the day of judgment deſire God to revenge it; but far be it 
from me. Nav, could that terrible Gay arrive this very mo- 
ment, and couid my interceſſion then prevail, 1 would not deſire 
to enter paradiſe without you 
There is an inſtance, for vou, of a calm, ſerene, and forgiving 
wind! Happy were it for all ſuch cariſtians as thou art, had they 
lived, or could they yet retolve to live, according to the dictates 
of this wiſe and virtuous mahometan. 
PUBLICUS, 
VIII. 
THOUGH IS: on CA.GLSTIANLITY. 


7% the EDiTORS of the CHRISTIAN's MAGAZINE. 
GENTLEMEN, ' . 


F following Thoughts being the reſalt of a calm and impar- 
tial enquiry after Truth, and as the writer is deſirous of 
nothing more than that ke may underſtand and do the will of 
God; He, with all meekneſs, ſubmits them to your conſide— 
ation ; in hopes, that it they contain nothing unſuitable to 
vour plan, you will publiſh them; and thereby give ſome of 
vour pious and diſcerning readers an opportunity, either to 
confirm or to confute them, as they ſhall be found moſt 
deſerving. | 

I aw, Gentlemen, your moſt humble ſervant, 


C. 


MAN, by his diſobedience, being fallen ſrom his original 

VI perfection; it became neccifary, in order to his reſto- 
ration, that Chriſt, his appointed deliverer, ſhould aſſume the 
fallen nature, and, by his ſuffering and death, make ſatisfaction 
ter the ſins of the world. 


—— 


il. Accordingly we are told, „in the ſulneſs of time, our Lord 


came to gut away fin by the ſacrifice of himſesf © he bare our fins in 
iis own body on the tree;“ ſaitained the puniſhment that was 
due, and thereby averted the anger of our Creator; and rendered 
iim again placid, propitious, and bountiful unto us. 

III. Although it be true that Chriſt was the Lamb flain from 
the foundation of the world,” and conſequently paid the price of 
our redemption before we were born; yea, and that he did this 
for every man;ꝰ yet it is not to be ſuppoſed that al] mankind 
are actually delivered from the curſe of the Jaw, and reſtored to 
the favour of heaven; but only thoſe, who, from a conſciouſ- 
nels of their poverty, diſclaim all hope of purchaſing ſalvation 
by their goodneſs, aud are enabled, by divine. faith, to lay hold 
of it, through the mediation of the bleſſed Jeiuz, 
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IV. The condition of thoſe, in whom this happy change han. 
taken place, is vaſtly different from what it formerly was. From 
being ſervants of fin, ſtrangers and enemies to God, and children 
of the wicked one, they are now become holy and beloved {cy 
of God, and children of the light: they“ are no longer tran. 
gers and foreigners, but fellow-citizens with the ſaints, and ot 
the houſhold of God.” | 

V. Having © received the Lord Jeſus Chriſt,” they are called te 
walkin him.” It is their privilege, and they find it their happineſ: 
ſo to do; to abſtain from all appearance of evil. They unde: 
ſt-nd and approve the apoſtle's reaſoning, where he ſays “ being 
made free from fin, and become the ſervants of righteouſne!. 
ye have your fruits unto holineſs, and theend everlaſting life.” 
VI. Moreover, they endeavour to“ go on unto perfection 
forgetting the things behind, they preſs forward to the mark «: 
the prize of their high calling of God, in Chriſt Jeſus.” The, 
conſider that ** the righteouſneſs of the law will be fulfilled +, 
thoſe, who walk not after the fleſh, but after the ipirit,” In par 
ticular, they are convinced, that “ love is the tulfilling of tl. 
law,” and that whoſoever *©* loveth the Lord his God with al: 
his heart, and his neighbour as himſelf,” is a perfect man: the; 
will „ pray without ceaſing, rejoice evermore, and in ever, 
thing give thanks ;?” and farther, ** will do to every one, as the: 
defire every one ſhould do to them.” 

VII. This is the ſummit of Chriſtian perfection: highe: 
than this, therefore we cannot go; but it is apparent „. 
may go ſo high, becauſe our Lord, who does not require in 
poſſibilities, has commanded it. 

VIII. If any one ſhould aſk me, what I. think of the nature 
of ſin, as it is called, being totally ſubdued in the children 0 
God; I would, with all meekneſs, anſwer, I know no ſcriptur: 
whence it can be deduced, that any of the children of God hav: 
the nature of ſin in them. Such a poſition, I conceive, is rather 
repugnant to the whole tenor of the goſpel, inconſiſtent wit! 
ſound experience, and contrary to the light of reaſon, | 

Firſt, That it is repugnant 19 the wwhole tenor of the gf, 
appears 

1. From Rom. viii, where, ver. 1, the apoſtle makes it 
the diſtinguiſhing character of thoſe who are in Chriſt, that they 
«« walk after the ſpirit.” He tells them, ver. 2, they may de 
it; “ for the law of the ſpirit of life hath freed them from the 
aw of fin and death.” Indeed he allows, “ while we are under 
the law,” that is, in condemnation ; (compare chap. vii. 6, wit 
chap. viii. 1,) or have in us the carnal mind, the principles 0! 
corrupt nature, we cannot walk fo as to be approved of by God 
«« for the carnal mind, ver. 7, is enmity againſt God; is not 
ſubject unto his law, neither indeed can be:“ conſequeut!y, 
7 they that are in the fleſh cannot pleaſe God,“ ver. 8. 
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«< But, continues the apoſtle, ye (chriſtians) are not in the 
fle n;“ ye cannot plead any ſuch moral impotency to obedience ; 
ye have no law in your members bringing you into captivity to 
the law of fin: for how is it poſſible? Has not the Spirit of God 
taken up his abode, John xiv. 16, 17, or, does he not dwell in 
you ? If not, then indeed you are in bondage, under the guilt and 
dominion of fin ; but in that caſe it is plain you ought not to call 
yourſelves believers, children of God, or chriſtians ; for, „if any 
man have not the ſpirit of Chriſt, he is none of his,” ver. 9. 

How much this paſſage is perverted, when cited to prove that 
fin dwells in chriſtians, is amazing; and the more ſo, as the 

erverſion cannot but be obvious to all who attend to the ſcope 
or deſigu of the apoſtle's reaſoning ; the ſum of which certainly 
is, As ach already appeared, that all who are united to Chriſt, 
dy the Holy Spirit's dwelling in them, are delivered from the 
guilt, the power, or, in one word, the being of fin. 

2. From the church being called the body of Chriſt, Col. 1. 
24, which undoubtedly implies, that all the members of it are 
waſhed from all filthineſs ; or that blaſphemous conſequence 
would follow, viz. Chriſt and Behal are not only connected, but, 
in ſome ſenfe, incorporated with each other. 

3. From it's being declared, Heb. xii. 22, that chriſtians 
are „come to mount Zion, to the city of the living God, the 
heavenly Jeruſalem; into which place St. John tells us, 
Rev, xxi. 27 *, nothing that defileth, 1. e. that is defled, can 
enter. 

4. From the conſideration that chriſtians are reconciled to 
God; which could never be fo long as any part of the carnal 
mind remained; for that being ſimple enmity in it's nature, no 
reconciliation can poſſibly be effected but by it's total deſtruction. 
Hence it 1s faid that Chrift, in reconciling man to God by the 
croſs, has Hain the enmity thereby, Eph. ii. 16. 

5. From the paſſages that ſpeak of the immaculate purity of 
chriſtians in the moſt clear and expreſs terms, Theſe are too 
numerous to be all cited, and the following may be ſufficient tor 
our purpoſe : 


It ſeems by the Leavenly Yeruſalem here, we are to underſtand the goſpel 
church; not only ftrem the writer to the Hebrews giving her the ſame 
title, and from the manner wherein this viſion was introduced to the evan- 
Zelitt, the angel ſaying unto him, “ Come, I will ſhew thee the bride, 
the lamb's wife ;** but the viſion itſelt ſeems to import it: the city de- 
trerded out of heaven from God, and the deſcription of it agrees, in 
many particulars, with that city which Ezekiel ſaw; a main difference 
being, © this (we are particularly told) had no temple,” whereas 7hat had; 
which confines it to the Jewiſh church, and Levitical ſervice 3 But this is 
the characteriſtic of the goſpel diſpenſation, wherein the bodies of the faithful 
are the temples of the Holy Ghoſt. Moreover it is ſaid, ver. 24, that“ the 
Kings of the earth ſhall bring their glory into this city ;“ which cannot 
with propriety be ſaid of the church triumphant ; they having no more glory 
an the meaneſt ſubject, 
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If any man be in Chrift, he is @ new creature; old things are a 
fed away, behold all things are become new, 2 Cor. v. 7. Such WErEe 
home of you : : but ye are waſhed, ye are ſanclificd, ye are juſiificd, &c. 

1 Cor. vi. 11. Ye have put off the man, avith bis deeds, Col. iii, 

Ind put no difference between them and us, purifyinr their Peart: 
by faith, Adds xv. 2. Seeing ye 3 8 fouls in oveying 5. th, 
truth, 1 Pet. i. 22. Chrift lowed the church and gave himſelf fe 74 
that he might ſanctify and cleanje it, and pr font it unto himyelf a g- 
rious church, wi /thout ſpot or b. emiſb, or any ſuch thing, but that 7 
Gul be holy and without beinijh, Eph. v. 25 27 T hey who 
are in Chri/t have crucified the fleſh, avith it's afedtions and lujts, 
Gal. v. 24 

It may be neceſſary, before I proceed, to anſwer ſome ob- 
12 8. 

The en prag chap. xvii. 9, declares, that . 
TOS of man is deceitful above all things, aud deſperately wicked. 

L anſwer, this declaration cannot prove that for which it is cited; 
becauſe 2 1t * longs not fo all men without EXC eption, as appears 
rom what our Lord ſid of Nathaniel, Behold un Iſraelite indeed, 
in aubcm is no guiiz, It ought therefore to be reſtrained to the un- 
regenerate part of mankind. 

2. It is objected, that the apoſtle, 2 Cor. viii. 1, in exhorting 
believers to c/ean/e themſelves from all filtbineſs of fieſb and /proct, 
plainly encugh intimates, that they were not then cleanſed, uc! 
ther were already perfect. 

This paſſage is exackly parallel with 1 Theft. v. 22. All that i, 
contained in the other; for nothing can be more certain, tha 
_ whoſoever 2% ains from all appear, ance 0 ' evil, does, i fate 

eanſe himſelf from all pollution of fle and fpiriz; and it he ag 
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* not already attained (ſuppoſing he perleveres in that conduct to the 
* end) be unWou%tedly wuill perfect holineſs in the fear of Ga. 
Vs 3. It is objected, that believers, thoſe who are r//2: 20h Crit, 
, whoſe life 7s hid noch Chriſt, in God, even theſe, are ſtill exhort- 
Wh ed to mortify their members which are upon earth; fornication, 
. &c. Col. iii. 5. 

14 To this we may reply, that it cannot be ſuppoſed the ſpect: 

q Inquity here enumerated, had any of them any place in thoſe to 


whom the apoltte addreſſes himſe! t; ſeeing that, inconteſtibly, 
would be to eject them from the chriſtian covenant. . His deſiga, 
therefore, was to caution them againſt thoſe fins from which they 
he d clean eſcaped, left they fliould afterwards be intangled and 
Cvercome by ten. 

4. I know it is uſually ſuppoſed that the temptation, or per- 
haps rather, the capacity of being overcome when tempted, to 
any of thoſe wickedneites which St. Paul here particularizes, 1» 
a corruption of human nature; and therefore, while that exiſts, 
we cannot be ſaid to be delivered from ide, ren:ains of in- - davelling 
7h. 

This object: ion, | apprenend, is full of the groſſeſt abſurdity, 


as it tends to marr aud wane imperſect the creature that God hath 
made 
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made, by annihilating the diſpoſitions that are the conſtituent 
parts of his being; and which become evil, only by being unwar- 
rantably gratified, Temptation does not imply impurity ; for 
otherwiſe, neither would that ſpotleſs Lamb, aus wvas in all points 
tempted like as ave are, be yet without ſin. The truth is, it is nei- 
ther a ſterile incapacity, proceeding from any natural or artificial 
cauſe ; nor yet a ſtoical apathy, reſulting, perhaps, from pride 
and moroſeneſs, that conſtitutes the chriſtian grace of continuance 
but a principle of purity prevailing in the heart, which reſtrains 
the propenſities of nature within the bounds preſcribed by the 
law of God, inſomuch, that neither the imagination is ever per- 
mitted to wander upon forbidden objects; but the faithful 
chriſtian, with a becoming firmneſs, conſtantly repreſſes tempta- 
tion in it's firſt approach, cautiouſly avoids all occaſion of evil, 
and by Divine grace, keeps himſelf pure, ſo that the wicked one 
Cannot rouch him, 

II. It is inconſiſtent with Sound exßerience. This can be prov- 
ed only by appealing to thoſe who have taſted the good word of 
Gal, and received the gift of the Holy Ghoſt ; abo are born of the 
Spirit, and made the children of God by adoption and grace. Sup- 
pokng then, we were to enquire of theſe, whether, at the time 
they found redemption in the blogd of Feſus, the forgivene/s of fins; 
they did not allo find an abſolute freedom from every principle 
of corruption, every thing that was evil in it's own nature; I 
dare ſay, were this queſtion put to all the living believers that 
are now in the kingdom, nine out of ten, at leaſt, would an- 
ſwer in the affirmative. What ſtronger proof then need we pro- 
duce, for the eſtabliſhment of our doctrine ? 

It may be objected, that although it is granted the child of 
God feel; no fin ät the time here ſpecified, yet fin may be in him 
concealed ; for, ſay theſe objectors, To feel all love and no fin, 
is no proof there is none.“ 

The abſurdity of this objection, if I miſtake not, will appear, 
when I ſhew 

III. That the poſition argued againſt is contrary to the lig ht of 
reaſon. Suppoſe any one taou!d aſſert, that a man may have 
anger in him, yet not be angry; pride in him, yet not be proud 
the love of the world in liim, yet not love the world ; what 
ſhould we think of ſuch a man's underſtanding ? And yet it is 
full as irrational, and as manifeſtly inconſiſtent, to ſay that there 
15, or may be, anger, pride, or the love of the world in that 
heart, where only meekneſs, humility, and the love of God are 
telt. 

It will not mend the matter at all, to ſay, „ theſe tempers are 
there, -but they do not reiga : ior if, by theſe tempers, a capa- 
bility of being overcome by temptation caly is meant, it is beſide 
the queſtion in that point we are agreed; But, if turpitude, 
wickedneſs of any kind, any thing which the law God condemns, 
is intended, then the objectlon implies a contradiction; for it is 
an infallible axiom, that ſin cannot, in any kind or degree, wok 
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where it does not reign ; no more than fire can live where it does 
not burn. Guilt and power being-eſſential properties of fin, it 
follows, that where one of them is, they all neceſſarily muf be; 
and where any one is wanting, none of them can be chere; for tc 
ſeparate theſe is to ſeparate a thing from itſelf. 

Some of the conſequences porearily flowing from the doc- 
trine recommended, are ſo excellent in themſelves, and fo pe- 
culiar to it, that they deſerve a recital, 

1. The painted hypocrites, who drag nigh unto God with the: 
mouths, and hincur him with their lips, but whoſe hearts and 
lives, in ſecret, give the lie to their profeſion ; would, as well 
as the openly profane, be effectually cut of from all hope of 
ſalvation, till they put away the evil of their doings, and gat they 
unte their God right humbly. O what a ſevere inquiſition would 
it be, amongſt all ſes and parties in chriſtendom, to try the ge 
nuineneſs of their faith by the unſpotted purity of their heart 
and the anblameableneſs of their conyerſation ! 

2. Antinomianiſm would be totally aboliſhed. The could be 
no ſpace for it in the world, upon the principle that guiit and 
condemnation necefſarily attend moral impurity. And here let 
me abſerve, how futile and unavailing eyery attempt to overthrov, 
it in any other way would be. Do but allow them their capita! 
doctrine, their foundation-principle, viz. That Chriſt has 1o p7 
away fin, as to exculpate thoſe whoſe ſouls are defiled with it 
from guiltineſs before God; and then no extenſ,veneſs of read- 
ing, no ſkill in languages, no logical abilities will be able ts 
ſhake the Luciferian edifice raiſed thereon. All attempts to de 
it will be but ineſtectually endeayouring to pull down with one 
hand what has been made impregnable by the other. 

3. The great conteſt about inherent and imputed righteouſ— 
neis would be at an end. No one would dare to make the 
imaginary transfer of Chriſt's righteouſneſs a cloke for their wick. 
edneſs.” Nor could the propheciers of ſmooth things, ether fow 
pillows under the arm-holes of fleepy profeſſors, or daub, with 
untempered mortar, the whated walls. 

4. From this doftrine the faithful people of God receive the high. 
eſt encourage nent to hold on their way. Apprized of the device 0 
the adverſary, and alſo of the ſuperior principle of grace in their 
hearts, they chearfully aſſume the whole armour of God, mantully re- 
ſilt whenever they are aſſailed, and, in the ſtrength of their maſter, 
go forth from conquering to conquer: whereas, the contrary ſup- 
poſition, is pregnant with every thing frightful and diſcouſaging 
it implies our contending with a power that has poſſeſſion of our 
itrength, and who, notwithſtanding we are become the object. 
of God's favour and protection, fill maintains his ufurpation 0i 
aur breaſts, and there proſecutes the war in defiance” of the 
power of our almighty Redeemer. Is it to he wondered at, 1: 
thoſe who are, prepoſſeſſed with ſuch apprehenſions, ſhould either 
decline the chriſtian warfare, or faint in the day of battle; ei 
ther not prepare to ſtand in the evil diy, or, having done fo, nat 
to Nand ? O. 
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1 moſt happy conſideration, and what every man ſhoutd 

continually have in mind, is, that he, and every thin, 
around him, at all times, in all places, and upon all occaſions, a 
entirely under the guidance. and care of Providence. Nothin 
comes to paſs by accident. That power which formed the uni- 
verſe is preſent every-where, and all things are actuated by his 
immediate direction. The contrary of this ſuppoſition is incon- 
ſiſtent with the nature of an omnipotent and omniſcient Deity, 
and with the ſubordination and dependency of created things ; 
which can no more ſubſiſt, than they could at firſt be produced, 
without a Supreme agency. As the Being which made us is all- 
wi.e, he mult intend us for certain ends and purpoſes ; as he is 
all-powerful, theſe purpoſes muſt inevitably be fulfilled ; and to 
this we may add for our comfort, that, as he is all-good, his de- 
ſigns mult neceſſarily be to give us happineſs. With a very little 
attention we may obſerve events continually ariſing, without any 
defign or thought of ours, without our care, and contrary to we 
intent and expectation; while our deep-laid and, as we believe, 
infallible ſchemes, miſcarry and come to nodght, by means wholly: 
unforeſeen, and notwithſtanding our utmoſt induſtry. Does not 
this prove us to be at the abſolute diſpoſal ef ſome ſuperior 
power, who, as he pleaſes, governs and orders all things, and 
on whom all events intirely depend. And from this know 
ledge does there not reſult the moſt rational and well:grounded 
ſatisfaction, when we conſider that this power is all- good, and 


that whatſoever we may at preſent ſuffer, or however contrary the 


appearance of things may ſeem, our happineſs will be the certain 
conſequence ? Is not this ſufficient to make us bear up under pain 
or poverty, or diſappointment; to ſubmit, with chearfulneſs, to 


His diſpenſations, and reſign our affairs into the hands of that be- 


nificent and almighty Being, who, we are aſſured, intends the 


felicity of all his creatures, and Knows what is goed for us much 


better than we ourſelves do. How terrible muſt every thing 
around us ſeem, and what continual fears muſt we lie under, had 
we only our own foreſight, care, and power to preſerve us from 
thoſe innumerable accidents which are always threatening us on 
every ſide ? But how quiet and perfectly ſecure may we be, from 
a certainty, that the ſame goodneſs Which gave us being, guards 
us, that he loves us, that he created us to be happy, that nothing 
can oppoſe his will, or happen to us, but by his appointment, 
_ I appoints every thing in the very beſt manner that is 
poffible. | . 

That Being which created has undoubted power over all: we 
are the creatures of his will; and to feſign entirely to his diſpen- 
ſations is not only our duty, but dur greateſt ha pineſs. It is 


impoſſible for our ſhallow reaſon to comprehend the depths of In- 


fitite wiſdom: we Tearce diſcern dne inch before us, much lefs the 
connettions 
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connections and relations between times and things, which lis 
widely diſtant from one another; and are concealed from all hn: 
His eye who fees every thing together, in one point of view. It 
is vain madneſs and preſumption for us to pretend to judge, who 
neither know the antecedents nor the conſequences of things; 
but we ought to fit down aſſured and ſatisfied, that whatever be. 
falls us here, whatever diſtreſſes we may endure, they are all ap- 
pointed by the will of God, and are fo many advances towards 
perfeQion. Whilſt we behold the whole brute ctcation purſuing 
ſuch meaſures as are moſt perſective of their happineſs, directed 
thereto by a principle of nature, which it is a torce upon them 
to reſiſt, Can we believe man only left at random, to blunder on 
without any other guide but his own blind judgment! Inſtinct in 
them is ever right, informing them truly what they ought to fol- 
low or avoid; but our judgment ſcarce knows what to wiſh for, 
and would ofeatimes lead us to our ruin, did not Providence 
interpoſe. Were we our own carvers, we ſhould all of us be miſe- 
Table ; and, like thoſe miftaken creatures which addreſſed Jupiter 
for a change in their condition, we ſhould repent our choice, and 
pray to have our wiſhes taken from us. As for happineſs in ge— 
neral, heaven ſeems to have been very equal in it's diſtribution. 
"There are none ſo giferable, but they have many bleſiings to be 
thankful fer; nor any ſo happy as to be wholly free from uneaſl- 
neſs. The moſt uſeful things of life are common alike to all : 
the ſun affords it's benign influence and light, and warms the 
meaneſt cottage as well az the moſt ſtately palace; and the 
humble peaſant enjoys the benefit of the refreſhing air as am- 
ply as the moſt exalted monarch. The induſtrious mechanic 
qualifies the neceſſities of nature with as good an appetite as the 
moſt wanton and luxurious epicure; and the ignorant day-labourc: 
is indulged with the refreſhments of fleep, in as high a degree 
as the deap-read icholar, or the idleft man of fortune. As for 
what we call proſperity and adverſity, the invifible chain cf 
cauſes and effects of things, paſt, preſent, and to come, is on- 
iy known to the eternal Being, who is infinitely juſt and good, 
wiſe and powerful, and who can never act in contradiction to theſe 
his attributes, however ſtrar.ge and unaccountable things may ſeem 


to us. 


The ways of heaven are dark and intricate, 

Puzzled in mazes, and perplexed with errors : 

Our underſtanding traces 'em in vain, 

Loſt and bewilder'd in the fruitleſs ſearch ; 

Nor ſees with how much art the windings run, 

Nor where the regular confuſion ends. rsd. 


7 


Then let us acquieſce in God's all-wiſe diſpoſal of affairs, and 
with humble reverence ſubmit to that ſtation and condition of 
life, which he hath alloted ſor us; for this, and only this can 

ive us that happy contentment of mind, in which true felicity 


15 to be found, What can be worth our anxiety ? Human us 18 
ut 
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but one ſhort ſtage in our journey onward, through the number- 
leſs gradations of being; and the world an inn, where we only 
call 1a our progreſs towards perfection. — One generation paſſes, 
another comes; and it's inhabitants are always changing. 


XI. 
PARTICULARS reſpecting the HISTORY of the MARTYRS, \ 
Page 340. : 
In/lead of the two paragraphs following line 10, the reader is deſired 
to ſubſlitute the undermentioned. 
FTER the weſtern parts of the world, the vallies of Pied- | 
mont excepted, had continued in the moſt abje& ſlavery to the bl 
monſters abovementioned for ſome centuries, it pleaſed the divine 1 
zoodneſs, about the year 1124, to raiſe up, in the kingdom ot | 

France, a man named Peter Bruys, and two other perſons, Henry 
and Arnold, to oppoſe the falſe opinions of the popgs of Rome, . 
and their aſſociates ; but after they had earneſtly laboured, for 
ſome time, to eſtabliſh the true chriſtian doctrine, each of them 
were compelled to ſuffer an ignominious death on account of their 
profeſſion, the former was burnt (in Agididu Urbe) at St. Gille's. 
In 1160, the reformed principles being again ſpread abroad in 
France by Peter Waldus, a rich merchant, a molt furious perſe- 
cution was raiſed againſt the adherents therèto; by means of 
. which, numbers of them were diſperſed throughout the {everal 
provinces of Languedoc, Provence, and Picardy, and in theſe 
places they e a ſo faſt under the protection of Raymond, 
count of Tholouſe, and the two counts of Beziers and Carcaſſon 
that, in 1198, pope Innocent III publiſhed a cruſade, in which 
he offered ſull remiſſion of all fins to princes, and all other per- 
tons, who would take up arms in order to exterminate them; and, 
ſuch was the deplorable ſtupidity of the times, that no leſs then 
520,000 men aſſocĩiated together for that purpoſe, in conſequence 
whereof beziers was ſoon taken by ſtorm, and 60,000 of it's in- 
habitants, according to ſome, or 500,000, as is aſſerted by others, 
were deſtroyed. without mercy ; the pope's legate crying out in or- 
der to ſtimulate the ſoldiers Kill them all, catholics and here- 

tics, for thy Lord knoweth them that are his.” 

50metime in 1210 twenty-four perſons were deprived of their 
lives at Paris for their chriſtian profeſſion, as were alſo four hun- 
dred others, ſhortly after, for the ſame reaſon ; a prince, named 
Armericus was hanged, and the lady of Caſtile was ſtoned to 
dcath. | 
Anno 1379 the papal tenets were zealouſly-oppoſed by John 
Wickliffe, a native of this kingdom, and the doarines advanc- 
ed by him being readily embraced by numbers, not only in 
this, but in other countries likewiſe, within a ſhorc time after 
taeir publication, the romiſh clergy were ſo highly exaſperated 
thereat (perceiving that their uſurped authority was likely to be 
wreſted out of thcir hands) that they denounced death and de- 


Aruction to all ſuch as ſhould preſume to call in queſtion the 
VOL: VII. 4U truth 
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truth of any of thoſe articles, which had been ſet on foot by the 
rulers of their communion. 

Our ifland being thus favoured with that light, which at 
length ſo clearly diſcovered the hidden abominations of popith 
el, it was not long before the lives of ſome of it's inha— 
bitants were offered in ſacrifice to the inhuman rage of papal ſu- 
perſtitiqn, tyranny, and cruelty : of this number was William 
Sautre, a prieſt, who, for denying the coporeal preſence of Chriſt 
in the. ſacrament, and refuſing to worſhip angels and the cross 
with religious worſhip, was ordered to be burned alive. Being 
degraded from his ſacred functions, he was delivered over as » 
laic to the ſecular power, whom the clergy beſought to receive 
him favourably : ſuch was their ſincerity, although they forth- 
with procured tie king's writ for the immediate execution of his 
ſentence ; by virtue of which he ended his life in the flames ſome 
time in thegyear 1401 ! This man may juſtly be ſtited the proto- 
martyr for the principles of the reformed religion in Engiand, as 
no one was ever put to death there on account ef the fame before 
him. 

XII. 

An ESSAY on the preſent controverſial State of the CurIsTIAN 
Re11610x, or the true and only Way to Prack and Unity, 
By the AuT#0R of the Doctrine of Jus riFicaTion by 

FAITH; Ke. 

HERE is no one, that is in the leaſt acquainted with the iſe 

and progreſs of chriſtianity, but muſt have obſerved, that diſ- 
putes concerning the Trinity and Unity have been carried on, to 
the great diſturbance of the church, almoſt from the beginning to 
this day. The riſe of theſe diſputes was owing to mens obſerving 
that the ſcriptures expreſſly required the worſhip of one God only, 
and yet deſcribed three perſons, appropriating to each perſon his 
peculiar and diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic, and enjoyning the 
worſhip of each az God. In order to reconcile this ſeeming ab- 
ſurdity, ſuch as were reputed orthodox maintained, the three 
perſons were ſo united as to make but one ſubſtance. "This ſolu- 
tion of the dificulty appeared, to many, very unſatisfactory and 
abſurd, and put them upon contriving other methods of ſolving 
it; who, inſtead of clearing up the difficulty complained of, ge- 
nerally (tumbled upon opinions evidently containing, if not more 
in number, yet an error more viſible, more abſurd in practice, 
and of a more dangerous nature, as implying a neceſſity of wor- 
ſhipping him as God, whom, in theory, they looked upon as a mere 
creature. The orthodox then were almoſt ſure, in this diſpute, ot 
the advantage of appearing the more religious perſons, and could, 
without great difficulty, blunt the force of an objection. For their 
tencts ſuppoſing the Unity to be altogether myRerious and incom- 
prehenſible, objections ariſing from ſeeming abſurdities were eaſily 
put by, through means of challenging the adverſary to ſhew there 
Was auy real abjurdity in their opinzone, Which was deemed im- 
poſſible; 
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fible ; becauſe the doing ſo muſt preſuppoſe the underſtand- 
ing the thing, in ſome mealure, in which the abſurdity was to be 
diſcovered. Whatever objections were made, it was eaſy. to ſay 
(eſpecially as the word Pegſon was left undefined) for augh: appears 
from this objection to the contrary, that two perſons may be ſo 
united as to make one ſublance ; and, if two perſons ate to unit- 
ed as to make one ſubſtance, then they are fo united. This, 
however, was ſilencing and baffling an advertary, and ſuch an 
alverſary, as could be pretty plainly proved to be in the wrong 5 
though inſufficient to convince him that the orthodox opinion was 
right. And, indeed, all attempts towards gaining a victory any 
farther than filencing and baffing an adverſary, and proving him 
to be in the wrong amounts to, were manifeſtly abſurd. For, if 
it was impoſlible for the adverſary to prove any abſurdity or con- 
tradiction in terms in the tenets of the orthodox, becauſe myſteri- 
ous, it was equally impoſſible for the orthodox, for the ſame 
reaſon, to ſhew there was no abſurdity in their tenets, the doing 
which equally preſuppoſes the underitanding the thing, in ſome 
meaſure, in which it is to be proved that there is no abſurdity. 
Jo appeal to the ſcriptures in this caſe, and to the fathers, is en- 
tirely vain, and to no manner of purpole: for I can be better 
aſlured, that the ſcripture doctrine, if rightly interpreted, implies 
no abſurdity or contradiction in terms, than I can poſſibly be, that 
your interpretation of the ſcripture doctrine, by whatever human 
authority ſuppoſed, which ſeems to me to imply an abſurdity, or 
contradiction in terms, (and ſuch kind of interpretation it is to me, 
and muſt remain ſo, unleſs I can either ſatisfy myſelf, or another 
can ſatisfy me of the contrary, of which neither is to be expected,) 
15 the true interpretation. 

Let an orthodox perſon be ſuppoſed to inſiſt upon the neceſſity 
of an Arian's believing a moſt intimate and ineffable union of ſub- 
ſtance, will, power, preſence, operation, &c. (tor ſo Dr. Water- 
land expreſſes himſelf in his defence of ſome quarries, p. 323.) 
and an Arian be ſuppoſed to ſay, that ſubſtance and perion, in 
the preſent caſe, ſeem to him to be one and the ſame thing, and 
that diftin& perſons mult, according to his way of thinking, im- 
ply diſtin ſubſtances ; and unity of ſubſtance implies unity of 
perſon. Here the orthodox might reply, that we are not ſuthc1- 
ent judges in the caſe, as being ignorant of the principle of in- 
dividuation; and that the not clearly underflanding any thing 
does not always excuſe us from believing it, as in the caſe ot 
the Omnipreſence. This is not removing the difficulty, but 
leaving it juſt as it was before; nor was it ever inſiſted on as a 
ching neceſſary to ſalvation, to believe the Omnipreſenge, with, 
reſpe& to the particular mode of diffuſion, or extenſion of fub- 
ſtance, &c. An Arian might farther add, that whatever the caſe 
may be, as to perſon and fabſtance, he might fairly challenge 
be allowed to know, that one and the ſame will is one and the 
{ame will, and that two wills are two wills; and that it would be 

40 2 ablurd 
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abſurd even to attempt to perſuade him, that there poſſibly «xp 
be any union of wills except that of conſent, which has nothing 
ineFable in it; and it is to be called ineſfable, becauſe the 
of willing proceeds from the firſt perſon, as the fountain of v1! . 
ling: this would imply, that, upon ſuppoſition of the firſt po 
ſon's willing, the ſecond wills by neceflity of nature, even as upon 
ſuppoſition of the firſt perſon's exiſting, the ſecond is ſuppoſed by 
neceſſity of nature to exiſt. Such neceſſary willing is evidently 0 
willing at all, willing always implying freedom. This would be 
deflroying the very ground and foundation of thankfulneſs to the 
ſecond perſon, who would be no more than an inttrument in the 
hand of the firſt, and the union of operation no more ineffable 
than the co-operation of any inſtrument with the prime agen:, 
Ihe believing a propoſition is not believing the bare words ot th: 
propoſition (for that is believing nothing) but ſomething com 
prited under thoſe words; and it is abſurd for a perſon to talk ©: 
his believing any propoſition, when he knows nothing af an, 
meaning in which he believes it. If I am poſitively to believe the 
exiſtence of any thing according to ſuch particular mode, I mu" 
know ſomething of the mode before I can believe any being ſo 
exiſts, If then, may the Arian ſay, you underſtand any thing 
of ſuch move, explain it to me; otherwiſe, though you could 
convince me of being in the wrong, you would (till be as far a. 
ever from convincing me that you are in the right. If you have 
any ſenſe or meaning in your words, tell me what it is; let me 
know what it is you would have me believe; otherwiſe I ſhall be 
1» tar from being couvinced of the truth of ſuch propoſitions as you 
would have one profefs to believe, that it will be impoſſible to per 
ſuade me, unleſs you can firit convince me that you have facultic: 
of perception and underſtanding quite different from mine, that you 
believe them yourſelf. What right then have you to inſiſt upon 
the neceſſity of my believing ſuch propoſitions ; or what bene: 
could you receive from my profeſſing to believe what 1 neither do. 
a r, in my prelent circumſtances, can believe? 

Our Saviour has exprefily exhorted us to take his yoke upou 
us, becauſe, by ſo doing, we ſhould find reit unto our fouls ; for 
that his yoke is eaſy, and his burden light. Let then a per- 
{>n, when in ſickneſs, or in any great trouble and diſtreſs, care 
fully and deliberately read over the Ath——n creed, and try 
what comfort he can find to arife from conſidering that, upon 
tiioſe terms, and thoſe terms only he can be ſaved, I am over. 
whelmed with difficulties, doubts, and perplexities. Where ſha!! 
{ feek for relief? Well, and do you think it ſufficient for m, 
cure to tell me it is 1mpoſlible I ſhould ever be cured ? Why then 
13 the original end and deſign of chriſtianity thus perverted and 
abuſed ? Why 1s that peace of God which, as the apoſtle tells 
us, paſſes all mnderftanding, which God has purchaſed for us at no 


leis price than chat of the blood of his beloved Son, and which was 


deſig ned to be the fource and fountain of immenſly greater com- 
fort 
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fort and re& unto their ſouls, than could ever be compaſſed by 
the wit of man, thus reduced to ſo much leſs than nothing; and 
that religion which was intended to give me the moſt comfortable 
hope and aſſurance of having obtained peace and reconciliation 
with God, through faith in my bleſſed Saviour, made the means 

of driving me into deſpair ? | 
What then is to be done? Muſt we diſpute for ever in a method 
in which it is evidently impoſſible the diſpute ſhould ever be end- 
ed ? Is the chriſtian religion to be deemed of ſuch a nature as 
to give reaſonable cauſe for endleſs diſputes ? Maſt we be al- 
ways (if we ſuppoſe ourſelves obliged to uſe our reaſon, and think 
at all for ourſelves) ſtruggling in our own breaſts with doubts 
and perplexities without hope of redreſs, and that in conſequence 
of profeſſing a moſt comfortable religion? Muſt we be abſolute- 
iy obliged to profeſs things to be true, which, if true, cannot 
be proved to be ſo by any kind of argument whatſoever ? Or 
mult we, for the ſake of peace, be forced to rejeQ chriſtianity as 
an abſurd ſcheme, and embrace deiſm? Ought we not rather to 
have recourſe to the ſcriptures, and ſee how far the doctrine of 
the Unity is there intelligibly explained, and be content to re- 
quire the belief of it no further, leſt we make the terms of ſal. 
vation more difficult than God has made them, and incur the 
cenſure of binding heavy burdens and grievous to be born, and 
laying them on mens? ſhoulders, whilſt we ourſelves will not move 
them with one finger? And that we may find it there explained 
in an intelligible manner, we have good reaſon to expect; becauſe 
making faith abſolutely neceſſary to falyation, if they do not ex- 
plain that faith in an intelligible manner through which we muſt 
be ſaved, it is impoſſible to conceive of what uſe they can be to 
us, And J am ſure it is much better to give up, in ſome mea- 
lare, the authority of the fathers, than be forced, by too vigorout- 
ly and punctually inſiſting upon it, to give up the authority of 
ſcripture. But here ſome over-ſanguine perſon will immediately 
cry out, © Was then the true chriſtian faith of fo ſhort a date, as 
that it only made it's appearance in the world, and then immedi- 
ately vaniſhed away!“ But why ſo haſty? The fathers were 
not more infallible than other men, of which ſome of them 
have left maiks more than ſufficient to prove it; and if ſup— 
poſed to err even in matters of faith, yet their errors might not 
be in their particular circumſtances of that malignant nature, as to 
make them ceaſe to be chriſtians, or to deſtroy all right and 
title to the future reward. And it being expreſlly {aid in ſcripture, 
that one God only is to be worſhipped, if they could find no other 
way of reconciling the worſhip of a Trinity of perſons with that 
of one God, than by ſuppoting a union of ſubſtance, if they 
erred the error was excuſable; nor did they hereby, knowingly 
and deſignedly, diſhonour the Divine name in any reſpect what- 
ſover ; but, as far as appears, fincerely intended the direct con- 
wrary, But an error, though of itſelf, and in certain circum- 
ſtances 
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ſtances very excuſable, may, in other circumſtances, if too 71. 
rigorouſly inſiſted on, and required to be embraced by others, 
be of very pernicious conſequence. Even Dr. Waterland, as 
reat an advocate as he was for the conſubſtantiality, ſays, in 
is farther vindicatien of Chriſt's diwinity, p. 49, he is far from 
appealing from ſcripture to authority; ſo far from it, that in 
another place, whilſt he commends the ancients for their way 
of ſolving the Unity, as taking the beſt that human wit could 
invent or reſt upon, yet he declares there is no necetlity of 
ſhewing how the three are one; it is ſufficient that ſcripture 
bears teſtimony to the fact, that ſo it is ; we are not obliged to 
ſay how. If this be true, that we are not obliged poſitively 
to determine or ſay how, it muſt be at leaſt unneceſſary, and 
would ſeem to be aſſuming more authority than can belong to 
man, not only to determine the mode, but poſitively to require 
the belief of ſuch mode as of abſolute neceflity to ſalvation, 
If the mode be not determined in ſcripture, which muit be pre- 
ſumed to be the caſe, if we are not obliged to ſay how ; then 
the abſolutely determining that mode, by public authority, and 
requiring men to believe it as of abſolute neceſſity to ſalvation, 
is aſſuming a power of fixing the terms of ſalvation otherwiſe 
than God has fixed them; or, at leaſt, will amount to the aſ- 
ſuming authority of making a public declaration of God's having 
fixed ſuch particular terms of ſalvation, under very great uncer- 
tainty, whether he has done ſo or not. However this be, it is 
evident, that according to the learned doQtor's judgment, the 
doctrine of the conſubſtantiality is no otherwiſe neceſſary to be 
maintained, than as an expedient for ſolving the Unity ; and could 
a better be found, might ſafely be given up. And if this doctrine 
of a Unity and 'Trinity were folved in an intelligible manner, 
without ſuppoſing a conſubſtantiality, and ſuch ſolution proved, 
agreeable to the whole ſcope and tenor of ſcripture, would it not 
be of the moſt extenſive influence towards procuring that peace 
to the church which has been ſo long deſired in vain, and is 
evidently impoſſible to be procured upon other terms? In like 
manner, would not the giving a clear and rational account 
of the doctrine of juſtification by faith, and ſuch as may evidently 
appear to be agreeable to ſcripture, very much contribute towards 
bringing the diſpute to a fair iſſue and, concluſion that has ſo long 
ſubſiſted between proteſtants and papiſts; and the giving the 
like account of predeſtination, election, &c. lay the Landacion 
of a firm and laſting Union among proteitants ? If diſputants 
will tell their meaning plainly, there may be ſome hopes of de- 
termining who 15 in the right and who in the wrong ; but as 
long as they conceal themſelves under ambiguous terms, and 
quote paſſages of ſcripture at random, without regard to making 
the ſubje& matter in diſpute intelligible, or ſcripture conſiſtent 
with common ſenſe and reaſon, or with itſelf, the a a 
will 
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will be, that they muſt diſpute to very little purpoſ2, and may, 
if they will, diſpute for ever. | 

f the reader be deſirous of ſeeing any thing done in the way 
of clearing up the aforementioned difhculties, I refer him to 
the beforementioned book, wrote by the author of this eſſay. 
Nut ih any one ſhould be prejudiced againſt one part in particular of 
a ſcheme of this nature, through means of being accuſtomed 
to hear the word ier fo uſed, as to ſignify ſomething in it's 
own nature incomprehenſible; I would adviſe 'him to conſider, 
that the word mvitery is not uſed in this ſenſe in ſcripture. 
The word myſtery in ſcripture {ſignifies no more than a thing 
hid or kept lecret, and ſuch as, before the clear revelation of 
it, had been thought inconceivable and abſurd. Thus the apoſtle 
calls the union betwixt Chriſt and his church a great myſtery, 
repreſenting the ſon of God as loving it, even as a man loveth 
his own fleſh, Eph. v. 32, 29, which, under a covenant that 
denounced a 7 againit every one that confirmed not all the 
words of the law, ſo as to do them, to which curſe all the people 
were obliged to give aſſent with their own Amen, Deut. xxvii. 26, 
and which repreſented God as exceeding terrible in majeſty and 
power, could never have entered into the heart of man. For 
the ſame reaſons, the doctrine of remiſſion of ſins, through the 
blood of the ſon of God, on condition of faith in his name, 
is called a myſtery, hid from ages and from generations, it bein 
inconceivable previouſly to a revelation, that there ſhould be ſuch 
a ſudden change, as it were, in God, as well as in the nature 
of his covenant ;—and the revealing, moreover, to the ſaints, and 
to himſelf, that the goſpel ſhould be preached to all nations, or 
that the Gentiles, who were not of the ſeed of Abraham, accor- 
ding to the fleſh, ſhould be fellow-heirs of the ſame body, 
equally partakers with the Jews of the benefits of the promiſe 
made to. the ſeed of Abraham, and that without ſo much as 
entering into the covenant made with Abraham by circum- 
cifion, which was utterly inconceivable by the Jews, —is called 
the making known what are the riches of the glory of this 
myſtery of the redemption among the Gentiles ; or the making 
inown, by revelation, the myſtery, which, in other ages, was 
not made known unto the ſons of men, as it is now revealed, 
Col. i. 26, 27. Eph. ili. 3, 5, 6. And a myſtery, after it is 
known and underſtood, may be ſtill properly enough called 
a myſtery (even as a riddle, after it is found out, is ſtill called 
2 riddle) though, with reſpe& to thoſe who know and ur- 
derſtand it, it is no myſtery; and if it does ſtill continue a 
myſtery to any, then, with reſpe& to thoſe to whom it continues 
2 myſtery, it is not revealed; otherwiſe would a myſtery be 
no myſtery, and revelation no revelation, 
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A MEDITATION on the BIRTH and PILGRIMAGYE ©: 
Our SAVIOUR CHRIST, on EARTH. 


. W:0--T-T- 0-N, 


To the EDITORS of the CHRISTIAN's MAGA71Nt. 
GENTLEMEN, | 


ACCEPT of the following meditation upon the approacking 
feitival of Chriſtmas, as a New Year's Gitt, from 


Your conſtant reader and admirer, 
Efex, Dec. 8. RUSTIC ATU: 


GLORIOUS morning! whereon was born the expectation 

of nations, and whereon the long defired Redeemer of the 
world did (as his prophets had cried) rend the heavens, and 
come down in the veſture of humanity ! Thou, that by the vir- 
tue of the Higheſt wert conceived in the womb of an invio- 
late virgin, of all women the moſt bleſſed ; and yet more bleſſed 
by being thy daughter and thy ſervant, than thy mother. Thou, 
at whoſe birth the choir of heaven did fing hallelujahs, and 
angels made haſte to acquaint even ſhepherds with the news. 
——Stay, my ſoul, before I go farther, and crave leave of thy 
Lord to aſk ſome queſtions. Why wouldeft thou be firit made 
known to the meaneſt condition of men? Why are they ſent 
to {ce their Saviour, not in ſome ſplendid palace, but in the 
vileſt room of common inn; inſtead of a cradle decked with ric]: 
embroidery, lying in a deſpicable manger ? Why didft thou no: 
chuſe for the place of thy bleſſed mother's delivery, either Athens 
the learned, or Rome the imperial, or Jeruſalem the holy city 
Or, fince poor Bethlehem, by thy prophets predictions, mutt re- 
ceive that honour, why didit thou not fend millions of cheru- 
bims and ſeraphims before thee for thy harbingers ? — No, 
my God, it was tay will, it was thy will (which is the highel 
ot reatons) by thy low beginning in the fleſh to confound al! 
pride, and to teach the glories of the earth to bluſh. Yet, thu: 
born, and thus homely received, behold a new ſtar deſcending 
to illuſtrate thy obſcurity, and to conduct the wiſe men of the 
ealt (how wiſe indeed !) with their choiceſt preſents to adore thee. 
© itrange phenomena! did ever Hipparchus, or the great 'Trii- 
megiſt, or the greater Moſes, or all the Egyptian gazers con 
template before a planet, ſo irregular, ſo excentrical ? As if the 
celeſtial lights had forſaken their proper motions and poſitions to 
welcome the Lord of all nature into the world. 

And now, in the courſe of thy precious life, what ſhall ] firſt, what 
ſhall I moſt admire ? All is depth, all is wonder and amazement. 
Shall I ir celebrate thy ever-bleſſed name, for convincing the grea! 

doctor: 
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Goctors of the law in the twelfth years of thine age, when thy Di- 
vine ciſence began to blaze, which had lain before, as it were, 
UHumbering in the veil of thy manhood ? or ſhall I paſs from 
this miracle of knowledge to thy miracles of charity, in heal- 
ing the blind, the lame, the dumb? or ſhall 1 more inſiſt upon 
the acts of thy power in checking the winds, in raiſing the 
dead, in ejecting the 1mpure ſpirits ? or ſhall I remain ſtupi- 
fed (as all the learnedeſt part of the world were, which lay 
groveling in the contemplation of inferior cauſes) that at tliy 
coming all their falſe oracles and deluſions were ſtruck mute, 
and nothing to be heard at Delphos or Ammon? or ſhall J 
contemplate that at thy paſhon all nature did ſuffer, the earth 
did ſhake, and the heavens were darkened ? or laſtly, after 
thou hadſt triumphed over death and hell, whoſe keys are in 
thy hand, ſhall J glorify thy aſſumption into the higheſt hea- 
vens ? Yes, Lord, all this, and much more there 15, than the whole 
world can contain, if it were written, Yet one thing remains 
even after thy glorious departure, for the comfort of our ſouls, 
above all the miracles of thy goodneſs of thy power, that thou 
haſt diſpenſed thy ſavingſ doctrine unto curious men, not only 
by eloquent ſophiſts and ſubtile ſchoolmen, fuck as have ſince 
diſtracted and torn thy church in pieces, but by the ſimplett 
and ſillieſt inſtruments, ſo as it mutt needs be thy divine truth, 
ſince it was impreſſed by no means; for, ſuffer me again, my 
dear Saviour, to demand, in the extaſy and admiration of 
one of thy Divine veſſels, Where is the Wiſe ? Where is the 
Scribe? Where is the diſputer of this world? How ſhould we 
have known, how ſhould we have comprehended thy eternal 
generation, if thou hadit not been pleaſed to vouchſafe a filly 
fiſherman to lean upon thy breaſt, and to inſpire him to tell us, from 
his boat, that, J ie beginning was the word, and the word was 
with God, and the word was God * Therefore, to Thee, thou 
incarnate word and wiſdom of the Father; thou only true Meſſiah, 
in whom all prophecies are accompliſhed, and in whom the will 
of God, and the deſires of men are fulfilled; look down upon 
us, thy unworthy creatures, from where thou ſitteſt in thy glory; 
teach us thy love, but ſuch a love as doth fear to offend thee : 
teach us thy fear, but ſuch a fear as firſt doth love thee : and en- 
due us with thy grace, whilſt, by thy permiſſion, we walk on this 
globe, which thy bleſſed feet have trodden, to ſolemniſe this ſea- 
ſon of thy nativity, not with wanton jollities, but with hymns of 
zoy, and mcvitations of comfort. 
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M-E S 8 1 4 It. 
A Sacred EcLoGue, in Imitation of 
" ViroiL's PoLL1o. 
| 18 I : 
By Nr, FOE. 
* 6 E nymphs of Solyma! begin the ſong : 
To heav nly themes ſublimer ſtrains 
Lelong. 
The moſty fountains, and the Sylvan ſhades, 
The dreams of Pindus, andth' Aonanm: uicds, 
ÞPelivht no more — O thou my voice inſpire 
Who conch d TCiial's hall o lips with fire ! 
Niint into future times, the bard begun: 
A vugin hal conceive, 1 virgin bear a ſon! 


From“ Tefſ.'s root behold a branch ariſe, 
Whoſe tacred fiow'r with tragrance fills the 


Kies: 
Th' æthereal ſpirit cer it's leaves ſhall move, 
Asad de it's top deſtends the myſtic dove. 
Ye + heavens ! from high the dewy near 
pour, 
And in ſoft filence ſhed the kindly ſhow”r ! 


TMITAY $0 N 5, 
3. Avir7: 


7 al cc VE AM crimes 


Aue 2782 Virg. ecl. w. ver. 6. 


Jam redit et Vi irgo, redeunt Saturnia regna; 
Jam nova Proge enies cœlo demittitur alto. 
Te duce, h qua manent iceleris veltigla 
noſtri, 
Jrrita perpetua ſolvent formidine terras 
Pacatumque reget patrus virtutibus or bem. 


Nove the Virgin returns, now the king- 
dm Jt Saturn returns, now a new progeny 
fent dow n from high heaven. By mcans 
&,' whatever reliques 5 of our crimes re- 
5 be wiped away, and free the 

m erpetual tears. He ſhall govern 


tz, ch. vii. ver. 14. © Behold a vir- 
1ic-ive and bear a ſon, ch. ix; ver. 
tis & child is born, unto us a Son 


LL! 
any ernment, anc of his peace, there 
„% no end: Urn the th ro of David, 
6 Kingito: m, to order and *© ſta⸗ 


„ jadgment and with lade, for 
. ex," 


The 
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peace, with the virtues of his 


ince of peace: of the increaſe 


＋ Ch. xlv. ver. 8. 
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The I fick and weak the healing plant f. 
aid, 

From ſtorms a ſhelter, and from heut: 113 

All cimes ſhall ceaſe, and ancient fraud i 
fail, 

Returning & juſtice lift aloft her ſcale ; 

Peace o'er the world her olive wand dts 10 

And white - rob'd innocence from hcay' 46 
ſcend. 

Swift fly the years, and riſe th* expected inc; 

O ſpring to ſight, auſpicious babe be ku 

See, nature haſte her earlieſt wreaths to luing, 

With all the incenſe of the breathing ſpring. 

Sce + lofty Lebanon his head advance, 

Set e nodding foreſts on the mountains danc: 

Sce ſpiey clouds from lowly Sharon riſe, 

And Carmel's flow y top perſumes the ſte: 

Hark! a glad voice the lonely deſart chens! 

Pr epare the Away! a God, a God appears ; 


TJMITATIONS. 
VER. 23. See Mature haſte, &c. ] Virg. c:! 
iv. ver. 18. 


At tibi prima, puer, nullo munuſcula cy 1 
Errantes hederas pathm cum baccare te! 
Mixtaque rident; cologaſia fung et ac: ntho - 
Ipſa tibi blandos fundent cunabula forces. 


„For thee, O Child! ſhall the earth, 
without being tilled, produce her early offer. 
ings ; winding ivy, mixed with Baccar, and 
Colocafia with ſmiling Acanthas. Thy cradle 
ſhali pour forth pleating flowers about thee.” 

"ISAIAH. ch. xxxv. ver. 1. The wilder- 
neſs and the ſolitary place ſaall be glad, and 
the deſert ſhall rejoice and bloſſom as the 
roſe.” Ch. Ix. ver. 14 © The glory of L. 
banon ſhall come unto thee, the r- tree, the 
pine- tree, and the box together, to beautiſy 
the place cf thy ſanctuary. 


VER. 29. Hart f e glad voice, Kc.) Virgy 
ecl. iv. ver. 46. 


Aggredere © magnos, aderit jam tempus 
honores, men: um 
Cara deùm ſoboles, magnum jovis incie- 
Ipũ lat t. a voces ad ſydeta jactant 
Intonſ montes, ipſæ jam carmina res 
Tpfa ſcaant arbu. ta, Deus, deus ille Men; 
„i v. ver, 1 


f Ch xxv. ver. 4. 
T Ch. x:xy, ver, 2, A Ch, xl. ». 5 + 
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No more fhal! 


A Treaſury of Dir 


A God, a God! the vocal bills reply, 

Tix: rocks proclaim th approaching Deity, 

Lo, earth receiyes him from the bending ſkies! 

Sink down, ye mountains, and, ye vallies, 

| riſe; . 

With heads declin'd, ye cedars, homage pay; 

Be ſmoothi ye rocks; ye rupid floods, give 
wax! | | { told ! 

The Saviour comes! by ancient bards fore— 

Hear * him, ye deaf, andall yebi;nd, behold ! 

Hetrom thick films ſhall purge the viſual ray, 

Ana on the fightle s eye-hall pour the day : 

'Tis he th* obſtructed paths of found thall 
clear, N 

And bid new muſic charm th* unfolding ear: 

The dumb ſhall ſing, the lame his crutch 
forego, 

And leap exulting, like the bounding roe. 

No ſigh, no murmur the wide world ſhall hear, 

From ev*ry face he wipes off ev'ry tear; 

In +adamantine chains ſhall death be bound, 

AndhelFs grim tyrant feel th' eternal wound, 


As the good 1 ſhepherd tends his fleecy care, 


S2cks freſhelt paſture, and the pureſt air, 
Zxy'ores the loſt, the wand'ring ſheep dire©s, 
day o'erſees them, and by night protects, 
Tue tender lambs he raiſ-s in his arms, 
Feeds from his hand, and in his boſom warme; 
Thus ſhall mankind His guardian care engage; 
Tie promis'd || father ot the future age. 
8 againſt nation riſe, 
Nor ardent wartiors meet with hateful -yes, 
Nor fields with gleaming ſtecl be cover'd ver, 
Ihe brazen trumpets kindle rage no more; 


IMITATIONS. 


“ Ih coine, and reccive the mighty hon— 
puts the time draws nigh, o beloved oft- 
Ipring of the Gods, o great increaſe of Jo 
Ade unceultivated mountains ſend ſhouts of 
Py to the ſtars, the very rocks ſing in verſe, 
the very ſhrubs cry out, A God, a God !” 


| ILA, ch. xl. ver. 3, 4. The voice of 


Dim that crieth in the wilderneſs, Prepare ye 
the way of the Lord! make ſtraight in the 
Alert A high way for our God! Every valley 
ade Exalted, and every mountain and hill 
ſal! be made low, and the crooked ſhall te 
DT braght, aud the rovgh places plain.“ 
V. W. ver. 23. Break for i into ſinging. 
Fusguntainz! O foreſt ! and very tre 


1 * * 


ct the Lord hath redeem 
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| Ch, XIiii. ver. 18, 
Fh. My. ver 8 
C K. ver. E, 


CV. xe. ver, e. 6. 
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But uſcleſs lances into ſcythes ſhall! bend, 

And the broad fauichion in a plow-ſhare en! 

Then palaces fail riſe; the joytul * fon 

Shall finiſh what his ſhoxrt-iiv'sd fire begun 

Their vines a ſnadom to their race ſhall yie! 

And the ſume hand that fow'd, mall reap ti. 
heid, 

The wain in barren + deterts with ſurprize 

See lilies ſpring, and ſudden vertlure rise; 

And ſtarts, amidſt the tt rity wilds to hear 

New falls of water nuumm'ring za his ear. 

On rifted rbcks, the dragon's late abodes, 

The green reed trembles, and the bulruſh neds; 

Waſte ſandy Þ valiies, once perplex'd with 

thorn, 

The fpiry fir and ſnapely hox adorn : 

To leaflleſs thrubs the flow'ry palms ſucceed, 

And od'rous myrtle tothe noiſome weed. 

The lambs with wolycs ſhall graze the ver- 

dant mead, 
And boys in flow'ry bands the tiger lead; 


IMITATION $ 

VER. 67. Tle ſwan in barren deſerts] 
Virg. ecl. iv. ver. 28. 

Molli paulatim flaveſcet campus ariſta, 
Incultiſque rubens pendebit ſentibus uva, 
Et duræ quercus ſudabunt roſcida mella. 

6 The fields ſhall grow yellow with ri- 
pened ears, and the red grave ſhall hang upon 
the wild brambles, and the hard oaks ſhall 
diſtil honey like dew.” 

ISAIAH, ch xxxx. ver. 7. © The parehed 
ground thall become a pool, and the thirty 
land ſprings of water: In the habitations 
wheredragons lu, {ali be graſs, and reeds and 
ruſhes.” Ch. lv. ver. 13. Inſtead of the 
thorn ſhal! come up the fir-tree, and inſtead 
of the briar, ſhall come up the myrtle- tree.“ 

VER. 77. The lambs with wolves, &c.] 
Virg. ecl. iv. ver. 21. 

Ipſæ late domum referent diftenta capellæ 
Ubera, nec magnos m2tuent armenta leone 
Occidet et ſerpens, et fallax herba veneni 
Occiout. 

© The goats ſhull bear to the fold their 
ulders diltended with mils: nor ſhait the 
herds be afraid of the greateſt lions. , The 
ſerpent ſhall dic, and the herb that conceals 
poi:on fhak die.“ 


h. . er. 47, 232: + Ch; xxtv. ver. 
127 1 Ch X i. vet. 19. and ch. lv, ver. 12. 
Ch. 1. Ver, 6 7, 8. 
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The ſteer ard lion at one crib ſhall meet, 
And harmleſs *{erpents lick the pilgrim's feet. 
Fhe ſmiſing infant in his hand ſhall take 
The creſted bafiliſk and ſpeckled ſnake, 
Pieas'd rhe green luſtre of the ſcales ſurvey, 
And with their forky tongue ſhall innocently 
8 phy. | [1iſe! 
Riſe, crown'd with light, imperial + Salem, 
Exalt thy tow'ry head, and litt thy eyes ! 

3 IMITATIONS. 

Is ATA KH, ch. x'. ver. 6, &c.** The wolffhall 

dyell with the lamb, and the leopard ſhall 
lie down with the kid, and the calf and the 
young lon, and the ſatling together: and a 
Tirtle child ſhall lead them. — And the lion 
ſhall eat ſtraw like the ox. And the ſucking 
child ſkall lay on the hole of the aſp, and the 
weaned child ſhall put his hend on the den of 
the cockutrice.“ 

VER. 85. Riſe, croxun' d avith light, ini beria! 
Salem, rife !] The thoughts of Tiaiah, which 
compoſe the latter part of the poem, are won - 
derfully elevated, and much above thoſe ge- 
neral exclamations of Virgil, which make the 
lofſtisſt part of his Pollio. 

Magnus ab integro ſæclorum naſitur ordo ! 

— toto ſurget gens aurea mundo! 
— incipient magni procedere menſes ! 
Aſpice, e turo ſætentur ut omnia fects ! &c, 
The reader needs only to turn to the pal- 
ſages of Iſaiah here cited. 


Ch. Izv. ver. 25. + Ch, Ix. ver. 1. 
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See a long | race thy ſpacious courts adorn; 

See future ſons, and daughters yet unborn, 

In crouding ranks on ev'ry {ide ariſe, 

Demanding life, impatient for the fkies! 

Sec barb'rous “ nations at thy gate attend, 

Walk in thy light, and in thy temple bend; 

See thy bright altars throng'd wich proſtrate 
kings, 

And heap'd with products of + abæur 
ſprings ! 

For thee Idume's ſpicy foreſts bl. 

And ſceds of gold in Ophir's mountain: 
glow. 

See heav'n 11's ſparkling portals wide display, 

And break upon thee in a flood of day ! 

No more the riſing ÞF fan ſhall £1141 the morn, 

Nor ev'ning Cynthia fill her filver horn; 

But loſt, diſſolv'd in thy e rays, 

One tide of glory, one uncſouded blaze 

O'erflow thy courts: the Light himſelf ſhall 
ſhine 

RNeveal'd, and God's eternal day be thine ! 

Tue ſeas ſhall wattc, the ſkies in imoke 
decay, 

Rocks fall to duſt, and mountains melt ava, 

But fix'd his word, lis ſaving pow'r remain 

Iny realm for ever laits, thy own Mrssian 
reigns. 


| Ch. Ix. ver. 4. 9". 13. vet. 2 
＋ Ch. iz. ver. 6. 1 Ch. Jr. ver. 197 20 
& Ch, Ii. ver. 5. and Ch. liv. ver. 10. 
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Chriſtian's Magazine, for 1766. 
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ANIMAL S living in ſolid bo- 
dies, ſome extraordinary re- 

lations of, p. 70. 

Abbadie, Mr. 'Dean of Killalo 

in Ireland, his life, p. 228. 

Arian Creed, concerning the 

ſon of God, according to 
Dr. Clarke's ME of the 
Trinity, p. 272 

Account of th? venomous inſect 
Coya, and of the nutricive 
plant Cuca, p. 297. 

of the river Nile in 
Egypt, p. 299. 

ere 133 intitled, 

Directions for young Students 
in Divinity, p. 363. 

Acquie/cence, the duty of, A Tale, 

p- 484. 

Anecdotes, p. 571, 


B. 
r Mrs. Elizabeth, her life, 


P- 2 
Bedell, "William, biſhop of Kil- 
more in Ireland, his lite, p p 
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Chriftian Martyrs, Hiſtory of 
them under the papal govern- 
ment, p. 439, 564, 701. 

Chrifian Prudence, p. 393, 449. 

ny Fortitude, p. 505, 561, 

5 

Claræcter of Dr. F—s A--ic--gh, 
late dean of B—I, p. 517. 

Converts, ancient manner of re- 
ceiving them into the chriſ- 
tian church, p. 578. 

Confutation of thole paſſages of 

ſcripture produced by Mr. 
Voltaire in the 12th and 13th 
chapters of his Treatiſe on 
Religious Toleration, p. 583. 
641, 

Conti prince of, part of his will, 
. 589. 
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2 630. % 
Cinformity to the example of 
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91. 153. 202. 204. 308. 373. 


429. 403. 837. 894. 
Dawid, brief hiſtory of his life, 


by the late Dr. Chandler, p. 


414. 
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Eccleſiaſtical Law, p. 531. 
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——— on, as it reſpects man, 
P- 113. 

Grace. The duty of ſaying it 
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dered, p. 16. 

Gratitide, rules for the cultiva- 
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Grey, Dr. his tranſlation of the 
laſt words of David, p. 305. 
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Gaming, the fatal effects of, p. 


593. 
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Humanity to animals recom- 
mended, p. 321. 
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her brother about to take bol 
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from Mr. William Hol- 
der, p. 2:8, 
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eee from the Rev. Mr. 
Bowman to the Rey. Mr. 
Francts, p. 258. 

om Bcocyolus, p. 266. 

—— from Dr. Doddridge to 
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ger of W arwick to lord Berk- 
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Meditation on the birth and pil- 
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Narrative ofa Magdalen, p. 208. 
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from Mr. Bergier, p. 533. 
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mony of the works of crea- 
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Peter the Great, - a remarkable 
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thanks at meals, p. 136. 

on the uſe of locuſts for 
food in Arabia, p. 185. 

——— 0n the Levite's dividing 
his concubine into twelve 
parts, and on SauPs dividing 
the yoke of oxen, p. 241. 

Reck Gcat of Alleppo deſeribed, 
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Remark; on a paſſage in a work, 
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ligious. and entertaining, p. 
375 
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on the wonderful nature 
and frailty of the human frame, 

571. 

44 on a paſſage in Dr. Le- 
land's Advantage and neceſſity 
of revelation, p. 585. 

on the viſions of Ezekiel 
in the laſt eight chapters, p. 
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on the cure of the man 
born blind, and the blind man 
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Recipe, how to inveſtigate an 

N full moon epact, p. 
81. 

Redemption, thoughts on, p. 688. 
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Serpents, on the burning, men- 

tioned Numb. xxi. 6. 8. 9. p. 
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Sharpe, Dr. Gregory, extract 
from his ſermon, intitled, 
«« The Want of Univerſality 
no objection to the chriſtian 
Religion,” p. 157. 

Squire, Dr. late biſhop of S:. 
Davids, his life, p. 295. 

Suitableneſs of virtue to the na- 
ture of man, p. 313. 

Speech of king Edgar to a conſiſ- 
tory of biſhops, &c. p. 322 

Succoth-Benoth, ſome account 6! 
the meaning of, p. 357. 

Sarpi, father Paul, his life, p 
396. 451. ; 

Sea-Nettle, an extraordinary ani- 
mal, an account of it, p. 
411, 

Sermons to young women, ex- 
tract from, 30. 

Shiloh, obſervations on that word. 
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Succe/sful Intrepidity in a prieſt, 
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Sanctuary, or temple, and it's 
appendages, p. 638. 

Summary of a late controverſy on 
the interpolation of Job x. 25, 
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7 hree galden Rules of St. Bernard, 
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brethren, illuſtrated, p. 423. it's end or intention, p. 
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of the motives to a pro- 
*. per zeal for religion, p. 337. 
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Church-yard, verſes wrote in 
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; Beauty, p- 388. 
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Samuel Boyce, p. 46, 103, 
161, 214, 274, 330, 385, 
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Death, the, of a wicked rich 


man, p. 104. 
Dialogue, between the Soul and 
Body, p. 219. 
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on Sir Alexander Den- 
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Exhortation to repentance, p. 
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SYSTEMATICAL DIVINITY. 


CHAP. LXXXI. 


On SELF-GOVERNMENT. 


KK is certainly one of the ſtrongeſt recom- 
4 N + $ mendations of the chriſtian religion, that 


K + M. it enjoins a fervice, which muſt proceed 
1 * 5 4; % 3 from the heart, in order to render it ac- 

— ] Xceptable; that it demands a ſincerity and 
fx Si 3} 3 uprightneſs of intention, a deficiency in 
*. e which no external performances can ever 


LE $ AN $ ſupply. We are all very well ſatisfied, 
$i e chat if religion could be acceptable to the 
Supreme, without internal purity and ſingleneſs of heart; if men 
could make themſelves approved before God by modes and cere- 
monies, and mere outward works ; ſuch a religion would be moſt 
baneful and noxious to the true intereſts of ſociety : ſince ir 
would leave men in full poſſeſſion of their evil luſts and paſſions, 
which they would or could have no ſcruple to gratify ; while they 
could appeaſe heaven by ſome outward works, conſiſtent in their 
performance with the vileſt inward deformity. | 

This was, in a great meaſure, the deteſtable idea which the 
Phariſees had of religion ; who made clean the outfide of the cup, 
and of the platter, while the inſide was full of all manner of defile- 
ment; and therefore our Saviour oppoſed, with all his power, 
theſe notions, as deſtructive of all true piety ; not leſs abomina- 
ble to God, than they are pernicious to the true intereſts of 


men. 
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Though nothing can be more clear, eſpecially when we loo: 
to the goſpel of Chriſt, than that ſuch religious ſervices only as 
prossel from the heart can pleaſe him, Who perceives every ſe- 
eret ſpring of the human mind; it is yet much to be feared, 
that the dangerous opinion of the efficacy of merely external 
obedience hath always, more or leſa, infected the chriſtian world. 
With the catholics, we know full well, how muck this abominable 
notion prevails : can they but count their beads, and ſay ſo 
many ave-marys and pater-nofters a day, they fooliſhly conceive 
their buſineſs done; and can they but receive abſolution at the 
hands of a prieſt before their death, they are little ſollicitous about 
that heart-felt repentance for their paſt life, which the goſpel 
aſſures will alone avail before God. Fhis is the true cauſe why 
ſo many perſons of looſer manners and'principles are fond to join 
themſelves, at the cloſe of life eſpecially, to this church; and ir 
truth, there is no wonder, if they can perſuade themſelves of the 
infallibility of that churches abfolution. We would not be un- 
derſtood here to reflect indiſcriminately on all the members of the 
church of Rome: general cenſures are always as falſe, as they 
are ungenerous : many, doubtleſs, there are, in that church, who 
have better and wiſer notions, and who are perfectly convinced, 
that no ſervices, but ſuch as proceed from a right heart, can be 
acceptable to God : but we ſpeak here of their common and a!- 
lowed principles, which, for their deteſtable nature and horrid 
effects, can never certainly be too much exploded and abhorred. 

However, while, as proteſtants, we can fee, and exclaim again“ 
theſe worldly maxims of the church of Rome, we are bound, at 
the ſame time, in juſtice, to obſerve, that there is too much reaſon 
to fear the prevalence of the ſame evil, if not in the ſame de- 
gree, amongſt ourſelves. And we have great cauſe to apprehend, 
that many amongſt us are more ſolicitous to diſcharge the exter- 
nal duties of their profeſſion, than to watch over, +3,purify, and 
rightly direct every motion of their hearts It is, indeed, an evi! 
which ſeems common to our nature; and an evil not much to be 
wondered at, if we conſider our nature; which, defirous as it is 
to ſtand fair with God, wilt always find for itſelf the readier 
and eaſter way to do fo, by paying him ſome external homage. 
than by keeping be heart with all diligence; by governing, and 
rightly directing it's thoughts, affections, and paſſions, 

But in matters which concern ſalvation, we neither are at liberty 
to chuſe what we conceive the eaſieſt method to pleaſe God, nor 
is it at all prudent in us to act according to the dictates of our 
own conceptions. God hath preſeribed to us a ſure way where- 


by we may obtain his favour, which is life and ſalvation. He 
hath ſaid, ** 7 5:s do, and thou /oalt live: Walk in this path; it will 


lead to glory.” We muſt, therefore, be extremely imprudent, 
Felf-willed, or very indifferent to our eternal welfare, if we for- 


ſake the path he hath pointed out, and fooliſhly think to find 
heaven in a way of our own deviſing. 


Now, 
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Now, the only method by which we can render ourſelves or 
our actions acceptable, on the ſcheme of the goſpel, the unerring. 
rule of life, is to preſent God with the willing, ſincere, and 
rightly-intentioned ſervices of the heart. This is the ſpring and 
fountain from whence all good or evil proceeds : It is, therefore, 
of the utmoſt conſequence that the fountain be kept pure and 
clean, if we expect that ſuch ftreams ſhould flow from it. 

For this reaſon, we have been endeavouring, in many of the 
foregoing chapters, to delineate to our readers the Chriſtian Tem- 
per ; and to lay before them the nature of thoſe internal diſpo- 

1t1ons which form, the true chriſtian character, and which alone, 
iſſuing from the heart, can render our actions pleaſing to God, 
through Chriſt“. We began with ſetting forth the neceſſity of 
knowing cur own heaits and tempers, in order to correct what 15 
wrong, and to improve what is right, and to aſſimilate them in 
general, to our bleſſed Saviour, whole diipoſitions as well as actions 
we are called to inutate, After this we enlarged upon each parti» 
cular temper, ſhewed it's nature, the proper manner of cultivating 
it, and urged ſuch motives as might beſt animate the ſerious and 
{incere mind to that cultivation; to the cultivation of an Handle, 
cofitented, pure, chaſte, temperate, peaceful, merciful, forgiving, cha- 
ritable, ſiucere, grateful, zealous, prudent, reſolute, and eady habit 
of mind: Graces, each of the firſt importance, the poſteſhon of 
which cannot fail to make us happy; as it muſt be confeſled, 
the poſſeſſor of them is a moſt amiable and divine character. 

But who, indeed can preſume to claim the character of a chriſ- 
tian without them? For what is a chriſtian, but a wan ſtrong in 
faith, humble in his own eyes; contented in his ſtation, what= 
ever it may be; pure in mind, and temperate in gratifications; 
a lover of peace, a lover of mercy; ready to forgive; glad to com- 
municate; full of benevolence and gcod will; fincere in his pro- 
tefions, gratcful to God and man; zealous and prudent in duty, 
wile as the ſerpent, harmleſs as the dove; and iteadily reſolved 
to brave all dimculties, and to bear all eviis, for the fake of 
Chriſt, and his eternal rewards 2? 

THis 18 THE CHRISTIAN ! and the amiableneſe of the cha- 

acter, as well as the felicity which neceilarily attends the, culti- 

vation of theſe graces, would render every man, one would con- 
ceive, anxious to become, in very deed, a chr iſtian; a poſſeſſor 
cf ſuch preſent; a candidate, and an inheritor in joy ful hope of 
tuch future happiness. . | 

Reader! What good, what blefling equal to this can we long 
for or defire ? The ſteadfaſt and ſetiled opinion of your mind, 
muſt be, we are perſuaded, that this is the chiet and moit excel- 
lent of all things valuable : and we would hope that tne earneſt 
and gnyearied purſuit of your foul, in agreement Wien chis ſettled 
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opinion will be, an anxious and unwearied labour to attain this 
chief, and moſt ſuperlative excellence. Deſitous of which you 
will not fail to uſe every proper meaſure towards that attainment. 
Of theſe one of the moſt powerful, and, indeed, without which 
all the reſt will be found unavailing, is the government of ourſelves; 
that important virtue which the wiſe man ſo ſtrongly recommends, 
under the appellation of 4c:ping the heart with all diligence ;* and 
the reaſon he urges for ſo doing, ſhews the neceſſity of the counſel 
for out of it are the iſſues of life. 

To keep the heart, is carefully to obſerve and regulate all that 
paſſes in it, and ſprings from it: It is to keep a ſir& guard over 
the workings of the mind, the thoughts and inclinations ; of 
which the heart is commonly ſuppoſed to be the ſeat ; inaſmuci 
as the temper, life, and ITY of every human being wil! 
be conformable to the main current of his affections and deſires. 
In this the proper government of ou ſelves conſiſts; and without 
this SELF- GOVERNMENT, without this due command over our 
thoughts, appetites, and paſſions, we ſhall find our religious en- 
deavours weak and unavailing, as well as our religious ſervices 
uſeleſs and unacceptable. 5 

It ſhall be our buſineſs therefore, in the following chapter:, 
to ſet forth the nature of this extenſive virtue of SELE-GOvERm- | 
MENT ; and to conſider in what manner we are beſt to conduc: 
our thoughts, our appetites, and our paſſions. | 


Prov. iv. 23. 


(To be continued.) 
F 


F. 
. 
The LIFE of GREGORY the GREAT. 
REGORY, ſurnamed the GREAT, was born of a patricia" 


family, equally conſpicuous for it's virtue and nobility =: 
Rome, where his father Gordian was a ſenator, and extremely 


rich : marrying a lady of diſtinction called Sylvia, he had by her 
this ſon, about the year 544, who ſoon gave convincing proofs 
of his ability. From his cartieſt years he diſcovered a genius and 
Judgment ripe for ſtudy; and applying himſelf with great atter.- 
tion to the apophthegms of the ancients, he fixed every thing 
worth notice in his memory, where it was faithfully preſerved as 
in a ſtorehouſe: He alſo improved himſeif by the converſation of 
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old men, in which he took great delight, By theſe methods he 
made a great progreſs iu the ſciences, and there was not a man 
in Rome, who ſurpaſſed him in grammar, logic, and rhetoric ; 
nor can it be doubted, but he had early inſtructions in the civil 
law, in which his letters prove him to be well verſed. Theſe ac- 
compliſhments in a young nobleman, procured him ſeveral ſena- 
torial dignities, which he filled with great reputation; and he was 
afterwards appointed præfect of the city by the emperor Juſtin 
the younger. But being much inclined to a monaſtic life, he 
quitted that poſt, and retired to the monaſtery of St. Andrew, 
which he himſelf had founded at Rome in his father's houſe, and 
put it under the government ofen abbot, called Valentius. Beſides 
this he founded fix convents in Sicily; and ſelling all the reſt of 
his poſſeſſions, gave the purcl:aſe money to the poor. 

He had not however enjoyed his ſolitude in St. Andrew's long, 
when he was drawn from of it by pope Pelagius II. who made him 
his ſeventh deacon, and ſent him as his nuncio to the emperor 
Tiberius at Conſtantinople, to demand ſuccours againſt the Lom- 
bards. The pope could not have choſen a man better qualified than 
GREGORY, for fo delicate a negociation: The particulars of it, 
however, are not known, In the mean time, he was not wanting 
to exert his zeal for religion. While he was in this metropolis, 
ke oppoſed Eutychus the Patriarch, who had advanced an opinion 
bordering on Origeniſm, and maintained that, after the 2 
tion the body is not palpable, but more ſubtle than air. In ex- 
ecuting the buſineſs of his embaſſy, he contracted a friendſhip 
with ſome great men, and gained the eſteem of the whole court, 
by the ſweetneſs of his behaviour; inſomuch, that the emperor 
Maurice, choſe him for a god-father to a fon of his, born in the 
year 583. Soon after this he was recalled to Rome, and was made 
ſecretary to the pope ; but after ſome time obtained leave to retire 
again into his monaſtery, of which he had been choſen abbot. 

Here he had pleaſed himſelf with the hopes of gratifying his wiſh 
in the enjoyment of a ſolitary and unruffled lite, when Pelagius II. 
dying on February 8th, 590, he was elected pope by the clergy, 
the lenate, and the people of Rome, to whom he had become very 
dear by his charity to the poor, whom the overflowing of the 
Tiber, and a violent plague, had left periſning with hunger. 'This 
promotion was fo very diſagreeable to him, that he employed all 
poſſible methods to avoid it. He wrote a very preſing letter to 
the emperor, conjuring him not to confirm his election, and to 
give orders for the choice of a perſon who had greater capacity, 
more vigour, and better health than he could boaſt; and hearing 
his letter was intercepted by the governor of Rome, and that his 
election would be confirmed by the Imperial court, he fled, and 
hid himſelf in the moſt ſolitary part of a forelt, in a cave; firmly 
reſolved to ſpend his days there, till another pope ſhouli be elected, 
Accordingly the people deſpairing to find him, a new election eu- 
ſued, In ſuch caſes, the eccleſiaſties of that church, never le- fp 
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the opportunity of introducing miracles: Thus we are told that 
Garcox v would never accept the papal chair, till he had ma- 
nifeſtly found, by ſome celeſtial ſigns, that God called him to it. 
It is pretended, that a dove, flying before thoſe v/ho fought for 
him, ſhewed them the way they were to go; or that a miraculous 
light appearing on a pillar of fire over his cavern, pointed ou: 
to them the place of his retreat. 

However that be, it is almoſt as certain that his reluctance was 
ſincere, as it is that he at length accepted the dignity, and wag 
enthroned pope, September 3, 590. His famous paſtcral is al. 
ledged on the ſide of his fincerity; which he wrote in anſwer to 
John, biſhop of Ravenna, who had given him a friendly reproot 
for hiding himſelf in order to avoid the pontificate. This con- 
duct 1s aſcribed, and not undeſervedly to his humility; and after 
his promotion, he gave another evidence of his fincerity, in con- 
itantly declaring his diflike of the appeliations “ Your beati- 
« tude,” &c. which had been given to his predeceſſors. 

It appeared by his future conduct, that his electots could not 
have made choice of a perſon more werthy of this exalted ftation ; 
for, beſides his great learning, and the pains he took to inſtruct 
the caurch, both by preaching and writing ; he had a very happy 
talent to win over princes, in favour of the temporal as well as 
ſpiritual intereſts of religion: Whence Mr. Bayle, judiciouſly ob- 
ſerves, that thoſe who forced him into the papal chair knew him 
better than he knew himſelf. 

It would be tedious to run over all the particulars of his con. 
duct upon theſe occaſions; his converſion of the Engliſh to 
chriſtianity, a remarkable fact in our hiſtory, is vulgarly 
known.“ But there is one circumſtance in it worth noting. It is 
obſervable that GrecGory owe his ſucceſs to the aſſiſtance of » 
woman. The queen, [Ethelberga] had a great ſhare in theſe 
converſions, fince ſhe not only prompted the king, Ethelbert, 
her conſort, to treat the pope's miſſionaries kindly, but alſo to 
become himſelf a convert. | 

Our new pope, according to cuſtom, held a ſynod at Rome, ir 
February 591, from whence he ſent letters to the four patriarchs 
of the eaſt, with a confeſſion of his faith; declaring his reverence 
to the four general councils, and the fifth too, as well as to the 
four goſpels. In this modeſty, he was not followed by his fuc- 
ceſſors; and he even exceeded ſome of his predeceſſors in that and 
other virtnes, which for many ages pait have not been thought 
to appro*<h the pretended chair of St. Peter. | 


* See the account at large in Colizer”s eccleſiaſtical hiſlary, vol. i. book 2. 
He firſt ſet out on this miſſion himtelf, white he was a monk only; and 
was advanced three day's journey, when Pclagius, then pope, recall 
him to Rome, at the innigation of the people, who very clamuoully preffed 
nm to it. 
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As he had governed his monaſtery with a ſeverity nnparalleled 
in thoſe times; ſo now, he was particularly careful to regalate 
his houfe and perſon, according to St. Paul's directions to Ti- 
mothy *, Even in performing divine worſhip, he nſed'ornaments 
of but a moderate price, and Fils common garments were ſtill more 
ample. Nothing was more decent than the furniture of his houſe, 
and he retained 1n his ſervice none but clerks and religions people. 
By this means his palace became a kind of monaſtery, in which 
there were no uſeleſs people; every thing in his houſe, had the 
appearance of angelic life, and his charity ſurpaſſed all deſcription. 
He employed the revenues of the church entirely for the relief of 
the poor: He was a conſtant and indefatigable preacher, and de- 
voted all his talents for the inſtruction of his flock. 

In the mean time, he extended his care to the other churches 
ander his pontifical juriſdiction, and eſpecially thoſe of Sicily, 
for whom he had a particular reſpe&: He put an end to the ſchiſm 
of the church of Iberia the ſame year. This was effected by the 
gentle methods of perſuaſion, to which however he had not re- 
courſe, till after he had been hindered from uſing violence: Upon 
1s account he is cenſured as an intolerant, and it is not to be 
diſputed that his maxims on this head, were a little inconſiſtent, 
Ne did not, for inſtance, approve of forcing the Jews to receive 
baptiim, and yet he approved of compelling heretics to return 
to the church. In ſome of his letters too he exclaims againſt vio- 
lence in the method of making converts by compulſion and ne- 
celiy, and at the ſame time, he was for laying heavier taxes upon 
ſuch as would not be converted by perfuaſive means: and in 593. 
he fenta nuncio to Conſtantinople, and wrote a letter the fame 
vear to the emperor Maurice, declaring his humility and ſubmiſſion 
to that ſovereigu: He allo ſhewed the ſame reſpect to the kings 
of Italy, even though they were heretics. 15 

The ſame year he compoſed his dialogues, a work filled with 
fabulous miracles and incredible tories ; the Kyle is alſo low, and 
the narration coarſe; they were received however with atoniſhing 
eppluuſe, and Theodilinda, queen of the Lombards, having con - 
veried her ſpouſe to the catholic faith, our pope was exceedingly 
rejoiced at it, and ſent his dialogues compoſed the following year, 
to that princeſs, who is thought to have made uſe of his book ar 
this time for the converſion of that people, who were the fitteſt 
in the world to be wrought upon by ſuch kind of writing; and 
for the (ame reaſon, pope Zachary, about one hundred and fifty 
years aticr, tranſlated the piece into Greek, for the uſe of thoſe 
people, who were ſo delighted with it that they gave St. GRECORY 
the Sir- name ot dialog . : > 2 

In 594, he excommunicated and ſuſpended the biſhop of Salona, 
ho, hot withſtanding, paid no regard to the cgercife of his power 
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in thoſe cenſures. The ſame year he laboured to convert the In” 
fidels in Sardinia by gentle methods, according to his ſyſtem ; 
which was, to puniſh heretics, eſpecially at their firſt riſe, 28 
rebels and traitors, but to compel the infidels only indireQly ; 
that is, treating the obſtinate with ſome rigour, and perſuading 
them as much by promiſes, threats, and gentle ſeverities, as by 
argument and reaſon. 'This was the diftindtion he made in treatin 
with the Manichees and Pagans; and his reaſon for this . 
was, that if the converſion of ſome was by this means feigned and 
hypocritical, yet the church would be a gainer in the end; be- 
cauſe their children, at leaſt, would be good catholics. 

In 595, he refuſed to ſend the Knew Conſtantia any relics of 
St. Paul, which ſhe had requeſted, deſiring to look at the body of 
that apoſtle : He thereupon relates ſeveral miraculous puniſhments 
for ſuch a raſh attempt, as amply deviſed as thoſe in his dialogues, 
The ſame year he warmly oppoſed John, patriarct. of Conſtanti- 
nople, for aſſuming the title, @cumenical, or untver/al, which he 
himſelf diſclaimed, as having no right to reduce the other biſhops 
to be his ſubſtitutes, which he looked upon as an heinous crime, 
and afterwards forbad his nuncio there to communicate with that 
patriarch, till he ſhould renounce the title. His humility, how- 
ever, did not keep him from reſenting an affront put upon his 
underſtanding, as he thought, by the emperor, for propoſing; 
terms of peace to the Lombards, who beſieged Rome this year ; 
the ſame year he ſent the famous miſſion into England; and 
as Brunehaut, queen of France, had been very ſerviceable therein, 
he wrote a letter of thanks to her on the occaſion. This prinseſs 
is repreſented as a very prolligate, but very liberal woman to th 
eceleſiaſtics; founding convents and churches, and even _ to 
the pope for relics. This was a kind of piety which particular- 
ty pleaſed our pope ; and accordingly, he wrote to the queen ſe- 
veral letters, highly commending her conduct in that reſpect, and 
carried his complaiſance ſo far, as to declare the French happy 
above all other nations in having ſuch a ſovereign. 

In 598, at the requeſt of the chriſtian people at Caprita, a 
ſmall 1 at the bottom of the gulf of Venice, our pope 0r- 
dered another biſhop to be ordained tor that place, in the room of 
the preſent prelate who adhered to the Iſtrian ſchiſm. This 
was done contrary to the orders of the emperor Maurice, againſt 
taking any violent meaſures with ſchiſmatics. 

In 599, he wrote a letter to Serenus, biſhop of Marſcilles, in 
Gaul, commending his zeal, in breaking in pieces ſome images, 
which the people had been obſerved to worſhip, and throwing 
them out of the church: and the ſame year he wrote a circular 
letter to the principal biſhops of Gaul, condemning fimoniacal 
ordinations, and the promotions of laymen to biſnoprics; he like- 
wiſe forbids clerks in holy orders to live with women, except ſuch 
as are allowed by the canons ; and recommends the frequent 


holding cf aſſemblies to regulate the affairs of the church. 


About 
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About the ſame time he wrote an important letter to the bi- 
ſhop of Syracuſe, concerning ceremonies, wherein he ſays, that 
The church of Rome followed that of Conſtantinople in the 
uſe of ceremonies ; and declares that See to be undoubtedly ſub- 
jett to Rome; as was conltantly teſtificd by the emperor, and the 
biſhop of thar city. * 

He had already this year reformed the Office of the church, 
which is one of the moſt remarkable actions of his pontificate. 
In this reform, however, as it is called, he introduced ſeveral new 
cuſtoms and ſuperſtitions ; among the reſt, purgatory was the great- 
eſt and mot} abſurd fince his time. He ordered pagan tempies to 
be conſecrated by ſprinkling holy water; and an annual feaſt to Le 
kept, since called Vac, in England, on that day, with the 
view of gaining over the pagans in England to the church 
ſervice. 

« Almoſt all the collects for Sundays, and the principal and 
greater ſeftivals, now in uſe in our Liturgy, are found in the 
Hacramentary of GREGORY the Great: in which office, though 
he added ſome new prayers, yet he declares, that in the ge- 
neral work he was rather a compiler, than a compoſer * 
Upon which account alone they ovght to be had in a peculiar 
eſteem and veneration by xs, aboie all the Tae churches ; 
{ince it was owing to him, that we were a church. We learn from 
hiſtory, as was before obſerved, that he /qwved owr zation, and 
had it many years in his heart, to convert us in pe erſon, which 
he afterwards effected by the miniſtry of Auguſtin, Anno sq. 
He may, therefore, claim the like regard from our church, as 
St. Paul did from the Corinthians; F / am not an apoſtle to 

others, yet doubtleſs I am ie you. Since, ther, this renowned 
bithop and ſaint, who taught us what to werfhip, taught us allo 
how ro worſhip ; fince he that planted our c! heck lett us our 
Liturgy ; (for the moſt part the very ſame prayers that we ule 
at this time) we ought to eſteem and prelerve them as an ever- 
laſting memorial of their author: who for the good deeds that 
he did to the church of God, and the cilices thereof, is called 
GREAT unto this day. He is worthy, for whom ave, above ail 
people, ſhould de this; fince be lowed our nation, and bit us not à 
fiingle Haagegue, but a national church + ?? 

- Concernivg this work of his, and his alterations therein, lie thus 
:nſtifies himſelf in his epilite to Joan, biſhop of Syracute, “ Quod atiqu 
amiciejus, vel Greet, vel Latini, neſcio, qual), tub zclo ſandtæ Roman: 
eccleſi de meis di[poatttionibus murmuararent; in quo G1 ecgluin cCOnlice 
tudinem ſecuti ſumus, qui aut Scteres noſtras reparavimus, aut novas 
et utiles cont ituimus. dee Reg. ep. 64.” Durand gives allo this account 
of the w OI&, % B. Gregorius ſecluſis his quæ uinnn et incongrua videban- 
tur, rationabilia coadunavit : Congrua multa nihilominus per Je reccl- 
$2314 luperaddens.” Lib. iv. c. 15. Platina ſzys, thu Gregory was the 
inventor of the whole church office: and it is certain he introduced many 
new ceremonies,” calculated to firike the beholdeis with their poinp and 
magnifcence, and thereby make them converts. 

+T See Biſie's „ Beauty of Holineis in the common Prayer,“ p. 78. 
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Beſides other leſs important ceremonies, added to the public 
forms of prayer, he made it his chief care to reform the plalmody, 
of which he was exceſſively fond. Of this kind, he compoſed 
the ar!ifthone, and ſuch tunes as beſt ſuited the pſalms, the hymns, 
the prayers, the verſes, the canticles, the leſſons, the epiſtles, 
the goſpels, the prefaces, and the Lord's prayer. He likewiſe 
inſtituted an academy for chanters, for all the clerks, as far 
as the deacons excluſively : He gave them leſſons himſelf : and 
the bed, upon which he continued to chant, in the midſt of his 
laſt illneſs, was preſerved with great veneration in the palace of 
St. John Lateran, for a long time, together with the whip, 
wherewith he uſed to threaten the young clerks and finging-boys, 
when they ſung out of tune. It is to this pope that we owe the 
invention uſed to this day, of expreſſing muſical founds, by the 
ſeven firſt letters in the alphabet. The Greeks indeed made uſe 
of the letters of their alphabet to the like purpoſe. But in their 
ſcale tiey wanted more figns or marks than there were letters, 
which were ſupplied out of the ſame alphabet, by making the 
ſame letter expreſs different notes, as it was placed upright, 
or reverſed, or otherwiſe put out of the common poſition ; as 
a}ſo by making them imperfect by cutting off ſomething, or by 
doubling ſome ſtrokes *. | | 
St. GrxEGorY was fo rigid, in regard to the chaſtity of eccle- 
fiaſtics, that he was not for admitting a man to the prieſt 
hood who had loft his virginity, and had the candidates que 
tioned on that head. Widowers were excepted, if they had 
obſerved a ſtate of continency for ſome confiderable time. 

About thts period, as well as the next year 600, he was confined 
to bis bed by the gout in bis feet, which lafted for three years, vet 
he celebrated maſs on holidays notwithſtanding, though in much 
pain during the whole ſervice. This at length brought on an 
excruciating burning heat all over his body, which tormented 
him in 601, His behaviour in this ficknefs was exemplary. . 
made him feel for others, whom he compaſſionated tenderly ; 
exhorting them to make the right uſe of their infirmities, both 
for advancing in virtue and forfaking vice. He was always ex- 
tremely watchful over his flock, and careful to preſerve diſcipline ; 
and while he allowed that the misfortunes of the times obliged 
the biſhops to interfere in worldly matters, as he himſelf did, 


+ For example the letter N Pi, expreſſed. different notes in all the 
Poſticns and forms, II II E A nN, &c. They who are {killed in 
muſic need not be told what a taſk the ſcholar had in this methol to learn. 
In Boethius's time the Romans eaſed themſelves of this difficulty as unne- 
c ſſary, by making uſe only of the firft fifteen letters of their alphab t. But 
afterwards pope GREGORY the Great, conſidering that the oRtave was 
the fame in effect with the firſt note, and that the order of degrees was 
the ſame in the upper and lower octave of the diagram, introduced the 


uſe of ſeven letters, which were repeated in a different character. Mal- 
colm on mulic, ch. 14. 84. 
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he conſtantly exhorted them not to be too intent upon temporal 

affairs. | | | 
This year he held a council at Rome, which made the monks 
quite independant by the dangerous privileges which he granted 
them. He forbad the biſhops to diminiſh, in any ſhape, the goods, 
lands, and revenues, or titles of monaſteries, and took from them 
the juriſdiction they ought naturally to have over the convents in 
their dioceſes. But many of his letters ſhew, that though he 
favoured the monks in ſome reſpects, he nevertheleſs knew how 
to ſubject them to all the ſeverity of their rules, by which means 
he prevented thoſe ſcandalous diſorders which now diſgrace the 
monaſtic ſtate. The ſame year he ſent a ſecond miſſion into 
England, and 1n anſwer to the biſhops of Iberia, declared the 
validity cf the baptiſm by the Neſtorians, as being performed in 
the name of the Trinity. 
The diſpute about the title of univer/al biſhop, and the equa- 
lity of the two ſees of Rome and Conſtantinople ſtill ſubſiſted; 
and the emperor Maurice having declared for the latter, our pope 
faw the murder of him and his family, by Phocas, without any 
concern; and this uſurper ſending his picture to Rome in 603. 
Gregory received it with great reſpect, and placed it with that 
of the empreſs Leontia, his conſort, in the oratory uf St. 
Czſarius, in the palace, and in June following, congratulated 
Phocas's acceſſion to the throne, There are three letters written 
by the holy pontiff on this occaſion, ſtill exta;.t ; wherein he 
expreſſes his joy, and returns thanks to God for that execrable 
parricide's acceſion to the crown, as the greateſt bleſſing that 
could befal the empire; and he praiſes God, that, after ſuffer- 
ing under a heavy galling yoke, his ſubjects begin once more to 
enjoy the ſweets of liberty under his dominion. Flatteries, it 
muſt be owned, though ſpringing from whatever motives, unwor - 
thy a man of honour, and eſpecially a pope ; but Gazcory 
thought himſelf in conicience obliged to aſſert the tuperiority 
of his ſee above that of Conſtantiuople, and be exerted himicit 

much to ſecure it 
In general he had the pre-eminence of the holy ſee much at 
heart. Accordingly, this ſame year, one Stephen, a Spaniih 
biſhop, having complained to him of au unjuſt deprivation fro: 
his biſhopric, the pope ſent a delegate t) judge the matter upon 
the ſpot, giving him a memorial of his jnſtructions, wherein, 
among other particulars, he enjoins, ** 1t it be ſaid that biſhop 
Stephen had neither metropolitan or patriarch; you mui 
an{wer, That he ought io be tricd, as ke requeſted, by the holy 
ſee; which is the chief of all churches.” | 
It was in the ſame ſpirit of preſerving the dignityof his ponti- 
ficate, that he reſolved to repair the celebrated churches of St. 
Peter and St. Paul; in which view, he gave orders this year to 
Sabinjan, the ſub-deacon, (afterwards his ſucceſſor in the pope- 
dom) to have felled all che timber usceflary for that purpole in 
the country of the Brutii, and ſlipped z: ior Rome: Ile y,rcte fe- 
; 84 veral 
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veral other letters on this occaſion, which are ſo many proofs of 


his zeal for carrying on the work. 

But while he was thus intent in repairing the miſchiefs occaſh- 
oned by the late war, he ſaw it break out again in Italy, and iti!! 
to the diſadvantage of the empire, the aſfairs of which were 
in a very bad ſituation, not only in the provinces of the welt, but 
every-where elſe. GREGOR was much afflicted with the calami- 
ties of this lat war, and, at the ſame time, his illneſs increaſed. 
and the pains which he ſuffered from the gout were grown intol-- 
rable. The Lombards made a truce in November 603, which 
was to continue in force till April 1, 605. 

Sometime after the pope received letters from queen 'Theodilin- 
da, with the news of the birth and baptiſm of her ſon Adoaldus 
She ſ-nt him alfo ſome writings of the abbot Secundinus upon the 
fifth council, and defired him to anſwer them. St. GrEnoR v 
congratulates her on having cauſed the young prince, deſtined 
to reign over the Lombards, to be baptized in the catholic church 
And, as to Secundinus, he excuſes himſelf on account of his ili. 
neſs, „I am afflicted with the gout, ſays he, to ſuch a degree. 
that I am not able even to ſpeak, as your envoys know; they 
found me ill when they arrived here, and left me in great danger 
when they departel. If God reſtores my health, I will return 
an exact anſwer to all that the abbot Secundinus has written to 
me. In the mean time | ſend you the council held under the em- 
peror Juſtinian, ' that by reading it, he may ſee the falſity of al! 
that he has heard againſt the holy ſee, and the catholic church. 
God forbid that we ſhould receive the opinions of any heretic, or 
depart, in any reſpect, from the letter of St. Leo, and the for: 
councils:“ He adds, „I ſend to the prince Adoaldus, your fon, 
a croſs, containing ſome of the wood of the true croſs, and a 
book of the goſpel in a Perfian box; and to your daughter three 
rings; deſiring you to give them theſe things with you own hand, 
to enhance the value of the preſent. I likewiſe beg of you to 
return my thanks to the king, your conſort, for the peace he 
has made for us, and to engage him to maintain it, as you have 
already done “.“ 

This letter, written in ſanuary 604, is the laſt of St. Gy EGO 
that has any date to it: He died on the 12th of March following, 
worn out with fatigue, and violent and almoſt inceflant illness. 
His remains were interred in a private manner, near the ſacriſty 
of St. Peter's church, at the end of the great portico in the ſame 
place, with thoſe of ſome preceding popes. It is thought he was 
not above ſixty years of age. His pall was preſerved, together 
with his body, and the caſe of relics which he wore about his 
neck, and his girdle. He had his own picture drawn in the mo- 
naſtery of St. Andrew, with thoſe of his father Gregory, and his 
mother Sylvia, trom which a deſcription of his perſon may be 


Greg. epiſtol. I. 12. ep. 7. 
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feen, and his character may be gathered from the courſe of this 
memoir. tte 2624 

We ſhall only add one particular relating to our own country. 
Auguſtin, the miſſionary, having followed the rule approved by 
former popes, in dividing the revenues of all the Englith churches 
into four parts, the firſt for the biſhop, the ſecond for the clergy, 
the third for the poor, and the, fourth for repairing the church, 
this diviſion was confirmed by Grxtcory ; who directed further, 
that the biſhop's ſhare ſhould be not only for himſelf, but likewiſe 
tor all the neceſſary attendants, and to keep up hoſpitality. 

We mult not conclude this article, without obſerving, in juſtice 
to our pope, that the charge of his cauſing the noble monuments 
of the ancient ſplendor of the Romans to be de ſtroyed, in order 
to prevent thoſe who went to Rome, from paying more attention 
io the triumphal arches, &c. than to things ſacred, is rejected by 
Platina as a ealumny. Nor is the ſtory, though credited by ſeve- 
ral learned authors, of his reducing to aſhes the Palatine library, 
tounded by Auguſtus, and the burning an infinite number of pa- 
gan books, particularly Livy, abſolutely certain, However, it is 
undeniable he had a prodigious averſion to all ſuch books, which 
he carried to that excels, that he flew 1n a violent paſhon with 
Didier, archbiſhop of Venice, tor no other reaſon, than becauie 
he ſuffered grammar to be taught in his dioceſe, In this he fol- 
!5wed the apoſtolical conſtitutions, the compiler whereof ſeems 
alſo to have copied from Gregory Nazianzen, who thought read- 
ing pagan books would turn the minds of youth in favour of 
their idolatry 3 and we nave ſcen, in our days, the fame praQtice 
„ealouſly defended, and upon the ſame principle too by Mr. 
Lillemont. Naotwithſlunding, Julian the apoſtate, is charged with 
making uſe of the ſame prohibition as a good device to effect tbe 
ruin of chriſtiznity, by readeriug the proteſtors contemptible on 
account of their ignorance, Upon the whole, Mr. Bayle ſcruples 
not, a!l things conſidered, to prunounce our pope to have juſtly 
merited the title of Grramr, 

We have more left of his writiegs than of any cther pope, and 
they were held in ſuch ellcem in his lite-time, as occahoned ſome 
milapplicatioa of chem that troubled hin *. "they have youe 
through no leſs than ſeventeen editions, the laſt of Which was 
printed at Paris in 1675, Du Pin lays, that lis genius Was well 
ined to morality, and he had acquired an incxiauttivle fund of 
tpiritual ideas, which he expreſſed nobly, generally in periods ra- 
tner than entences: His compoſition Was laboured, and his lan- 
guuge, though inaccurate, yet caly, well connected, and always 
equally ſupported, In ſhort, his works contain many good things, 
thocgu nothing extraordinarily Rriking, and, we appichend, they 
are not greatly read in England at this time. 
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An ACCOUNT of the BURNING a GENTOO LADY, 


with her HUSB AN D's BODY. 
From Mr. Houws 1's intereſting HisTorrcar Everxre, 
relative to BenGaL, and the EM EIK E of InposTaAs. 


T five of the clock in the morning, of the fourth of January, 

1742-3, died Rhaam Chund Pundit, of the Mahahratior 
tribe, aged twenty-eight years: His widow (for he had but one 
wife) aged between ſeventeen and eighteen, as ſoon as he expired, 
diſdaining to wait the term allowed her for reflexion, immedi- 
ately declared to the Bramins and witneſſes preſent, her reſolu- 
tion to burn. As the family was of no ſmall confideration, a!l 


the merchants of Coſſimbuzaar, and her relations, left no argu- 


ments uneſſayed to diſſuade her from it. Lady Ruſſel, with the 


tendereſt humanity, ſent her ſeveral meſſages to the fame 1 
t 


the infant ſtate of her children (two girls and a boy, the eldelt 
not four years of age) and the terrors and pain of the death ſhe 
ſought, were painted to her in the ſtrongeſt and moſt lively co- 
louring; ſhe was deaf to all: ſhe gratefully thanked Lady Ruſſel, 
and ſent her word, „ ſhe had now nothing to live for, but re- 
commended her children to her protection.“ When the torments 
of burning were urged in terrorem to her, ſhe, with a reſolved 
and calm countenance, put her finger into the fire, and held it 
there a conſiderable time : ſhe then with one hand, put fire in 
the palm of the other, ſprinkled incenſe on it, and fumigated 
the — The conſideration of her children left deſtitute ot 
a parent, was again urged to her. She replied, ** He that made 
them would take care of them.” She was at laſt given to un- 
derſtand that ſhe ſhould not be permitted to burn“; This, for © 
ſhort ſpace; ſeemed to give her deep affliction, but ſoon recol- 
lecting herſelf, ſhe told them, ©* Death was in her power; and 
that if ſhe was not allowed to burn, according to the principles 
of her caſt, ſhe would ſtarve herſelf.” Her friends finding he: 
peremptory and reſolved, were obliged at laſt to aſſent. 

The body of the deceaſed was carried down to the water ſide. 
early the following morning; the widow followed about tc: 
o'clock, accompanied by three principal Bramins, her children, 
parents, and relations, and a numerous concourſe of people 
The order of leave for her burning did not arrive from Hoſleyn 
Khan, Fouzdaar of Morſhadabad, until after one, and it wa; 
then brought by one of the Soubah's own officers, who had or 
ders to ſee that ſhe burnt voluntarily. The time they waited 
for the order was employed in praying with the Bramins, and 
waſhing in the Ganges. As ſoon as it arrived, ſhe retired, and 
ſtayed for the ſpace of half an hour in the midſt of her female 


* The Gentoos are not permitted to burn, without an order from the 


Mahommedan government; and this permiſſion is commonly made a per- 
quiſite. 


relations, 


= 
— 
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relations, amongſt whom was her mother : She then diveſted her- 
ſelf of her bracelets, and other ornaments, and tied them in a 
cloth, which hang like an apron” before her, and was conducted 
by her female relations to one corner of the pile. On the pile 
was an arched arbour, formed of dry ſticks, boughs and leaves, 
open only at one end to admit her entrance. In this the body of 
the deceaſed was depoſited, his head at the end oppoſite to the 
opening. E 0 | 9.92 1: 
At the corner of the pile, to which ſhe had been conducted, 
the Bramin had made a ſaall fire, round which ſhe and the 
three Bramins fat for ſome minutes, one of them gave into her 
hand a leaf of the hale-tree (the wood commonly conſecrated to 
form part of the funeral pile) with ſundry things on it, which 
ſhe threw into the fire; one of the others gave her a ſecond 
deaf, which ſhe held over the flame, whilit he dropped three 
times ſome Ghee on it, which melted, and fell into the fire (theſe 
two operations were preparatory ſymbols of her approaching 
diffolution by fire) and whilſt they were performing this, the third 
Bramin read to her ſome portions of the Aughtorrah Bhade +, 


and aſked ther ſome queſtions, to which ſhe anſwered with a 
Ready and ſerene countenance ; but the noiſe was ſo great that we 


could not underſtand what ſhe ſaid, although we were within a 
yard of her. Theſe over, ſhe was led with great folemnity three 
times round the pile, the Bramins reading before her; when ſhe 
came the third time to the ſmall fire, ſhe ſtopped; took her 
rings off her toes and fingers, and put them to her other or- 
naments ; here ſhe took a Gimp majeſtic leave of her children, 
parents, and relations; after which, one of the Bramins dipt a 
large wick of cotton in ſome ghee, and gave it, ready hghted, 
into her hand, and led her to the open fide of the arbor; there, 
all the Bramins fell at her feet: After ſhe had bleſſed them 
they retired weeping ; by two ſteps the aſcended the pile, and 
entered the arbor. On her entrance ſhe made a profound rever- 
ence at the feet of the deceaſed, and advanced and ſeated her- 
ſelf by his head ; ſhe looked, in filent meditation, on his face, 
for the ſpace of a minute, then ſet fire to the arbor, in three 
places: Obferving that ſhe had ſer fire to the leeward, and that 
the flames blew from her, inſtantly ſeeing her error, ſhe roſe, 
and ſet fire to windward, and reſumed her ſtation. Enſign Daniel, 
with his cane; ſeparated the graſs and leaves on the windward 
fide, by which means we had a diſtinct view of her as ſhe ſat. 


With What a dignity and undaunted countenance ſhe ſet fire to 


the pile the laſt rime, and aſſumed her ſeat, can only be conceived, 


for words cannot convey a juſt idea of ker. The pile being of 
combuſtible matters, the ſupporters of the roof were preſently 
conſumed, and it fell in upon her. 

9 ? | 34 26 
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An ACO ONT of the SWORD. ren 


M ONG avimals: which live on land, the great proviſion 

of nature ſeems to have been for their ſecurity; and this 
the ſeveral kinds have different means and different ways of pro- 
curing. The trees afford a place of ſafety to ſome, and others 
dig themſelves holes in the earth for the ſame purpoſe; while 
others are concealed by being of the colour of thoſe ſubſtances 
among which they live, be they dry leaves or whatever elfe. 

But in the water it is otherwiſe: There are no trees into 
which che creatures could climb, nor have they inſtruments for 
alimbing; neither is the bottom ſolid enough for their bur- 
rowing into it, nor are there any ſubſtances on 1. to en 
they can be like in colour or appearance. Ts 

The two great points to be anſwered by that ineiſedge am- 
planted: in creatures, and called inſtinct, are the care of them- 
lelves, and of their young; and this care of- themielves is di- 
rected to two things, their food and their /afety. Abe matter of 
their ſafety, with reſpect to the inhabitants of the waters, is pro- 
vided in general by one fingle method, namely, ſwiftneſs 10 
eſcape: And they have always an ample field in which-to do this, 
and inſtruments whereby to perform. it, A few are otherwiſe pro- 
vided for in their ſtructure. 

But though the matter of /afety is thus imple, that of fredivy 
admits of more circumſtances, and is more various.” 'The greater 
Part of the fiſhes of the ſea prey on each other; nay perhaps there 

are not any that will not oeccaſionally devour the ſmaller: But 
— err greatly. who juppoſe theſe to be the only fcod of alt, 
The lea has it's paſturage as well as the land, and he whoy cre- 
ated it, has alſo deſtined animals to feed: upon it. Theſe alto 
at ſea; as on land, are the largeſt, and that for che fame obvious 
reaſon.” On land the weazle and the fox may prey on animals, 
and little ſuffices them; but the ox, the horſe, the elephant, and 
the rhinoceros, eat the green herb, becauſe that is produced in 
abundance, and were they to feed ie _ would dev dur 
the whole ſpecies of the ſmall er | 

It is chus alſo at fea; the lefler, and thoſe of middle fide feed 
upon one another: But the vaſt whale, and all it's kindred, 
although they will occafionalty take down the fmall iſh thai 
come before their mouths in cluſters, yet ſind their 3 n 
general food among the herbage of the deep,” This is trbur- 
dant, and they only eat what riſes for them, Were they to foew 

on other fiſhes, they would foon chin the ſeas, and 160n after 
ade for they are too voracious to feed on leſs An Pulcpeger 's 
and too unweildy to purſue em. 

This is the general œconomyof nature with re ſpe -to the ſes 
fiſhes, and the Sworn-F15n, of which we- purpoſes to ſpenb ie 
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an inſtance among many others of this particular; and one which 
abundantly ſhew what nature meant, as it ſhews how this was to 
be done. There are many fiſhes that feed on the ſea-herbage, 
which do it as creatures on land; grazing as they paſs along, and 
turning themſelves about among the cliſters to take what they 
like beſt; but this is not the caſe with the SworpD-Fisn, which 
is a bulky and unweildy animal, and cannot turn with eaſe; fo 
that ſome other contrivance was neceſſary to pet at it eaſily. 
We will examine it's ſtructure, and we ſhall then ſoon ſee what 
that 15, and how it 15 employed. 

The fiſh when full grown is more than twenty feet in length, 
and 1s not one of the ſlender or agile kind, but thick, heavy, and 
of an unmanageable frame. It is alſo worſe provided for the 
{everal motions than any other fiſh, for it has no fins on the belly, 
and only one upon the back. The tail is vaſt and hollowed, fo 
as to reſemble in figure a new moon: But though the creature in 
bulk and ſhape reſembles, in ſome degree, the whale kind, this 
tail is not placed as in thoſe fiſhes, but as in others: The tail of 
the former ſtands athwart it's body, but that of the Sawerd-fifb, 
as in all other fiſhes ſtands upright. Nor is this all, for the whales, 
which are the approach that nature makes, in what are abſolutely 
fiſhes, to the land annimals, breathes as they do, by means of the 
lungs; but the Sauerd-fiſb, although ſomewhat of their form, and 
in bulk reſembling them, breathes at the gills like other fiſhes. 

The great and ſingular thing in the ſtructure of this fiſh, is the 
weapon, from which it derives it's name, and which 1s carricd 
{trait forward from the head in the form of a (word; this is five 
or ſix feet in length, and of the ſhape of that inſtrument, being 
ſharp at the point, and at both the edges. People have been more 
ſurprized at theſe things than they need: They are not new parts 
affixed to animals, but only other parts extended. It has been 
obſerved by naturaliſts, that the trunk of the elephant is only 
the noſe or ſnout of that creature, carried to a particular length 
In the ſame manner this weapon of the SWoRD-PFISH, is not any 
particular part annexed to the head, but is the head extended a! 
the ſnout into this length and form. 

It has been ſuppoſed that the Swor.n-F154 was a fiſh of prey, 
and that this was it's weapon for wounding of others, nay, authors 
that ought to have known better, have given a formal account 
of it's ſtriking this weapon into the body of the whale, and re- 
ceiving into it's mouth the blood ifluing from the wound ; but 
this is idle, fince there would be nothing to prevent the larger 
fiſh from getting away from the other, as there are no beards to 
the weapon, to keep it in it's place; neither if this fiſh ſhould 
kill the whale with repeated wounds, can he feed upon it, his 
mouth not being fitted for that purpoſe. It is true, the fword is 
a weapon which it thus uſ-s ſometimes in reſentment; and the 
wound mult be fatal. The force with which it gives the blow 
may be gueſſed by a late incident. A ſmall veiſel from the Weſt 
Indies, being arrived at London, the mailer and crew ſpoke of 
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a ſtrange accident, which they had noted in their journals, The 
ſhip tottered in her courſe at a certain moment, as if ſhe had 
itruck upon a rock, where yet there was no bottom to be found. 
The occaſion was not diſcovered at the time; but afterwards on 
cleaning the veſſel, the ſword of one of theſe fiſhes was found 
ſtruck into the bottom, and broken off at about a foot from it, | 4 
By the direction, it appeared that the fiſh had purſued the ſhip, 

and not met it, and the point had entered fifteen inches into the 
lid wood, in a ſlanting poſition. The ſhip had probably come 
over the SwoRD-FISH as it was feeding, and perhaps had hur: 
it. The creature could take this only for a whale, and accord- 
ingly followed to revenge the inſult. 

Having thus conſidered the form and ſtructure of the inftry . 
ment carried by this fiſh, and ſeen what may be it's accident! 
uſe it is time to take notice of what is the natural. The Sr x 
| #/+, though ſo large, has but a {mall mouth, and in that no teeth. 
| There are only a few rough griſtles to ſupply their place; whic!: 
| is another proof that the creature is not a fiſh of prey. Tat 

griſtles will grind down the herbage upon which he feeds; and 
it is by means of this weapon, that he gets it in abundance, ane 
with eaſe. 

In the ſouthern ocean, of which the Sworn-rrsn is an inhabi. 
tant, there is an herb of the Sea-arrect Kind, with vaſt leaves, ord 
a thick ſtem of a tough ſubſtance. The Sworn-rrsm ſwims de 
liberately up to one of theſe, ſtrikes the point of it's weapon into 
the centre of the ſtalk at the bottom, and puſhing ſtrait forward, 
the reſt of it follows. The toughneſs of the ſtall: will not lec i: 
ſplit, and the breadth of the weapon towards the head, bein; 
oreater than the thickneſs of the italk, and it's edges cutting al! 
the way it goes, the ſtalk is at length divided. The plant thu: 
cut from it's root floats, and the fiſh takes it in at pleaſure. Who 
that reads this account can fail, in the warmeſt manner, to cry out 
with the wondering pſalmiſt, O Lord hex manifold are thy wwork:, 
in wiſdom hajt thou made them all, the earth, and the ſea, are Full of 
thy riches l 

This is the great uſe of the weapon in queſtion; for herbage 
is undoubtedly the SwoRB-Frsn's principal food; but it will alle 
in anger, and ſometimes in wantonneſs, deſtroy other fiſhes with 
it, and when theſe are {mall will feed on them; though it cannot 
manage large ones, The herb is of the nature of what is called 
the S-a-girale; but it giows in deep ſeas, and is much larger that. 
hat we ſee about the ſhores. 
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A Succin® Account of the SACRAMENT of BAPTISM; 
as celebrated by the ancient CHURCH ; che ſeveral Way: 
of Receiving it, &c. 
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Of the ſeveral Names and APppriiarions of BAPTISM in tho 
PRIMITIVE Hane. 
B anciently had ſeveral names, ſome of which were 

taken from the internal and ſpiritual effeets of it; others 
from the nature and ſuliſlance of the ain; others from the cor4:- 
n, required in the receiver; others from the external circum» 
ances and rites obſerved in the adniniſtration. 

I. From one of it's effects, it was ſometimes. ſtyled 7ndulpentio, 
indulgence, or ab/olution and remiſſion of ing. St. Auguſtin, in his 
diſpute with the Donatiſts, calls it the Sacrament ot Grace, and 
rhe Sacrament of Abſolution, rather than grace or abſolution ut- 
ielf, bcc uſe thoſe effects might not always attend bapri/m, through 
{ome default in the adminiſtrator, or the receiver. When, therc- 
tore, the ancients give baptiſm this name of e//clution or indul- 
7erce, it is to be underſtood, that it is ſuch to the worthy receiver. 
Hence we may obſerve, that the true ancient notion of an abſo- 


tution or indulgence, is God's pardoning ſin through the miniſte- 


rial application of his ſacraments, which are the ſeals of his cove- 
Q2nt ; granting remiſſion of ſins ; and baptiſm bringing men into 
that covenant, it was dignihed with the name of the Sacrament of 
Abſolution and Indulgence. 

Every chriſtian being ſuppoſed to be born again by the wa. 
ters of baptiſm, and a new birth from the death of fin to the 
life of righteouſneſs being another effect of it, baptiſm had the 
name of FT ANMYYEVET ON LUYXNss the redemption of the /Joul, reg Song, 
the aten of life ; and fors diwins, the divin? fountain j (whence 
comes our Engliſh name fort) with others of the like import. 
And becauſe men were born ſpiritually to God by baptiſm, it was 
called the Hirituai birth ; by which God was made the father of 
Men, and the hoiy church their mother. Gregory Naz auen env- 
merates ſeveral titles of honour given to bapttin, “ We calt it, 
{ays he, the gift, the grace, bapti/m, rnctian, Mn matt „, and 
garment of immortality ; the {aver of regeneration, the /-2/ Or £27 ac» 
er, and whatever elſe is precious and honourable, and he parti- 
cularly remarks on the word ancien, that it was ſo called, becauſe 
iwas a ſacred and royal thing, as thoſe things uſually vere that 
were anointed. Whence every one was, in ſome teaſe, a king and 
4a prieſt to God, by Chriſt, in his baptiſm; upon „lich account, 
$i. Jerome ſtyles the rites, ſacerdotium lalci, the las man', price. 
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hood, in contradiſtinction to the clerical, which was con ferred 
only by ordinatian. | v1 a TE SOILS 
- Baptiſm was alſo called by ſeveral of the ancients p@7iopocy 
allummation, parily from the preceding inſtruction cf the cate- 
chumens in their preparation for baptiſm, by which their 
minds were enlightened ; partly becauſe it was the entrance 
on an enlightened ſtate, and the introduction to divine know- 
ledge. This reaſon of the name is piven by Clemens Alex- 
ne, and others; though perhaps it might be called ſo on 
other accounts; as becauſe the baptized were now admited to the 
knowledge of the myiterious parts of religion ; or becauſe of the 
efuſion of the Spirit which uſually accompanied baptiſm in the 
apoſtolical age. | | 
Eternal ſalvation being another effect of baptiſm, St. Auguſtin 
obſerves, that the Punic and African chriſtians commonly called 
it /alus, falvation, as they did the Euchariſt by the name of LIFE. 
Theſe were the titles given to baptiim by the ancieuts from the 
effects of it. . 
II. From it's ature and ſubſtance, baptiſm had the names of »y/- 
zery, ſacramentum, and Loppayi, The two firſt are ſo common, that 
they need no explanation. The name Lopayy, fignaculum, the ga! 
of the Lord, is a little more uncommon. Some learned men have 
miſtaken it for the ſign of thecroſs, or the configuration and unction 
uſed in confirmation. Thus Clemens Alexandrinus, ſpeaking of 
2a young convert, who had been firſt inſtructed by, bim ſays, 
++ They gave him Try Zggayda vu xv, the ſeal of the Lord.“ 
Bellarmine 1pterprets it confirmation 3 but others more proper ex- 
pound it of baptiſm, which was ſo called, becauſe in the very 
name of it, there is contained a covenant made between God and 


Man ;and baptiſm being the ſeal of this covenant, was properly from 


thence ſtyled the /ea/ of the Lord. Baptiſm is alſo called the /eal and 
name of Chriſt,- as ſetting the mark and name of ehriſtians on us, 
diſtinguiſhing us from Jews and Gentiles, and ſhewing that we be- 
long to the dominion of Chriſt. Tertullian and Nazianzen ac- 


count for this name in like manner. And becauſe every worthy 


receiver was ſuppoſed with the outward element to receive the 
earneſt of the Holy Spirit in baptiſm, it was alſo called the . 
of the. Spirit. As a mark, ſays St. Chryſoltom, is ſet upon 


ſoldiers, ſo the Spirit is put upon true believers; And as the Jews 


had circumciſion for their character, ſo we have the earneſt of the 
Spirit.“ And this diſtinction between the internal and externa! 
ſeal of baptiſm was neceſſary to be made, becauſe many men re- 
- Ceived the external ſeal, who, through their own default, could 


not receive the ſeal of the Spirit. Thus, as ane obſerves, Simon 
Magus received the /eal of the Lord, i. e. the outward form of bap- 


tiſm, but no one ever ſaid that he received the internal ſeal aud 


grace of the Holy Spirit. And thus it was in the caſe of hereti- 


| Cal and ſchiſmatical baptiſm, as Optatus and St. Auguſlin obſerve 
 #gainKt the Donatiſts, TY e 1 
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St. Auguſtin commonly uſes the name Character Regius and: 
Character Dominicus, for the external form of baptiſm, which i 
common to all receivers duly. baptiſed in the name of the Hol 
Trinity. “ And this character, ſays he, is ſo indelible, than 
an apoſtatizing chriſtian, though he turn Jew or Pagan, can ne- 
ver need a ſecond baptiſm, but only repentance and abſolution to 
reinſtate him in the chriſtian church.“ | 
III. Baptiſm had another ſort of name taken from the conditions 
required in the receiver; to wit, faith and repentance. - Hence 
baptiſm is ſometimes called the /arrament of faith, and the ſacra - 
ment of repentance, by St. Auguſtin and Fulgentius. St. Auguſtin 
uſes this name to explain how children may be ſaid to have faith, 
though they are not capable of making any formal profeſſion 
themſelves. **. As the ſacrament of the body and blood of Chriſt, 
is in ſome ſort, the body and blood of Chriſt, fo the ſacrament of 
of faith is faith. And upon this account, when the anſwer is made, 
that an infant believes, who has not yet the habit of faith, the 
meaning is, that he has faith, becauſe of the ſacrament of faith, 
and that he; turns to God, becauſe of the ſacrament of conver- 
ſion“ Whence we may obſerve what the ancients mean when 
they ſpeak of penance, and abſolution, or remiſſion of ſans, 
as a ſacrament ;z namely Spin, which is a {ſacrament requiring re- 
pentance as a condition, and granting abſolutian as an effect and 
privilege to all worthy receivers. — 
IV. Laſtly, baptiſm, from the ceremonies uſed in the act of ad- 
miniſtration, took the names of vinction, and laver of regenera- 
tion; which denote either an immerſion in water, or ſuch a waſh- 
ing or ſprinkling, as was uſed among the Jews in ſome caſes, and 
zmongſt chriſtians, when they had occaſion to baptize fick perſons 
upon a death-bed. So that Japtiſin, in the ancient ſtyle of the 
church, does not abſolutely and neceſſarily import dipping, or in- 
nerſion, though that was the uſual practice with infants as well 
- as others, except in caſes of neceſſity. | 
But beſides theſe names, which related to the adminiſtration of 
- baptiſm, there were ſome others alluding to circumciſion, others 
reſpecting the inſtitutor of it, and others taken from the remoter 
eſtects of it. Thus, becauſe baptiſm ſucceeds in the room of cir- 
cumciſion, and is the ſeal of the chriſtian covenant, it was ſtyled 
by Epiphanius, the great circumciſion, In regard alto of it's au- 
thor, it was: called Apoy, and xapioya xvgw, the gift of the 
Lard; and ſometimes Aue, without any other addition, be- 
- cauſe the Holy - Ghoſt was given in it. It was alſo called-e@g- 
dio, or wviatzoum, as well as the Euchariſt, as denoting the 
preparation of all things for a long journey in which reſpect 
both the ſacraments were called 'w/a/ict. Hence the act of bap- 
tizing is called z. the giving to men their wiaticum. *\ It 
was alſo called Tea:ci7:;, and reacy'y, the conſecration and conſume 
mation; inaſmuch as it gave men the perfection of- chriſtians It 
had the name of wuyoi, and wwroyurx, the initiation, becauſe it 
| Was the admittance of men to ail the rites of the chriſtian OR 
An 
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And ſometimes it was called the Hh, and the Hm a 
cation: From all which it appears that the ſame. honourable titles 
were given to the waters of baptiſm, as to the elements of bread 
and wine in the Lord's ſupper ; the death of Chriſt being equally 
repreſented, and the benefits of it communicated alike in this, as 


well as in that. 
HA. F.. 


Of the MarrER of BArris u; with an Account of thoſe who re. 
jected or corrupted the ApminisTRATION of it by Wa TIR. 


THOUGH the church always eſteemed baptiſm as a divine and 
heavenly inſtitution, yet there were fects and hereſies in the earlieſt 
ages x 24 contemned it, and either wholly or in part rejected or 
corrupted it. | 

Among theſe were the 4/codrutz, a ſort of Gnoſtics, who afſert- 
ed, that divine myſterics, being the images of inviſible things, 
were not to be performed by viſible things; nor incorporcal things 
by ſenſible and n hey never therefore baptized any of 
their ſect; their redemption, they ſaid, was the knowledge of all 
things. The Marcaſian heretics acted upon the ſame principle; 
ſome of them maintaining ſpiritual redemption by knowledge alone, 
whilſt others held a ſort of baptiſm, but invented ſtrange For nt; 
of their own to corrupt it; of which we ſhall ſpeak in the next 
chapter. Irenzus gives the ſame account of the Valentiniant, 
that ſome of them wholly rejected baptiſm, and others corrupted 
it, as the Marcoſiaus did. Tertullian brings a like charge againſt 
one Quintilla, a woman preacher at Carthage, a little before his 
time, who ſet up to decry water-baptiſm as uſeleſs, pleading that 
faith alone was ſufficient to ſave men, as it-did Abraham, who 
pleaſed God without any other ſacrament than that of faich. 

Another ſect of theſe ſchiſmatics were the Archontici, who (aid 
the world was made not by the ſupreme God, but by certain 
powers whom they called Apyovres, rulers, .whence they derived 
their name. They rejected baptiſm with the reſt : theſe rulers 
they imagined were ſeveral, one above another, under one chief, 
to whom they gave the name of /abaeth; and, pretending that 
baptiſm was adminiſtered only in hts name, and not in that of 
the ſupreme God, they rejected both it and the Euchariſt as foreign 
inſtitutions. 

The Seleucians and Hermians refuſed the uſe of baptiſm by water, 
aſſerting that it was not the baptiſm inſtituted by Chriſt ; becauſe 
St. John the Baptiſt ſays, He that cometh after me ſhall baptiſe you 
with the Holy Ghoſt and with fre; and ſuch a baptiſm they ima- 
gined was more ſuitable with the nature of the ſoul, which they 
thought couſiſted of fire and Spirit. But what that baptiſm was, 
none of the ancients have told us. Though { me, indeed, un- 
derſtood it of the ordinary operations of the Spirit; others of the 
extraordinary effuſions of the Spirit in the form of fiery tongues 
upon the apoilies at the day of Pentecoſt: And others of tne lait 
judgment, 

Avorher 
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Another ſort of heretics pretended that baptiſm by water alone 

was, of itſelf, imperfect for the ſame reaſon, viz, The want of 

fire ; and, therefore, by ſome means or other, when they went 

down into the water to baptize, they made fire to appear upon 
the ſurface of the water, and this they called baptiſm by fire. 

The Manichees alſo held, that baptiſing in water was of no 
efficacy to ſalvation, and therefore they deſpiſed it, as St. Auguſ- 
tin informs us. But upon what ground they did this, or whether 
they admitted any other kind of baptiſm, there is no account. One 
branch of this hereſy was afterwards called Paulicians, from one 
Paulus and Johannes, the founders of it. Of theſe we have an ac- 
count, that though they rejected baptiſm, yet they pretended to 
receive it; but this was only by a deceitful equivocation ; for the 
maintained, that the word of the goſpel was baptiſm, n 
our Lord ſaid, I am the living water, and therefore no other bap- 
tiſm was required of men. Yet they ſometimes brought their 
children to be baptized after the catholic way, from an opinion 
that both baptiſm and the croſs were of ſome advantage to the body 
to cure diſeaſes, but of no farther efficacy at all. And many others 
held the ſame opinion. For this reaſon the Agarenes compelled 
the chriſtian clergy, who were under their dominion, to baptize 
their children before they would circumciſe them. And upon 
this caſe it was a queſtion in the council of Conftantinople, whether 
tuch perions, when they came over to the Chriſtian Faith were 
to be rebaptized, or only anointed with Chriſm ? When it was 
reſolved that they ought to be rebaptized, becauſe the baptiſm 
with which they were waſhed, was not received with any pious 
intent, but only as an amulet or charm., 

To theſe ſeas rejecting baptiſm, ſome add the Meſcilians or 
Zachites, who had their latter name from En Prayer; and 
chat of Meſſalians from the Syriac word Met/alah, which, ts 
nearly of the ſame fignification, becauſe they 'reſolved all rel:- 
gion into prayer. It does not however appear that they wholly 
rcjected baptiſm; for then the church would have ordered them 
v pon. their return to have been baptized, which ſhe never did, 
obliging them only to anathematize their errors, as may be col- 
lected from the decree of the general council of Epheſus, made 
with relation to tuch of the clergy or laity as returned from them. 
Their error conſiſted in denving the principal part of the ſpiritual 
eficacy of baptiſm. They ſaid indeed it granted remiſſion gt 
nus pat, but added no ſtrength from the ſpirit, to withitand ſin 
for the future. Theodoret gives the like account of them, and 
Hermenuphulus ſays, they taught that neither baptiſm nor the 
Fuchariſt could give @ man the perfection of a chriſtian, but only” 
tuch progreſs as they pretended to. From this account of che 
Meſſalians it appears, mat they were neither Anavapiits not 
Saber: They neither rejected che baptiſm of adult perſons oc 
zufauts: For the Rate of the controverſy between them and the 
church, was not about the uſe of water in baptüm, but about 
the eficcts of it; which while the M. Tayznns congüned, the church 
! 
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extended to many other noble benefits which were the gifts and 
graces of the Holy Spitit, upon which account the ures did not 
rebaptize the Meſſalians, that we read of: Whereas; if the uſe of 
water was either negleQed, or any other elements uſed inſtead of 
It, the baptiſm was eſteemed null. | 

Indeed, in ſome collections of the canon law; there is a decree, 
under the name of Pope Siricius, which ſays, That if an infant 
is baptized in wine inſtead of water; in caſe of neceſſity, it is no 
crime, and the baptiſm ſhall ſtand good. But, this was in reality 
no decree of Siricius, but of Stephen the ſecond, about the middle 
of the eighth century; ſo that it cannot be pleaded as a competent 
authority to ſhew what was the ancient practice of the church. 

Antonius Auguſtinus 1s poſitive that the church had no ſuch 
cuſtom: and it ſeems pretty evident from St. Ambroſe, that if 
we take away water, the ſacrament of the baptiſm cannot ſtand, 

Of the ancient Vorm of baptiſm, we propoſe to ſpeak in our 
next. [To be continued.] 


II. | 
A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE of the BOOKS of the 
NEW TESTAMENT, by Dr. MILLS; improved by 
J. ALBERT FABRICIUS, and other learned men. 


A. D. 52. FIRST and ſecond epiſtle to the Theſſalos 
Of Claudius 12. nians, from Corinth, Acts xviii. 5, 
when Timothy and Silas were ret urned 
thither, 1 Theſſ. iii. 6. St. Peter takes notice of theſe, 2 Ep. 
iii. 16. 
A. . 37. Firſt epiſle to the Corinthians, before 
Of Nero 3. the feaſt of the paſſover, 1 Cor. v. 8: 
Acts xix. 21, when at Epheſus St. Pau! 
putpoſed to go up to Jeruſalem, and before his journey into 
Macedonia. 1 Cor. xvi. 3,4, 5 
Second epiftle to the Corinthians, at the latter end of the ſame year, 
(chap. xii. 2. Acts xix. 23,) from Philippi, by the hands of 
Titus and Luke, as the ſubſcription imports. 
A. D. 58. The beginning of March. — Zz:i//: 
Of Nero 4. to the Remians, Acts xx. 2, 3, written 
from Corinth, when St. Paul was about 
to go to Jeruſalem. Rom. xv. 25. 
Epiſtle to the Galatians, chap. ii. 10, in his journey to Jeruſalem 
 poſlibly at Troas. | 
A. D. 60. General Epiſle of James the Leſt, writ- 
Of Nero 6, ten at Jeruſalem beſore the deſtruction of 
the city, chap. v. 1, in the time of the 
perſecution, chap. ii. 6, a year or two before his martyrdom, 
about the year of Chriſt 62. 
A. D. 61. Firſt epiſtle of Peter, from Babylon, 
Of Nero 7. that is, Rome, chap. v. 13 ; but quzre 
whether it was not from the tegion of 
Babylon, or Mæſopotamia; which occafions his ſaluting the 
neighbouring 
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W people in a regular order? as Col. iv. 13. Rer. 
„II. 25 5 | 
Geofpel of St. Matthew: when Paul catne firſt ts Rome. 
A. D. 62. Epiſtle to the Philippians, Acts xx. 4, 
Of Nero 8. at Rome, about the end of St. Paul's firſt 
| | captivity, ſent by Epaphroditus, who 
brought Paul their pecuniary collection, and who ſeems denoted 
by the appellation of his tr: yoke felloxw. + | 
Epiſtle to the Rpbeſfant, [Laodiceans] 
written at Rome, and ſent by Tychicus. 
A. D. 62 co the Coloſſians, by Tychicus 
3 and Oneſimus, written ſoon after the 
Of Nero 8. former. : 


* 


to Philemon; from Rome, by 
Oneſimus. | 

A. D. 63. Epiſtle to the Hebreaut, Chriſtians re- 

Of Nero 9. ſiding at Rome, chap. xiii, 19, after the 

| martyrdom of St, James, A. C. 62. 

From Italy, by Timothy, when Paul was diſcharged from priſon 

at Rome; whence the Italians, chap. x11. 23, 24, ſalute the 

Romans, the not unknown, the unknown ; and the apoſtle hopes he 
ſhall ſoon return, | 3 

g Geſpel rf St. Mark ; from Rome, after Peter and Paul had left 

that city. 
: Geſpe! of St. Luke, and Act, of the 


A. D. 64: Apoſiles ; which conclude with St. Paul's 
Of Nero 11. deliverance from his impriſonment at: 
Rome. 


Ehiſtle to Titus, before the winter; written at Coloſſus, after the 
journey through Italy. 


A. D. 65. Fir epiſile to Timothy, from Philip- 
Of Nero 11. pi, as is moſt probable. 

A. D. 67. Second epiſtle to Timothy, before the 
Of Nero 13. winter, from Rome, during St. Paul's 


lai impriſonment. After his former 
apology, chap. iv. 16, when his death was now approaching, 
Chap. iv. 6. 5 : 
Second chifle of Peter; a little before his martyrdom, chap. i. 
14, which happened at Rome, A. C. 68. | 
A. D. 90. Epi/tle of Jude, according to Dodwell, 
Of Domitian 9. p. 25, written A. D. 71, or 72, to He- 
nus, certainly after the ſecond of Peter, 
of which it takes notice. a 
A. D. 91, or 92. Thrce epiſtles of St. Jabs, written at 
Of Domitian 10, or ii. Epheſus. | 
A. D. g6. Revclation of St. Fohn, at patmos 
Of Domitian 15. 75 | So TR 
A. D. g/. : Go/pel of St. John, at Epheſus, when 
Ot Neiva 1, under Nerya he had liberty to return from 
(RCs exile, Sev Itenæus ili. 1. 
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MISCELLANEOUS DIVINITY, 
J. 


A CONFUTATION of Mr. VOLTAIRE's PROOFS 
from SCRIPT URE concerning TOLERATION among 
the JEWS, 
( Continued from wo!, vil. p. 641.9 

VII. N AR. Voltaire ſeems to plume himſelf much upon his next 
5 I argument; which yet will appear, when examined, no: 
more to the point than the former. Jeptha, ſays he, a perſon 
inſpired by God, and who facrificed his daughter. — [You wi! 
remark the peculiarity of the phraſe, and the inſinuation of our 
author; the rather, as it is his uſual method, when writing upon 
ſcriptural ſubjects.] Jept ba, ſays to the Ammonites, Milt thou nr 
rightfut'y poſſes that which Chemoſh, thy God, giveth thee to prfje/« ® 
So, auhomſoc ver the Lord our God ſhall arive out from before us, tho: 
avill ave et. This declaration is very preciſe ; and may lead 
us 2 great way: At leaſt, however, it is an evident proof, that 
God Almighty tolerated Chemoſh : For, the ſcripture doth not 
ſav, You think you have a right to thoſe lands, which you /a; 
were given you by your God Chemoſh : It ſays poſitively, 
GIVETH THEE 3 and you have @ right, — tibi jure debentur; Which 
is the true ſenſe of the Hebrew words ethos thira/ch,”? — If Mr. 
Voltaire were no better a rea/oner than he is an Hebreav critic, it 
would never be worth while to take the pains to refute him: For 
eto thiraſch WVN YR, literally ſignify z/ud poedebis, that thou 
<rilt preſs : but it happening that theſe being the laſt words 
in the ſentence, and ri jure debentur being the laſt words allo in 
the correſponding ſentence of the Vulgate, Mr. Voltaire conceiv- 
ed, that the latter were a tranilation of the former ; and accord- 
ingly was willing to flouriſh away with a quotation from a lan- 
guage of which he ſhews himſelf totally ignoranr. 

His falſe criticiſm thus detected, his comment, of courſe falls 
to the ground. But, beſides this, the whole argument is not only 
mY-repreſented, but nothing to the purpoſe : For it is what the 
logicians call argumentum ad himinem, Jeptha is reaſoning with 
the Ammonites, ſolely upon their own principles: They were 1d0- 
laters, and worſhipped Chemefh as their God: Without aſſerting 
any thing, therefore, reſpecting the truth or falſhood of this Deity, 
he obſerves, that they thought themſelves inticled to poſſeſs what- 
ever conqueſts they made under the auſpices of CHEMesh, whom 
they eſteemed their tutelary God: And therefore, by the ſame rule, 


. 


they ought to ſuffer the Iſraelites quietly to poſſeſs thoſe lands: 


which they had gained under the auſpices of IEHovau, their 
God. This is the whole force of the argument, as any one may 
lee, why refers to the 11th chapter of Judges { And therefore, 

What 
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what it can have to do with the toleration of idols in the Jewiſh 
ſtate, is difficult to ſay: For the Ammonites were not ſubje to 
the juriſdiction of the Iſraelites Our author ſeems to be ſenſible of 
this, when, after ſaying, ** 'This declaration is very preci/e, and 
may lead * us a great way” (though, whereof it is preci/e, or 
whereto it may lead, it appears not) he adds, . At bk how- 
ever, it is an evident proof that God Almighty tolerated Chemoſh.” 
You obſerve how he ſhifts his argument ; and, from the tolera- 
tion of the eu, paſſes to the toleration of the Almighty God: A 
ſubject, concerning which we have no diſpute with him; as it is 
no leſs certain, that that Amizhry Cod tolerated not only Chem, 
and numberleſs other 1dols for many years, but ſtill tolerates, for 
wile and good reaſons, no doubt, not only idol in unenlightened 
countries, but even unbelievers and profeiled oppo/ers of his truth +, 
who have been baptized into that truth in countries generally pro- 
fefling it: For he is long-/uffering ; net willing that any ſhould poi, 
but that all ſhould come to repentance. 

VIII. Mr. Voltaire's next argument is taken from the ſtory of 
Micah and the Lewite, related in the xvuth and xviuth chapters of 
the book of Judges ; ** which is ſtill, ſays he, a further inconteſ- 
tible proof of the unlimited toleration and religious freedom of 
the Jews.” 

Now, without entering at all into this ſtorv, I would only aſc 
this author, whether any inconteſtible proof of toleration and re- 
ligious freedom could be drawn from that ſtate of things, either 
in England, when the whole ſtate was ſubverted by faction and re- 
bellion, or in France, while all was in anarchy there, during the 
time of their civil contentions? He would anſwer, unqueſtionably, 
that there could not. Turn then to the th verſe of the xviith chap- 
ter of Judges, and you will find, that ſuch was the ſtate of things 
in Iſracl at this period: For we read that 22 7hoje days there was ng 
king inljracl ; but every man did that <vhich <vas right in his own 
get. The ſame may be ſaid, reſpęcting the worſhip of Bacl-e- 
77th; which our author mentions as prevailing after the death of 
Gideon: (Judg. xxxiii.)] while it ſhould be remembered that all 
ſuch idolatry is ever ſpoken of, in the ſcripture, with diſapproba- 
tion and abhorrence; as it is uſually found puniſhed in the moſt 
exemplary manner. 


* See vol. vii. p. 58. This author evidently means to lead to the 
contempt of the God of Iſtacl; ſo on by direct contequence, to the con- 
tempt of the Moſaic revelation : and thus, indirectly, to that of the chrinian 
revelation. 

+ I ſhall not be thought to ſpeak too largely, when the reader has heud 
the following anecdote of this fame writer. A gentleman ei England, wo 
had paſted fone time with him ar his caſtle of Y, being „bout to take 
his leave, Mr. Voltuire, after the viual compliments, Laid, ++ Commend 
me, dear Sir, to cur friends in England, eſpecially to our þ 19/2 9704s Friends; 
and tell them, be luce, 10 down Witn thts ch. isl 70 F 
undoubted lack; and eit requues no Comment. 
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IX. Willing to lay hold of every thing which may bring a difcre- 
dit on the God of Iſrael, our author ſeems leſs attentive to his ge- 
neral argument than to this grand deſideratum: otherwiſe he would 
have omitted the mention of the Ph:/iftines and the Bethſhemztes - 


For, the queſtion is not, whether God tolerated idolatry in the 


world? But, whether he tolerated it in that ſtate whereof he 
was peculiarly the king and Lord? But, though the puniſhment 
which he inflicted upon his own people, was, unqueſtionably, far 
more ſevere than that inflicted upon the Philiſtines, it is plain, 
{however contemptuouſly Mr, Voltaire may affect to ſpeak of it) 
that the pyniſhment which fell upon them was not /4247 <- For, 
it appears from 1 Sam. v. 9, that tbe hand of the Lord was againſt 
the city with a very great deſtruction: That there was a deadly de- 
firudtion throughout all the city. Ver. 11. That the hand of Gad was 
very heavy there: That the men ho died not, were ſmitten avith 
emerods ; and that zhe cry of the city awent up to heaven, ver. 12. 
An account, very unlike that which our author gives, when he 
ſays, that ** the Lord puniſhed the Philiſtines only with emerod's, a 


flight corporal affliction reſembling the piles; and by cverturning their 


idol Dagon, and plaguing them with a multitude of rats.” 
However, though it is plain enough, that the Lord feverely pu- 
niſhed the Philiſtines ; yet is it equally plain, that he did not pu- 
niſh them for idolatry, but for the detention of his ark amongit 
them: And, from the face of the hiſtory, it is equally evident, 
that the deſtruction of the Bethſhemites, which enſued, was not 
merely, as our author ſays, becauſe they took notice of the 
ark, which they ought not to have done.” The text ſays, 1 Sam, 
vi. 12, God ſinote the men of Bethſhemeſh, becauſe they bad looked 
into the ark of the Lora, with a profane and impious curioſity ; 
Prying into that which they knew, by their law, it was death to 
look into, Exod. xix. 21. Numb. iv. 15, 20. Mr. Voltaire en- 
Jarges much upon the vaſt numbers, namely, fifty thouſand and 
ſeventy men ſlatn upon this occaſion ; without regard to thoſe juſt 
criticiſms which ſome men of the firſt learning have made upon 
this paſſage ; proving, beyond diſpute “, that it ought to be ren- 
dered, he /mote ſeventy men out of fifty thouſand + But it would not 
have been to Mr. Voltaire's purpoſe to have urged this tranſlation, 
Before I leave this article, I cannot help remarking the infidious 
and diſingenuous manner in which this author ſteals upon the 
reader his objections againſt God. ©* So much, ſays he, do the 
laws and manners of thoſe times, with the whole Jewiſh œcono- 
my, differ from all that we know in theſe times ! So much are the 
inſcrutable ways of God above curs } It is eafy to conceive, that 
ſuch chaſtiſements could belong to God under the Jewiſh theocra- 
cy only: Nor can we too often remind the reader, that fuch 
times and manners can have no relation to ours.“ Who perceives 
not the tendency, the diflimulation and hypocriſy of theſe paſ- 
fag2s ? And what rational man ever thought that the acts of God's 


* See Dr. Waterland's Ceriglart windicalid, 
own 
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dyn and immediate rule ought to be imitated by feeble mortals, 

like us? Thoſe acts, however, have ſo much relation to our times 

and manners, as to inform us, after a very ſtriking ſort, that the 

Almighty 1s jealous of his honour, and will, however he ma 

ſpare in mercy, certainly correct in judgment, thoſe who pre- 

tumptuouſly oppole and offend him. | 
(To be continued.) 


II. 

A ſhort VOCABULARY, giving the ſignification of ſome old 
Engliſh words, uſed in the Old 7 ranflation of the P/alms, * but 
not commonly {poke or written in this age, at leaſt not in the 
ſenſe in which our Tranſlators took them. | 


EAST.] Any living creature except man; ſo the Latin word 
beflia, from which this derived. Witneſs that of Cicero, Tuſc. 
5. © Namque alias be/tias nantes aquarum incolas eſſe voluit (wiz. 
4 vis natura) alias volucres, cælo trui libero; ſerpentes quaſdam 
«« eſſe gradientes, where he expreſsly gives the name of beafts to 
fiſhes, birds, and ſerpents. Nut only the tranflators, but Mr. Ainf- 
worth call / ent- and fiſhes beaſts. Gen. iii. 1. Pf. civ. 28. And 
indecd our laſt tranſlators do the ſame; which ſhews that the 
word was taken in this ſenſe for above fixty years after the old 
tranſlation was made. 
BrASPHEME. ] Tofpeat repreachfull; either of God or man; from 
the Greek word, which is uſed in St. Jude's ep. ver. 8. Rom iii. 8. 
Titus 111. 2. In theſe and other places, men are ſaid to be 5/a/phemed 
in the Greek. If we reſpe& the etymology only, it is more pro- 
perly applicable to men than to God; for it properly ſignifies to 
hurt the fame or credit of another, Pi. iv. 2. 

Brasrukur.] Reproach or ſlander, either againſt God or man, 
Pf. Ixxiii. 8. | 

Commune.] To diſcourſe familiarity, to conſer notes. 

CounsEL.] Defign, device, decree, or roſclution, as conflirum, in 
the Latin; and not only advice or direction, às it is now commonly 
taken, Pſ. xxx11i. 10. 

Escnew.] Awcid, fun, decline. 

Falx.] Cad, merry, from the old Anglo-Saxon word of the 
ſame ſignification, we now ule it adverbally, viz. I <veuld fan, i. e. 
gladly, but we do not commonly ule it as an adjective, as our an- 
ceſtors did, Pſ. Ixxi. 21. | | 
Fir TIN c.] A haſty remove or flight; it is uſed in this ſenſe in 
ſome parts of England. Pf. Ivi. 8. 

FLoop.] A river or fiream ; ſo the Saxon word ſignifies a er 
or running acer. Pl. Ixxii. 8. Ixxxix. 26. It ſhould ſcem this 
word retained this ſignifigation commonly in our tongue at the 
beginning of the laſt century; for our laſt trauſlators uſe it in this 
ſenſe, Joſh. xxiv. 3. Pſ. xcvin. 8. _ 5 
Harz.] That is /afety, protection, power of ſaving, /afoation, 
both ſpiritual and temporal. It evidently comes trom*the aid 

That ot ze FLnusgz 
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Engliſn Zz!, which bad the very ſame ſigniſication. Thus in the 
Nicene creed in the Saxon tongues for our Hal, i.e. (Eng.) /alvation, 
ſo our anceſtors called Chriſt Hælenor, 1. e.(Eng.) Saviour Pxxii. 1. 
And the laſt tranſlation renders the Hebrew by this word Health 
PI. Au. 1. | 

Herr,] Not only the place of torments, but the place or ſtate 
of deceaſed ſouls, or what we commonly call the other avorld, It 
is a place or ſtate which all men, even the beſt, come into, ſaith Mr, 
Ainſworth ; who tranſlates it Hell. Gen, xxxvii. 35. And fo did our 
Saxon anceſtors turn this place; it ſeems to come from Haun, to 
cover, or hide, as the Greek AJ. It likewiſe ſigniſies an % ure 
or unknown place. 

I think the old tranſlators did well to retain the word in this 
ſeuſe, as they do, Pf, xxx 3. and often elſewhere, for this helps 
us to underſtand thoſe words of our chriſtian faith, viz. ** He 
* deſcended into Hell;” whereas by loling the ancient fignifi- 
cation of words, the people are in danger to loſe the ſenſe and 
meaning of their creed. Further ſometimes Hell ſignifics death 
only, as Pf. xviii. 4. cxvi. 3: 

Hos r.] Army, or very great company. 

IMacine.] To contrive, plot, deſign, ſo it fignifies in the 
Ratute of treaſon, which makes it a crime puniſhable with death, 
to imagine the death of the king, Pſ. ii. 1. and very often elſc- 
where. 

Ixs TAN TT. ] That is importunately, xcalouſiy, Pi. lv. 18. We till 
ſay that a thing was done at the / auce, i. e. at the carne requr/# 
oi another; the adjective i ¹⁰ẽj˖,&ñaigniſies inmportunate in our laſt 
tranſiatien, Luke, xxiii. 23, 

LEASING. ] Lying, cheating, diſſembling, from the Saxon word, 


Falle. 


LusT.] Not only filthy, carnal defires, but any eagerneſs of 
appetite, or violent irregular inclination, Pl. x. 2. So to / or 
to lift ſignifies the ſame in this tranſlation, Pf. Ixx111, 7. 

Maricious.] Very bad, evil, &c. Pl. lix. 5. Thus malus, 
and malitia with the Latins. We now commonly underſtand 
by the word, /5:rrful, envious £ the ancients did not 10, 

NETHEP Fax Leweſt, Pf. Ixxxvi. 13. Nether is uſed for 
lower by our laſt tranflators, Deut xxiv. 6, &c. 

PLAGUE.] Any blow or ſtroke of God's correcting or pu— 
niſning hand, Pf. xxxvili. 17 : As the Latin ge, not the peſtilence 
only. To plague, in common diſcourſe, tynifes to uſe auy ſevere 
proceedings. | 

Pokr.] Gate, from the Latin feria. We fhi!l call him who 
keeps the gate, Porter. The Saxon word is in the ſaide ſonic. 

PREACHER.] Not only he that diſcourſeth publicly of religion, 
but any one that publitheth or declares any thing. So Pre in 
the Latin, though it's molt probable that this Engliſh word comes 
immediately from the Saxon; by cailing out the fecond 
{yilable, and contrafing the other two, and thea it will Zgaffy 
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the ſame thing, viz, one that declares at large, or plainly, from 
the Latin, predico ; and for the ſame reaſon Preaching, from the 
Saxon, ſignifies ſpeaking at large, or haranguing, Pf. Ixviii. 11. 
Ixix. 12 ; ſo likewiſe preaching fignifies to publiſh, or declare. | 

PeevenT] To go, or be before; this is our plain Engliſh of the 
Latin prevents. 

There are two deſigns which one may have in going before 
another, either to guide or help, or to hinder or 551 and ac- 
cordingly the word ſignifies two contrary things, vz. To help 
forward, and to oppoſe, hinder, &c. In the Scripture and Liturgy 
it is for the moſt part taken in the good ſenſe, wiz. to guide, help 
forward, aſſiſt, or be beforehand in kindneſs, as Pf, xxi. z, fome- 
times in a bad ſenſe, vi, to hinder, ſtand in one's way, &c. as 
Pf. cxix. part 19, ver. 4, and 1 Theſſ. iv. 15. 

Quick. ] Alive from the Saxon, And fo to quicken, ſigniſies 
to give or reſtore life; to revive, or enliven, Pf. cxxiv. 2. Pl, xxit. 
30 

Rrüßukk. ] Not only ſevere reprehenſion, but any manner of 
hard, or reproachful language, Pf. lxix 21. and the etymology 
will very well bear this meaning; for it ſeems to come from the 
French bexche, or the Italian bocca, a mouth, and the compoſitive 
particle re; and therefore may well denote any ſharp or ſhort 
ipeech or anſwer. 

Rey&ooy] Is uſed in much the ſame ſenſe with the former 
word rebuke, and does not only import grave and fincere admoni- 
tion, but any manner of reproachful language; any ſpeech, where- 
by we ſhow our diſlike of another's words or actions; from the 
Latin reprovatio, which ſignifies much the ſame when applied to 
words, tf. Ixix. 20. 

S1MPLE.] Unmixed, plain, without any fraud or guile, or 
worldly policy ; like a child that hath no art or cunning to help 
himſelt in any difficulty, and therefore is often oppreſſed and 
over- reached by crafty and ſharp men. It is generally uſed in a 
good ſenſe in the Pſalms and New Teſtament, viz. for plain, un- 
deſigning, though abuſed men; as /mplex doth among the La- 
tins, when applied to the tempers of men. But then, becauſe - 
Juch perſons are ſubject to be caught and drawn into evil by poli- 
tic and artful men, therefore ſometimes it denotes thoſe, who, 
by this means, are betrayed to ſin ; as Pf. iv. and a fault commit- 
ted through this eaſy unwary temper, is called g encſs, Pſ. Ixix. 5. 

STREET.] The common meaning of this word is ſufficiently 
known to all, and it is apparently uſed in this common ſenſe, 
Pf. cxliv. 14. and the ſame word is uſed in the 13th verſe of the 
ſame pſalm; but the common ſenſe of the word doth not fit that 
place, as Dr. Hammond has truly obſerved ; and in the Hebrev- 
they are two words; in the 14th verſe reboborh, and in the 13th 
verſe Hutſoth; which laſt word ſome tranſlate courts, yards; others 
folds, ſotep-coais; and the word doth properly ſignify any incloſure 
without a roof, near to a houſe, fit tor theep to lay down or 
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yean in. The old Engliſh word Svraet, from the Latin fratam, figs 
nifies any place for reſt or repoſe ; a bed, a couch, litter, or place 
fit for ewes to couch or lamb ; and why may we not take it in this 
Tenſe, fince both the Hebrew and Engliſh will bear this meaning ? 
Wrrr. ] A ſpring, fountain, or ſmall ſtream, not only a deep du 

pat, as now it commonly ſignifies ; ſo wweallar and avylle, or well, 
with our anceſtors ſignified, the latter a brook, the former to 
ſpring, or run like water, Somner and Ainſworth uſe the word 
in the ſame ſenſe, Pf. xxxvi. 10. Ixxxiv. 7. | 

Wrors0ME.] Safe. We ſay wholeſome food, air, law, coun- 
ſe), and mean the ſame by it which the Latins do by /alutary, 
Pf. xx. 6. viz. comforting, healthful, ; 


WiIIxESs.] Cunning, guile : We ſtill uſe the word aur, 
from whence this comes, Pf. x. 2. 

WorLD.] Age, time, and not only the univerſe or earth: Thus it 
ſignifies, in the doxology; world, 1. e. age, or time, without end 1 
Zo the Saxon, from whence that phraſe; which is the ſame with the 
Latin cala ſculorum; and fo in the Nicene Creed, before all worlds, 
i, e. before all ages, or before time itſelf was; the ſame with the 
Greek: See Pf. xlv. 18. 

Woksn1e.] Majeſty, dignity, excellency, what deſerves to be 
honoured, or 1s honoured ; that glory and power in God to which 
we pay our devotion ; for ſo it ſignified with our Saxon anceſtors, 
who uſed worthine/s and worſhip as words of the ſame power and 
fignification. The old tranſlators, Tyndal, &c. uſe the word in 
this ſenſe, Pf. iii. 3. xcvi. 6. and elſewhere : We now, by worthip, 
moſt commonly mean that honour which we pay to God; and the 
old tranſlators do often take it in that ſenſe alſo; but worſhip 
doth not only ſignify the eminent dignity which is in God: 
but that which is in a low degree in man; and this ſenſe of the 
word is not yet loſt, even in our common language, for we ſtil! 
call that honour and authority which belongs to a magiſtrate, 
His Worſhip. The old tranſlators retain the word alſo in this 
ſenſe, when they ſay that God gives worſhip, that is honour and 
dignity to them who lead a godly life, Pf. Ixxxiv. 12. Nay, 
the laſt tranſlators uſe the word in the ſame ſenſe, St. Luke xiv. 10, 
where it is ſaid. that the humble gueſt ſhall have worſhip in the 
preſence of thoſe who fit at meat with him. Who can then 
wonder that in the matrimonial office the huſband is taught to 
worſhip his wife, that is, to pay her all due reſpect? for no one 
ever underſtood more by that expreſſion, except he was blinded 
by unpardonable ignorance or prejudice. There is then an honour, 
glory, worſhip, or dignity in the divine nature, and ſo there is, 
or may be, in men too. We muſt pay honour, glory, worſhip, 
principally to God, but in an inferior ſenſe to men, if we may 
believe our Engliſh Bibles. It hath been ſaid that moſt contro- 
verſies now depending are chiefly a ſtrife about words; it is cer 
tain that many betwixt the church of England and the diſſenters 
are io; and, from what has been ſaid briefly concerning this 2 
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I other words in this ſhort vocabulary, it will appear that ſeveral. 
particulars which have been objected againſt in the old Pſalter, 
1 and the Church Liturgy, and our very Creed, are far enough 
& from being faulty in themſelves, and have been thought ſo by ſome 
5 men, merely bgcauſe they do not underſtand their own tongue. 
6 Thave always been of opinion,” that ignorance, which generally is 


attended with felf-conceit, is the chief cauſe of our divifions 
among the common people, and that therefore one proper ſtep 
towards a cure, would be the clear knowledge of our own lan- 
guage; for how can they poſſibly be informed in greater matters, 
before they are brought truly to underſtand Englith ? 


III. 


GENERAL CONSENT a PRO OF of the DIVINE 
„ EXISTENCE. | 


To the EDITORSA of the CHRISTIAN's MAGAZINE, 
GENTLEMEN, 


YOUR reception of the Ax uur R ror CurisTIanity * has 
induced me to forward to you theincloſed : | wiſh it may merit 
your notice, And am, Gentlemen, yours, &c. 


P. L. 


Oęinicnum figmenta delet dies, nature judicia confirmat. 
| CIC, 


Sy arguments often loſe very much of their ſtrength by being . 
drawn into detail, ſo by being delivered in too conciſe a man- i 
ner, and without their proper illuſtrations, they as frequently miſs [1 
of that general efficacy which they would otherwiſe obtain. The i 
fear of the firſt of theſe is probably what has hindered many from " 
Purſuing their argument to that length which it would very well 
have borne, and has occaſioned many things to be taken for 14 
true, on the word of the learned, without that examination which if 
would have tended greatly to the eſtabliſhment of the weak, and 1 
prevented their being ſo much blown about with every wind of 4 
doctrinèe.— The truths of natural and revealed religion, are per- ol 
haps the only ones, that, when thoroughly examined and produced 
in all their different lights, come out without a flaw, ſhine with 
renewed luſtre, ſtrike with additional force, and make their way 
to the underſtanding of the moſt inattentive, and bring convie- 
tion home to the breaſt of the moſt prejudiced. 

Among the many proofs of a Divine exiſtence exhibited by the 
natural and moral world, that drawn frem the general conſent. 
of mankind, ſeems to have been the leaſt regarded. The eſta- 
bliſhment of the fact will at leaſt give a ſtrong preſumption, which, 
with the judicious, will be allowed it's full force; gut if it be 
found that there are certain principles in human nature, which 
lead to the belief of, and from which mankind might conclude the. 


ian 4 „See vol. v. p. $06, 357. 
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exiſtence of a ſuperior power, it will add to the ſtrength of the 
preſumption z and though it do not amount to a proof equal to 
. lemonſtration, yet it will afford ſuch a degree of probability 
2 will be very little inferior to it, which is perhaps the higheſt 
that moral evidence can be carried; though very learned men 
have thought moral truths capable of abſolute demonſtration ; a 
criterion rather involving danger than productive of any ſolid 
advantage to morality, and therefore for the moſt part not inſiſted 
upon. It ſeems very rational to believe, that a ſpeculative truth, 
depending on reaſon and reflexion, and open conſequently to the 
{crutiny of all, which yet has been generally allowed by all. 
muſt have it's foundation in ſome general principles of our nature, 
and be highly worthy the credit of all.“ For there is, undoubted- 
ly, in the human mind a knowledge of things which are not the 
objects cf ſenſe; nay, in many inſtances, reaſon corrects ſenſe, and 
diſcovets it's miſtakes : Indeed the greateſt certainty we have is in 
the clear perception of an agreement between our own abſtruſe 1deas ; 
fo that a concurring perſuaſion concerning proportions, formed of 
ſuch ideas, and concerning rational deductions from them, has 
the beſt appearance of being founded on truth, becauſe in them 
men are leaſt obnoxious to deception * .” 

When therefore we meet with an abſtract truth generally agreed 
upon, operating in the ſame manner in all the ſpecies, producir 
the ſame or ſimilar effects, and leading to the ſame or like ends, we 
may pretty treely pronounce that this truth has it's foundation in 
nature, and ought to be received as ſuch, until the contrary be 
proved. Now that all mankind have in all ages, and at all times, 
agreed to acknowledge a ſyperior, divine, governing principle, 
will appear from what follows. 

The carlieſt hiſtoriansthat we hear of, conſpire to prove that this 
religious ſentiment prevailed in the firſt ages; that it was the 
firſt ſtudy, and made the firſt knowledge of mankind ; that it 
employed a great part of their attention, and drew all their re- 
ſpect. Many of the arts and ſciences have been traced up to this 
original, by men of ingenuity and inquiry, Whether there vere 
any peculiar circumſtances, which led very early to this ſtudy; 
whether their own nature, which was no doubt leſs contaminated 
and leſs diſtracted than was the caſe in after ages; whether the 
exiernal appearance and face of nature, which no doubt was more 
uniform, perfect and beautiful, before it had felt the fatal hand 
ot corroding time; or whether, through the channel of tradition, 
v-I.ich, conſidering the longevity of the primitives, was a much 
mate certain and eater conveyance than it could afterwards be; 
whether ail or any of theſe were cauſes which led to this, we 
are leſt to gueſs. — The Greeks, if not the firſt inveſtigators of 
nature, nor the firſt who put a high citeem on knowledge, were 
at leaſt the firſt who ſecured to themfelves the advantages and re- 
Putation of bath, by committing their knowledge to writing. 
1 aey afford us hillories of their own, and former ayes, and fur- 
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niſh ns with accounts of the manners and cuſtoms of the world 
at difterent periods. Many of their wiſe men travelled into the 
moſt remote regions, where there was the ſmalleſt probability of 
obtaining knowledge, or of gratifying curioſity. They traverſed 
the countries moſt renowned for learning, contracted acquaintanca 
with men of knowlege in all different corners, ſearched into the 
monuments and memorials of the firſt ages, compared the hifto- 
ries with the remains of antiquity on the ſpot, traced out the 
progreſs of arts and ſciences ; the riſe of ſacred rites and cere- 
monies, the various religious ſentiments of mankind at different 
periods; ſeparated the genuine dictates of nature from the lan- 
guage of art, and the idle refinements of ſuperſtition; in 
ſhort, did all that genius and induſtry could accomplich. But 
in all their remains, do they ever acquaint us with any nation or 
ſet of people, which occurred to them void of religions ſenti— 
ment? Do they ever take notice of having met with any claſs of 
human beings, intirely ignorant of the exiſtence of ſuperio: 
powers ? Do they ever remark any people who had not ſame for: 
of religion, ſome ceremonies and ſome belief of this kind? They 
were too well aware of the importance of religious ſentiments ca 
the conduct of mankind, not to have obſerved ſuch an appear- 
ance, had it come in their way. | 

The Romans, who were next in knowledge to the Greeks, ex- 
tended their conqueſts much the fartheſt of any of the ancien: 
goverments; and as they made it a rule to adopt the deities 91 
their conquered nations, though they had not the ſame ſpirit of 
inquiry, yet as they afford hiſtorians of al} theſe different exp: - 
ditions, had any ſet of people fallen under their obſervation, 
who had no religious ſentiment, and owned no ſuperior exiſtence, 
certainly they would have taken notice of it. Such a remarka.- 
ble phænomenon muſt have appeared ſo extraordinary to them, 
and been productive of ſuch ſingular and odd effects, that we can- 
not ſuppoſe they would have overlooked it. Nay, we ſce the very 
ſpirit of their government, which led them to improve every 
advantageous circumſtance, would have diredted them to this. 
't'he invention of the Compaſs has opened a freſh and extenſive 
means of inquiry to the moderns. 'The moſt remote countries 
have now been viſited, the moſt uncultivated and inhoſpitahle cli- 
mates examined, and a new continent found out, where, whatever 
tradition might do, nature muſt have done a great deal. The 
diſtant corners of Aſia have given ſtrong proofs of their religious 
belief; the remote quarters of Africa afford convincing evidences 
of the fame; and the new diſcovered America has contributed 
her part to this purpoſe. In fine no countiy has hitherto been dit- 
covered and fully examined, however immerſed in ignorance and 
barbarity, that has not been pregnant of proofs to the ſame end. 
Nor will it be an objeQion, that the opinions entertained have been 
very different, and ſometimes very confuſed and abſurd. This 
mult be rather accidental than natural, and awing to the various 
circumſtances with which human lite is attended, and is a provr, 
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that nature muſt have furniſhed them with their 1deas, not chance, 
education, or colluſive tradition. Were the diſadvantages which 
ſome laboured under removed, and thoſe circumſtances favoura- 
bly altered, in all probability their notions' would of themſelves 
brighten and clear up, and become more refined, as more exalt- 
ed. Becauſe ſome nations are in ſuch a rude ſtate, as to entertain 
lower notions of moral virtue, than the more cultivated and po- 
liſhed part of mankind, are we therefore to exterminate moral 
virtue from among them? This perhaps would argue too much. 
Thoſe fine feelings, which warm the /oul and praſelyte the heart, 
among the politer nations, are certainly alſo ſown in the breaits 
of the moſt rude and ſavage, though for want of the happy 
improvement of education, and the ſtill more benign light of 
revelation, they do not arrive at the ſame maturity, nor ripen 
into the ſame eſſects. 

In the ſame manner, though the notions of ſuperior exiſtence 
with ſome be confined and obſcure, with others mixed with 
abſurd and fantaſtic conceits, yet it is fo far from being a direct 
inference that mankind cannot have naturaily an idea of a 
Divine exiſtence, or form tolerable notions of it, that it is juſt 
the contrary : for the firſt tep to enquiry, ſhows the capacity of 
a further extenſion, and the moſt rude idea ever embraced of 
a Divine being, always contained ſome of his real attributes. 
An examination of the difterent deities ſo worſhipped by the 
ke athens, would elucidate this point; but here it would be too te- 
dious. 

Amidſt all the darkneſs and obſcurity of mankind, there ap- 
Pears in all ages to have been ſome ſigns of religious ſentiment 
publicly acknowledged, which will help to confirm what 1s here 
contended for. 

1. The rite of ſacrifice may be reckoned among the firſt of 
theſe. Though we are ignorant of the original inſtitution of 
this rite, which probably had it's foundation in gratitude, whoſe 
genuine effect it is; yet the ſacred hiſtory informs us, that it was 
practiſed ſoon after the creation, and it appears ever ſince to 
have been common to ſucceeding ages. The relations, both of 
ancient and modern travellers ſeem to confirm it's being prac- 
tiſed over the whole Globe. It certainly made a very material 
part of the heathen worlhip ; it was found among the Americans 
when firſt diſcovered ; it was very lately the practice of ſeveral 
ſavage nations, and probably at this day remains with ſome. 
Unleſs it implied a belief of a ſuperior power, whom it was meant 
either to appeaſe, or to render propitious, which ſeems to have 
been amongſt it's firſt deſigns, it is not eaſy to aſſign any rea- 
ſon for it's prevailing ſo univerſally. 

2. A ſecond ſign is the doctrine of the tranſmigration of ſouls, 
which we find was in a particular manner diffuſed over all the 
eastern world, and continues with many of them to this day. 
1his doctrine was founded in the opinion of fouls being puriſied by 
paiing through different ſtages, by way of preparation to their 
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becoming companions of that Supreme being, whoſe purity they 
acknowledged, and whoſe enjoyment they not only expected, 
but eyed in all their tranſitions, 

(To be concluded in the next.) 


IV. 
An ADDRESS to the WEALTHY, of all DENOMINATIONS, 


To the EDITORS of the CHRISTIAN's MAGAZINE. 
GENTLEMEN, 


AT a time when the high price of corn, and the exceſſive 
ſeverity of the weather, joined to the want of work in the 
country this winter, do call upon every chriſtian to reach out 
an helping hand to his indigent brother; if you thould 
think the following addreſs, beipeaking the attention of thoſe 
in aMuent circumſtances, may be of the leaſt uſe, by engaging 
ſome, though ever ſo few, to recommend and promote, by 
exhortation and practice, this good end, —it is very much at 
your ſervice. 


I am, Gentlemen, your conſtant reader, &c. 
LINCOLNIENSIS. 


ERMIT me, Gentlemen, with all humility and reſpeR, to 
lay the miſeries of the peor before you, and to ſpeak one 
word for them, g 
A ſenſe of want, and the impatience of ſome men under it, 
in whom the true chriſtian temper has not been rightly formed, 
and duly cultivated, demand of every ſober man and good ſubject, 
to conſider how an immediate ſtop may, if poſſible, be put thereto, 
or how it may be, in ſome meaſure at leaſt, alleviated. Thoſe 
ſufferings are the more grievous, and men leſs able to bear them, 
becauſe ſeldom felt amongſt us. What rarely occurs, and is but 
of ſhort continuance, never fails to make the ſtronger impreſſion. 
Excepting the late wet ſummer, when the earth did not bring 
forth her uſual increaſe of ſtores, and part of the following year, 
occaſioned by the ſaid deficiency, it hath, for ages paſt, been 
our diſtinguiſhing happineſs to poſſeis the neceſſaries, I may ſay 
conveniences, of life, in greater plenty than almoſt any otter 
nation whatever. Whether our returns have been 1n any ſenſe 
anſwerable to this peculiar indulgence of heaven, I had rather 
others ſhould fay, I would not charge a ſingle individual, much 
leſs a waole aggregate of pcople, with a crime the molt deteſt- 
able in the whole catalogue of condemned vices. Every man 
belt knows what he enjoys, and how he has been affected towards 
his All-gracious benefactor, ; 
The caſe indeed is alarming. The diſtreſs of many families 
for bread, the betier ſecurity of the great one's property, the 
quiet of the Rate, our credit and good name abroad, the 3 
a 0 
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of Divine favour, and the ſenſe of co-operating with the Almighty 
in carrying onſhis plan of government, do each of them ſeparately, 
much more muſt they all jointly, call upon us to beſtir ourſelves in 
all the ways we can be helpful to one another. I beg leave to 
addre!s myſelf particularly to perſons of property and influence 
in ſocicty. Your obligations to conſider the poor, are of various 
kinds, and from various reaſons, I ſhall juſt mention ſome 
of them : 

I. As creatures of the ſame ſpecies, you are formed alike, have 
the ſame ſenſibilities ; you equally enjoy and ſuffer from outward 
impreſſions; your agreement therefore, in one reſpect, ſhould 
become the foundation of an agreement in another, or, neceſarily 
participating in the end you are naturally entitled to a ſhare of 
the means. ; 

II. By Gy into the world with like powers and capacities 
for action, all have an undoubted right to uſe them, and to the 
various advantages arifing from ſuch an application. But the 
body would ſoon grow faint and feeble, and it's ſeveral! members 
be diſabled from performing their reſpective functions, were not 
the breaches made in it by hunger, thirſt, and cold, repaired 
by a ſcaſonable enjoyment of thoſe common means of ſubſiſtence, 
which the univerſal parent has beſtowed on all in common. By 
which we ſee thatt in ſubjecting all to the ſame feelings, and 
putting it in the power of ſome to aid and relieve others, God 
plainly intended we ſhould commiſerate one another's ſufferings, 
and do what in us lies to reduce the number, and to take 
away the ſting of them. | 

HT. Man is ſaid to be made in the image of God. Nature 
makes ſome imperfect gueſſes at this, but revelation ſhews it 
fully and perfectly. This image ſhould neither be defaced, nar 
ſuffered to fade and wither away, for want of thoſe neceilary 
ſtores Providence hath wiſely and liberally allotted for it's pre- 
ſervation. Not to co-operate with our Maker's views is a crimi- 
nal omiſſion; to counteract them, a high miſbehaviour, and 
full of the ſpirit of rebellion. 

IV. You are obliged to this care of the poor by one of the 
ſtrongeſt ties upon human nature; a principle of gratitude, 
which, 4s it is obſeryed or neglected, turns out to be the glory 
or infamy of men. The common labourers. of all profeſſions 
are the molt uſeful body of people in a ſtate. The whole bur- 
then of procuring and accommodating the eſſentials of life to its 
numerous occaſions, reſts, in a manner, wholly upon them. By 
their unwearied induſtry youare happily delivered from the 
toils of drudgery, and in ſome meaſure guarded againſt the 
inclemency ol the ſeaſans. The piercing rigours of cold, and 
the almoſt intolerable ſcorchings of heat, affect you but little 
in compariſon of them. They not only ſupply ali your natural, 
but many ef your artificial wants, and enable you to: live in 
a much more commodicus abd elegant manner. Moſt of the 
matcrlals for food and raiment, though diliuonted by Prov. 
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dence with an open hand, we receive rude and imperfect; and 
a great deal of ingenuity and labour muſt be previouſly laid 
out to make them of real uſe and benefit. It is almoſt incredi- 
ble what a variety of hands each particular muſt go through 
before it can be put upon the back, or into the belly. I would 
recommend 1t to you to turn over ſome one of the moſt com- 
mon neceſſaries in your minds. In a word, the plowman, the 
reapers, the threſhers, each mechanick and worker in the 
mines and quarries, are your benefactors; whoſe mean and 
painful ſervices you are bound to requite by the beſt means 
in your power. Should they once deſiſt from their ordinary oc- 
cupations, hfe would not only become matter of daily complaint, 
but, confidering the tenderneſs of your education, and delicate 
manner of bringing up, you would be ſcarce able to ſubſiſt at 
all. 

V. That moſt excellent rule of doing to others as we would 
have them do to us, in like cafes, is another reaſon for reach- 
ing out your hand to the neceſſitous. Change conditions with 
them for a moment, and ſuppoſe yourſelves in the utmoſt diſ- 


treſs for bread, and they eating it to the full; and then ase 


the queſtion, whether it be not reaſonable, they ſhould part 
with a little of their vaſt abundance to ſupply your very great 
deficiencies ? and your anſwer to this will be a good directory 
dor you to go and act by, on the occaſion. Or, with what indig- 
zation would you look upon thoſe who will not ſpare what to them 
is a mere ſuperfiuity, to ſerve a real neceſſity of nature; or, ra- 
ther than not deny themſelves a pleaſure, or what through 
tolly and caprice they may have ſet their fond hearts upon, 
let a fellow-creature, one for whom Chriſt died, famiſh for 
want of neceſſary ſuſtenance ! If your eſtates are too icanty to 
beſtow an alms, and at the ſame time to bear you out in the mo- 
diſh entertainments of the age, where would be the harm in 
Keeping from the play-houſe, the aſſembly-room, a horſe race, 
or the gaming-table, and laying out the money ſaved by this ſea- 
{onable felf-denial, in feeding the hungry, and cloathing the 
naked ? 

VI. Rational ſelf-intereſt, the beſt placed principle in our 
frame, ſtrongly binds vou to the above duty. And when this 
calls, who will refaſe an ear? From this maſter-paſſion arife 
two others, which, next to it, have the greateſt tway over us, 
and continue their operations the longeſt of any. Perhaps they 
may be but different modifications of the ſame paſſion. Theſe 
are hope and fear, the two hinges on which all human actions 
' principally turn. Fear of ecken for doing ill, an hope of en- 
joying for doing well. The woes denoanced againſt the neglect ot 
this duty are amazingly tremendous, and the rewards promiſed to 
the conſcientious obſervance of it are as comfortable as they are 
laſting. The former, being too grating to a delicate ear, I thought 
not to have mentioned at all; but there is one paſſige in Holy Writ 


. (big 
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(big with ſuch horror as muſt alarm the moſt inconſiderate) which 
ought not to be paſſed by. And you will own, with me, it is bet- 
ter to hear of God's anger than to ſmart under the infliction of 
it. It is in Prov. xxt- 13. Whojo ſtoppeth his ears at the cries tf the 
poor, he alſo ſhall cry himſelf, but ſhall not be heard. Words, ſharp 
enough to pierce the hardeſt, to awaken the moſt lethargic, diſ- 
poſition. In the latter alſo I ſhall be as ſhort as poſſible, rate 
how unfaſhionable it is to quote texts of ſcripture in ſuch an age 
of politeneſs and refinement. Ve that hath a bountiful oye ſhall be 
bleed, for he giveth of his bread to the poor, Prov. xxii. 9. He that 
giveth to the poor, ſhall not lack, Prov. xxviii. 27.. Caft thy bread 
upon the waters, and thou ſhalt find it after many days, Eccleſ. xi. 
'The poor have been the peculiar care of good men in all ages. I 
cannot omit ſetting down, as worthy the 1mitation of all in high 
life, the practice of holy Job, who had experienced the viciſſitudes 
of fortune more than any other before or after him, and was 
a moſt eminent inſtance of piety to God, and of patience under 
the heavieſt load of afflictions. Speaking of himſelf in his pro- 
ſperous ſtate, he has theſe words, V 7 hawe with-held the poor from 
their defire, or have cauſed the eyes of the widew to fail; or hawe 
eaten my morſel alone, and the fatherleſs harve not eaten thereof : IA 
hade ſeen any periſh for want of cloathing, or any poor without co- 
evering : If his loins have not blefſed me, and if he were not warmed 
with the fleece of my ſheep ; Then let my arm fall from the ſoculder-Blade, 
and mine arm be broken from the bone. Job xxx1. 16, &c. One of 
the marks by which we are to know a gcod man is, that he hath 
diſperſed and given to the poor. And it makes part of the charac- 
ter of Solomon's excellent woman, that fhe ftretched out her hond 
to the poor. And, to mention no more, God particularly chargeth 
the rich to relieve the poor; as may be ſeen in Deut. xv. 7, &c. 
'The paſſage is too long to be quoted here. Multitudes of texts, in- 
deed, to the fame effect, might be produced out of the books of 
the Old Teſtament. Bur it is ſufficient for the purpoſe to have 
ſelected and laid before you the above: By which you fee, that 
by mitigating the ſorrows of the diſtreſſed, you infallibly in- 
tereſt the Almighty in your behalf. In doing 8 therefore, 
to them, you moſt effectually do good to yourſelves. The mo- 
tives to this duty from the New 'Teftament are, if poſſible, ſtill 
ſtronger. I ſhall juſt touch upon one, which, in a manner, con- 
tains the reſt. It is that great characteriſtical mark which diſtin- 
guiſheth ours“ from all other religions. Love is the very eſſence 
of chriſtianity. The common badge by which the profeſfors of 
it are to be differenced from all other men. Our iove of others is 
made the touchitone of our love to God. It being impoſſible we 
ſhouid love God, whom we have not ſeen, if we love not man, whom 
we have ſeen. Love is a fruitful aQtive principle, which, when 
once generated in the heart, will grow up, and gather ſtrength 
ſurprizingly. Let us but poſſeſs ourſelves of this divine aftec - 
tion, and it will cither diſpoſſels, or elle bring into ſubjection, 
every other rebellious appetite, If we cherith and indulge it as 

a favourite 
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a favourite, we ſhall never be wanting in bearing good-will ©, 
_ exerciling good-will upon, our neceſſitous brechren. On t 
contrary, with what face can we call ourſelves chriſtians, if we 
never had any, or, if we had, have put off all bowels of com- 
paſſion for the miſeries of others ; if we deny a bit of bread, a 
rag of cloaths, a cup of cold water, to thoſe of Chriſt's retings 
and family? We may call ourſelves his di iciples and glory in the 
name, but it we are dellitute of the principle which alone can 
make u to, our chriſtianity fignikes nothing. Little does the 
form import, if we have not the power of godlineſs. The tree 
will be ever known by ts fruit. 

The hungry, the naked, the fick, the maimed, the priſoners, 
the captives, the ignorant, all who ſuffer in mind, vody, or eſtate, 
are, ſtrictly ſpeaking, God's poor, being made fo by the general 
courſe of his Providence. Theſe he comn its to the care of the 
rich, whom he has planted in different parts of the land, chat to 
them, as to cities oi retupe, every one in nced may flee for relief. 
The rich, therefore, are God's proxies, his truſtees, his Rewa:ds, 
who are to deal out, with an impartial hand, thoſe gifts he has fo 


plentifully poured into their laps. God, indred, deſtows his fa 
vours 28 he pleaſeth ; tO different Me! 1 in 1 I:: zan! ners and 
por portions. To ſome he allots ten talents, to others ſive, to that 


man two, and to this only one. But though God Sirerl not to 


all his creatures alike, yet he expects that all, according to w hat 
they have received, ſhould diſtribute. As the; ' Have opport urties, 


they are to do good and communicate, eſpecta ally to the . cd of 
at! 5. 
The awſul proceedings on the great « day of : ;ccount, afford 


ſtronger argum ent then any yet menticned for the practice o“ 
what 1 have been recommending, We are told, by truth itſe! t, 
that the grand inquiry will then princ! pally turn upon theſe 
points, ig. Whether we have fed the hungry, and given drink 
to the thirſty? Whether we have taken in the 1d. anger, eloathed ce 


13 / ! 
aked, miniſtered to the fick, and viiited thoſe that were in prilon; 
which, if we have not done, our large prot{iors oi taith, and 


nn was 3 
much boaſted pe rte rm ance s, Will p pro fit us nothing 
A ſtraitneſs of circumſtagce in ſome, and a falneſs in others, 
15 rather a ſubject of praiſe tha n cont emmnation „Let us conſider 


this a little. The poverty of one man at ds ſleguent oecaſonz 
for another that is opulent to practile the great duty of almſ- 
giving: which, ſuppoſing each in- eidusl out Gt tue xcach of 
want, could not happen, and the ber hand, hy uch a pro- 
fuſion of plenty on each fide, would be held in, as not being an 
object to ih: We ont it's Zifts to. Ithiak one may plainly diſceru 
traces Of Hknite w. itdom and philauthrophy In thts Deignation; 
8 ine, if the goods of fortune were un par tc: equally, or ne2riy 10; 
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human life, th at of d. iſtributing to the noccfaties of others, would 
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that the rich may never want objects for the exerciſe of their 
benevolence. The rich then are, and they ſhould think them- 
ſelves happy, in having the power of exerting, in proper con— 
tingencies, the noblet and moſt amiable diſpoſition, They are 
bound to praiſe God, not only for knowing no need themſelves, 
but for the many ways and means they have of ſatisfying the 
needs of others, And it is hard to ſay, whether the pleaſure of 
receiving good from another, or of doing good to others, of be- 
neſiting an inferior, or of being benefited by a ſuperior, is the 
Greater, 

With much real ſatisfacuon we hear of ſome, and read of others 
in the public papers, who, in theſe times of ſcarcity, have ſhewn 
a truly and Chriſtian benevolent ſpirit. Such a fpirit, when in 
notion, mould be propagated far and wide, amongſt all orders of 
people, and with an ardour ſuited to preſent grievances, It 13 
a noble infection, and no ſooner caught by one, than it ought to 
be imparted to another. And thoſe who have bravely broken 
the bonds of ſelfiſhneſs, are defired ſtill to go on; to proceed 
to greater lengths; and to make higher advances in this great 
Chriſtian grace and virtue, which in a manner abſorbs all the 
reſt. And I mult willingly join with thoſe that have partaken 
ot their good deeds, in giving them the praiſes due to ſo rare 
an accompl:iſhment : and they are here propoſed as fit prece- 
dents for others to follow, who, in the holy bond of amity, are 
called upon to go aud do likeauiſe. 

| Jam, Gentlemen, with great reſpect, 
Your molt obedient humble ſervant, 
W. 3. 


v. 
TRANSLATION of Bp. LOWTH's LECTURES cr 
the SACRED POETRY ef the HEBREWS. 


( Continued from vol. vii. p. 663.) 
E 
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F COMPARISON, which TI have laid down as the third 
Principal figure of the Hebrew poetry, 1 ſhail treat in ſoch 
a manner 2s to illuſtrate it's nature in general, and it's peculiar 
force and efficacy with the Hebrews. 
Ve ule compariſons principally for three reaſons ; either for il- 
luſtration, or amplification, or for variety and delight. 
CoMmuPARISONS were firft invented to illuſtrate matters, and to 
expreſs their images more clearly and diſtinctly; which will then 
more eſpecially be done when the thing which is aſſumed from 
elſewhere, Yor the ſake of ſimilitude, is known, evident, familiar, 
and agrees exacliy with the thing to whieh it 15 compared. lu 
which 
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which kind it is by no means neceſſary that the matter be loſty, 
grand, beautiful, or ſplendid ; It will be ſufficiently commended 
by it's propriety, it's manifeſt and evident appearance of fimila- 
rity, and aptneſs to explain the ſubject propoſed. Hence Homer“ 
has been allowed to compare the multitude, ardour, and avidity 
for battle of the Grecian army, ta flies eagerly buzzing round 
milk-pails; and Virgil +, the diligence of the ''yrians, varioully 
occupied in building their city, to the laborious bees, without 
any diminution of the epic dignity. | 

As there are many examples which might enfily he produced 
from the ſacred poets on this head, I will content myſe!f with one 
or two, which, though low and vulgar as poſſible, both in ſenſe 
and words, yet are moſt ſtrongly and hgnificantly expreſiive. Iſainh 
introduces the King of Aſſyria, iuſolently boaſting of his victories. 


My hand bath found, as a neſt, the riches of the p ple. 
And as one gathereth eggs that are left, 

So have I gathered all the earth; 

There was none that moved the wins, 


Or opened the mouth, or peeped . 
And Nahum, on a ſimilar argument, 


A!l thy ſtrong-holds ſhall be like fig-trees, wich the firſt ripe figs * 
If they be ſhaken, they ſhall inſtantly iall into the mouth oi the 
Eater 5. 


The other kind of compariſon, whoſe principal erd is to ampli- 
ty, proceeds in a method directly contrary ; for it's natvie, above 
all things requires that the image which is introduced in order 
to elevare and amplify, be lofty, grand, beautiful, and ſplendid, 
and, on that account, not too trite and vulgar: nor yet is it neceſ- 
{ary that the ſimilitude ſhould hold with the utmoit accuracy in 
every particular. Thus Virgil hath wonderfully exalted the la- 
bours of his bees, by 2 compariſon drawn from the Cyclops? forg- 
ing the thunder; hath charmingly expreſſed the beauty, maja, 
and ſtrength of his Eneas, now comparing him to Apollo, re- 
newing the choirs on the top of Cynthus © ; nowequalling him to 
the mountains ** Athos, Erys, Appenine ; ſo Homer tt, (in v hich 
Vireil has follow ed him,) compares two heroes ruſhing into the 


„ „i. V4 6433+ | f The word 
grefed tftmifies, in this place, tn make noſe like α young bird, or chick, 1, ot 
which ſound the Hebrew word is expreſſi ve, as is allo the Latin Pi, trom 
whence o Engliſh word peep. Perhaps, ſays Johnſon, it may come nom 
% prfio, Lat. to cry as young birds: When chickens tirit oke the liel, 
an -c11-d, they were ſaid to pip, or pecp; and the word that expretied the 
act of crying, was, by miltake, applicd to the act of appenring, ». hich 
v/23 at the ſame time. & Nah. in. 12. En. iv. v. 143. 
n. xii. v. 701, The reader will find theſe things accurately and m— 
delligently explained by Mr. J. Spence, his very learned an et gent work 
mitted, Pehhmelis, p. $7, an- 248, _ | 
++ II. x1. v. 298, compare En. x.. v. 331. 
. F 2 battle 
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battle, to Mars, and his fon Terror, coming from Thrace to the 
Ephyri and Phlegians. But, if any one objects that the former 
want dignity, that the latter raiher induce obſcurity than light, 
as things well known are compared with thoſe which are leſs 
known, or with ſuch as are greatly different; let ſuch a one only 
conſider with himſelf, that the poets, in theſe different compa- 
r. ſons, had very different deſigns ; conſulting there for clearneſs, 
that the mind might more diſtinctly conceive the thing itſelf, 
and take in the whole at one view; here conſulting for grandeur ; 
that the mind might underſtand the greatneſs of the object to be 
ſach as ſcarcely to be comprehended ; and he will immediately 
confeſs, that eachi ſpecies of compariſon has it's peculiar proprie- 
ty and elegance. 

The Hebrews have nothing which anſwers to thoſe fictitious 
fables, whereto the Greek and Latin poets perpctually recur for 
amplification; and with good reaion ; as they afforded them co- 
piqus and apt materials, being ſo conſecrated by antiquity and re- 
Ii gion, as to want no diguity'; fo well known by genera] uſe and 
cuſtom, as to be caiily intelligible to all Therefore the ſacred 
po s in this kind, for the moſt part, uſe images drawn from na- 
ture; and, indeed, with ſ@ much elegance and boldneſs, as to 
require no comment or elucidation. Jo expreſs an image of proſ- 
perity, and the moſ flouriſhing ſtate, the compariſon is drawn 

m the palm or cedar. If the form of majeſty or beauty is to 
adorned, Lebanon itſelf or Carmel is placed before the eyes. 
»mect:mes they take an image from their own ſacred rites ; admi- 
rable by a kind of holy and auguſt grace. In both ways the 
ꝑſalmiſt (Pſalm cxxxiii) hath exquiſitely ſet forth the pleaſure and 
nappineis of fraternal concord. 

Tis like the oo] diviuely ſweet 
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*T 1s pleaſant as the morning dews 
That fall on Sion's hill, 
Where God his mildeſt glory ſhe ws, 
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And makes his grace diſtil. 


Rat Tet us hear Iſaiah, whom no writer ever excelled in 
priety of explicaticn, or ſublimity of amplification, 


Fr 
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O the noiſe of many people ! 

They make a noiſe like the noiſe of the ſea; 

O tlie ruſhing of the nations! 

They make a ruſhing like the ruſhing of many vaters: 
The nations ruth like the ruſhing of many waters; 
But God rebuking them, they ſhall ice atar off. 


They 
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They ſhall be chaſed as the chaff of the mountains before the 
wind, 


Or like a rolling thing [thiſtle-down] before the whirlwind *. 


+ We have found it difficult to produce any Engliſh tranſlation, 
equal to the beauty of the original, or of this fine tranſlation of 
Buchanan's. There is a line in old Sternhold and Hopkins which 
deſerves great commendation z but the reſt are not of a piece, 


And Sion with her ſilver drops 
The fields with fruit doth fill, 


The third kind of compariſon has a ſort of middle nature be- 
tween the two former; Propoſing only, by mixing new and various 
images with the principal matter, to prevent wearineſs and pro- 
cure de i ht: For neither does i- deſcend much to the very low, 
nor only ſeck for the very ſublime compariſons; but rather e 
the pleaſant, the florid, the elegant, and is converſant in al! the 

variety and copiouſneſs of nature. In a matter ſo diffuſe, it 
would be almoſt endleſs to colle& together all the examples which 
might be noted. I will produce only one in this kind, which, though 
it may ſometimes have place in the two former, is yet to be un- 
der mu to chicfly pertain to this Jaſt ſpecies of compariſon, 

There are two aperations direcly contrary, in which the ha- 
man mind is much converſant; namely, in allociating the images 
of things, and in diſtinguiſhing or ſeparating them : For, in 
contemplating the innumerable forms of things which are pre- 
ſented to it this firſt occurs; that there are ſome which are very 
ſimilar, others which greatly differ. Thoſe which in nature ate 
ſimilar, the mind fo contemplates as to inquire whether they 
are different in any particular by which as a kind of mark, it 
may d diſtinguiſt and know them. On the other hand, concerning 
thoſe w hich pon the whole are different, it inquires whether 
in their adjuncts they have any thing common, by which, as 
a kind of bond, they may be connected; doing the one the 
better to avoid error, the other, that having a great variety of 

things depoſited in itſelf, it may more eaſily « draw forth what it 
waits, both for uſe and delight; the former of which is the of- 


Ini. xvii. 22355 i 
T Bphop Low quotes the toilowing very elegant wanſlation of 
Pucl han: 411. 
Ut aura Lee balſami, quum funditur 
Aaronis m lac} um caput, 
Et imbre lat proinen . barbam et ſinus 
Limbhum pererrat murcum ; 


Ut ros, tene lin gemmulis argentets 
Pingens Siosis gramma; 
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fice of judgment, the other of ingenuity *®. Moreover, as the 
accuracy of the judgment 1s herein diſcerned, that it can clearly 
point out ſome particular difference in things, as to the whole 
very ſimilar ; ſo is it the praiſe of acumen and wit, if it can draw 
forth ſome remarkable likeneſs in the adjuncts of thoſe things, 
which, upon the whole, greatly differ. Therefore, in thoſe com- 
pariſons which are referred to ornament and delight, we may 
determine that they then principally attain their end, not 
only when an elegant and pleaſing image is introduced, but 
one which, being upon the whole entirely different and Cif- 
milar from the thing to which it is compared, nevertheleſs, aptly 
agrees with it in one or more adjuncts. 

An example, perhaps, will better explijn my meaning. There 
3s in Virgil a compariſon of a boiling pot, taken from Homer. 
Let us grant the veries and the deſcription of the thing to be equally 
elegant in either poet; nevertnel-{s, the compaiiſons, as their 
manner is different, ſo are they by no means equal in beauty 
and grace. Homer compares the waters of the river Xanthus 
boiling, as it were, in their channel, Vulcan having thrown hi, 
fire into them; Virgil, the mind of Turnus, agitated with vehe- 
ment paſhon, the furial torch of Alefo being thrown into it, 
with waters boiling in a brazen pot over the fire. 'The one com- 
pares things together intirely ſimilar in nature, or rather the 
lame, only different in adjuncts : The other, on the contrary, 
things very different in kind, but aptly agreeing in adjuncts; and 
therefore the compariſon of the Latin poet, is new, various, 

leaſant, admirable z that of the Grecian, though perhaps it 
128 it's force in more clearly explaining the ſubject in hand, 35 
yet certainly void of all tne grace of variety, and all the iplen- 
dour of ornament +. 

For the ſame reaſon which J juſt mentioned; nothing, perhaps. 
in all the compariſons of all the poets, can be found cquaily in- 
genious, beautiful, and perfect in it's kind, with the following; 
companiſcn of Virgil: 


All this the Trojan youth beheld, oppreſ 
With cares that roll'd tumultuous in his breaſt ; 
A thouſand thoughts his wavering ſoul divide, 
That turns cach Was, and points to every ſide. 
So, from a brazen vaſe the trembling ſtream 
Refe®s the lunar or the ſolar beam: 

Swift and deluftive of the dazzled eyes, 

From wal to wal! the dancing glory fies: 
'Thericc to the cicling f:00t the glancing rays, 


LY 


And oe; ine roof the quivering ſplendour plays þ. 
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As to this ſpecies of compariſon then, the end whereof is orna- 
ment and variety, and which is principally uſed in poetry, it's 
chief excellence conſiſts in the uſe of an image different upon the 
whole, aptly agreeing in the circumſtances. It is ſabje& to two 
great errors: One, when things are compared together too diflimi- 
lar, and that chiefly in the adjuncts; the other not ſmaller, per- 
haps, nor leſs frequent, though not ſo often obſerved, when there 
is too cloſe a relation and ſimilitude in the general nature of the 
things compared. In the one caſe, the compariſon is abſurd and 
monſtrous; in the other frigid and groveling. 

This topic might be illuſtrated by various examples from ſa— 
cred poeſy.: I will produce one or two from Iſaiah. The firſt from 
the hiſtorical narration of the conſpiracy of the Syrians and 
Iſraelites againſt the kingdom of Judah ; © The news whereof 
being heard, ſays he, the heart of the king and the heart of the 
people were moved, as the trees of the wood are moved with the 
wind f.“ We have another example in a poetical compariſon, and 
that more full and diffuſe than is uſual with the Hebrews, and 
wherein one part very accurately correſponds to the other? 'The 
Divine grace, and it's effect is compared with ſhowers fertilizing 
the earth; the uſe of which image in that ſigniſication is conſtant 
and uniform: 


For as the rain cometh down, 

And the ſnow from heaven, 

And returneth not thither, 

Till it hath watered the earth, 

Hath made it fruitful, and cauſed it to bud, 

That it may give ſeed to the ſower, and bread to the eater ; 
So ſhall be the word that goeth forth of my mouth: 

It ſhall not return to me void; 

But it ſhall accompliſh that which I plcaſe, 

And ſhall happily perfect that which I have commanded “. 


He who deſires more and more beautiful examples, may take 
them from the ſong of Solomon; in which there are many in this 
kind extremely elegant f. It is not to be denied, however, that 
there alſo are found not a few, which have been greatly blamed 
tor the fault of diſſimilitude juſt beforementioned . But we 
'hould conſider whether this may not be our fault more than the 
poet's ; when the things themſelves, whence the compariſons are 
drawn, are nor only very obſcure, but perhaps, utterly unknown 
through length of time; nor ſhould we haſtily condemn what we 
do but Iittle underſtand, 

But theſe three kinds of compariſon, which, for the ſake of 
perſpicuity only, we have diftributed according to their principal 
ends, ate not ſo eſſentially different, but they may ſubſiſt and be 
vaiiouſly mixed together; and that, perhaps, is of all others 

* Tat. vii. 2. + Iſai. Iv, 0, 11. : 

1 See Cant. iv. 18. which will be afterwards explained in lecture Xxx1. 


See Cantic. vii. 2, 4. th 
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the moſt perfect kind of compariſon wherein the excellence of the 
three is blended ; which, when it explains, and at the ſame time, 
amplifies the ſubject, adorns the oration alſo by the diverſity of the 
image itſelf, by the ſimilitude and variety of the atjunRs; and 
has an evidence and ſublimity, heightened by a certain ſweetneſs 
and delight. A more perfect example hereof can ſcarce any where 
be found than in that place of ob. where, actufing his friends of 
perhdy, becauſe they denied to his requeſt thoſe confolations of 
mercy and charity in adverſity, which they had ſo oftentaticuſly 
offered in his proſperity, and when he needed them moſt ; he 
compares them to torrents which, increaſed and ſwelled by wintery 
ſhowers, for a little while ſhew a great and flowing plenty of wa- 
ters; but, on the firſt ardour of the ſummer's ſun, ſuddenly dry 
up, and faithleſfly forſake the thirſty travellers wandering through 
the deſarts of Arabia +: | 

Thus much of compariſons in general, and of their deſigna - 
tion and matter. It remains, that we point out the manner and 
peculiar form with which the Hebrews, for the moſt part, adorn 
them. 

The Hebrew poets uſe compariſons moſt frequently of all others ; 
but their brevity compenſates for their abundance. The fimili- 
tude, for the molt part, turns upon ſome one adjunQ : They ſim- 
ply explain that, rarely :ntroducing the reſt which are foreign 
to the purpoſe; therefore the following is a ſingular example of 
a compariſon, to which a certain overplus, and, as it were, ſu- 
perfluity, is added beyond what is neceſſary. 


They ſhall be as the graſs upon the houſe tops, 
Which, before it is grown up, is withered ; 
With which the mower nlleth not his hand, 
Nor he that bindeth up the theaves his boſom ; 
Neither do they who go by, fay, 

«« The bleſſing of Jr zovan be with you, 
We bleſs you in the name of Jerovan .“ 


The manner of the Hebrews, I ſay, is for the moQ part very 
different : Sometimes an entire compariſon is finiſhed in one 
word, very often in one ſhort ſentence or propofition. This aries 
from the nature cf the ſententious ſtyle, which perpetually pre- 
dominates in the Hebrew poetry; the nature whereof, as I have 
ſhewn above, is to bind and reſtrain looſe and flowing diſcourte, 
and to render it cloſe, comprefied, and ſtriking: Therefore, in 
thoſe places where other poets are copious, diffuſe, abungant,.t!:c 
Hebrew poets are rather ſhort, cloſe, ſpirited ; not leading on the 
diſcourſe in an equable tract, but, as it were, daring forth with 
redoubled ſtrokxes And, on this account, they adorn their com- 
Pariſons alſo, for the moſt part, in a pecahar manner: For it is 


+ Job. vi. 15 --20- 1 Pf. xxix. 6-3, cxxXi!i. 3. And for a 
for ni of the bleiling mentioned in the Jaitclaule, Ruth 11. 4. 
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not ſo much their cuſtom to deduce each apart, through many 
adj uncts, fully and variouſly, as to heap together, at once, many 
that are parallel, or nearly related; ſetting forth each ſhortly and 
ſimply. Moſes compares the celeſtial energy of the divine poem 
which he pronounces by the command of God, with rain water- 
ing the herbs. What a Grecian or a Latin poet would have made 
one compariſon, perhaps, widely diffuſed, and marked with ſome 
variety, he hath cut and diſtributed into two pairs of compa- 
riſons. | 

My doQrine ſhall drop as the rain ; 

My ſpeech ſhall diſtil as the dew ; 

As the ſmall rain upon the tender herb, 

And as the ſhowers upon the graſs 5. 

The pſalmiſt uſes the ſame form in the following : 

O my God! make them like the chaff; 
As the ſtubble before the wind ; 

As the fire burneth the wood, 

As the flame kindleth the mountains, 
So perſecute them with thy tempeſt, 
And make them afraid with thy ſtorm ||. 

This form of compariſon is by much the moſt common among 
the Hebrews ; but not the only one: For they ſometimes unfold 
the compariſon more extenſively, and then equally conſalt for the 
Ciſtribution of the ſentences, not doubling the image itſelf, but the 
adjuncts, and explaining each by two parallel ſentences. Moſes 
has done this in the compariſon immediately following that above 
in which he compares, moſt beautifully, God's ſolicitous care of 
his people, and paternal affection, with the eagle's love of it's 
offspring. 

As an eagle ſtirreth up her neſt, 
Fluttereth over her young, 
Spreadeth abroad her wings, taketh them, 
Beareth them on her wings ; 
So. the Lord, &c “. 
And here too Job is moſt elegant in that compariſon of a torrent 
above quoted, and which I will here add intire, by way of co- 
tollary : 
My brethren have dealt deceitfully as a brook ; 1 
As the ſtream of brooks they paſs away; lis hid; 
Which ruſh turbid from the ice, in which the diſſolved ino. 
What time they feel the heat they vaniſh : 
When it is hot, they are cut off from their place. 
The companies turn afide from their way; 
They go into the deſarts, and periſh : 
The troops of Tema look for them, f | 
Ihe companies of Sheba place their hopes in them: 
They are aſhamed of their confidence, 
They come thither, and are confounded, 
(To be continued, ) 
Deut. xXX11. 2, * PL IXxxiil. 14, 16. 
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the moſt perfect kind of camparifon wherein the excellence of the 
three is blended ; which, when it explains, and at the ſame time, 
amplifies the ſubject, adorns the oration alſo by the diverſity of the 
image itſelf, by che ſimilitude ard variety of the adjuncts; and 
has an evidence and ſublimity, heightened by a certain ſweetneſs 
and delight. A more perfect example hereof can ſcarce any where 
be found than in that place of ſob, where, aceuſing his friends of 
perhdy, becauſe they denied to his requeſt thoſe confolations of 
mercy and charity in adverſity, which they had ſo oftentaticuſly 
offered in his proſperity, and when he needed them moſt ; he 
compares them to torrents which, increaſed and {ſwelled by wintery 
ſhowers, for a little while ſhew a great and flowing plenty of wa- 
ters ; but, on the firſt ardour of the ſummer's ſun, ſuddenly dry 
up, and faithlefly forſake the thirſty travellers wandering through 
the defarts of Arabia +: 

Thus much of compariſons in general, and of their deſigna- 
tion and matter. It remains, that we point out the manner and 
peculiar form with which the Hebrews, for the moſt part, adorn 
them. 

The Hebrew poets uſe compariſons moſt frequently of all others ; 
but their brevity compenſates for their abundance. The fimili- 
tude, for the moſt part, turns upon ſome one adjunQ : They fim- 
ply explain that, rarely introducing the reſt which are foreign 
to the purpole ; therefore the following is a ſingular example of 
a compariſon, to which a certain overplus, and, as it were, ſu- 
perfluity, is added beyond what is neceiary, 


They ſhall be as the graſs upon the houſe tops, 
Which, before it is prown up, is withered ; 
With which the mower flleth not his hand, 
Nor he that bindeth up the ſheaves his boſom ; 
Neither do they who go by, fay, 

«« The bléſſing of Jryo0van be with you, 
We bleſs you in the name of Jetovan f.“ 


The manner of the Hebrews, I ſay, is for the moſt part very 
different : Sometimes an entire compariſon is finiſhed in one 
word, very often in one ſhort ſentence or propofition. 'This aries 
from the nature of the ſententious ſtyle, which perpetually pre- 
dominates in the Hebrew poetry; the nature whereof, as I have 
ſhewn above, is to bind and reſtrain looſe and flowing diſcourſe, 
and to render it cloſe, comprefied, and ſtriking: Therefore, in 
thoſe places where other poets are copious, diffuſe, abundant, the 
Hebrew poets are rather ſhort, cloſe, ſpirited ; not leading on the 
diſcourſe in an equable tract, but, as it were, daritng forth with 
redoubled ftrokes And, on this account, they adorn their com- 
pariſons alſo, for the moſt part, in a pecaliar manner: For it 15 
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not ſo much their cuſtom to deduce each apart, through many 
adj uncts, fully and variquily, as to heap together, at once, many 
that are parallel, or nearly related ; ſetting forth each ſhortly and 
fimply. Moles compares the celeſtial energy of the divine poem 
which he pronounces by the command of God, with rain water- 
ing the herbs. What a Grecian or a Latin poet would have made 
one compariſon, perhaps, widely diffuſed, and marked with ſome 
variety, he hath cut and diſtributed into two pairs of compa- 


riſons. 
My doQrine ſhall drop as the rain; 
My ſpeech ſhall diftil as the dew ; 
As the ſmall rain upon the tender herb, 
And as the ſhowers upon the graſs 5. 
The pſalmiſt uſes the ſame form in the following: 
O my God! make them like the chaff; | 
As the ſtubble before the wind ; 
As the fire burneth the wood, 
As the flame kindleth the mountains, 
So perſecute them with thy tempeſt, 
And make them afraid with thy ſtorm ||. 

This form of compariſon is by much the moſt common among 
the Hebrews ; but not the only one: Far they ſometimes unfold 
the compariſon more extenſively, and then equally conſalt for the 
diſtribution of the ſentences, not doubling the image itſelf, but the 
adjuncts, and explaining each by two parallel ſentences, Moſes 
has done this in the compariſon immediately following that above; 
in which he compares, moſt beautifully, God's ſolicitous care of 
his people, and paternal affection, with the eagle's love of 1t's 
offspring. 

As an eagle ſtirreth up her neſt, 
Fluttereth over her young, 
Spreadeth abroad her wings, taketh them, 
Beareth them on her wings; 
So the Lord, &c *. 
And here too Job is moſt elegant in that compariſon of a torrent 
above quoted, and which I will here add intire, by way of co- 
rollary : | 
My brethren have dealt deceitfully as a brook ; Sg 
As the ſtream of brooks they paſs away; lis hid; 
Which ruſh turbid from the ice, in which the diſſolved inow 
What time they feel the heat they vaniſh : 
When it is hot, they are cut off from their place, 
The companies turn afide from their way; 
They go into the defarts, and periſh : 
The troops of Tema look for them, f 
The companies of Sheba place their hopes in them: 
They are aſhamed of their confidence, 
They come thither, and are confounded. 
(To ve continucd. ) 
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\ HEN firſt the rude, o'er-peopled North 
Pour'd his proiitic offspring forth 
At large, in alien chmes to roam, 
And {eck a newer better home, 
From the bleak mountain's barren head, 
The marſhy vale, th' ungratetul plain, 
From cold and penuty they fled 
To warmer Suns, and Ceres golden reign. 
At ev ry ſtep the breezes blew 
Soft and more ſoft : the lengthen'd view 
Did fairer ſcenes expand : 
Unconſcious of approaching foes 
The farm, the town, the city rose, 
To tempt the ſpoilei s hand. 


Not Britain ſo. For nobler ends 
Her willmg, daring tons ſhe ſends 
Franght like the fabled * car of old, 
W hich fcatter'd bleftings as it roll'd. 
From cultur'd fields, from fleecy downs, 
From vales that wear eternal bloom, 
Frorh peopled farms, and buſy towns, 
Where ſhi'es the ploughthare, and where 
ſounds the loom, 
To ſandy defarts, pathleſs woods, 
Impending ſteeps, and headlong floods 
She {ends th' induſtrious farm: 
Jo where, ſelf-ſtrangled, Nature lies, 
Ji focial art ſhall bid her rife 
From Chaos into form. 
Thus George and Britain bleſs mankind, 
And, leſt the parent realm ſhould find 
Her numbers ſhrink, with flag unfurl'd 
She ſtands th* aſylum of the world. 
From foreign ſtrands new ſubjects come, 
New arts accede a thouſand ways, 
For here the wretched finds a home, 
Ard all her portals Charity difplays. 
From each proud maſter'shard command, 
From tyrant Zeal's oppreſſive hand 
What eager exiles fly 
«© Give us, they cry,-—'tis nature's cauſe, 
O vive us liberty and laws, | 
Beneath a harſher icy." 
Thus George and Britain bleſs mankind, 
Ava, ye Barks; the favoufing wind 
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The wond'ring Vaics look gay; l * 
The Woodman's ſtroke the foreſts feel, A . a 
The Lakes admit the merchant's keel — . I 

Away, ye Barks, away ! : r 
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Being an EXTRACT from a TRANSsLAAPeſcti 
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By GEOKGE CANNING, of the Middle Tem di 
ple, Eſq ; Irm 
V INDS have exiſtence. Every man, unk hs tot 
taught, le 10 
Thivks, and is conſcious to himſelf of thourh: ys bc 
As propoſitions paſs him in regiew, I ſtly 
Denying falſe ones, he affirms the true: What 
When through the ſenſes objc&ts entrance ue lic 
They then ſuſtain the ſtrictures of the mind h, 
Which all their obvious properties declare;Mor ye 
And with each other carefully compar-s, Ie the 
Ranſacks at will th' accumulated hoard, lich 
And marks th' ideal difference or accord. m 
At length, obſerving many various ſwarm, AY hile 
Some certain archetypes within ſhe forms, ed 
Internal models, ne'er to be remoy'(d, gecko 
By which all things are cenſur'd or approv 4 JÞ! Se! 
FF%%%%ꝙͤ³ð¹e m m. nes 
Balanc'd by different reaſons, oft the mindWic tor 
Stands in ſuſpenſe, to neither ſide inchn'd; Mess hi 
In queſt of knowledge, fluctuates, doubt, Mii din; 
demurs, | With 
' Becauſe no proof demonſtrative occurs: r: 
In gradual progreſs often truths unknown (FTho' 
By light of truths already learn'd are ſhewn Malt t 
The manly chace her active powers puiſue, Mlan's 
Hoarding old treaſures, and acquiring new; 1 
To her ſound judgement we may firmly tru, Poph 
And tell the falſe conclution from the juſt; Wen 
To apt arrangement all our thoughts ſreſYwich 
brings, | Than 
Fixing th' exact compariſons of things, Fix'd 
t. This ingenious gentleman has publiſhed pro+ lis 
poſals for an entire tran{lation of Anti-Lucretius; WV uhi 
thie books of which are print'd : we have in-, 
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Tis thus hy dint of labour ſhe aſcends, 

\nd crowded objects clearly comprehends ; 
hen by reflexion's retroſpective aid, 

37 onliders every painful flep ſhe made, 

ay, ev'n when ignorant molt, her knowledge 


— 


F . goes knows : 
"Piſhus far at leaſt, — her ignorance that ſhe 
FIV hene'er ſhe doubts, that doubt a thought 
= ſupplies, _ 
hen ſhedenies, ſhe knows that ſhe denies, 
tand nd when a latent verity's attain'd, 
 TExviting feels her favourite quarry gain'd. 
Hence man his knowlege o'er the world 
expands, 
and by his mind the univerſe commands: 


fo , 


* 


* - 
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feel, A 


eo] 4 


e ſces the elements whence body ſprings, 
and traces out the origin of things: 
ads globe he meaſures; mounting thence 
/ERY on high. | 
SLa-JPeſcrives the ſtarry regions of the ſky. 
Pin the dark cone thro” heav'n's expanſe 
Tens} ditplay'd, | 
TForm'd by the folid's earth's projected ſhade, 
n, unk is to the tun oppos'd it whirls around, 
Thi: 1ollows clote, and marks it's utmoſt 
dug bound; | 


: 


ly foretelling, at what hour of night, 


e: hat part of heav'n'twill rob the moon of 
elinly light; diſguiſe, 
nnd My, pointing out fair Cynthia's forc'd 
clares for years on years, for ages yet to riſe. 

ire, lle then ſurveys the tracts of fea and land, 
rd, AVhlich Cynthia's ſhadow can in turn com- 
rd. mand, away, 
1115, AV hile ſhe removes her brotker's beams 
ms, id with her convex body breaks the day; 


Þ -cconing the digits with precition ſure, 
rod 5901's broad diſk th' intruſion muſt obſcure. 
en, diriing onward to the realms above, 
mme towers among the Satellites of Jove; 

d, ies how they wage perpetual civil war, 
abi Fliding from each by turns their common ſtar; 
Wich adverſc fronts encount'ring ſhroud the 


— + 4 


Br rays, obeys. 
wn bo each the ſovereign planet's power 
en Mat theſe ſtupendous wonders to explore, 
tue, Plan's active mind from world to world can 
ew; oar; 

trout Prophet intallible, he names the hours, 
ult ; enen orbs celeſtiul ſhall exert their pow'rs, 
s (he ith far more ſure pred tion, nor lets bold, 


Than fam'd Sibyllme oracles of old. 
. lia the humble ſtation of his biith, 


1 pro- Chis clay-form d, frail inhabitant of carth, 
etjesM\Vithin his narrow lowly cot confin'd, 
ein-, by the {ole cxertiou of his mind, 
Rrous 60 10 
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Meaſure this world, define its ſhape and ze, 
Mak every ſpot that on its ſurface lies, 
Divide its climes, by regular degrecs, 
From burning tropics to the poles that freeze 
And tho“ *twixt pole and pole no points ap— 

car, yeat'; 
Where radiant Phœbus gilds the varying 
No ftated points, !tmpefs'd by nature's hau 
And gir'n for ever motionleſs to ſtand; 
By which the diſtances of place and place, 
With them compar'd, he migut diftin3ly 


trace: 
Such his ſharp mind ſuppoſes, and ſupplies, 
By firength of genius, thus, nat heav'n 


Jenies. 

Ah enturous mariner, he ſpreads his ils, 
And truſfs his bark to the capriclons gales-; 
By hem o'er all the depths of cen hurt'd, 
He draus a trackleſs circle round the wori:! 
Dwntles he lands where'er his veſſel's hloven, 
Nor tots night's perils on a cogſt unknown, 
But, by the needle guided o'er the waves, 
All the rough ſeas tempeſtuous broils he 

braves 
For gold th' Atlantic ocean's rage he ſteme, 
Croſſes rich Tndia's gwiphs forprecious gems, 
Dreads not for gain his puny frame t'expoſe 
To ſouthern calentures, and northern ſnows: 
Curious he ſteers by unexperienc'd ways, 
And ſeeks new countries, promontories, bays; 
While, with his plummet dragg'd along the 

ground, ſound; 

he various depth he, careful, ſtrives to 

Thus in his (kill 'gainitevery chance confides, 
And mecks the angry toſſing of the tides. 

All arts already learn'd his toiis puriue, 
Improving old ones, and inventing new : 
The firmeli compotitions he ditfolves, 
Severing th' ingredients which their frame 

involves; 

Th' internal maſs of ſluids he explores, 
Draws falt and ſulphur fiom their inmoſt 
pores, 

Directs the ſeeds in other forms to blend, 
Imitates nature, nay, even dares to meud. 
Plundering bright Sol, unpuniſh d, of hisrays, 
He with a glais collects the burning blaze, 
Till each rctrafted beam of light conſpires, 
Prels*dtoa point, to dart coniuming fres :. 
Heav'n of it's puieſt rachance thus bereft, 
Remits, unpray'd, th' autacious telon's 
theft; age, 
Nor, like Promethzus, chain'd from age to 
Feels he, trans d, the ravengus vultue's 


rage, 
If 
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- 27 While hisfwol'n liver endleſs ſeaſis ſupplies— 


If fahulous Greece gave birth to aught but lies. 

Skilful optician, he extends his fight, 
Contnving glaſſes to dilate the light 
RefleRed from each body : thus appear, 
Dittinct confus'd ones, and obſcure ones clear; 
While all their images, at his command, 
Unfold their op'ning figures, and expand: 
The hidden's ſhewn, the ſmalleſt grows in 

ſize, 
The far remote approaches near his eyes: 
Then through the microſcope their beams 
| convey'd, 
Behold parts wrapp'd in ſecrecy diſplay'd, 
Pierce thro* th'interior mechaniſmof things, 
And wondering view their molt my ſterious 
ſprings. 

Thus nature's art, induſtriouſly conceal'd, 
By man's acute invention ſtands reveal'd. 
The numerous nations dwelling round the 

ball, 
Bis powers articulate connect them all: 
His ſkill th inſtructive pleaſing commerce 

wrought, | [thoughts 
Which yields by words an interchange of 
His ſcill the voice in magick fetters bound, 
Gave form to ai, and permanence to ſound. 
Man's mental image, Ea ſrom the ſoul, 
Flies all abroad o'cr earth, from pole to pole, 
Cloath'd in the cindture of the painted page, 
Tran ſmits ch'cffufon pure from age to age, 
Sutvives the fall of realms, the wreck of time, 
Aud breaths her parent mind through every 

clime. 

Searching on cauſes how effeQAs depend, 
Man traces out his being's aim and end 
Nature's zeceis with curious eye pervades, 
And ſtrips her darkeſt myſteries of their ſhades z 
To ſenſe impervious paſſages purſues, 

Till ail ch'arcana of her flate he views, 

On wing ſublime he ſoa:s above the ſky, 

Heav'n's light to power ſupreme preiumes to 
try, | 

*« Roſe the vat univerſe from f!ſ-accord, 

Or does it owe it's being to a Lord? 

Adjuſting then the various ſocial claims, 

Fiz'd rulzs of moral reEtitude he frames, 

Juſt from unjuſt, as true from ſalſe divides, 

And points the path to happineſs that guides: 

Widely he ſeparates Yee acts from baſe, 

Courts honour's charms, and reprobates diſ- 
race, 

' Profit with lofs contraſted ſlrongly ſees, 

And things that hurt the mind with things 

| that pleaſe, 

Hopes, an a fare, appreves, and diſipproves, 

Hates, and (oH nutlett, beſt of paſſions!) loves, 


MAGAZINE; or, 


Studious again to ſcrutinize his breaſt, 
All his deſires and deeds he brings to teſt, 


Each thought with ſtrict leverity revolves, 4 
Pronounces judgment on his own reſolves? 52 


His vices, errors, foibles, faults defects, 
Then weighs, examines, cenſures, and c 
rects. . 
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As O LILO GUY 
On che EVE of NEW.-YEAR's DAY, 


I. 
Y days, and weeks, and months, aud 
years, f 
Fly, rapid as the whirlwind ſpheres, 
Around the ſteady pole; 
Time, like the tide, it's motion keeps, 
Till I ſhall launch thoſe boundleſs deer: 
Where endleſs ages roll. 


IT. 
The grave is near the cradle ſeen, 
How ſwift the moments paſs between, 
And whiſper as they fly; 
& Unthinxing man, remember this, 
Thou, midſt thy fublunary bliſs, 
Muſt groan, and gaſp, and dye.“ 


III. 

My ſoul, attend the ſolemn call! 

Thy crazy cottage ſoon will fall, 
And thou muſt take thy flight; 

Above yon wide extended blue, 

Jo love, and ſing, as angels do, 

Or 1uik in endleis night. 
IV. | 

Eternal bliſs, eternal woe, 

Hangs on this inch of time below, | 
On this precaz1ovs breath; | 
The God of nature only knows . 
Whether another year ſhall cloſe 

Ere I expite in death. N 


. | 
Before the fun ſhall run his round, | 
I may be buried underground, 
And there in ſilence rot; 
Alas! one hour may cloſe the ſcene, | 
And ere twelve months ſhall roll between, 
My name be quite forgot! . 
3 N 
But will my ſoul be then extinct, 
And ceaſe to live, or ceaſe to think — ? 
It maſt not, will not be: 
Thou, my immortal, .can'ſt not die; 
What wilt thou do, or whither fly, 
When death ſha!l ſet thee free? 
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VII. 
then her arms extend ? 
Will jeſus be thy guardian friend, 
And heav'n thy dwelling place? 
Or ſhall inſulting ends appear 
To drag thee down to dark deſpair, 
Below the reach of grace? 
VIII. 


Lord] at thy footſtool I would bow, 


And humbly beg afliſtance now, 
To know my real ſtate ; 
While lite, and health, and time endure, 
Fain would I make my heav'n ſecure, 
Before it be too late. 
IX. 
Tf in deftruction's road I ſtray, 
Help me to chooſe that better way 
That leads to joys on high; 
My foul renew, my pins forgive, 
Nor let me ever dare to live, 
Such as I dare not dye. 
X 


But if thy grace has chang'd my heart, 
Thy beams of comfort, Lord, impart 
To gild my future days; 
Go on to bleſs, and let me ſee 
How great my obligations be, 
To live, and ſpeak thy praiſe. 
XI. 
With thee let every day be paſt | 
And when that comes, which is my laſt, 
May glory dawn within; 
Then, hs my hopes of every doubt, 
And ere life's glimmering lamp go out, 
Let endleis joys begin. 


' LINES by JOHN MARSTON of CockER- 


MOUTH, aged 17, a little hefore his Death, 


MUST I kill drag on the cumbrous load? 
This mortal chain ſtill keeps me from 
my God; 
Death ſeems prepar'd his fatal dart to throw, 
Vet never dezgns to ſtrike the fatal blow: 
White theſe my lunbs deny their wonted uſe, 
My legs to bear my body's load reſuſe; 


When night in ſable ſhades involves the ſkies, 
IT ſpend the mournful hours in groans _ 


ſighs, | (my eyes. 
And roll upon my couch, but never cloſe 
Longing I lie, and wiſh for day's return, 
Till dawns at length the leng-expected morn; 
The minutes roll on heavy my head; 
To every joy, to every care I'm dead. 
Still the fame wretched mortal I remain, 


And, fick of day-light, with for night again, 


Let in my wretched, my reduced Rate, 
HE can recover me, who did e. 
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Thou, mighty God, thou tan'ſt reſtore alone, 
Tho' every hope, tho' life itſelf were gone. 
has we upport thy ſervant's doping 
cad, F „ 
Thy hand can raiſe me from the fickly bed 3 
My pains diſpel, my wonted heath reſtore, 
While ſighs ſhall heave, and tears ſhall low! 
no more. TY 
Teach me to bleſs thy kind chaftizing rod, 
Perhaps a means to draw my ſoul to God. 
May 1 ſubmit to bear my Saviour's yoke, *”' 
And learn, like him to bear the ſmarting 
ltroke. of 
Whate'er thy pleaſure, whether life or death z; 
Still may I ſerve thee with my lateſt breath. 
Then {in no more can give my ſoul annoy, | 
The world no more can interrupt my joy; 
My foul ſhall fing her God in loſtier lays, * | 
And ſpend a vaſt eternity in praiſe, 


The LIFE of CONTENTMENT. 
A: S8 O N . 

APPY hours, all hour excelling, 

When retir'd from crouds and noiſes 

Happy is that filent dwelling, ** 

Fill'd with ſelf- poſſeſſing joys. 


Happy that contented creature, 
Who with feweſt np. 3 is pleas'd; 
And conſults the voice of nature, 
When of roving fancies eas'd, 


Every paſſion wiſely moving, - 

Juſt as reaſon turns the ſcale | 
Every ſtate of life improving, 

While no anxious thoughts prevail. 
Happy man, who thus poſſeſſes 

Lite, with ſome companion dear ! 
Joy imparted, ſtil] increaſes, - 

Griefs, when told, ſoon diſappear, 


The HUMBLEPETITION of a poor RIOT EA 
now under Sentence. q 
Addreſſed to His moſt gracious SOVEREIGN, 


ATHER of Britain, bend thine ear! 
To thee the wretched bow, 

From dungeon dark, and fefte&Fing chains, 
Groans, poverty and woe. = 

Oh ! prince belov'd ! guilty we plead ; 
But where can . thine, 


If perfect innocence alone 
Mult feel the beam divine? 

Say, ſhall the rich, unfeeling rich! 
Foes tothe common cauſe, - 

Suffer the pour to go. unf 4, 
Yet kernly throat with ILyrs? 
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dice the rich farmer who can buy 

Half his proud Lord's domain, 

For private ends exports that food 
Fhe labourer earns in vain. 

Muft theſe, o prince! unpuniſh d go, 
And jnftice only fall 

On the poor, finful, hungry wretch, 

Who acts from nature's call? 


The hapleſs ſons of poverty 
A milder doom implore: 


We yet may ſerve our native land, 
Though banifh'd from her ſhore. 


In diſtant realms that own thy iway, 
We'll break th'unfurrow'd land, 

Where barren plains now uſeleſs lie, 
*And aſk the tiller's hand. 

There we will work, and there will pray 
For thee, our gracious fire ; 

And there our children ſhall be taught 

.Tby goodnels to admire, 


S TANZ AS on FORTITUDE. 
IX 7 HEN things go croſs, as oft they will, 
s Andrubson rubs are preiting, | 
A mind prepar'd for every ill 
Is ſure a ſolid bleſſing. 
Without this ſtrength within to bear 
The evils which furround us, 
We ſuſſer trifles light as air 
Moſt cruelly to wound us: 
But with this n{ful armour clad, 
Aﬀiited by volition, 
We jerry to pick good ont of bad, 
In this or that condition, 


How many wretches every hour, 
Groan for a flight affiiction, 

Depriv'd cf a repelling power, 

y ſhameful dereliction ! 

Far different from th'intrepid few, 

By calmneſs nc'er ſorſaken, 

16, though the frowning tates pui ſue, 

Are never overtaken. 

How many of the blackeſt woes 

Which now opprels and gall us, 

Might we ſucceſsfully oppoie, 

It fear did not appal us ? 

By fear appall'd, child r-aſon ſhakes, 
We lete our mental vigour ; 

And every harmleſs object makes 


* 


A formidable figure. 

do children, taught by nurſes, ſurink 

| By night at fancied evils, 

And feel ther flutt“ ing tvirirs ak, 
Alarm'd by ghoſts or dev le. 


To hear ſome people when they preach, | 


The CuRIsSTIAN's MAGAZINE; or, 


Some tempers lapſe into the ſpleen, 
In clear or cloudy weather ; 

But happy he, who can, terene 
Endure ttapproach of either. 


To murmuring we fhould ne'qr give way, 
In ſickneſs nor in forrow ; 

For though the ſky is dark-to-day, 
It may be bright to-morrow, 


In life, through every varied ſtage, 
In every rank and ſtation, 

In youth, in manhood, and in age, 
While all is in mutation, 


He who, with ſteadineſs ot mind, 
And paſſions ne*er uneven, 

Is ever to his lot reſign'd, 
On earth enjoys an heaven. 


RULES ror PREACHING, 
By a BISHOP to his CLERGY. 


> RETHREN, by this my mind you know ; 
Learn to pronounce your ſermons flows; 
Give ev'ry word of a diſcourſe 

It's proper time, and life, and force 

And urge what you think fit to ſay, 

In a ſedate, pathetic way 

Grave and delib*zate as tis fit 

To comment vpon holy writ. 


Many a ſermon gives diflaſte, 
By being ſpoke too much in haſte; 
Which had it been prononnc'd with Ieifnre, 
Would have been liiten'd to with pleafure : 
And thus the preacher often gains 
His labour only for his pains; 
As (it you doubt it) may appear 
From ev'ry ſunday in the year. | 
For how indeed can one expect | 
The bet diſcourſe ſhould take effect | 
Unleſs the maker thinks it worth | 
Some neediul care to {et it forth ? 
What! does he think the pains he took, 
To write it fairly in a book, 
Will do the buſineſs ? — not a bit: | 
It mutt, be ſpoke, as weil as Wiit. 


For what's a ſermau, good or bad, 
If a man reads it like a lack? 


How they ran o'er all parts of tpecch, 
An neither raiſe a word nor unk. — 
Our learned Biſhops one woulda chink, 
Ind taken. tchool-boys from the tod 
To make ambaſſadors of God, 
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do perfect is the Chriſtian ſcheme, 
He who from thence does take his theme, 
And time to make it underſtood, 
His rmox cannot but be good. 
It he will needs be preaching ſtuff, 
No time indeed is ſhort enough, 
E'en let him read it hke a lettcr, 
The ſooner it is done the better, 


But for a man who has a head, 

Of whom it may with truth be ſaid, 
That on occaſion he can raiſe, 

A juſt remark, a proper phraſe, 

For ſuch a one to run along, 
Tumbling his accents o'er his tongue, 
Shews only that a man at once, 

May be a ſcholar, and a dunce! 

In point of ſermons tis confeſ<'d, 
Our Engliſh Clergy make the beſt ; 
But this appears we muſt conteſs 
Not from the pulpit, but the preſs, 
They manage with disjointed ſkill, 
The matter weil, the manner ill; 
And — what ſeems paradox at firlt, 
They make the beſt, and preach the worit, 


Would men but ſpeak as well as write, 
Both faculties would then unite, 
The outward action being taught 
To ſhew the inward ſtrength of thought: 


-» 
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Now to do this, our “ ſhort-hand ſcbool 
Lays down this plain and general rule. 
« Take time enough; all other graces, 74 
Will ſoon fill up their proper places. & 


The ingenious author of theſe verſes is &now@ 
to be the maſter of a moſt excellent method of 


Mort- hand. 


— 
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E T1 T a 
On a SURRY MILITIA- MAN. 


Suppoſed to be written by a Major of ther 
BATTALION, 0 


N O more to ſee his Surry's native 
ſkies, | y 
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No more to bleſs a longing parent's eyes a 
To this ſtrange earth, with warlike rites, 
truſt A 
The ſhrouded reliques of a comrade's duſt : 
Nor ſhall his aſhes unregarded lie, * 
Without the kind remembrance of a ſigh; 5 
For him ſhall guſh the friendly drop ſincete 
A toldier's grave demands a foldier's tear. 
What though no flattering titles grace his 
tomb, 
Noſculptur'dmarble ſpeaks his timeleſs doomę 
Yet ſhall our artleis grief and love be 
ſhown, 1 
In theſe rude lines, and this recording ſtones 


Hi1$:TORICALL MEM OI 


ET TE RS from Conſtantinople ſay, 
that the Britiſh ambaſſadors is making 
great movements for concluding a treaty of 
commerce between this Couit and the Porte. 
But hitherto all his efforts have proved inef- 
fe dual. The Divan ſeems to be of opinion, 
that the advantage of ſuch a treaty would be 
almoſt wholly on the fide of the Engliſh. 
This induced the ambaſſador to diſpatch about 
the middle of November laſt an expreſs to 
London, in order to inform his Court thereof, 
and to demand inftruftions which may be 
better reliſhed by the Turks. 

They write from Leghorn, that Paſcal 
Paoli, with the conſent of the States, had 
come to the reſolution of purchaſing a num- 
ber of Britiſh-built ſhips, capable ot being 
converted inte men of war, commiſſions be- 
ing ſent over for that purpoſe. 

They write from Cagliari in Sardinia, that 
3 number of Britiſh ſhip-carpenters were ar- 
rived there, who had been engaged by his 
Majeſty's orders, in different ports in the 
Mediterranean, and were to be employed in 


the conſtruction of ſeveral men of war and 
frigates, ſr? 
The ſecret committee of Sweden having 
found, that the crown has a claim of 500,000 
roubles upon the court of Peteroſb urgb, in 
virtue of the treaty of 1745, they have prayed 
their king to enter into a negociation for 
procuring the payment of the ſaid ſum, and 
above all in corn, on account of the dearthy7 
now reigning in that kingdom, __*.; 
They write from Gibraltar, that ſome ad- 
ditional fortifications were preparing to. b 
carried on there, towards the landfide; fe, 
vera! veſſels being employed in tranſporting 
ſtone and wooden materials fromthe Barbary 
ſnore. 474176 eee 
By lutters from Venice, dated December 12. 
the hereditary prince of Brunſwick is atrived* 
here in cog. and is now engaged in a tour 
through this city, He is conſtantly, attended 
by Mr. Wright, the Engliſh reſident ; eoumt 
Caitave, the Pruſhan miniſter ; and tlie Enga4 
wiſh conſul. | 
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Thurſday, January 1. 

T the laſt general court of the gover- 
nors of the Magdalen-Houſe, 1t was 
"reſolved that a new building was neceſſary ; 
and that a ſubſcription be immediately begun 
for that purpoſe; which Sir Alexander Grarit, 
one of the vice-preſidents in the chair, gene- 
rouſly opened|withlone hundred guineas, and 
a thouſand guineas was in a few minutes 
ſubſcribed by the few gentiemen then preſent ; 
who unanimouſlly determined to ſolicit and 
mote the ſubſcription for the eſtabliſhment 

of this uſeful and benevolent charity, with 
alltheir power. Their Preſident, the right 
bon. the earl of Hertford, being made ac- 
nainted with with this reſolution, has alſo, 
fubſcribed one hundred guineas; and} we 


bear that a large addition has been already 


made to the original ſum ſubſcribed. | 
Wedneſday 7. A large French flat bot- 
tom boat, with naval ftores from Dunkirk 
for Breſt, was laſt Thurſday morning driven 
aſhore on the coaſt of Alderney. 
Friday 9. The Manilla ranſom is liqui- 
dated for the Spaniards to pay (after de- 
ducting 70,0001. for the plunder our ſailors 
and ſoldiers made at the taking the} place) 
350,000. ſterling, which is to be paid at 
one payment in March next. 
Saturday 10. This evening two boys be- 
longing to a ſhip outward bound, were ſent 
on ſhore to buy ſome proviſions for the cap- 
tain : but on their return, by the large bodies 
of ice floating down the river, they were not 
able to get on board the veſſel, and ſunday 
morning they were found frozen to death in 
the boat. 
Monday 12. Thurſday laſt the driver of 
the Cambridge coach miſſed his road near 
Foulmire, whereupon he ſent his poſtillion 
with two horſes in queſt of a houſe where he 
might procure a guide, the poor zellow ramb- 
led about the fields all night, and when he 
returned, found the coach on the ſame ſpot 
he had leſt it; the paſſengers having remained 
there from five o'clock in the afternoon till 
ſeven in the morning. ; 

Wedneſday 14. This morning Samuel 
Orton, for forging a letter of attorney for 
the payment of 500 l. with intent to defraud 


the bank of Fngiand ; William Thornhill, 


| for giving bill of exchange for 201. to de- 

Fraud Mr. Mathias; and William Walker 
and William Johnſon, for robbing William 
Jarvis, near Kentiſh Town, of a watch aud 
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5s. were executed at Tyburn, purſuant to 
their ſentence. They all behaved with great 
decency and penitence. Captain Thornhill 
went by himſelf in the firſt cart, the two men 
for the robbery in the ſecond cart, and Mr. 
Orton was indulged with a mourning coach; 
the only inſtance ſince the execution of Mr, 
Baker, for ſorgery, about 15 years ago. 

On ea evening a poor woman with a 
little boy in her hand, and another on her 
back, travelling from Saliſbury to Blandford, 
and 1 her way in the heavineſs of the 
ſnow, as is fuppoſed, periſhe1 with her two 
miſerable infants, and was diſcoverd by a 
INCL dog, covered over with ſuow very 
early the next morning. She had three far- 
things in her pocket, a bit of bread and cheeſe, 
and a ruſty thimble. 

Monday 19. This morning John Willi. 
amſon, a journeyman ſhoemaker, was carried 
in a cart from Newgate to Moorfields, and 
there executed purſuant to his ſentence, for 
the murder of his wife, by ſtarving her to 
death; the gallows was erected in the cen- 
ter fronting Chiſwell- ſtreet; he was attended 
by two clergymen of the church of England 
and a methodift teacher, who prayed by him 
for a full hour. 

Friday 22. This day was held a court of 
common council at Guildhall, when a mo- 
tion was made, that one thouſand pounds 
to be paid out of the chamber of this city, 


for the immediate relief of the poor, and 


was carried in the affirmative : All the Al- 
dermen, and thirty-ſix Commoners are ap- 
pointed a Committee for the better managing 
the ſame; and we hear, that the whole ſum 
will be laid out in the neceſlaries of life, and 
ay in money. 

onduy 26. Yelterday morning, about a 
quarter before three o'clock, a fire broke out 
at Mr, Dixons's, baker, oppoſite Hungerford 
market in the Strand, which entirely con- 
ſumed the ſaid houſe, and the houſe of Mr. 
Tucker, bellows maker, next door, and great- 
ly damaged the houſes of Mr. Prince, indigo- 
maker, and Mr. Howlet, ironmonger, ad- 
joining, and burnt the back part of ſome 
houſes in Church- court before it was extin- 
guiſhed ; four perſons are ſuppoſed to have 
-periſhed in the flames. 

Wedneſday 28. A few days ago one Mr. 
Burnett, ſchoolmaſter of Ch;pſtvad in Surry, 
was found dead on Banſtead Downs, ſup- 
poſed to have loſt his way in tie evening, 
and perithed in the now. 


